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PEEFACE. 


This  toluhe,  containing  the  Philosophy  of  History,  has  been 
written,  without  hurry  or  fatigue,  in  six  months,  unbroken  by 
any  interruption  (from  February  6  to  August  1,  1853).  I  have 
never  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much  before  for  want  of 
leisure  ;  and  I  am  the  more  grateful  for  the  honourable  protec- 
tion accorded  me  by  the  élite  of  the  Western  public,  a  protection 
which  enables  me  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  my  great 
mission.  Although  this  collective  patronage  has  not  yet  become 
sufficient  for  my  support,  as  the  circular  annexed  to  this  preface 
explains,  its  continuous  increase  inspires  me  with  a  moral 
security  which  enables  me  to  work  undisturbed.  Thanks  to 
this  intervention,  the  infamous  robbery  perpetrated  upon  me 
l^  our  scientific  cliques,  in  order  to  stifle  my  philosophic 
utterance,  has  only  resulted  in  placing  me  in  the  most  favour- 
able position  for  completely  developing  the  regeneration  to 
which  I  have  from  the  first  devoted  my  life.  Thus  the  Priest- 
hood of  Humanity  has  arisen  in  its  most  normal  form  ;  for  its 
material  existence  must  long  rest  on  the  free  contributions  of 
its  true  adherents,  in  order  the  better  to  guarantee  to  it  that 
spiritual  independence  which  is  indispensable  to  its  social 
destination. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  reminds  me  secondly  of  the  im- 
portant service  rendered  to  me  by  the  public  spirit  of  M.  Vieil- 
lard, when  he  provided  me  with  the  means  of  accomplishing 
with  perfect  freedom  the  course  of  philosophic  lectures  on  the 
General  History  of  Humanity  which  I  publicly  delivered  in 
1849,  1S50,  and  1851.     Going  over  the  subject  thus  three 


timea  facilitated  the  more  elaborate  handling  in  the  present 
work,  BUggesting  as  it  did  beforehand  the  principal  improve- 
ments of  which  my  fundamental  treatise  was  in  this  respect 
susceptible.  The  following  volume  also  will  benefit  b;  this 
preparation  ;  and  to  perpetuate  its  memory  I  append  to  this 
preface  the  programme  of  the  course  of  lectures  which  I  intend 
before  long  to  resume. 

I  must  also  attribute  the  rapidity  with  which  I  have  been 
able  to  travel  over  the  vast  field  of  Human  History  to  the 
minted  patrouc^»  who  is  the  subjective  partner  of  all  my  labours. 
This  indissoluble  association  has  shown  itself  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  precfsding  volume  in  the  Positivist  Catechism,  a 
little  treatise  which  was  not  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  the 
present  work,  and  was  meant  as  a  decisive  and  systematic  step 
towards  spreading  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Universal  Seli- 
giou.  It.  will  ]je  eaùly  perceived  that  I  should  never  have  been 
able  to  execute  it  worthily  or  even  to  plan  it  properly  without 
the  constant  aid  of  the  angel  with  whom  I  hold  converse.  Its 
success  leads  me  to  assume  more  completely  my  final  position 
as  foimder  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  the  ascendency  of  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  suitable  to  the  essential  tendencies 
of  the  situation  in  the  West.  The  historical  summary  which 
terminates  this  little  treatise,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  composed 
when  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  principal  work,  made  the 
Positive  Synthesis  as  a  whole  more  familiar  to  me,  and  so 
rendered  it  easier  for  me  to  think  out  the  other  two  volumes. 

After  this  just  acknowledgment  of  the  three  influences  by 
which  this  volume  has  specially  benefited,  I  must  next  point 
out  its  natural  connection  with  the  preceding  volume  and  the 
relation  it  bears  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  my  funda- 
mental work  on  Positive  Philosophy. 

As  Progress  consists  necessarily  in  the  developement  of 
Order,  it  is  impossible  to  study  with  profit,  or  even  to  under- 
stand fairly,  the  dynamical  treatment  here  employed,  unless 
the  staticiil  theory  on  which  it  directly  rests  has  first  been 
sufficiently  mastered.    I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the 
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taste  for  the  Philosophy  of  Histx>r7,  now  so  universal, 'will 
cause  the  present  volume  to  be  read  by  persons  who  know 
nothing  of  the  preceding  one.  But  I  hope  that  most  of  them 
will  soon  recognise  the  irrationality  of  such  a  proceeding,  and 
that  a  first  perusal  will  set  them  to  studying  the  second 
volume  before  finally  applying  themselves  to  the  third. 

If  the  present  volume  be  compared  with  thd  historical  part 
of  my  fundamental  treatise,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the 
general  coordination  becomes  here  more  profoimd  and  more 
complete,  the  special  explanations  are  less  fully  worked  out.  In 
the  last  respect,  my  Philosophy  of  History,  in  this  its  definitive 
shape,  does  not  fulfil  my  former  promises  (Phil.  Pos.  iv.  3)  ;  for 
I  undertook  that  there  should  be  more  details  and  proofs  here 
than  in  the  first  sketch  ;  to  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  now 
obliged  to  refer  my  readers  for  that  information.  I  understand 
better  than  I  did  then  the  true  conditions  of  the  philosophic 
regime,  and  I  see  that  coordinated  assertions,  which  I  formerly 
regarded  as  a  purely  provisional  presentation  of  my  doctrine, 
must  be  the  normal  form  of  all  really  systematic  exposition.  The 
progress  I  have  achieved  has  procured  me  a  certain  authority  ; 
and  my  conceptions  are  sufficiently  matured.  I  am  entitled 
therefore  to  proceed  with  the  same  freedom  and  rapidity  as  my 
principal  ancestors,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  who  con- 
fined themselves  to  a  definite  expression  of  their  views,  leaving 
the  verification  and  developement  of  them  to  the  public.  This 
exchange  of  intellectual  services  is  at  once  more  honourable 
to  the  disciples  and  more  profitable  to  the  teachers.  The 
former  thus  become  more  penetrating  and  confident,  while  the 
latter  turn  their  special  gifts  to  better  account  in  constructing 
new  theories  instead  of  working  out  old  ones.  If  such  a  syn- 
thetical organisation  of  instruction  tends  to  concentrate  sociolo- 
gical studies  in  a  few  hands,  that  is  another  reason  why  I  adhere 
to  the  plan  that  I  have  finally  adopted.  For  it  is  urgently 
necessary,  both  on  mental  and  moral  grounds,  to  exclude  from 
this  domain  all  ill-endowed  or  ill-prepared  theoricians. 

It  follows  from  the  above  explanation  that  study  of  the 
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present  volume  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  the  last  two  volumes  of  my  philosophic  treatise, 
although  the  Theoiy  of  History  becomes  more  satis&ctory  here. 
The  details  given  in  the  earlier  work  allow  me  the  better  to 
direct  my  later  efiforts  towards  perfecting  the  general  coordina- 
tion, especially  as  regards  the  two  fundamental  states  of  Fe^ 
tichism  and  Theocracy,  of  which  I  formerly  made  too  little.  It 
is  particularly  necessary  to  turn  to  my  first  work  for  an  account 
of  the  Modern  Movement  which  is  there  treated  at  more  than 
three  times  the  length  available  in  my  present  plan. 

As  for  the  social  influence  of  this  third  volume,  it  must 
specially  assist  the  intellectual  reorganisation  directly  instituted 
in  the  second.  Statical  Sociology  founds  the  notion  of,  order  ; 
then  comes  Dynamical  Sociology  and  establishes  the  concep- 
tion of  progress  as  eternally  subordinate  to  order.  Here  it  is 
that  the  new  priesthood,  speaking  to  the  Living  in  the  name 
of  the  great  company  of  the  Dead,  establishes  its  universal  su- 
premacy, which  the  next  volume  will  complete  by  making  it 
the  direct  organ  of  Posterity.  Ruling  thus  the  objective  popu- 
lation of  the  living  with  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  two 
subjective  populations  of  the  dead  and  the  unborn,  the  positive 
church  has  the  means  of  wielding  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  any  theological  church.  For  the  old  priesthood,  having 
always  been  incapable  of  placing  itself  directly  at  the  social 
point  of  view,  could  never  become  the  minister  of  Humanity, 
the  power  which,  though  hitherto  unrecognised,  really  governs 
the  whole  of  human  afifairs.  This  new  authority,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  before  known,  is  already  making  itself  felt  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  concurrence  of  the  present  volume 
with  the  second,  even  without  the  remaining  and  decisive 
element  of  strength  to  be  contributed  next  year  by  my  con- 
cluding volume.  The  general  notion  of  continuous  progress 
more  and  more  governs  modem  politics.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
apprehended  in  but  a  confused  way,  and  has  consequently  been 
a  source  of  disturbance.  Here  it  is  systematised,  and  so  con- 
verted into  a  necessary  support  of  the  fundamental  order. 
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As  for  retrograde  politicians,  this  result  of  the  present 
volume  ought,  if  not  to  convert,  yet  at  least  profoundly  to 
modify  all  of  them  who  are  really  conscientious  and  judicious, 
and  only  reject  progress  from  a  legitimate  though  empirical 
aversion  for  anarchy.  They  find  here  a  full  consecration  of  all 
the  previous  regimes,  each  of  which,  when  at  its  best,  was  a 
necessary  element  in  the  human  developement,  however  de^ 
generate  it  may  have  become  in  its  tendency  to  survive  its 
usefulness.  This  empirical  clinging  to  the  worn-out  is  especially 
excusable  in  the  Catholic-Feudal  constitution,  which,  as  the 
last  form  of  the  Theological  and  Military  system,  had  to  linger 
on  in  its  decay  until  the  advent  of  Positivism,  in  order  to 
furnish  the  only  representatives  of  order  still  existing.  The 
true  religion  alone  can  do  justice  to  this  party,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  exhaustion,  is  still  widely  extended,  since  it  really  com- 
prehends the  pretended  conservatives,  who,  for  want  of  an  appro- 
priate doctrine,  are  always  driven  to  retrograde  .courses  when 
they  are  in  power.  It  is  called  immovable.  It  has,  however, 
moved  more  than  any  other  party  since  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  Becoming  sensible  then  of  its  own  un- 
popularity, it  sincerely  adopted  constitutional  monarchy,  though 
contrary  to  all  its  principles.  That  modification  was  absolutely 
futile  ;  but  it  proved  that  the  retrograde  party  is  capable  of 
duly  changing  its  opinions  whenever  it  shall  consider  their 
transformation  necessary  for  preserving  order,  of  which  it  has 
made  itself  the  only  guardian  in  the  West.  Its  official  pre- 
ponderance will  naturally  continue  till  the  rise  of  the  Positivist 
Dictatorship.  From  it  and  no  other  party,  therefore,  will  the 
statesmen  prepared  by  the  Beligion  of  Humanity  suitably 
receive  their  political  investiture. 

Upon  the  revolutionists  the  efifect  of  this  volume  will  be  to 
increase  the  aversion  which  their  chiefs,  with  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, naturally  feel  for  a  doctrine  which  has  always  tended 
thoroughly  to  discredit  them.  The  true  partisans  of  proffress 
will  learn  here  that  to  direct  it  fittingly  they  must  connect  it 
with  the  order  which  it  developes,  and  must  regard  each  step  as 
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resulting  from  all  those  that  have  preceded  it.  Now  these  two 
conditions  must  profoundly  impress  them  with  the  incapacity 
of  the  guides  they  have  so  deplorably  chosen.  The  notion  of 
progress  is  entirely  positive  in  its  origin,  and  is,  therefore, 
directly  incompatible  with  a  necessarily  immovable  metaphysic, 
which  takes  for  its  type  a  pretended  state  of  pure  isolation 
anterior  to  all  human  growth.  Positivism  comes  forward  to 
oust  the  demagogues  for  ever  from  a  domain  which  tliey  could 
never  have  usurped  if  the  retrograde  policy  had  not  driven  the 
people  to  shape  its  social  aspirations  provisionally  according  to 
a  doctrine  that  is  never  anything  else  than  negative.  Hence- 
forwards  the  revolutionary  leaders  must  be  regarded  as  the 
principal  enemies  of  the  new  faith,  because  it  is  robbing  them 
of  popular  confidence,  to  which  the  other  camp  does  not  pretend. 
The  Conservative  or  retrograde  politicians  have  no  doubt  made 
the  mistake  of  not  favouring,  in  the  name  of  order,  the  free 
propagation  of  a  doctrine  which,  ever  since  it  made  its  first 
appearance  in  1822,  has  furnished  the  only  true  and  decisive 
refutation  of  anarchical  teaching.  But  at  least  they  have  never 
thwarted  its  spontaneous  developement,  whereas  the  Eevo- 
lut'onists  have  a^^ays  tried  to  arrest  it  by  any  and  every  means. 
After  having  promised  me  in  1847  the  scafifold  of  Condorcet, 
they  had  to  be  content  in  1849  with  predicting  for  me  the 
hospital  of  Tasso  ;  and  now  they  spare  no  calumny  to  turn  the 
people  away  from  Positivism.  Following  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Negativism,  each  of  them  recognises  no  other 
authority  than  his  own,  with  respect  at  least  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  difficult  questions.  They  cannot,  therefore,  but  rebel 
incessantly  against  the  discipline  instituted  by  the  Beligion  of 
Humanity. 

But  the  new  priesthood  will  soon  show  them  how  efficacious 
is  that  discipline  which  alone  will  deliver  the  West  from  a 
paity  that  has  become  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  final  re- 
generation. Positivism  will  even  deprive  them»  of  the  sympathy 
inspired  by  persecution  ;  for  it  will  dispose  governments  always 
to  respect  freedom  of  e3cpo8ition  and  discussion,  the  abuses  of 
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whieh  will  be  harmlesB  when  order  shall  be  Byetematioally 
defended  by  the  aid  of  an  adequate  doctrine.  Stripped  of  thé 
prestige  of  martyrdom,  the  three  or  four  hundred  inourablei 
who  disturb  the  whole  West  will  speedily  subside  into  the  soda! 
nullity  suited  to  their  mental  and  moral  nature.  Their  con* 
tradictory  Equality,  which  objects  to  superiors  but  not  to  in* 
feriors,  will  vanish  in  a  state  of  Liberty.  Liberty,  therefore, 
is  what  they  fear,  now  that  free  discussion  confirms  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  on  their  doctrines  by  experience.  Al* 
though  the  demagogues  call  all  those  who  cultivate  Veneration 
servile,  the  respective  attitude  of  the  two  parties  towards 
material  power  shows  in  which  of  them  true  independence  is  to 
be  found. 

Nevertheless,  while  unmasking  worthless  chieiii.  Positivism 
ought  never  to  neglect  the  conversion  of  the  really  honest 
revolutionists  who  unfortunately  still  trust  them.  Minds  the 
most  unsettled  by  subversive  dogmas  are  susceptible  at  the 
present  day  of  the  most  complete  discipline,  if  only  they  are 
really  disposed  to  Veneration  and  sincerely  love  Liberty.  Those 
alone  are  to  be  regarded  as  quite  incurable  who  have  neither  of 
these  saving  virtues,  but  trade  on  the  anarchy  of  our  time  in 
order  to  raise  themselves,  at  any  cost,  to  an  eminence  they  do 
not  deserve.  However,  even  putting  aside  such  exceptionally 
unworthy  characters.  Positivism  must  regret  that  the  unreason- 
ing resistance  of  Cionservatives  to  any  innovation  whatever 
obliges  it,  as  was  explained  in  my  last  preface,  to  address  itself 
in  the  first  instance  to  Bevolutionists.  For  one  can  hardly 
reckon  on  the  steadiness  of  converts  gained  in  an  irrational 
camp  where  the  question  of  progress  is  always  isolated  from 
that  0Î  order. 

I  have  met  with  some  valuable  exceptions,  especially  among 
proletaries,  but  I  have  never  disguised  from  myself  the  natural 
fragility  of  such  adhesions,  so  that  any  falling  away  will  find 
me  quite  prepared.^     Few  stood  the  trial  involved  in  the  dicta- 

*  AmoDg  them  rerolationaiy  backaliden  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the 
distinguished  artist  (M.  A.  Etes)  irho  was  stated  io  the  preface  of  the  last  Yolomd 
to  hare  become  a  Positiyist* 
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torial  crisiB  of  December  2,  1851,  even  among  those  who  had 
at  first  received  most  favourably  the  scheme  of  a  more  complete 
dictatorship  propomided  in  the  new  doctrine.  The  majority  of 
them,  when  they  fell  back  into  the  revolutionary  state,  showed 
their  moral  deficiency  by  ceasing  to  subscribe  to  my  subsidy, 
aâ  if  the  founder  of  Positivism  deserved  to  starve  because  he 
approved  of  the  abolition  of  the  parliamentary  regime. 

It  is  in  the  opposite  camp  then  that  the  true  religion  must 
henceforth  chiefly  look  for  converts,  as  was  spedaUy  pointed  out 
in  the  preface  to  my  last  volume.  There  Positivism  can  assume 
its  normal  attitude,  because  there  the  paramount  question  is 
that  of  Order  J  which  Positivism  alone  can  solve,  and  which  stirs, 
particularly  at  the  present  day,  anxieties  more  deep-seated  than 
the  vague  sympathy  for  an  isolated  conception  of  Progress. 
But  the  Gbvemments  of  the  West  are  too  much  given  over  to  a 
retrograde  empiricism  to  welcome  the  new  polity  as  they  ought. 
.This  is  why  I  am  obliged  to  address  myself  to  the  East  in  order 
to  sketch  the  direct  relations  of  Positivism  to  European  conser- 
vatives. By  way  of  doing  so  I  have  offered  the  part  of  this 
treatise  already  published  to  two  eminent  chiefs,  in  the  two 
manifestoes  appended  to  this  preface.  Although  the  first  of 
these  manifestoes  cannot  yet  have  arrived  at  its  destination,^  its 

>  The  foUowiog  letter,  sent  direct  bj  post,  and  remaining  as  yet  unanswered, 
will  sufficiently  explain  this  unexpected  delay: — 

7b  Hia  Mcfjtvty  Nieholoê  L,  Emperor  o/Busna,  8t.  Peteraburg. 

Paris,  Thursday,  Archimedes  20,  65. 
(AprU  14,  1868.) 

I  hare  determined  to  present  to  your  Migeety  the  first  two  Tolnmes  of 
my  System  nf  Pùeitive  PMy  and  the  little  episodic  work  called  the  Pùeitiviet 
Cateehiem,  which  is  intended  to  describe  succinctly  my  doctrine  as  a  whole.  These 
three  volumes  ought  to  reach  you,  along  with  a  special  letter  of  December  20, 
1852,  calculated  to  give  you  some  idea  beforehand  of  the  nature  of  the  new  &ith. 
Tou  would  hare  received  the  whole  ere  now,  if  I  had  not  counted  too  much  on  a 
special  means  of  transmission  which  seemed  to  me  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
mode.  But  being  compelled  to  resort  to  the  latter,  I  applied  recently  to  the 
Russian  Embassy,  where  I  was  informed  that  they  could  not,  by  their  rules, 
undertake  to  transmit  it  without  a  direct  and  special  authorisation.  It  is  this 
leave,  Sire,  which  I  now  venture  to  request  of  you.  The  free  circulation  which  my 
fundamental  work  has  always  had  in  Russia  encourages  me  to  hope  that  a  worthy 
reception  will  be  accorded  to  the  treatise  which  completes  it,  and  which  is  a  proof 
that  from  the  very  centre  of  Western  agitation  can  arise  conceptions  neither 
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importance  determines  me  to  publish  it  at  onoe.  Besides,  this 
may  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  laying  it  before  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  The  second  letter  was  transmitted 
without  any  obstacle  to  the  noble  Vizier,  during  his  short  retire- 
ment from  the  office  which  he  has  since  worthily  resumed. 

It  will  at  first  be  thought  that  as  the  Czar  has  shown  a  dis- 
position to  disturb  Europe  since  my  Bussian  manifesto  was 
written,  I  had  better  have  deferred  publishing  it  until  these 
unforeseen  disorders,  which  cannot  last  long,  should  be  at  an 
end.  But  besides  that  I  read  this  piece  to  the  Positivist  Society 
December  29,  1852,  the  need  for  its  full  publication  appeared 
to  me  upon  the  whole  to  be  too  urgent  to  brook  such  delay.  I 
am  therefore  bound  to  express  at  the  same  time  my  formal  dis- 
approbation of  the  Czar's  conduct  in  deviating  if  only  for  a  time 
from  his  usual  policy.  lUie  scrupulous  preservation  of  peace  in 
Europe  is,  in  the  existing  political  system,  an  axiom  so  universally 
admitted,  that  the  mere  appearance  or  threat  of  violating  it 
can  only  proceed  from  want  of  energy.  No  chief,  however^  is 
better  placed  than  the  Czar  for  duly  resisting  the  mistaken 
impulses  of  a  backward  people,  whose  blind  enthusiasm  he  does 
not  share.  Indeed  with  the  people  itself  the  enthusiasm  is  more 
factitious  than  reaL 

The  second  manifesto  is  less  important  than  the  first  ; 
but  I  would  point  out  that  it  has  an  indirect  as  well  as  a'direct 
use.  While  it  elucidates  the  polity  of  the  East,  it  may  also 
react  on  Western  thought  and  help  to  place  it  at  the  true  point 
of  view  for  the  k  organisation  both  of  Islamism  and  Catholi- 
cism ;  for  since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Age  these  two  problems 
are  in  their  essential  features  the  same.  The  habit  of  regard- 
ing them  as  connected  will  do  more  than  anything  else,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West,  to  make  men  see  what  must  be  the 

frÎToloQS  nor  fubyeniTe.  Hayiog  regard  to  the  înTolniitaiy  delay  in  the  trans- 
niaioD  of  my  books,  I  venture  to  prees  for  a  prompt  despatch  of  an  authorisation 
which  wiU  permit  me  to  show  the  just  respect  of  a  true  philosopher  for  the  only 
statesman  of  Christendom. 

Salutation  and  Respect, 

AUOUSTB  OoifnL 
(10  Rue  Moosienr-le-IViDee.) 
a2 
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nature  of  that  universal  religion,  the  search  for  which  has  bera 
the  main  preoccupation  of  both  halves  of  the  Boman  World. 

Before  concluding  this  preface  I  must  give  two  personal 
explanations,  the  one  rectifying  a  gross  error,  the  other  fulfil- 
ling a  pious  duty.  When  I  am  able  to  found  the  ^  Occidental 
Beview,'  its  quarterly  publication  will  afford  me  the  means  of 
making  such  announcements  suitably.  Till  then,  as  I  have  no 
access  to  the  journals  of  the  day,  I  can  only  publish  these 
special  reports  in  my  prefaces,  where  they  are  certainly  some- 
what out  of  place. 

From  the  outset  of  my  career  I  have  never  ceased  to  repre- 
v/  sent  the  great  Gondorcet  as  my  spiritual  father.  This  regular 
filiation  appears  clearly  from  a  comparison  of  our  doctrines, 
since  my  foundation  of  Sociology  consisted  chiefly  in  duly 
carrying  out  the  plan  conceived  by  my  predecessor  for  subordi- 
nating Polity  to  History.  But  the  personal  analogy  between 
us,  I  make  bold  to  say,  goes  to  confirm  our  relationship  as 
philosophers;  for  in  both  cases  there  is  a  Mathematical  prepara- 
tion resulting  in  a  continual  tendency  and  a  constant  endeavour 
i      to  carry  the  scientific  spirit  into  the  domain  of  Society. 

Such  points  of  contact,  to  say  nothing  of  my  constant 
declarations,  ought  to  satisfy  all  impartial  and  judicious  minds 
that  it  is  absurd  to  trace  my  labours  to  the  original  prompting 
of  any  one  else  than  Gondorcet.  Nevertheless  my  unfortunate 
connection  in  early  youth  with  a  depraved  charlatan  has  sug- 
gested to  envious  and  frivolous  persons  an  hypothesis  which, 
notwithstanding  its  irrationality,  has  been  widely  circulated. 
An  ephemeral  sect,  worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  chief  whom  it 
invented  for  itself,  had  a  principal  hand  in  spreading  this  fable, 
which  enabled  it  at  once  to  gratify  its  hatred  and  to  make  capital 
out  of  my  earliest  writings.  This  was  why  I  thought  it  right  to 
insert  a  special  note  on  this  subject  in  the  last  pre£Bu;e  of  my 
fundamental  work.  I  should  have  confined  myself  to  that 
decisive  explanation  if  I  had  not  afterwards  found  that  it  had 
not  prevented  several  writers,  some  of  them  well  disposed 
towards  me,  from  thoughtlessly  propagating  a  supposition  more 
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ridiculous  even  than  it  was  odious*  Any  dne  who  86t  the 
doctrines  side  by  side  might  long  ago  have  seen  how  little 
truth  there  was  in  this  self-contradictory  calumny,  according  to 
which  my  first  inspirations  were  derived  from  a  source  which 
repels  them.  But,  lest  my  silence  should  contribute  to  prolong 
this  misconception,  I  return,  for  the  last  time,  to  painful 
memories  in  order  to  declare  here  that  I  owe  nothing  to  that 
personage,  not  even  the  smallest  instruction. 

When  he  got  hold  of  me  I  was  not  quite  twenty  years  old, 
and  my  enthusiasm,  which  till  then  had  found  its  heroes  only 
among  the  dead,  soon  led  me  to  regard  all  the  conceptions 
which  sprung  up  in  my  own  mind  during  our  intimacy  as  due 
to  bis  original  inspirations.  When  I  had  recovered  from  my 
illusiouf  I  saw  that  the  only  result  of  this  connection  had  been 
to  hamper  my  spontaneous  meditations,  previously  guided  by 
Condorcet,  and  that  I  had  gained  from  it  absolutely  nothing. 
From  other  persons  whom  I  knew  in  those  days  I  gained  light 
on  secondary  points,  as  I  have  always  been  glad  to  acknowledge. 
But  from  my  acquaintance  with  this  man  I  gained  nothing  of 
either  scientific  or  logical  value. 

Such  barrenness  of  result  is  easily  e3cplained  by  his  nature 
and  education.  He  was  a  mere  writer,  and  that  a  vague  and 
superficial  one.  He  only  dififered  from  other  literary  men  in 
being  less  lettered  than  they,  though  in  want  of  scientific 
instruction  he  was  quite  on  a  level  with  them.  Of  original 
creation  he  was  always  incapable.  Even  his  mistakes  he  stole 
from  other  people's  brains. 

His  transient  renown  will  be  looked  on  by  posterity  as  one 
of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  our  mental  aod  moral 
anarchy,  resting  as  it  did  on  nothing  but  rampant  charlatanism 
without  a  grain  of  real  worth.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of 
this  personage  are  exactly  painted  in  the  cynical  résuTné  of  his 
life  which  he  wa9  fond  of  giving  ;  one  half  of  it,  according  to 
him,  had  been  devoted  to  buying  ideas,  and  the  other  half  to 
selling  them. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  preface  by  deploring  the  peculiar 
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ill-fortune  which  recently  deprived  me  of  an  eminent  disciple, 
who  wovdd,  I  doubt  not,  have  become  one  of  the  best  supports 
of  Positivism.  When  I  noticed  in  the  preface  of  the  preceding 
volume  the  worthy  adhesion  of  a  noble  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
I  little  thought  that  a  fatal  malady  was  about  to  rob  me  of  the 
ill-fated  Wallace  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

I  had  only  three  conversations  with  him — ^which,  however, 
were  of  a  decisive  character — and  our  correspondence  in  the 
intervals  was  as  short  as  it  was  precious  ;  but  I  saw  enough  to 
convince  me  of  the  loss  he  has  been  to  Humanity.  With  his 
rare  qualities  of  heart,  intellect,  and  character,  he  must  have 
powerfully  expedited  the  difficult  transition  which  is  the  task 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  speculative  culture,  esthetic  as 
well  as  scientific,  was  worthy  of  his  fine  natural  gifts,  and  was 
free  from  all  afifectation.  But,  from  what  he  spontaneously 
confided  to  me,  I  had  reason  to  think  that,  notwithstanding  the 
literary  attempts  of  his  youth,  he  would  have  distinguished 
himself  more  in  active  life,  in  a  country  where  great  citizens 
are  of  more  account  than  magistrates.  As  an  estimate  of  his 
true  worth  I  venture  to  compare  him  with  the  most  eminent  of 
American  statesmen,  Jefiferson,  although,  from  the  inequality 
of  their  developement  and  the  difiference  of  their  situations,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  resemblance  between  the  two  men  is  not 
easily  recognisable. 

Whenever  I  see  a  really  superior  man  thus  pass  away 
before  his  time,  I  deplore  the  fate  of  Humanity  in  being 
powerless  against  the  external  laws  which  rob  her  of  her  best 
organs.  Although  the  subjective  influence  of  the  dead  perpetu- 
ates the  services  they  rendered  to  their  race  in  life,  it  can  never 
make  us  forget  that  we  lost  Bichat,  Vauvenargues,  and  Bellini 
before  we  had  felt  their  full  ascendency.  Theological  optimism 
prescribes  a  stupid  respect  for  such  calamities.  But  the  Posi- 
tive Beligion  bids  us  deplore  them  as  the  most  painful  of  the 
imperfections  in  the  Universal  Order.  May  these  legitimate 
regrets  at  least  dispose  us  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  value  of 
great  men  while  we  have  them  with  us,  that  we  may  siurround 
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their  lives  with  everything  that  can  further  their  office  instead 
of  letting  them  waste  their  energies  in  the  struggle  with  envy 
"and  misery  I 

In  concluding  this  communication  I  must  signalise  the 
noble  example  set  by  my  imfortunate  friend  Wallace  sponta- 
neously in  his  last  hours.  He  had  become  my  largest  subscriber, 
and  this  objective  patronage  he  subjectively  perpetuated  by 
leaving  me  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  francs.  His  worthy 
brother,  whom  he  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  last  wishes, 
accomplished  this  special  duty  vrith  admirable  delicacy. 

AuousTE  Comte. 

10  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince.)    Paris,  Dante  23,  65.    (Sunday  August  7»  1863.) 
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invasions  repressed.) 

Third  Phase  of  the  Middle  Age.  (Monotheistic 
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Fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Modern  Move- 
ment, intellectual  and  sodal,  treated  as  a  whole. 

General  account  of  its  spontaneous  Phase.  (Four- 
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General  account  of  the  Deistic  Phase. 
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26th  Lecture,    General  a^unt  of  the  new  Spiritual  Regime  in 

both  private  and  public  life. 

26th  Lecture,    Fundamental  characteristics  of  the  last  Western 

Transition  treated  as  a  whole. 

27th  Lwture.    Temporal  organisation  of  this  Transition. 

2Bth  Lecture,    Spiritual  organisation  of  this  Transition. 
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Future,  and  the  ordering  of  the  Present» 
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To  Hiê  Majesty  ihe  Otar  Nteholtu,  St.  Peteiihury. 

PuU,  Bicbst  19,  64.    (Hond«j,  Deeembai20,  1S52.) 
SiKl, 

A  philoaopbar,  who  is  n  steadj  republican,  offeia  to  tte  moit 
■iMolute  of  Kxisting  kings  a  woik  whicb  explaïna  ajetemMicaHj  how 
Uumftuity  id  to  be  regeoirrikted  both  socially  Fuid  intoUectunU;.  But  luch 
K  pn>ceMling  is  easily  e:iplai[ied  b;  iU  epeuiol  circumaUncea.  For  thia 
thuikei,  evi;r  fiioae  Uia  tirst  decrisive  step  in  IH2'2,  hu  always  combated  the 
Soreietgnty  of  tbe  People  and  Equulity  morn  ndicallj  in  the  name  of 
ptOgTeso,  tbao  any  retro)tr»de  school  has  beea  able  to  do  ;  and  thia  autocrat, 
from  his  accesnian  in  1S-J5,  iias  alirays  wotlliily  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  progress  id  his  vast  states,  while  preserring  them  by  hia  wisdom  and 
firmueaa  froui  the  HKitatioa  of  the  WesL  Such  being  ita  aotecedents,  the 
CommuDJcitiirm  I  am  now  mnldng  mny  perve  aa-a  type  of  the  normal 
relations  which  in  a  well-ordered  society  should  exist  between  true  tli«o- 
,  riciana  and  eminent  practicians.  In  Fnnce  my  attitude  aa  a  philosopher 
is  neceaeatily  anomalous,  because  the  tmfitneaa  of  the  upper  class  oblige*  me 
habitually  to  appeal  to  tbe  lower  ;  a  course  which  gives  a  revolutionfuy  colour 
to  the  beat  counsels.  In  Eastern  Europe  alone  can  enlightsned  theories 
now  find  chieb  diapoaed  to  appreciate  and  able  to  utilLe  them.  This 
contrast  ia  a  natural  result  of  Western  anarchy,  which  genetslly  lodf[es 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  most  mediocre,  because  it  profuunSly  disturbs 
tbe  most  difficult  of  sodal  functions,  the  absttact  clsssificatioii  of  individuals 
acooidinjf  to  their  proper  worth. 

The  nature  of  this  vast  malady  ia  such  that  it«  treatment  most  be  left 
chiefly  to  philosophera  ;  for  it  consists  in  a  sort  of  chronic  insani^  which, 
since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Age,  disposes  each  individual  to  recognise,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  no  authority  except  his  own,  at  least  in  the  most  com- 
plicated and  important  questions.  It  results  from  the  hopeless  decay  of  the 
old  faiths,  and  it  will  never  be  remedied  until  a  new  faith  arises  proof 
against  the  dissolving  influence  of  discussion.  Not  only  is  the  disorder  in 
the  world  of  action  a  mere  consequence  of  the  spiritual  disoiginisation,  but 
this  latter  is  more  an  intellectual  than  a  moral  diiturhanca.  The  social 
lailimenU,  no  doubt,  are  already  much  impaired,  espedally  the  most 
common  of  tbem,  Veneration  ;  still,  they  ore  the  mAe  support  of  Western 
life,  and  if  they  are  unsettled  it  is  because  the  correaponding  idea»  ore 
unsettled.  That  the  latter  should  thus  react  on  the  (brmer  was  inevitable  ; 
but  the  process  has  now  been  carried  so  fiir  that  it  is  seriously  threatening 
our  true  aptitude  for  sodety  ;  for  it  has  almost  entirely  suspended  the 
I  instinct  of  Continuity  of  successive  generations,  the  moat  distinguishing 
I  cbanctetistic  of  Humanity,  and  has  left  no  feeling  but  one  of  a  oooim 

'  The  ssmnd  piece  ot  the  Appendix,  consisting  of  the  Anthor*!  fboith  '  *'""^H 
Cirenlor,'  has  besn  omiltsd,  as  not  islating  to  Ihs  saty  set  of  the  present  work.— Eo. 
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Solidarity  with  our  oontemporariesy  which  thus  often  becomes  a  source  of 
distorhance.  The  collective  reTolt  of  modem  thinkers  against  all  the 
authorities  of  former  times  has  gradually  produced  in  each  indiridual  an 
habitual  insurrection  of  the  mind  against  the  heart,  tending  to  destroy  aU 
human  discipline.  The  whole  West  is  thus  drifting  towards  a  sarage 
communism  in  which  true  Liberty  would  be  crushed  under  a  degrading 
Equality. 

It  is  an  unprecedented  situation.  We  shall  understand  it  better  if  we 
contrast  it  with  the  only  case  in  history  which  to  some  extent  resembles 
it — the  passage  of  the  Western  world  from  Polytheism  to  Monotheism. 
That  long  and  painful  transition  was  more  social  than  intellectual  ;  and 
therein  lay  its  principal  difficulties,  which  consisted  in  a  profound  alteration 
of  ancient  civic  life  in  order  to  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Modem 
RevolutioUi  on  the  contrary,  coming  after  that  decisive  transformation,  is 
chiefly  intellectual,  its  main  tendency  being  towards  a  radical  renovation  of 
human  conceptions.  Here  we  notice  the  silliness  of  our  learned  doctors 
whose  theoretic  impotence  and  temporal  ambition  dispose  them  to  represent 
as  political  a  question  which  is  essentially  religious.  IncApable  of  founding 
a  fiîith  really  new,  they  confine  themselves,  each  in  his  own  way,  to  restoring 
the  old  one,  shom  of  the  institutions  indispensable  to  its  completeness.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  phantom,  their  efforts  only  tend  to  prolong  indefinitely 
the  revolutionary  state,  by  continually  inciting  the  populace  in  every  country 
to  new  political  attempts  which  can  lead  to  nothing  unless  they  rest  on  a  true 
philosophic  reconstmction.  Thus  it  is  that  in  our  day  theoricians  are  the 
most  dangerous  sources  of  disturbance  because  they  are  at  bottom  no  less 
retrograde  than  they  are  anarchic  Deplorable  as  is  the  stationary,  or 
rather  obstractive,  empiricism  of  Western  govemments,  it  is  really  more 
conducive  to  every  kind  of  progress  than  the  theories  of  our  philosophers, 
by  the  very  fact  that  it  maintains  material  order  in  the  midst  of  spiritual 
disorder. 

In  this  confusion,  which  many  had  honestly  begun  to  think  hopeless, 
the  source  of  the  remedy  becomes  evident  the  moment  we  carefully 
examine  the  disease.  The  fact  is  that  the  revolt  of  modem  intellect  is  far 
from  being  absolute.  It  has  indeed  rejected  beliefs  which  had  become 
really  hostile  to  human  reason  ;  but  it  has  submitted  with  docility  to  the 
growing  authority  of  the  new  dogmas  of  science,  though  not  acquainted 
with  their  demonstrations.  True,  this  submission  is  at  present  limited  to 
Natural  Philosophy.  But  from  its  continual  extension  we  are  entitled  to 
infer  that  it  will  apply  also  to  the  higher  domains  of  Morals  and  Sociology, 
provided  that  their  theories  are  worked  out  after  the  same  method  which 
has  regenerated  the  lower  sciences. 

Thé  chief  difficulty  then  of  Westem  reorganisation  consists  in  rendering 
Social  Sdence  as  positive  as  all  the  sciences  preceding  it.  When  that  is  once 
effected,  each  of  the  general  maxims  needed  for  our  private  or  public  con- 
duct can  be  firmly  established  ;  for  they  will  rest  on  true  demonstrations, 
always  open  to  the  examination  of  competent  minds,  and  spontaneously 
accepted  by  the  vulgar.  Such  a  reconstruction  is  possible  because  the 
future  of  Humanity,  like  every  other  future,  is  the  result  of  a  past  that  may 
be  completely  understood,  but  which  no  intervention  of  the  present,  how- 
ever energetic,  can  modify  except  in  a  secondary  degree.  This  was  why  my 
principal  precursor,  the  eminent  Condorcet,  tried  to  found  Polity  directly  on 
History.    His  admihible  effort  was  doomed  to  fail  because  the  preliminary 
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■dencM  wen  not  at  thit  time  lafficiontlj  elabomted.  But  ha  left  me  the 
doe  to  the  caiiitruoti<m  nf  Sociologj  when  the  outlinet  of  Biolof^  ahould 
be  kdeqnatelj  tnwed.  Thenceforwud  m;  principtl  ta«k  wta  todiacoTertha 
lùndtmental  lawi  of  the  humui  evolution.  The  hiitoricAl  theory  to  which 
I  wte  ted  toon  proved  oapahle  of  embruing  rU  leal  knowledge  ;  «nd  the 
•jttenutic  unity  of  whidk  modem  reuon  wm  in  want  wu  conttltuted 
by  the  foundttlion  of  n  completely  positive  philosophy, 

Thii  philosophy,  which  shows  that  n  moTeinent  supposed  to  be  purely 
critical  bus  reallf  an  orgHnio  teodency,  hnd  no  eooner  eppenred  tbu  it  made 
it8  way  iato  Rusiiia,  Your  goremment,  thoujfh  Biercijing  a  wiae  Tigtlame 
over  the  importation  of  Western  books,  never  impeded  the  free  ciroulatioa 
of  the  «in  vnlumeaofmy  '  Positive  Philosophy,'  published  betwesn  1830  and 
1642.  From  anme  valuable  communications — 1  may  npeciiy  two  p«tMiial 
ioterviews  with  Che  old  Count  Romiinzotr  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1830 — I 
bad  loon  reason  to  know  that  tbe  better  clas«  of  renders  in  Ruliia  do  not 
look  on  tbe  French  intellect  as  hopelessly  given  over  to  anarchical  •ophitnu, 
I  desired  here  to  express  openly  the  giHititude  which  I  shall  aln'aysandjoMly 
feel  for  this  honouinble  distinction, 

I  need  eay  no  more  on  my  philosophical  fouodation,  with  which  you  ue 
Builiciently  acquninied.  "SVhat  I  particularly  desite  to  suboiit  to  your 
eminent  judgment  is  the  religious  conitrnctioti  firmly  built  an  that  fuundji- 
tion.     The  work  I  am  sending  you  relAtes  eiciuaively  to  that  subject. 

According  to  my  encyclopedic  cUssiflcntion,  sociitl  ^peculationa  are 
■uhordinnte  to  tbe  whole  body  uf  positive  theories  on  tlie  liiNipler  and  mere 
geoeml  phenomeoa.  Hence  the  most  difficult  of  all  atudit"  me  confined  to 
t,  few  mindi  of  tbe  bi^jhsst  clasa,  and  thoee  only  when  suitably  prepared. 
Wehavehere  therefore  ^discipline  to  which  none  can  refuse  s ubmiaùon,  and 
which  ii  calculated  to  deliver  the  Went  from  sophists  and  rhetoridani.  At 
the  same  time  the  logical  and  scientific  preponderance  benceforth  acquired 
by  the  social  point  of  view  cannot  but  lead  tbe  modem  Intellect  to  return  to 
it*  proper  allegiauce  to  tba  Heart,  and  ao  put  au  end  for  ever  to  Western 
ananshy.  But  this  twofold  tendeucy  can  only  be  realised  by  extending 
Positiviam  to  the  piincipal  human  domain,  that  is  to  tay  by  applying  it 
directly  to  the  Affective  Life. 

The  poeitive  spirit  always  consists  in  acquiring  a  sufljdent  knowledge  of 
reality  to  improve  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  arose  at  first  out  of  practical 
wisdom,  and  it  gradually  regenerated  the  whole  field  of  speculation.  The 
last  step  in  its  conquest  of  tbeae  two  domains  was  the  foundation  of  Sorio- 
logy,  by  which  it  embraced  the  moat  complicated  and  most  modifiable 
phenomeDH.  But  thia  did  not  enable  it  to  regenerate  Keli^ion.  For  as  it 
ia  the  business  of  Religion  to  regulate  human  existence,  it  has  above  all 
things  to  take  account  of  the  principal  motors  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Feelings,  Poutivism,  therefore,  could  only  accomplish  the  religious  regene- 
ration of  the  West  by  condensing  itself  into  a  single  dogma,  which  should 
be  as  fit  to  diract  our  Affections  as  our  Thou)ihto  and  our  Acta.  To  esta- 
blish such  s  ungle  dogma  is  the  peculiar  and  direct  aim  of  my  second 
career.  Although  the  treatise  which  has  this  for  its  object  is  not  yet 
finished,  the  two  volumes  sent  herewith  form  its  most  difiicult  and  decisive 
moiety.  Moreover  their  perusal  ahould  be  preceded  by  that  of  the  Poai- 
tivist  Catechism,  containing  a  summary  but  complete  exposition  of  the  new 
religion,  the  full  devetopement  of  which  may  be  afterwards  studied  in  the 
FomtiTe  Polity. 
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Thnrouglily  as  this  religious  construction  had  been  prepared  bj  my 
philosophic  foundation,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  carry  it  out  properly 
if  I  had  not  myself  at  the  right  moment  undergone  a  searching  moral  re- 
generation under  the  holy  influence  of  a  woman — an  influence  which 
during  the  last  seven  years  has  been  continually  strengthened,  and  peifected 
by  her  death.  For  the  modem  spirit  could  only  be  renovated  by  one  who 
had  been  radically  imbued  with  it  This  had  been  my  case,  and  I  had 
therefore  full  experii^nce  of  its  anarchical  opposition  to  the  normal  rule  of 
the  Heart,  the  cultivation  of  which  in  myself  was  indispensable  to  the 
acoomplisbment  of  my  last  work.  I  should  hold  myself  chargeable  with 
both  in^atitude  and  self-deception  if  I  did  not  draw  due  attention  to  this 
angelic  influence  ;  moreover  it  affords  an  example  of  the  ultimate  state  of 
human  reason,  in  which  Man  will  think  under  the  spontaneous  inspiration 
of  Woman. 

Thus  by  a  due  cooperation  of  Heart  and  Intellect,  and  in  the  central 
seat  of  modem  anarchy,  arose  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Humanity,  the 
only  possible  basis  of  the  Universal  Religion  which  had  been  sought  in  vain 
for  twenty  centuries  in  the  West  and  in  the  East  Henceforth  our  Unity 
consists  in  always  connecting  our  life,  whether  public  or  private,  with  this 
immense  and  eternal  Being,  composed  of  all  individuals  really  capable  of 
assimilation.  Our  whole  developement,  whether  individual  or  social,  is 
governed  by  her  normal  destiny,  which  in  its  turn  is  ever  subordinate  to 
the  immutable  laws  of  the  Universal  Order  ;  nor  can  our  feelings,  thoughts, 
or  actions  be  fully  regulated  in  any  other  way  than  by  loving  and  knowing 
her  in  order  to  seTve  her.  The'  mere  general  conception  of  Humanity  at 
onoe  gives  us  the  sacred  formula  of  the  Positive  Religion  :  The  principle ^ 
Lote:  the  basiêy  Order:  the  endy  Progreêê,  For  the  better  guidance  of 
actual  life,  this  universal  rule  is  divided  into  two  mottoes  for  ordinary  use  : 
one  moral  and  esthetic,  Live  for  others;  the  other  political  and  ecientiflc, 
Order  and  Procrées;  the  first  being  more  specially  appropriate  to  the 
aff*ective  sex,  the  second  to  the  active  sex. 

The  spontaneous  germs  of  this  final  religion  necessarily  exist  even  in 
the  earliest  state  of  mankind.  Amid  the  variety  of  religions  incident  to  the 
long  child h<2od  of  our  race,  we  can  always  discern  the  worship  of  Humanity 
underneath  the  two  worships  which  naturally  precede  it,  that  of  Family 
and  still  more  that  of  Country.  This  twofold  preparation  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  case  of  those  exceptional  families,  which  through  a  succession  of 
generations  have  been  devoted  to  the  principal  public  service.  The  organs 
of  this  hereditary  office  are,  from  their  position,  more  likely  than  other  men 
to  catch  the  social  point  of  view,  and,  if  disposed  to  do  their  duty,  soon 
rise  above  the  supematural  destination  which  would  prompt  them  to  isola- 
tion, and  feel  themselves  to  be  servants  of  Humanity,  instituted  by  the  Past 
in  the  interest  of  the  Future.  Every  normal  supremacy  tends  to  react  in 
this  way  on  those  who  wield  it,  and  the  more  deeply  and  definitely  in  pro- 
portion as  the  authority  is  more  vast  and  varied. 

As  the  different  modes  of  Polytheism  were  always  closely  connected 
with  polity,  they  nevei*  hindered  the  ancients  from  developing  the  feelings 
naturally  excited  by  collective  activity.  But  Monotheism,  especially  the 
Christian  form  of  it,  could  only  systématise  human  life  by  concentrating  it 
on  an  essentially  personal  end,  which  assumed  such  overwhelming  import- 
ance that  it  would  have  precluded  all  social  progress  if  afiective  and  prac- 
tical impulses  did  not  always  get  the  better  of  speculative  obstacles,     Posi- 
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tivUm  will  nTÎTS  this  spirit  of  eulier  time*-;  and  the  nohlo  iutincti,  rticb 
of  jon  impelled  the  Scipioa,  the  Cnsus  ud  the  Trajana  to  d«vote  «11  tlieir 
powen  to  the  constant  serrice  of  Humanity,  mil  pravail  amin  and  for  ev«p- 
more.  That  end  loo  wiU  now  be  directlj  aimed  «t,  whidi  it  could  not  be 
while  our  intellect  was  maiolj  occupied  with  chimeiical  speculatiane,  and  our 
liigheat  activitj  was  wsated  in  mutual  hostilitiea.  The  complete  advent 
of  the  Great  Bung  could  not  even  be  conceived  as  long  aa  Theologism  and 
War  prevented  the  requisite  uuivenalit;  o7  opinions  and  manners.  It  was 
thus  thst  the  Modem  Movement  served  u  n  preparation  for  the  Positiva 
HeligioD,  bj  graduallj  substituting  real  knowledge  for  supematural  beliefs, 
■nd  the  industrial  life  fur  tbe  militarj. 

Notwithstanding  this  npcessaty  opposition,  it  is  the  Srst  du^  of  Poeitintm 
to  render  full  justice  to  all  earlier  regimes  ai  having  been  epontaneouslj  in- 
stituted bj  Humanitj  to  direct  her  laborious  initiation.  It  is  even  more 
true  of  the  race  thnn  of  tbi:  iodividunl  thnt  life  must  hare  two  successive 
Btflp-es:  the  first  purely  prepanitory,  nnd  destioed  mainly  to  deitlope  our 
powers  by  a  natuml  exercise  of  thsm  ;  the  oecnnd  definitife,  in  wbicb  we 
rirpilatf  the  use  of  those  powers  by  aa  adequate  appreciation  of  the  Inwa  re- 
lating to  them.  But  in  this  final  state  we  nre  only  mnrcbing  lytlfmatktiUy, 
though  of  course  more  completely  and  directly,  in  the  Mme  path  which  we 
had  before  pursued  empirically.  For  though  Buperoatunil  beliefa  promised 
a  solitary  immortality,  what  men  alvays  nimed  at  was  to  live  honourably 
in  the  memory  of  their  fellow-meu.  And  eimilwly  in  the  midst  of  military 
manners  we  essity  detect  the  natural  humso  preference  for  the  peaceful 
charms  of  domestic  life,  which  is  allied  lo  the  only  form  of  public  activity 
capable  of  becoming  universal. 

Although  the  preparatory  regime  seemed  opposed  to  Positive  belief  and 
TnduBtrial  activity,  it  never  ceased  to  bring  ns  (tradiially  nearer  both,  as  long 
as  the  Theological  spirit  and  Military  life  continued  indlfriensnble  to  the 
developement  of  intellect  and  socinbilitT,  The  Wert  of  modern  times  owes 
all  its  ftdvanlages.  first  to  the  Mental  evolution  of  the  Greeks,  then  to  the 
Active  career  of  Rome,  and  lastly  to  the  AtTeclive  training  of  the  Middle 
Age.  Thia  threefold  preparation  itself  tested  on  the  udvenal  foundation 
laid  by  primitive  Theocracy.  Thos  Positivism  eiplaina  sod  glorifies  all  the 
preceding  regimes,  no  one  of  which  became  eeBenl'*lly  vicious  till  it  waa 
drawing  near  its  fall  and  waa  unduly  prolonging  a  rule  that  waa  naturally 
provisional.  Even  these  late  detreneracies  may  oftener  than  not  be  excused 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  imposable  to  avoid  them  when  there  was  nc 
theory  to  point  theni  out,  and  no  means  of  intervening  to  prêtent  them  ;  two 
privileges  eicluaively  belonging  to  the  normal  and  only  systematic  order. 

This  (pontaneoua  capadty  for  tmderstanding  and  honouring  the  whole 
Past  is  the  must  characteristic  property  of  the  Poûtive  Philoeophy,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  uniformly  relative  spirit  could  alone  give  to  historical  concep- 
tions their  indispensable  completeness.  Under  the  religion  of  Humani^, 
History  becomes  the  Sacred  Science,  as  being  directiy  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  deatiniee  of  the  Great  Being.  Upon  it  chiefly  is  based  the  just 
authority  of  the  Positive  priesthood,  which  alone  is  fit  to  form  conclusions 
as  to  the  Future  of  the  human  race  from  an  interpretation  of  its  Past  The 
main  object  of  all  other  real  theories  is  to  lead  up  gradually  to  thia  adenoe. 
For  it  is  only  by  a  twofold  relation  with  it  that  they  can  have  an  encycIo< 
pedic  unity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  progreoa  of  tlie  various  sdenoea,  which 
hat  eo  profound  an  influence  on  homan  progreaa  as  a  whole,  matt  be  nnin- 
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telVgible  to  qda  who  is  luacqaainted  with  them.  While,  reciprocallj,  no 
ooe  can  be  reallj  maater  of  any  science  unless  he  studies  its  special  his- 
tory, which  again  is  bound  up  at  everj  step  with  the  general  history  of 
Humanity. 

Not  only  does  the  Pofative  Doctrine  lay  stress  on  the  preeminence  of 
historical  conceptions,  but  the  Positive  Worship  promotes  it  The  habit 
of  adoring  worthy  ancestors,  public  as  well  as  private,  becomes  in  fact  in- 
dispensable to  the  regular  developement  of  the  instinct  of  Continuity,  the 
principal  type  of  sociability.  The  cultivation  of  this  feeling  is  so  urgently 
needed  at  the  present  day,  that  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  already  to  pro- 
pose to  the  West  an  historical  Calendar,  calculated  to  systematise  the  daily 
commemoration  of  the  entire  past 

What  the  Positive  Doctrine  and  Worship  have  commenced,  the  Positive 
Regime  completes.  It,  too,  contributes  to  the  normal  preponderance  wl^ich 
belongs  to  History  as  the  true  guide  of  human  life.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  human  Order  is  this  :  The  lÀving  are  eeêmdUiUy  and  iticreaemffly 
governed  hy  the  Dead.  It  is  only  when  Uiis  fact  is  recojmised  that  the 
general  notion  of  immutable  Laws  can  really  prevail  in  Polity,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  all  arbitrary  Wills,  human  as  well  aa  divine.  As  for  human 
iVoj^rew,  both  intellectual  and  social,  its  kind  and  degree  are  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  general  direction  in  which  Humanity  is  necessarily 
moving.  When  this  truth  is  seen,  the  Present  finds  a  sure  rule  of  action  in 
what  is  ita  natural  aim  :  to  carry  out  the  transition  from  the  Past  to  the 
Future  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  or  repair  fluctuations  and  deviations. 

This  historical  basis  having  been  laid,  we  are  better  able  to  estimate  the 
eapadty  of  Positivism  for  regulating  the  whole  of  human  existence. 

Under  its  intellectual  aspect,  the  Religion  of  Humanity  sanctions  most 
profoundly  all  aound  scientific  studies  ;  but  at  the  same  time  imposes  upon 
them  a  wise  encyclopedic  discipline  by  constantly  subordinating  special 
xeaearch  to  broad  general  views.  The  entire  system  of  positive  theories 
mi^  thus  be  condensed  into  two  grand  sciences,  Cosmology  and  Sociology, 
•todying  respectively  the  Earth  and  Man.  These  are  necessarily  insuscep- 
tible of  further  condensation,  as  neither  can  be  reduced  to  the  other,  notwith- 
•tanding  their  mutual  relations.  Without  Cosmology,  Sociology  can  have 
no  logical  or  scientific  consistence,  both  by  reason  of  its  greater  complexity, 
and  because  the  human  order  depends  upon  the  material  order.  But,  reci- 
procally, when  once  Sociology  is  constituted,  it  furnishes  the  only  discipline 
lor  Cosmology,  giving  to  tiie  relative  spirit  its  due  predominance,  and 
baniahing  every  abeolute  tendency  ;  for  we  ought  only  to  study  the  World 
with  a  view  to  the  study  of  Humanity.  The  true  Encyclopedic  Hierarchy 
is  instituted  by  breaking  up  each  of  these  two  theeretic  domains  into  its 
diflèrent  essential  elements.  Hence  we  get,  firet,  the  Inorganic  series, 
consisting  of  Mathematics  as  the  foundation,  and  Astronomy,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry  oomprehended  therewith  ;  secondly,  and  depending  on  this  neces- 
sary basis,  the  Organic  series,  commencing  with  Biology  and  specially 
characterised  by  Sociology,  properly  so  called,  with  Morals  for  the  crowning 


From  the  sabjective  point  of  view,  this  natural  classification  institutes 
Positive  Logic  by  determiiiing  the  unalterable  succession  of  our  abstract 
studies,  no  fondamental  step  of  which  can  be  omitted,  even  by  the  most 
gifted  thinkoTf  mider  penalty  of  radical  failure.  From  the  objective  point 
of  view,  it  mi^  the  imiveml  order  of  beings  or  existence.".     Thus,  when 
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we  look  Bt  it  u  &  whole,  we  gnitbar  from  it  the  mort  genentl  Uw  of  the 
World  of  Man,  according  to  which  the  nohler  phenomena  «ra  tUwtiya 
■ubordioate  to  the  couMr,  these  latter  being  also  the  more  regular,  becauie 
the  limpler.  The  increase  of  dignitj  then  ia  everywhere  cccomptLnisd  bj 
en  increaM,  not  of  independence,  but  of  lubmiaaion.  But,  inaamuch  na  the 
mort  complicated  phenomcaa  aie  alao  the  most  modifiable-  the  supeiior  lawa 
always  react  upon  the  infeiior,  and  thus  are  ever  ameliontUng  the  natunil 
order,  which  iii^cessatil;  rests  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  latter.  The 
most  eminent  of  all  known  being*  is  at  once  the  most  dependent  and  tlie 
moat  active  in  ft  general  economy,  of  which  it  ia  the  only  true  Protidence. 

Under  its  mnral  «spect,  the  chief  characteriatic  of  the  Pontive  Raligioo 
ia  lhnt  it  h  foimded  upon,  and  lends  its  support  to,  the  benevolent  instineto, 
the  naturftl  existence  of  which  whh  necessarily  denied  hy  Munotheiam, 
though  it  bad  been  represented  in  a  confused  way  bj  Polytheism.  To  live 
for  others  becomes  at  lieit  the  law  of  happiness  as  well  as  of  duty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scnpe  afforded  by  socinl  life  for  those  inclinations  in  following 
which  all  individuals  apontaneously  cooperale.  The  moral  discipline  of 
Catholicism  did  not  profess  to  do  more  than  bridle  the  personal  instincts. 
That  (if  Positivism  consista  chiefly  in  a  continuous  slimnlation  of  the  «vm- 
palhetic  affections,  the  normal  activity  of  whicli  furnishes  the  best  check 
upon  our  selfish  tendencies.     The   true   Ilelipion  devoti'S  ell   hiimnn  life, 

temal  situation,  and  so  proceeding  to  the  ameliaration  of  our  own  nature, 
the  principal  object  of  our  mterest,  whether  as  individuals  or  collectively. 
It  treats  egoism  as  our  greatest  infirmity,  from  which,  owing  to  our  bodily 
needs,  w«  can  never  entirety  escape,  and  strives  to  subordinate  it  habitually 
to  altruism,  the  empire  of  which  can  never  become  oppressive.  When  that 
is  effected,  the  constant  attention  we  are  obliged  to  pay  to  our  personal 
wants  is  purified  by  being  regulated  in  conformitj  with  the  social  purpoae 
for  which  we  exist 

But  this  full  develnpement  of  the  sympathetic  instincta  eibibits  suc- 
cessively three  natural  stages,  no  one  of  which  can  be  diapensed  with. 
Love  relates  Hrst  to  Family,  then  to  Country,  and  not  till  after  these  to 
Humanity.  This  normal  progression  affords  the  only  aolution  to  the  great 
problem— how  to  make  Sociability  prevail  habitually  over  Personally. 
Henca  domestic  life  ia  the  necessary  buda  of  the  whole  Poaitive  regime,  as 
being  the  only  source  whence  the  true  aocial  aentiments,  both  of  Continuity 
and  Solidarity,  can  derive  their  first  training — a  source  too  from  which  they 
murt  never  ceaae  to  draw  fresh  strength  in  the  course  of  their  ulterior 
develnpement.  This  ia  why  the  Universal  Worship  eialts  the  affective  sex 
into  the  Moral  Providence-  of  Humanly,  The  three  domestic  types  of  that 
sex  furnish  each  nf  us  with  the  three  guardian  angels  who  ought  constantly 
to  keep  us  back  from  evil,  and  urge  us  to  good.  Nor  does  this  holy  oSio» 
terminate  with  their  death,  but  rather  tends  to  be  ever  more  perfectly  per- 
lormed. 

Womsn'a  province  is  limited,  and  with  her  own  free  consent,  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Home.  Her  businesa  there,  especially  as  mother  and  wife,  ia 
to  improve  the  inner  nature  of  man  ;  while  he,  ruling  by  virtue  of  bis 
active  quftliti^,  is  bqund  to  preserve  her  from  labiur  outside  the  bnme,  and 
from  the  degradation  of  wealth.  Accordingly  the  Positive  Religion  ccmfeis 
upon  her  the  superintendence  of  all  edicalioit,  and  even  the  direction  of 
tÊuiruetioit  of  that  esaentially  esthetic  kind  which  can  be  given  in  the  family, 
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lad  which  prepares  for  the  adentifio  training  to  be  imparted  hy  the 
Church. 

Under  this  feminine  influence,  Art,  the  soul  of  Worship,  developes  its 
aptitude  for  strengthening  our  best  feelings  bj  their  ideal  exercise  in  worship, 
the  habit  of  which  alone  can  prevent  or  remedy  the  hardening  tendency  uf 
speculation.  Initiated  by  Woman  into  esthetic  culture  before  the  Priest 
introduces  us  to  science,  we  acquire  a  disposition  always  to  cultiyate  the 
instinct  of  perfection  which  must  lend  a  charm  to  active  life,  and  even  help 
to  guide  it 

Under  its  political  aspect  the  chief  feature  of  Positivism  is  that  it 
everywhere  substitutes  duties  for  rights,  as  it  does  laws  for  causes,  by  the 
radical  elimination  of  arbitrary  wills,  that  so  the  relative  may  supersede 
the  absolute.  Thus,  every  worthy  citizen  becomes  a  social  f unctionaxy,  nr  t 
only  exercising  a  special  office,  but  taking  part  according  to  his  qualifications 
in  tiie  general  economy.  Confidence  and  responsibility — such  are  the  two 
perennial  conditions  of  service  as  between  man  and  man,  the  conditions 
under  which  independence  and  concert  are  brought  into  thorough  harmony. 
When  power  and  wealth  are  constantly  connected  with  their  nodal  purpose, 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  they  must  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  individiials 
and  that  the  poesession  of  them  must  be  justly  protected,  if  they  are  to  be 
useful  to  the  public  ;  for  great  duties  require  great  powers.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  universal  preponderance  of  the  human  point  of  view  ennobles  and  con* 
solidates  both  obedience  and  command. 

As  the  Positive  Religion  makes  happiness  consist  in  the  full  play  of  the 
sjrmpathetic  instincts,  it  dispost^s  every  one  to  seek  principally  for  t}e 
pleasures  of  family  life,  these  being  naturally  accessible  to  all,  and  indeed 
in  a  special  sense  the  privilege  of  the  lower  class.  This  being  recognised, 
worthy  members  of  the  higher  class  will  see  that  their  principal  civic  duty, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  body,  is  to  secure  everywhere  the  material 
conditions  of  such  an  existence,  by  a  righteous  employment  of  the  capital 
which  Humanity  has  entrusted  to  their  disposai  To  live  withoHt  conceal- 
ment  becomes  the  habitual  rule  of  their  conduct,  because  their  aim  is  to 
fleserve  public  esteem  ;  and  for  this  they  have  to  look  chiefly  to  the  prole- 
tariat,  which  is  prepared,  by  means  of  the  education  givei  to  all  ranks  alike, 
to  add  weight  to  the  judgments  expressed  by  the  priesthood  with  respect 
to  the  patriciaC  There  is  no  subversive  parliamentarism,  but  the  humblest 
citizen  spontaneously  exercises  such  consultative  influence  as  his  virtues  and 
lights  command.  The  worthy  exercise  of  power  implies,  as  its  necessary 
consequence  and  complement,  freedom  to  transmit  it.  Hence  it  is  a  funda- 
ments! law  that  each  functionary  chooses  his  successor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  his  own  superior. 

This  rule  must  extend  even  to  property.  There  must  be  complete  free- 
dom to  bequeath  and  to  adopt,  in  order  that  responsibility  may  increase  with 
authority.  The  principal  remedy,  then,  which  Positivism  has  to  offer  for 
the  standing  inconveniences  of  material  property,  consists  in  replacing  the 
theocratic  inheritance,  founded  solely  on  birth,  by  the  sociocratic  inheritance, 
which  is  more  modifiable  and  better  regulated.  Moreover,  as  Positivism  is 
above  all  things  intended  to  discipline  the  various  forces  wielded  by  Man, 
it  does  not  so  much  ask  how  they  have  originated  in  each  case  as  how 
they  are  usually  exerdsed  ;  and,  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  it  is  always 
for  the  interest  of  the  public  that  functionaries  should  be  perm  meat. 
When  the  plebeians  are  satisfied  with  their  habitual  position,  they  will  pro- 
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Th«  irbolft  ol  this  ijitem,  lateOeetiuI,  RMml,  Bad  political,  deptaJi  fcr 
lt>  woridag  on  tb*  eoutant  cne  of  ft  wtxthy  PlriMtiiood,  coflëtely  dî^ 
tinct  bon,  and  alw»/!  independcat  of,  th»  |n>*eTll■M■^  pn^arij  m  caDed. 
TUi  ftmdaiiMatal  Mpandon  botwMtt  «humI  and  wnnwaad  m*  adBiinbly 
eommeneod  in  tbo  Middle  Ago  ;  tlwm  howeror  it  pnncd  incoapMÏUa  both 
with  the  piopoiidotMice  of  «otiMa  «twduto— of  tileologiwi  bdiolit  >ad  wift 
■ilitarr  •etirit;,  which  aliraj*  teoda  towardt  u  «tin  cwirnitiatina 
of  power.  Bnt  it  tekeeplaeo  •pontmeooily  in  »  regioM  which  combiiiaeUio 
■déotific  qiirit  with  iadiutml  lifs.  The  nonul  diriétn  between  tbeotj 
end  practice  ia  bon  completed  bj  bràig  «ztended  to  the  iràe^  cmm  m 

Tho  sjiWmatk  direction  of  tbe  educatioo  giten  to  nil  clMses  «like  nsta 
tolelj  with  tbe  piieathood,  wliich  tbiu  obtùm  a  biuia  for  iL«  coosullatito 
ioâuence  on  the  whole  of  human  life,  private  u  well  u  public  All  of  oa 
bsTe  to  wotit  lOKutber  Tot  the  C'lntioiiqua  improcement  of  Humanitj,  bat 
the  Dob1e*t  share  in  tbia  work  u  apeciall;  reserred  for  the  prieslbood.  For 
the  systematic  amelioralioD  of  our  threefold  nature,  pbjsiG&l,  intellectuaL 
aod  moral,  necestarily  constitulea  tbe  indÎTigible  domain  of  the  spiritual 
power,  which  alone  ia  suSicientlj  acquainted  with  its  laws.  The  temporal 
power  conflues  itself  to  carrying  out  the  habitual  impiOTement  of  our 
material  condition,  in  accordance  with  what  it  knows  of  the  external  order 
from  the  leacbinfç  of  tbe  priestbood.  By  Tirtue  of  the,  confidence  repoaed 
in  It  hj  all,  the  reli^Dus  authority  becomea  the  normal  arbitrator  in  the 
chief  disputes  which  may  arise,  whether  domestic  or  civic  It  consolidates 
the  ramity  by  sanctioninn  tbe  just  iuflueuce  therein  of  woman  ;  and  it  does 
thia  chiefly  by  means  of  tbe  law  of  eternal  widowhood  which  ia  distinctive 
of  Poailivist  Marriafre.  By  its  nine  social  sacrameuta  it  solemnly  connecta 
all  tbe  tlseeulial  phases  of  each  person's  life  with  tbe  uoirersal  harmcny. 

In  civic  lire  the  priesthood  becomes  the  normal  director  of  public 
opioioB,  and  II  alone  able  to  coordiuate  its  dilTereot  principles  and  give 
them  a  wise  appliiAtion.  Sptaking  as  the  sole  or^n  of  Humanity,  it  con- 
teoratea  in  her  name,  relying  on  tbe  past  and  providing  for  the  future,  all 
practical  authoritiea,  which,  if  they  had  not  such  a  title,  could  not  command 
aullicient  veneration  until  th^y  bad  been  lon^  exercised.  Beio(ç  the  only 
competent  judge  of  the  dead,  it  is  thus  led  to  judge  also  the  living,  who  are 
governed  by  tbe  dead.  All  ita  social  functioos  may  be  aummed  up  in  the 
atatvtuvnt  that  it  classiSes  men  according  to  their  penonsl  merit,  that  ia  to 
say,  aciMidinjf  to  their  iitness  ti>  represent  Humanity,  independi^ntly  of  their 
•peuial  office,  but  without  ever  altering  the  grades  of  the  practical  hieraichy. 
The  prieattiood  ought  especially  to  encourage  such  a  mode  of  eelimadng. 
men  among  the  proletsriea.  For  as  human  labour  ia  necoaaarily  gratuitous, 
the  true  nwardof  the  worker  consats  iii,a  juat  esteem,  which  ia  ofUnrefuaed 
to  the  powerful. 

But  this  growth  of  real  dignity  can  only  become  complete  by  meani  of 
tbe  aubjecliTe  life.  There  tbe  priesthood  rules,  and  ita  role  ia  beely  accepted 
when  it  has  pasaed  a  definitive  judgment  on  the  caner  of  each  individual. 
In  a  lepma  where  public  opinion  ia  syatematically  developed,  even  the 
bonbUat  type*  ought  to  receive  that  posthumous  glorification,  the  degriM 
and  doratitm  of  which  are  meaanred  by  the  aervicea  they  have  rendered. 
IiMtly,  with  ntpeet  to  tbe  widest  human  telatiou,  the  prieatbood  i»  the 
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onlj  power  whieir  can  be  uniyenal  in  its  extension.  Political  aathority 
cannot  long  be  exercised  over  too  dissimilar  populations  without  degene- 
rating into  tyranny.  The  whole  of  Western  Europe  cannot  be  embraced 
under  one  temporal  power.  Most  even  of  the  states  which,  since  Charle- 
magne, have  composed  this  Western  Republic,  are  become  too  large  in  con- 
sequence of  the  temporary  though  indispensable  incorporations  doe  to  the 
spontaneous  break-up  of  the  Catholic-Feudal  system.  These  violent  or 
&ctitious  aggregations  will  soon  be  dissolved  when  the  reconstruction  of 
the  spiritual  agglomeration  shall  have  rendered  the  temporal  concentration 
Boperfluous. 

Religious  union,  on  the  contrary,  is  naturally  suitable  to  the  whole 
human  planet.  If  this  universality  so  much  desired  and  even  hoped  for 
does  not  yet  exist,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  impotence  of  the 
beliefs  whicb  have  hitherto  directed  the  preparation  of  it  Theological 
futh,  by  reason  of  its  essentially  subjective  nature,  never  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing more  than  a  feeble  minority  of  the  human  race.  Birt  the  complete 
reality  which  distinguishes  the  Positive  faith  will  enable  it  to  assume  a 
universal  and  freely  accepted  ascendency  when  the  more  backward  popula- 
tions shall  have  duly  reached  the  normal  level  of  the  West.  Then  ooe  and 
the  same  priesthood  will  directiy  bind  together  all  peoples  by  a  uniform 
education,  similar  manners,  and  common  festivals.  Its  intervention  will  be 
accepted  in  Iheir  disputes,  and  its  direction  in  their  concerted  schemes  for 
progress. 

If  the  Positive  clergy  is  to  render  all  these  intellectual  and  social  services, 
its  first  need  is  entire  independence  of  every  temporal  power.  But  in  the 
normal  state  the  practical  authority  can  never  seriously  endanger  the  funda- 
mental separation  of  the  two  powers,  although  it  may  often  desire  to  tyran-, 
nise  over  the  priesthood.  For  it  will  never  pretend  to  rob  the  latter  of  its 
principal  office,  education,  since  that  requires  a  long  and  difficult  theoretic 
training.  The  danger  will  rather  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  the 
speculative  corporation  might  easily  acquire  such  deeply-rooted  popularity 
that  some  of  it»  members  might  be  tempted  by  a  culpable  ambition  to 
usurp  temporal  supremacy,  and  so  make  sociocracy  degenerate  into  theocracy. 
Here  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Final  Regime  might  most  easily  make  ship- 
wreck ;  and  there  will  be  incessant  need  for  the  spontaneous  vigilance  of 
good  citixens  and  the  sjrstematic  care  of  worthy  priests  to  check  this  retro- 
grade tendency,  which  unfortunately  corresponds  to  the  natural  infirmity  of 
the  best  human  types. 

This  is  why  the  first  promise  of  the  priesthood  will  be  a  solemn  renuncia- 
tion, not  only  of  all  temporal  office,  but  of  all  wealth,  even  held  collectively, 
whether  acquired  or  hereditary*  Every  member  of~  the  Positive  clergy, 
"from  the  simple  Ticar  up  to  the  high  priest  of  Humanity,  will  have  no 
means  of  subsistence  but  à  fitting  annual  subsidy,  at  first  arising  from  free 
private  contributions,  and  ultimately  provided  by  governments.  The  priest 
who  ahould  make  any  other  profit  out  of  his  office,  even  by  the  sale  of  hia 
books  or  by  lectures,  would  be  liable  to  deprivation.  The  only  ambition 
that  any  theorician  may  rightiy  feel  i^  to  merit  in  his  own  person  the  pre- 
eminence which  his  class  justly  enjoys  in  the  public  esteem.  This  disposi- 
tion will  be  all  the  easier  because  ^he  number  of  the  Positivist  priests  will 
be  small,  both  from  the  difficult  preparation  they  have  to  go  through,  and 
on  aeoonnt  of  the  expense  they  involve.  A  complete  and  always  demon- 
stnble  doctrine,  rarely  requirhig  systematic  interpretation^  will  allow  of  a 
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^Ht  reduction  in  the  oamber  of  tbe  enntempUtite  clou,  wbich  hue  hitherto 
be«n  swelled  exorbitant!;.  All  tbe  epiritunl  Decessiiiea  of  tbe  huadred 
And  twenty  millions  of  Occidentals  will  nlwaye  be  met  by  n  body  of  twenty 
thouMDd  theorieians,  or  of  ft  hundred  thousand  for  the  whole  enrth,  pitch 
repr^Beoting-  a  coat  of  fifteen  thnuimnd  frnnca  a  yenr,  which  would  include 
not  odIv  tbeir  enlnries,  but  all  expenditure  necesinry  for  the  due  perform- 
ance  of  their  funcliooB. 

This  supreme  corporation,  at  present  consistinfi  only  of  its  founder, 
i*  bound  already  to  praetige  worthily  the  rulee  of  conduct  which  will 
enable  it  to  preside  orer  tbe  regeneiatinn  of  the  huraan  race.  For  the 
gpiritual  power,  thnugh  more  ausceptible  of  difi'uiion  than  any  other, 
(iince  eTery  soul  of  either  aei  may  share  it  in  a  secondary  dejrree,)  is  also 
the  most  euaceptible  of  condeceation.  It  necessarily  begins  with  a  single 
brain,  in  which  however  are  contained  all  its  essential  institutions,  not  only 
of  dojttna,  but  of  worship  and  even  of  regime.  This  law,  which  may  be 
verified  in  the  case  of  the  p*at  Saint  Paul,  the  only  real  founder  of  Catho- 
licism, must  be  even  more  suitable  to  Poeitirism  as  being  a  more  complete 
and  better  coordinated  religion.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that  my  own 
conduct,  both  private  and  public,  should  by  anticipation  furnish  as  far  aa 
poeaiblo  the  type  of  the  priesthood  wliich  I  aw  instituting. 

So  fully  do  I  feel  this  obligation  that  I  have  been  p-a'duaily  led  to  con- 
vert all  the  incidente  of  my  own  career  into  ao  many  decisive  manifestations 
for  tbe  guidance  of  my  successors,  especially  as  regards  that  fuudamental 
rule,  the  refusal  of  temporal  greatness.  Inherited  wealth  I  never  possessed; 
and  of  all  my  professional  I'esoureea  I  was  at  last  robbed,  by  the  persistent 
injustice  of  nur  scientific  cliques,  notwithstanding  the  sincere  but  unavailing 
sympathies  of  our  different  govemmeota.  Since- that  time  I  have  been  ahla 
to  exemplify  in  my  own  person  the  normal  situation  of  the  Positive  priest- 
hood, bypubUcly  renouncing,  first.all  temporal  office,  next,  every  eortof  scien- 
tific post  or  pension, and  lastly  b1!  pecuniary  profila  from  my  freely  undertaken 
labourx,  whether  of  writing  or  lactuTin>r.  My  subsistence  depends  solely 
upon  the  voluntary  annual  subscriptions  of  my  adherents.  Although  thia 
subsidy  is  still  insufficient,  it  will  steadily  increase,  and  I  shall  soon  find 
myself  spontaneoiisly  protected  by  the  élite  of  the  Western  public  against  all 
unworthy  attempts  to  disturb  my  religious  career. 

As  I  am  thus  certain  of  being  able  to  use  to  the  beat  advantage  my  laat 
ten  yeara  of  full  cerebral  vigour,  I  ODgratulate  myself  on  having  an  oppot>- 
tunily  of  eiemplilying  in  my  own  life  the  altitude  required  for  the  just  in- 
dependence of  the  new  priesthood.  The  small  acceptance  which  my  doctrine 
is  likely  to  find  with  those  who  in  the  West  have  the  distribution  of  high 
temporal  positions,  gives  me  ground  for  hoping  thai  this  example  will  bear 
fruit  among  my  HsaistJtnta  or  auccesaors,  whoever  they  may  he,  even  inde- 
pendently of  their  own  spontaneous  abnegation.  For  the  West  contain» 
the  only  public  which  is  now  prepared  for  the  early  advent  of  tiie  Positive 
Ri^liginn,  universal  as  it  will  become  in  two  or  three  centuries. 

.\t  present.  Positivism  is  only  suitftble  to  the  Occidental  Republic  which 
was  founded  by  Charlemagne  on  tbe  bnsia  nf  the  Roman  Incorporation,  was 
developed  afterwards  under  the  Catholic-Feud ^i I  regime,  and  has  finally- 
gone  through  the  twofold  Modem  Movement  of  general  decomposition  and 
special  recompoûtion.  Indeed  this  is  not  the  only  distinction  which 
must  he  drawn.  Of  the  five  populations  of  the  West,  tbe  central  one  alone 
is  fit  to  commence  the  regeneration,  which  will  be  duly  welcomed  hy   the 
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neighboiiriiig  nations,  fint  in  the  South,  then  in  the  North.  If  the  whole 
coane  of  the  put  has  reserved  this  perilous  privilege  for  France,  to  no 
other  country  has  it  given  the  political  attitude  requisite  for  producing  the 
chsnge,  which  could  onlj  arise  out  of  a  free  empiricism  necessarily  destitute 
of  coordination.  This  is  why  all  the  real  statesmen  of  the  last  century 
instinctively  respected  not  cmly  the  negative  preparation  which  brought 
shout  the  French  explosion,  but  even  the  stormy  course  of  the  latter,  as 
long  as  it  preserved  its  true  character.  Its  princi^  feature  was  the  advent 
of  the  Republic.  This  completed  the  dissolution  of  the  old  system,  and 
made  it  possible  to  conceive  and  work  out  the  new  order. 

History  will  always  determine  the  character  of  the  French  Revolution 
by  the  radical  upheaval  of  1793,  without  dwelling  on  the  vague  prologue  of 
1780,  which  is  now  accepted  by  the  oounter-reyolutionists  of  all  colours. 
French  royalty,  having  become  definitively  retrograde  in  the  second  half  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  succumbed  for  ever  with  Louis  XVI.  alter  a  century 
of  increasing  putrefaction,  which  pointed  to  such  an  issue.  Never  was  it 
again  established,  notwithstanding  the  different  official  illusions  which  pre- 
vailed, while  men  mistook  words  for  things,  and  forgot  that  its  two  essential 
characteristics,  inviolability  and  hereditary  succession,  did  not  belong  to  any 
oneof  our  subsequent  dictators.  Butin  oonsequenoeof  the  universal  empiricism , 
people  did  not  sufildentiy  feel  that  the  situation  of  France  was  necessarily 
republican  until  the  overthrow  of  our  last  sham  monarchy.  The  four  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  have  spread,  though  confusedly,  among  all 
Frenchmen  the  conviction  which  was  previously  confined  to  sudi  theoricians 
as  were  guided  by  a  sound  historical  doctrine.  Nevertheless  Positivism 
alone  can  give  solidity  to  this  republican  tendency,  by  clearing  it  of  meta- 
physical bâieis,  which  at  first  favoured  its  growtii,  but  are  really  foreign  to 
it.  Moreover,  through  Positivism  alone  can  the  French  Republic  purify 
itself  from  all  subversive  leanings  in  its  external  as  well  as  its  internal  policy. 
However,  the  Positive  doctrine  is  still  far  from  being  suffidentiy  influential 
to  direct  our  revolutionary  movements  immediately  impending.  These 
must  continue  to  feel  their  way  empirically  as  they  have  done  in  their 
recent  course,  which  has  been  substantially  as  follows  : 

BVPIBIGAL  BSVBLOPEMSNT  OF  FBE9CH  BXPVBLIOAinBM. 

{Note  written  on  the  llth  of  Jwm  1852.) 

1.  The  French  Government  has  to  be  Republican,  and  not  Monarchical. 

(Crisis  of  February  1848.) 

2.  The  French  Republic  has  to  be  social,  and  not  political    (Criôs  of  June 

1848.) 
8.  The  Social  Republic  has  to  be  Dictatorial  and  not  Parliamentary. 
(Crisis  of  December  1851.) 

4.  The  Dictatorial  Republic  has  to  be  Temporal  and  not  Spiritual,  with 

entire  freedom  of  teaching  and  even  of  discussion. 

5.  Decisive  advent  of  the  systematic  Triumvirate,  the  shape  to  be  taken  by 

the  Temporal  Dictatorship,  announced  by  Positivism,  since  1847,  as 
the  preparatory  government  adapted  to  the  Organic  Transition. 

The  plurality  thus  at  last  introduced  into  the  supreme  magbtracy  of 
France  is  not  peculiar  to  the  generation  of  trandtion.  It  is  only  more  indis- 
pensable therei  in  order  the  better  to  get  rid  of  retrograde  tendesdes  on  the 
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part  of  practiàut  to  nsnrp  qiiritiul  power,  bat  for  wbieb  it  wooMbeeMyto 
bridle  anwchicsl  unbitioa  on  the  part  of  tbenriciuis.  But  in  the  nonacl 
•t>te  thin  threefold  diviaian  of  power  will  be  quite  confonnable  to  the  in- 
duatrial  luitare  of  the  temporal  authoritj,  which  will  never  be  coiiMDtnted 
in  the  banda  of  a  nngle  chief,  id  otder  that  it  mar  comapond  better  to  the 
different  form*  of  practical  work,  agriculture,  manufactares,  and  eoromeree. 
In  each  PoaitiTiit  republic,  as  in  the  international  relations  (rf  all  of  them, 
politiral  onitj  muat  result  from  notbiofc  but  the  common  prepondeianee  of 
the  fundamental  doctrine.  The  only  point  of  diffeimca  between  tbe  pre- 
paratory and  the  final  dictatoiahipe  will  relate  to  the  claaa  horn  which  tbe 
triumvin  will  be  chosen. 

Id  the  final  dictatonhip  they  will  oome  from  the  indostiiid  patriciat, 
three  niembera  of  which  will  become  cbieft  of  the  nation,  without  maj 
elecUon  properly  M  called,  bj  the  free  choice  of  their  predeoeseors.  But 
tbe  present  generatioD  of  employeia  ate  still  in  the  leadinf^atiingi  of  the 
lefrists,  and  ara  far  from  having  acquired  the  generalily  i^  views  and  tbe 
elevation  of  aentimenta  requisite  for  their  arrival  at  political  power.  To 
become  true  patricians,  worthy  to  govern  the  Inbouren  of  the  Weet  without 
exploiting  thsm,  they  need  to  finish  their  aodal  education  nndcr  the  juat 
preMura  of  aome  eminent  proletaries  raiaed  exceptionally,  for  the  apace  of 
a  generation,  to  be  supreme  chiefs  of  the  French  republic. 

Tbe  tenure  of  office  by  theae  revolutionary  dicUtora  will  not  be  limited  ia 
point  of  time.  But  it  will  be  poaaible  to  replace  them  regularly  whenever 
the  ease  ahall  arise.  Their  election  will  alwaya  rest  with  Paria,  avbject  to 
the  approval  of  the  provinces  ;  and  as  the  vote  will  be  qnita  public,  and 
each  miui  may  delegate  the  exerdse  of  It  if  he  pleases,  univeraal  suffrage, 
the  last  form  of  «ur  political  malady,  will  gradually  die  out.  Both  these 
antidotea  will  also  be  applied  to  the  triennial  election  of  the  Assembly. 
This  body,  which  will  be  purely  financial,  will  vote  the  budget  as  a  whole, 
and  vrill  diacuia  the  scMunts  of  previous  income  and  expenditnre,  hnt  will 
bare  no  legislative  functions. 

From  ibe  first,  this  proletarian  triumvirate  will  announce  the  progieasive 
tendency  and  tbe  practical  character  of  its  dictatorahip  by  two  decisive  me»* 
anrea  :  the  entire  abolition  of  the  French  army,  which  will  be  replaced  by 
eighty  thousand  gendarmes  ;  and  the  suppreaaioo  of  every  aort  of  theoretical 
budget,  whether  for  chnrebea,  universities,  or  even  academies.  Its  funda- 
mental programme  will  always  be  to  maintain  material  order  energetically, 
to  give  a  diaceming  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  industry,  and  «cm- 
pulously  to  respect  the  intellectual  movement.  It  will  prepare  the  way  for 
the  normal  ascendency  of  public  opinion,  by  lubmitiing  all  its  pmjecte, 
selections  of  persons  not  excepted,  to  free  and  universal  consultation  long 
enough  beforehand  for  the  coUection  of  all  opinions  worth  having,  even 
from  foreignen.  But  the  deciuon  of  the  triumvirs,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  always  be  upon  their  own  just  responsibility,  and  will  be  completely 
iodepenJcat  of  tbese  Erst  opinions,  wbicb  moreover  will  genenlly  be  dis- 
cordant Intemally,  their  policy  will  tend  U»  n  coo^lant  diminution  of  tbe 
temporal  central isntion,  in  proportion  as  the  apirilual  réorganisation  make* 
free  progreai.  They  will  prepare  the  way  for  tbe  peaoeable  dismember- 
ment of  France  into  seventeen  independent  republic»  of  which  Paria  wOl  be 
merely  the  relipoua  metropolis,  as  she  vtill  awm  be  of  tbe  whole  Woat, 
and  eventually  of  the  whole  World.  In  its  relationa  with  the  reat  of  Europe, 
the  French  dictatorship  will  regenerate  diplomacy  io  aocordance  with  tbe 
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relt^Te  tpirit  of  Pontinsniy  both  in  the  Wec^  where  it  will  appeal  iineûy 
to  populatione  etill  luproyided  with  worthy  chief(i,^d  in  Eastern  Eoxope,^ , 
where  it  win  addreas  itself  to  cautiously  progressive  rulers. 

By  opening  the  eyes  of  retrograde  governments  to  the  dangers  of  a  blind 
répression,  it  will  turn  the  Western  peoples  from  yain  political  agitation,' 
in  which  an  imitation  of  the  French  type  only  resdlts  in  prolonging  a 
metaphyncal  influence  that  needs  to  be  extinguished  eveiy  where.  While 
the  suppression  of  our  army  will  reassure  the  rulers  of  Eastern  Europe 
against  any  warh'ke  disturl^ce,  our  diplomacy  will  prudently  aid  their 
prsiseworthy  efforts  for  the  improyement  of  their  peoples.  It  will  preserve 
the  latter  from  the  contagion  of  anarchy  by  letting  them  see  that  it  is 
destitute  of  social  aim,  and  it  will  cure  the  former  ot  any  admiration  for 
Western  empiricism  by  teaching  them  to  appreciate  better  their  national 
adrantages.  Although  our  true  repnblicai)ism  must  spontaneously  extend 
to  all  peoples,  even  the  best  prepared  are  not  ready  for  it  immediately. 
Half  a  generation  will  elapse  between  its  decisive  establishment  in  France, 
and  its  real  introduction  into  the  rest  of  the  West,  first  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
then  in  Germany  and  England. 

Every  premature  movement  in  these  four  populations  impedes  the 
general  solution  by  tending  to  displace  the  centre  in  which  it  is  to  be 
worked  out  As  for  the  immediate  extension  of  the  regime  which  suits 
France  to  the  different  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  à  fortiori  to  the 
rest  of  the  globe,  it  is  nothing  but  a  dresm  inspired  by  the  vain  metHphysica 
from  which  our  true  theoricians  and  worthy  practicians  will  agree  to  deliver 
the  world.  At  the  present  day  to  wish  to  abolish  royalty  in  Russia  would 
be  even  more  absurd  than  to  pretend  to  establish  it  again  in  France, 
although  ultimately  it  must  cease  everywhere  as  being  the  last  vestige  of 
Theocracy. 

Such  considerations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rulers  of  Eastern 
Europe  who  are  worthy  of  their  position,  iar  from  having  resson  to  dread 
the  triumph  of  Positivism  in  IVsnce,  will,  on  the  contrary,  find  it  a  solid 
guarantee  of  order  and  peace.  No  doubt  the  Religion  of  Humanity  must 
long  be  peculiar  to  persons  endowed  with  the  choicest  qualities  of  heart 
and  character  ;  though  such  souls,  it  may  be  observed,  are  less  rare  pro- 
portionally among  the  proletaries  than  among  their  superiors,  in  the  West, 
and  especially  in  Paris.  But  before  it  aspires  to  popular  success  it  may  j  ustiy 
expect  that  its  profound  social  aptitude  win  give  it  political  ascendency 
in  a  community  unprovided  with  any  sort  of  convictions  and  constantiy 
menaced  with  complete  anarchy.  The  anti-civic  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licism prevented  it  from  reaching  the  government  until  it  had  converted 
society.  Positivism,  on  the  contrary,  must  expect  that  conversion  to  its 
theories  will  not  take  place  on  the  largest  scale  until  its  practical  superiority 
has  come  to  be  spontaneously  appreciated.  The  doctrine  and  even  the 
worship,  preeminent  as  they  ara  in  themselves,  will  be  chiefly  racommended 
to  the  Western  public  by  tiie  excellence  of  the  regime. 

The  political  advent  of  Positivii m  is  so  urgentiy  needed,  in  the  present 
situation  of  Fhmce,  that  a  thousand  worthy  adherents'  would  be  enough  to 
make  the  country  see  that  it  affords  the  only  issue  from  our  revolution» 
because  it  is  the  only  means  of  at  last  reconciling  progress  with  order.  Our 
empirical  conservatives  who  are  imperilling  tiie  substance  while  they  are 
vaiidy  struggling  to  keep  a  worn-out  form,  will  not  be  long  before  they  feel 
the  superiority  of  those  systematic  conservatives  who  consolidate  the  sub- 
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TtUr/frrrmuM^  will  rMpeet  PodriiiiM  m  ofleriaf  ti»  oslj  poîiâad  cneà  ft 
to  direct  the  lepoblicaa  iattiiicl  widdi  iads  ttKlf  at  iMt  Wiimjtid  kj  iu 
ooec  w«ynliipped  ■etAphraca. 

Bjtbe  tw^pjCDopoBÛoDof  tWaetvDoppoKteteiidescie^tke  PoâtÎTiii 
ftutjf  in  fptte  of  iU  Boiiieneal  wykf,  will  mob  hftamtt  ike  iBDjiD^-poÎBt 
for  all  koneat  and  elear-«gbted  ams,  who  oolj  raaaia  anarWd  to  the 
▼arioos  exi«tixig  aclioob  till  tkcj  can  obtain  better  fmidea.  Tbcn  oar  paztj 
will  bare  the  apper  band  politically,  altboogb  oor  reb^2:i€ii  wiD  ftiU  mot  bare 
acquired  a  deâmre  mÊceodeDCj.  It  is  onlj  needfol  tbat  tbe  reli^^ion  aboald 
bare  made  sofficieiit  waj  at  fint  to  eoostitiite  fpoataaeoiuly  tbia  wortbj 
Docleos  of  true  aocioeniti^  whicb  will  soon  be  sweiled  bj  tbe  best  anstocnta 
and  democmta. 

Of  er  and  abore  tbe  geoersl  service  to  be  rendered  bj  Positinsm  in  orear- 
coming  Western  anarcbj,  tbe  dangeroos  inflnipnce  of  wbicb  spreads  in  all 
directions,  it  baa  a  special  interest  for  the  progressive  gorenimcnts  c^  Eastern 
Europe,  because  it  throws  light  on  the  whole  ai  their  pemliar  political  de- 
▼elopement. 

The  fondamental  laws  demonstrated  bj  sociology  respecting  tbe  nature 
and  destiny  of  Hamamty,  are  necessarily  true  for  all  peoples,  subject  to 
secondary  modifications^  which  can  always  be  tttima»^,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  nneqoal  rates  of  speed  in  tbe  evolution  aecomplished  by  all  alike.  An 
historical  theory  answering  exactly  to  the  most  complete  eaae  most  also 
apply  to  all  tbe  other  cases,  sboe  they  do  bot  rvtprodooe,  in  a  succession  of 
localities,  pbsses  which  have  already  been  estimated  in  the  anccession  of 
sges. 

A  skilful  application  of  this  theory  will  be  a  raloable  compensstioo 
to  the  backward  populations  for  their  retardation,  for  it  will  enable  them 
to  pursue  their  progress  systematically  instead  of^  as  at  first,  empirically. 
The  Positive  Theory  of  Human  Transitions  warns  these  peoples  against  a 
servile  imitation  and  points  out  to  them  the  oourse  best  adapted  for  each 
nationality,  so  that  they  may  rise  to  the  final  level  of  Humanity  more  readily 
and  more  peaceably  than  was  possible  in  the  case  of  the  original  evolu- 
tion. 

When  the  meritorious  chiefe  of  Eastern  Europe  know  by  observation  of 
the  Western  case  ^he  necessary  goal — in  their  own  case  more  distantr— of  the 
universal  movement,  they  can  thenceforward  smooth  the  way  for,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  hasten  its  attainment  in  their  own  countries,  by  preserving  their 
peoples  from  the  storms  that  marked  the  first  renovation.  Cautiously 
moving  in  advance  of  their  respective  civilisations,  their  business  is  to  direct 
the  final  transition  from  theocracy  into  sociocracy.  There  is  at  the  present 
day  iDcrea«ing  room  for  the  exercise  of  such  an  office,  even  in  the  case  of 
Russia,  though  that  is  the  case  least  removed  from  the  Western  type—a 
fact  indeed  which  makes  such  watchfulness  more  urgently  needed. 

Notwithstanding  the  human  infirmity  which  makesus  like  to  govern  with- 
out being  criticised,  no  Czar  worthy  of  his  place  will  fear  to  submit  his  noble 
policy  to  the  salutary  examination  of  a  doctrine  which  will  lead  to  its  being 
better  Appreciated.  Moreover,  from  the  extreme  diversity  of  the  theological 
beliefs  prevailing  in  this  vast  empire,  the  divine  sanction  claimed  for  its 
chiefs  is  vague  and  precarious.  The  doubts  thus  inevitably  suggested  to 
many  of  their  subjects  tend  to  spread  to  all  the  others;  for  the  first  germs 
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of  metapbydcal  anaiehy  aie  to  be  found  in  eyery  sort  of  tlieologj,  which 
IB  always  abeolate  and  Tsgue.  The  chief  of  an  empire  in  which  are  to  be 
found  the  three  monotheisms,  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mahometan,  mingled 
with  several  sorts  of  polytheism,  and  even  with  pure  fetichism,  ought  to  feel 
that  the  Religion  of  Humanity  alone  can  become  universal,  and  confer  a 
sanction  that  will  be  respectedeverywbere. 

At  your  accession.  Sire,  the  Russian  crown  was  in  uncontested  possession 
of  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy  that  had  long  been  rendered  necessaiy  by  the 
degradation  of  the  priesthood.  But  the  Potdtive  church  will  never  have  to 
fear  such  a  usurpation.  Thanks  to  the  scientific  training  wisely  given  you 
in  your  youth,  you  feel  too  deeply  the  encyclopedic  qualifications  requhred 
for  the  new  priesthood  to  think  of  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  theory. 
There  would  be  more  reason  to  fear  this  from  the  lowest  members  of  the 
literary  class  in  the  West, 

When  the  time  shall  be  ripe  for  the  necessary  transformation  of  the 
Russian  royalty  into  a  republican  dictatorship  you  will  have  a  worthy 
successor,  who  will  be  able  to  accomplish  it  peaceably  under  Positivist  in- 
spiration, without  losing  any  real  authority  by  the  change.  All  he  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  replace  the  theocratic  mode  of  inheritance  by  the 
sodocratic,  as  is  quite  possible  in  a  progressive  government.  Every  noble 
chief  will  willingly  renounce  a  mode  which  imposes  upon  him  beforehand 
an  heir  often  very  unsuitable,  and  will  welcome  a  rule  which  allows  him  to 
choose  his  successor  freely  from  any  rank,  under  the  obligation  only  of  first 
adopting  him  into  his  family.  The  principle  of  castes,  so  long  the  universal 
basis  of  the  constitution  of  Society,  ceased  to  have  much  attraction  for  the 
superiors  when  it  became  less  useful  to  the  inferiors.  Long  ago  the  best 
Roman  emperors  showed  little  attachment  to  their  dynasties,  and  furnished 
noble  examples  of  adoptive  succession.  This  institution,  which  has  become 
so  familiar  to  mere  industrial  chieftains,  will  easily  become  the  practice 
with  worthy  autocrats^  who  perhaps  secretly  desire  it  But  it  cannot  be 
wisely  introduced  until  there  has  been  a  sufficient  preparation  of  public 
opinion,  of  which  the  Roman  government  had  less  occasion  to  take  account 

When  this  decisive  transformation  has  been  accomplished,  the  Russian 
dictators  of  the  next  century  will  be  in  a  position  to  direct  suitably  a  great 
political  operation  founded  on  the  Positivist  principle,  whidi  restricts  the 
territorial  areas  of  temporal  governments.  They  will  then  be  able  to  cany 
out  maturely  and  systematically  the  peaceable  dismemberment  of  the 
empire;  for  none  can  be  so  sensible  of  its  overgrown  sise  as  its  worthy 
chiefs,  notwithstanding  the  outcry  in  the  West  about  their  unmeasured 
ambition.  This  vast  sovereignty  has,  in  a  minor  degree,  a  social  purpose 
resembling  that  of  the  great  Roman  incorporation  :  paoU  intponere  morem. 
It  is  still  useful  in  preparing  very  dissimilar  populations  for  the  advent  of 
the  Universal  Religion,  just  as  the  sway  of  Rome  prepared  the  West  fût 
Catholicism.  But  the  Russian  eifipire  is  less  homogeneous  and  less  spon* 
taneous,  and  ought  therefore  to  cease  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the 
spiritual  reorgHuisation  shall  advance.  Such  a  dismemberment  will  natfk- 
rally  begin  with  the  case  in  which  annexation  has  been  most  artificial, 
most  violent,  and  most  recent  The  same  principle,  howevei^  which  Uds 
the  great  Eastern  Empire  acquiesce  in  the  «pproaching  separation  of  what 
is  reaûy  a  portion  of  the  West,  affords  a  means  of  avoiding  all  the  subver- 
•ivfr  tendencies  likely  to  be  set  up  at  the  present  day  by  Polish  independ^ 
enoe.    Instead  of  reconstituting  the  whole  of  «ndent  Poland,  as  empirical 
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politidâiis  desire,  to  fall  again  under  tbe  retrograde  yoke  of  tn  unworfh^r 
aristocracy,  Positivism  will  advise  that  this  imperfect  nationality  should  be 
80  far  broken  up  that  its  different  peoples  may  be  unable  to  bring  on  any 
European  disturbance. 

As  for  the  social  improvements  which  the  rulers  of  Russia  are  already 
pursuing,  a  sound  historical  theory  will  lead  them  to  avoid  all  ill-advised 
imitation  in  order  the  better  to  make  use  of  local  antecedents.  For  instance, 
while  carrying  out  with  admirable  perseverance  its  noble  abolition  of  serf- 
age, your  government  is  at  the  same  time  gradually  extinguishing  the  great 
territorial  fortunes,  in  imitation  of  the  Western  movement,  which  was 
spontaneously  hostile  to  the  aristocracy.  But  this  is  empiricism  ;  and  it  is 
artificially  raising  up  in  Russia  a  grave  social  danger,  of  which  in  the  West 
we  are  now  well  aware,  especially  in  France,  where  the  insufficient  con- 
centration of  wealth  will  seriouriy  embarrass  the  practical  reorganisation. 
Positivism  will  therefore  advise  the  Czars  to  respect  and  value  such  ac- 
cumulations, and  only  to  try  to  transform  their  -possessors  into  industrial 
thiefè — principally  agricultural — as  is  possible  now  that  their  military 
character  has  for  ever  disappeared. 

Again,  the  exceptional  control  which  your  government  exercises  em» 
pmcaily  over  the  intellectual  movement  may  be  improved  by  the  aid  of  a 
wise  system.  In  the  West  there  ought  to^W4io  interference  of  the  police 
with  publications  of  any  sort  except  a  strict  enforcement  of  complete 
signature — a  regulation  which  French  legislation  has  recently  borrowed 
from  Positivism.  Any  other  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  temporal 
power  would  henceforth  be  tyrannical,  and  could  only  hamper  the  reliions 
reconstruction.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  Eastern  populations,  their 
worthy  rulers  may  and  even  ought  to  assume  a  greater  influence  over 
thought  You  already  exert  such  influence  wisely  to  preserve  Rusâa 
from  a  multitude  of  writings  with  which  the  West  is.  infested.  Positivism 
wiU  advise  you  to  go  further  as  regards  your  national  literature.  Your 
care  should  be  extended  to  the  authors  themselves,  who  should  be  required 
to  furnish  personal  guarantees.  In  the  anarchical  West  the  rough  and 
inadequate  test  of  signature  is  all  that  can  be  exacted.  By  imposing  upon 
writers,  with  due  discretion,  the  conditions  of  qualification  and  probity,  you 
may  usefully  anticipate  the  more  perfect  discipline  which  the  Positive 
Religion  will  institute. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  bearings  of  Positivism,  both  general  and 
special,  I  venture  to  propose  to  you.  Sire,  that  you  should  publicly  accord  to 
doctrines  which  are  completely  organic  a  patronage  equivalent  to  that 
bestowed  by  the  great  Frederic,  and  even  by  your  celebrated  ancestress,  on  a 
work  which  was  essentially  critical.  None  of  the  Western  rulers  at  the 
pi^Bsent  day  can  afford  this  noble  patronage;  they  are  all  absorbed  by 
anarchical  disturbances  and  reactionary  projects.  Yet  it  would  be  more 
valuable  to  the  Positive  philosophy  than  it  was  to  the  Negative,  which 
found  easier  access  to,  and  was  more  favoured  in  its  growth  by  the  spon* 
taneous  disposition  of  almost  all  classes  in  the  West.  My  own  persecution 
is  but  the  natural  foretaste  of  the  reception  which  the  managers  of  our 
different  cliques,  especially  the  literary  ones,  are  preparing  for  Positivism, 
when  it  shall  begin  to  extend.  For  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  a  direct 
menace  to  all  the  ill-founded  supremacies  which  have  gradually  grown  out 
of  our  modem  anarchy. 

But  besides  silencing  an  incompetent  and  subversive  Literature,  it  has 
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to  «iDedfy  Sci«lite  $  and  this  H  othonlydo  bj  dlitipliiiiog  tbe  «nralNi^^il» 
the  extent  of  proecnbing  aa  idle  and  even  miw^voua  nearly  aU  the  kMili^ 
oi  our  academidana.  Although  according  an  honour  to  Art  atieh)iq[|i^ 
jmiooa  religion  could  bestow,  by  incorporating  it  profoondlj  with  itseli> 
Pontirâm  requires  from  artiste  a  generality  of  ^bought  and  a  generosity  of 
feeling  to  which  unfortunately  their  present  speciality  and  T^ality  reader 
them  yery  alien.  It  summons  the  diieftains  of  Industry  to  a  tempûfal 
supremacy  such  as  they  hardly  dared  to  dream  at;  but  on  condition  of 
moial  and  intellectual  qualificationa  which  their  suoceesors  alone  will 
possess.  Proletaries  and  women  are  the  best  support  for  Positivism  ;  but 
its  doctrines  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  shock  the  anarchical  habits  of  the 
former  and  the  retrograde  illusions  of  the  latter.  Such  being  its  situation^ 
the  Unifersal  Religion  must  look  to  some  high  quarter  for  an  assistance' 
which  though,  as  a  rule,  only  moral  may  sometimee  need  to  be  also  materiaL 
This  it  cannot  find  in  the  West.  Hence  it  is  that  I  address  the  present 
communication  to  the  chief  least  àfiected  by  all  these  disturbing  influences, 
to  him  whom  I  haTO  long  regarded  as  the  only  real  Statesman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Already,  Sire,..as  became  you,  you  haTO  authorised  the  firee  circulation 
OÎ  my  PmMvê  FkOoêopkjf,  When  you  shall  know  enough  of  my  iMfm 
PoUty^  which  completes  that  work,  I  hope  that  you  will  nobly  favour  a 
prudent  propagation  of  it,  especially  by  ezpressiug  your  decisive  approbation 
of  it  as  a  whole.  The  natural  chi^  of  European  conservatives  ought  not  to 
be  long  in  seeing  the  value  of  a  doctrine  which  consolidates  and  developes 
the  conservative  policy  by  raising  it  from  its  present  empiricism  to  the 
completely  systematic  state  required  by  its  principal  destination. 

Salutation  and  Respect, 

'AveuBTB  COBCTE. 

Bora  At  Montpriltar  JaaiiMy  1»,  17M. 
10,  Baa  Monsienr-le-Prinoe. 

P.S.  Positive  morality  requiring  me  to  live  without  oonceidment,  I  have 
always  given  a  proper  publicity  to  every  important  step  I  have  taken.  I 
ahall  therefore  think  it  my  duty,  Sire,  to  append  this  letter,  with  your  reply, 
to  the  Preface  of  the  third  volume  of  my  Sy$Um  of  FùMve  JPiiUy^  which 
will  i^ppear  towards  the  middle  of  1863. 


IV. 

To  Hii  EzeeUency  Beschid  Pacha,  late  Orand  VUier  of  the  Ottoman 

Empire, 

Paris,  Homer  7,  66.  (Friday,  Feb.  4, 1868.) 
MtLobd, 

In  the  present  century  there  is  a  characteristic  contrast  between 
Ae  polidea  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  The  governments  of  the 
West,  having  béoome  incapable  of  directing  the  social  movement,  now  only 
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exerdae  a  blind  reprewimiy  wliich,  though  still  indi^pexuable  to  the  imme- 
diate mainteDADoe  of  material  order,  tende  to  perpetuate  the  reyolutionaiy 
■ituation.  But  the  rulers  of  the  East  haye  really  remained  at  the  head  of 
their  respectiye  nations,  and  always  strive  to  fulfil  worthily  the  twofold 
function  of  eyery  govemment — ^to  promote  what  is  good  and  resist  what  is 
eyiL  This  noble  attitude  is  now  not  less  marked  in  Turkey  than  in  Russia. 
Tour  administration  happily  contributed  to  it  by  its  wise  continuance  of 
the  work  energetically  begun  by  a  reforming  Sultan.  It  will  neyer  be 
forgotten  that  you  haye  completely  marked  out  the  two  Mes  of  progress 
which  are  now  of  most  importance  to  Mussulman  dyilisation  by  gi'ying  a 
striking  example  of  monogamy,  and  by  suppressing  the  slaye-market  which 
still  dishonoured  the  capital  of  the  Osmanlis.  These  spedal  nu)tiyes  haye 
determined  a  true  philosopher  to  address  to  you  personally  his  systematic 
exposition  of  an  intellectual  and  social  renoyation,  for  which  the  East  no 
less  than  the  West  is  waiting. 

The  temporary  leisure  consequent  on  your  honourable  retirement  from 
power  gives  me  room  to  hope,  at  the  present  moment,  that  you  will  pay 
sufficient  attention,  first,  to  the  Foiititnd  Catêchitm^  which  will  giye  you  a 
general  yiew  of  my  doctrine,  and  then  to  the  SytUm  of  Podtm  FoUty^ 
which  for  erer  establishes  it  When  you  haye  read  the^e  two  books,  you 
will  feel  that,  under  the  impulse  of  a  dedsive  situation,  the  genius  of  the 
West  has  at  last  shaken  itself  free  from  secondary  and  local  yiews  and  will 
henceforth  be  occupied  with  conceptions  directly  relating  to  such  needs  as 
are  common  to  all  civilised  peoples. 

For  many  centuries  East  and  We^t  have  been  seeking  with  equal  ardour 
for  the  Universal  Religion,  but  till  now  have  never  been  able  to  attain  it 
In  both  quarters  it  came  to  be  recognised  that  Polytheism  could  only 
furnish  neiional  beliefs,  and  Monotheism  was  then  looked  to  as  a  sure  source 
of  unanimity.  But  experience  and  reasoning  have  completely  demonstrated 
the  emptiness  of  such  a  hope.  The  two  great  attempts  of  the  white  race  to 
establish  a  monotheistic  universality  have  mutually  neutralised  one  another, 
the  Roman  world  being  irremediably  divided  between  Catholicism  and 
Islamism.  This  double  failure  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  the  disciples 
of  sound  philosophy,  which  directly  points  out  the  impossibility  of  such 
an  agreement  upon  opinions  essentially  vague  and  necessarily  undemon- 
strable. 

The  spontaneous  accord  between  Orientals  and  Ocddentals  with  respect 
to  the  scientific  domain  which  they  have  simultaneously  cultivated,  forms 
an  instructive  contrast  with  these  irreconcileable  divergendes.  Taking  this 
fundamental  fact  for  my  clue,  I  was  led  to  discover  the  really  universal 
religion,  which  puts  aside  every  theological  belief,  and  embraces  the  whole 
of  human  existence,  collective  as  well  as  individual,  in  a  completely 
Positive  faith.  Having  had  the  happiness  to  hold  this  view  from  my  early 
youth,  I  have  been  able  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  systematise  and  de- 
y  elope  this  final  solution  of  the  highest  of  all  problems. 

The  emancipation  of  the  higher  minds  from  theology,  since  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Age,  necessarily  proceeded  pari  pastu  in  both  East  and  West, 
though  under  different  foims.  For  it  resulted  prindpally  from  the  deci- 
dve  confiict  which  compelled  men  to  feel  that  the  incompatible  pretensions 
of  both  Monotheisms  to  the  universality  reserved  for  Podtivism  were 
alike  ill  founded.  The  genius  of  Islamism  must  even  be  less  opposed  than 
that  of  Catholicism  to  the  final  advent  of  the  Podtive  Religion,  inasmuch 
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M  it  has  always  tended  more  towards  reality,  in  yirtue  of  its  simpler  creed 
and  its  more  practical  direction. 

The  incomparable  Mahomet,  observing  the  profound  contrast  between 
the  two  dogmatically  identical  religions  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  duly 
recognised  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad?sntages  belonginfr  to  the  normal 
separation  between  the  two  human  powers.  But  his  eminently  social  turn  of 
mind  enabled  him  to  see  that  this  improvement,  to  be  decisive,  required  a 
more  advanced  civilisation  than  that  which  went  along  with  the  theological 
principle.  With  a  presentiment  that  so  premature  though  admirable  an 
attempt  must  fail,  he  contented  himself  with  instituting  a  transitional  regime 
which  was  simpler  and  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  Theologism. 

The  East  had  therefore  to  leave  it  to  the  West  and  to  the  true  Catholic 
regime  to  initiate  the  glorious  social  revolution  consisting  in  the  two 
gndual  emancipations  of  women  and  labourers.  But  the  Orientals  became 
better  fitted  than  ourselves  to  reap  the  definitive  fruits  of  the  great  move- 
ment which  followed  this  decisive  prelude.  For  they  were  thus  preserved 
from  the  principal  intellectual  and  social  difficulties  entailed  on  the  modem 
Inhabitants  of  the  West  by  the  too  mystical  character  of  their  beliefr,  and, 
above  all,  they  have  been  saved  from  the  metaphysical  disorder  involved  in 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  their  artificial  regime. 

Although  by  reason  of  the  whole  preparation  required  for  the  Positive 
Beligion,  its  birthplace  was  necessarily  in  the  West,  Islamism  must  be  held 
to  have  rendered  Uie  East  more  favourable  to  its  final  admisrion.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  religion  has  protected  the  populations  against  the  revolu- 
tionary poison,  since  its  doctrine  was  not  susceptible  of  the  Protestant  or 
Debtic  degenerations,  while  its  regime  was  far  from  admitting  the 
hereditary  principle  in  its  strictest  form.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
maintained  the  normal  supremacy  of  governments,  because  it  has  made 
Mussulman  rulers  always  more  disposed  than  ChrisUan  sovereigns  to  look  at 
the  sodal  problem  as  a  whole,  in  conaequence  of  the  less  imperfect  harmony 
subsisting  between  their  theoretic  conceptions  and  their  practical  notions. 
Hence  the  final  regeneration  may  triumph  iu  the  East  without  arousing  the 
anarchical  agitation >to  which  the  West  was  condemned  by  its  initiative; 
the  philosophers  being  obliged  there  to  address  themselves  to  the  lower 
classes,  because  they  cannot  get  the  upper  classes  to  understand  them. 

Reasoning  from  this  historical  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Mahometanism, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  its  present  representatives,  when  their  fir^t  astonish- 
ment has  passed  away,  will  welcome  the  Positive  Religion  as  offering  them 
spontaneously  the  unexpected  satiafiELction  of  their  chiefest  at^pirations. 
Passing  straight  from  Islamism  to  Positivism,  without  any  metaphysical 
transition,  they  will  feel  that  they  are  worthily  continuing  the  admirable 
designs  of  their  great  Prophet,  the  universal  glorification  of  whom  is 
systematised  for  ever  by  the  Positivist  worship. 

The  Osmanlis  will  Ûius  be  led  to  repudiate  a  vain  political  unity,  and 
will  cease  to  grieve  over  the  necessary  dismemberment  of  their  empire.  For 
they  will  see  in  it  a  normal  application  of  the  sociological  law  which  eveiy- 
where  restricts  the  territory  of  temporal  dominions  to  its  natural  sise. 
Moreover,  the  Ottoman  rulers  will  be  relieved  from  their  anxiety,  as  disas- 
trous as  it  is  chimerical,  with  reference  to  the  approaching  aggressions  of 
a  power  still  less  homogeneous  than  their  own,  and  therefore  still  more 
i*ubject  to  this  spontaneous  dismemberment.  And  since,  according  to  the 
fundamental  spirit  of  Islamism,  the  only  purpose  of  political  concentration 
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18  to  procure  and  conaolidate  a  uniformity  of  o|nnion8  and  manners,  they 
will  soon  recognise  that  this  great  end  is  better  secured  when  God  is  replaced 
by  Humanity. 

Salutation  and  Respect^ 

AueuBiB  COMTE. 
10,  Rue  MoDsieur-Ie-Prince. 


END  OF  THE  PREFACE. 


Additions  and  Corrections, 

Page    37*  line  13,  /or  *  should  '  read  *  would/ 
„       87f  trdHê/er  marginal  heading  '  Culture  of  Plants  '  to  fourth  paragraph 

below. 
131,  heading  of  Chapter  III., /or  '  appbrciatioit  '  read  'account.* 
228,  line  SO,  far  *  divergations  '  read  *  divagations.' 
235,  line  20,  add  footnote,  '  Some  commentators  hare  considered  the  opening 

lines  of  the  Iliad  to  be  spnrious.' 
255,  la^t  marginal  heading, /or  '  in  Chemistry  '  read  'on  Chemistry.' 
269,  marginal  heading,  far  'Apollonius  of  Perga*s  Initiation  opens*  read 

*  Apollonius  of  Perga  opens.' 
307,  line  21,/or''  would  have  '  read  *  had.' 
489,  second  marginal  heading, /or  '  remarked'  read  '  marked.' 
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Henco  the  condition  of  Women  is  the  best  criterion  of  Social  Frogtesf 
Harmony  of  Statical  and  Djnamical  points  of  yiew  . 
j  The  Four  Sociolog;ical  Laws  may  still  be  reduced  to  Three    . 
VL  Thbobt  of  thb  Nobmal  Vabiations  of  trs  HuicAN  SroLunoK 

(pp.  6S-64)  ....•,. 
Seal  (hder  Taries  only  in  inienêity  of  phenomena 
Henes  in  Social  Progress  there  is  no  variation  : — (1)  of  the  general  direction 
(2)  Of  the  order  in  which  the  stages  sooceed  each  other 
When  there  is  temporary  retrogression  the  same  order  obtains,  though  intfersefy 
Eren  when  this  retrogression  is  fjrom  Positiyism  to  Theologism 
Such  retrogressions  are  only  yariations  of  intensity  . 
This  role  applies  not  only  in  the  Intellectual  but  in  the  Active  and  Af 

fectiye  Evolutions  ...... 

Hlnstradon  drawn  from  the  Author^s  own  temporary  derangement   . 

In  rapid  progress  or  retrogression,  the  intermediate  stages  may  be  imper 

oepHble  .  • 

Hence  Fetichist  populations  under  systematic  guidance  may  pass  straight 

into  Poeidyism   ....... 
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I.  PttEPATOBT  RncABzs  (pp.  66-68)  . 

How  do  Intellect  and  Activity  rank  relatively  to  each  other  in  the  service  of 
Peeling  ? . 

Their  coordination  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  Actirity 

Intellect  is  subordinate  to  Practical  Activity . 

But  Theoretic  Activity  is  subordinate  to  Intellect 

The  second  of  these  modes  of  Unity  is  most  prominent  in  Fetichism,  the  first 
in  Theologism 

We  shall  examine,  first.  Abstract  Properties,  then  Con'^ic^te  Results  of  Fe- 
tichism; each  division  under  the  heads  of  Intellect,  Activity,  and 
Feeling  .  .....••• 
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n.  Abstract  Appbicutiow  (pp.  68-1 
1.  Intellectual  Properties  (pp.  68-84) 

(a)  Philosophic  Aptitude J[pp.  68-72) 

Fetichism  superior  to  Theologism  in  spontaneity  and  correctness 
Fetichism  the  most  spontaneous  mode  of  philosophising 
Useful  even  now  provisionally  .... 

'When  Laws  are  unknown      '..... 
Or  are  supposed  to  be  unknowable 
Concrete  Iaws  will  for  the  most  part  never  be  known 
It  is  to  the  Fetichist  stage  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  that  we  by  preference 

revere      •.••.... 
Fetichism  more  Logical  and  Positive  than  any  mode  of  Theologism  . 
Polytheism  the  best  mode  of  Theologism  with  which  to  compare  Fetichism 
Polytheism  wanders  further  from  Positivity  than  Fetichism  does 

(b)  Scientific  Aptitude  (pp.  72-84)     ..... 
Fetichist  doctrine  superior  to  Theological  as  to  Organic  Nature 
And  also  as  to  Inorganic  Nature        ..... 
Where  the  Fetichist  sees  Life  the  Positivist  sees  Spontaneous  Activity 
All  the  Sciences  still  retain  traces  of  the  intellectual  corruption  of  Theo- 
logism    ........ 

Scientific  superiority  of  Fetichism  to  Theologism  further  proved  from  con 
sideration  of  the  Encyclopedic  Series      .... 

Of  Morals  some  knowledge  was  attained  very  early  :  Physical  laws  baified 
research  longer    ..... 

But  mental  iKws  were  not  even  sought  for  till  much  later 

The  earliest  Synthesis»  therefore,  was  limit^^d  to  a  combination  of  Morals 
and  Physics  ;  Physi'ml  facts  being  explained  by  Moral  Causes  • 

Of  this  Fictitious  Synthesis  Fetichism  was  the  most  rational  mode    . 

Polytheism,  Monotheism,  Atheism,  and  Pantheism  are  less  rational  modes 
of  the  same  Synthesis 

From  Fetichism  alone  could  the  subordination  of  the  Subjective  to  the  Ob- 
jective have  received  a  beginning 

This  principle  was  developed  under  but  not  by  Theologism,  which  really 
thwarted  it  .  . 

Therefore  Fetichism  was  the  only  form  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  favourable 
to  Science  .  ... 

Subordination  of  the  Intellect  to  the  Heart  in  Fetichism 

As  now  in  Positivism  .  .  . 

The  degree  which  this  subordination  reached  in  Fetichism  would  now  be 
almost  equivalent  to  insanity      ..... 

But  it  was  then  a  normal  state  of  human  reason 

Logical  advantage  of  the  tendency  to  believe  what  we  desire 

It  is  well  that  we  should  take  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  Real  Order 

This  maxim  applies  to  both  the  Material  and  the  Human  Orders 

And  generally  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  spirit  is  mischievous 

Our  hypotheses  should  be  first  as  Simple,  then  as  Beautiful,  and  lastly  as 
Moral  as  possible 

The  al)f>olute  optimism  of  Fetichism  will  be  replaced  by  the  relative  optim- 
ism of  Tusitivism  .  •  . 

Fetichism  did  not  attempt  speculation  in  Sociology  or  Morals 

This  was  first  attempted  by  Polytheism 
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SOaiAL  DYNAMIOS;    OB,   GENERAL    TREATISE  ON 
HUMAN  PROGRESS  (PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY). 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  present  age  will  be  the 
importance  it  assigns  to  History,  by  the  light  of  which  philo- 
sophy, politics,  and  even  poetry  will  henceforth  be  pursued. 
This  universal  preference  for  the  historical  point  of  view  is  at 
once  the  essential  principle  of  Positivism,  and  its  general  result. 
True  positivity  consists  above  all  things  in  substituting  the 
Relative  for  tiie  Absolute  ;  its  ascendancy  therefore  is  com- 
pletely established  when  we  learn  to  see  that  the  orderly  change 
already  recognised  in  the  Objective  World  extends  also  to 
Humanity  itself,  the  variations  of  which  thus  govern  our  con- 
ceptions of  every  kind.  At  the  present  day,  no  other  authority 
could  conquer  the  deep  dislike  felt  towards  the  encyclopedic 
system,  and  so  est&blish  the  supremacy  of  the  true  Theoretic 
Unity.  On  the  one  hand,  it  follows  from  the  decisive  influence 
exerted  by  the  advance  of  the  sciences  on  human  progress  as  a 
whole,  that  historical  conceptions  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
essential  notions  of  Natural  Philosophy,  using  that  term  in  its 
widest  sense.  But  on  the  other  hand,  np  science  can  be  really 
understood  apart  from  it«  special  history,  which  again  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  general  history  of  Humanity.  Hence  the 
true  historical  spirit  is  naturally  universal,    It  receives  from 
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all  quarten  provisional  matAriaU,  and  its  special  office  is  to 
convert  these  everywhere  into  definitive  oonoeptionH.  Its 
province  is  not  even  limited  to  the  aohievemente  of  the  Intel- 
lect. Bound  as  it  is  to  give  an  account  of  Human  Progress  as 
an  indivisible  whole,  not  one  neoessaiy  element  •  of  Human 
Existence  must  be  neglected.  It  was  thus  that  modem  thought, 
in  spite  of  its  excessive  tendency  to  the  abstract,  was  at  last  led 
to  combine  with  Speculation  not  only  Activity  but  aUo  Imagi- 
nation and  even  Sentiment,  in  order  that  its  conceptions  might 
be  Boffioiently  reaL 

The  importance  which  the  historical  point  of  view  is  about  to 
assume  will  be  best  understood  if  we  consider  its  Social  bearing, 
when  we  shall  see  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  Heart  as  to  the 
Intellect.  In  fact  the  anarchy  of  the  West  consists  chiefly  in 
the  interruption  of  human  continuity  ;  first  Catholicism  cuirang 
Antiquity  ;  then  Protestantism  reprobating  the  Middle  Age  ; 
and  lastly  Deism  denying  filiation  altogether.  Ifowhere  is 
there  more  call  for  the  intervention  of  Positivism,  to  furnish 
the  one  satisfactory  solution  of  this  revolutionary  state  of 
opinion,  by  overcoming  doctrines,  all  more  or  less  subversive, 
which  gradually  stirred  up  the  Living  to  revolt  against  the 
whole  mass  of  the  Dead.  When  History  has  rendered  this 
service,  it  will  soon  become  the  sacred  science,  occupied,  as  it 
normally  should  be,  with  the  direct  study  of  the  destinies  of 
the  Great  Being,  in  which  notion  all  our  sound  theories  are 
summed  up.  Thenceforward,  systematised  Polity  will  connect 
all  its  undertakings  with  History,  seeing  that  they  must  depend 
upon  that  stage  of  the  grand  Evolution  within  which  they  fall. 
Even  Poetry  will  assume  a  new  life  and  will  prepare  the 
Future  by  its  idealised  pictures  of  the  Past. 

It  follows  from  such  a  convergence  of  reasons  that  Sociology 

consists  essentially  of  Social  Dynamics,  the  sole  source  &om 

which  the  priesthood  derives  at  once,  its  general  counsels  for  the 

direction  of  public  life,  and  its  principal  authority  as  the 

supreme  organ  of  Humanity.    It  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  my 

fundamental  treatise  on  Positive  Philosophy,  I  was  obliged  to 

treat  of  Sociology  under  its  Dynamical  aspect  and  to  make  the 

Statical  aspect   Biiborciinate.     But  in  this  my  final  and  con- 

tive  work  I  must  ^stematise  the  theory  of  human  Move- 

V  connecting  it  with  that  of  human  Existence,  the 

"the  preceding  volume.    I  have  already  shown,  at  the 
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close  of  that  volame  (ii.  384-7)9  how  Social  Dynamics  form 
the  necessary  complement  of  Statical  Sociology,  which  without 
them  would  remain  incapable  of  guiding  actual  life,  where 
a  crude  application  of  Statical  laws  would  often  cause  serious 
confusion. 

Nevertheless,  theory  as  well  as  practice  would  suffer,  unless 
we  conceived  of  Progress  as  subordinate  to  Order.  Once 
separated  from  this  Statical  basis.  History  would  lose  seriously 
in  consistency  and,  before  long,  in  morality.  For  its  laws  of 
evolution  would  remain  too  empirical,  and  in  demolishing  the 
Absolute  it  would  be  apt  to  set  up  Instability  in  its  place. 
Besides  the  flat  immorality  of  such  a  disposition,  the  historical 
spirit  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  us  disdain  Sentiment, 
from  constantly  dwelling  on  results  without  taking  account  of 
intentions.  It  might  thus  so  far  misunderstand  its  true 
mission  as  to  procure  a  sort  of  systematic  sanction  for  those 
most  mischievous  corrupters  of  society  who  think  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  public  life  by  disparaging  that  of  private  life. 

But  all  these  intellectual  dangers  are  at  an  end  the 
moment  we  foimd  Social  Dynamics  in  accordance  with  their 
true  nature  ;  that  is  to  say  by  making  Movement  uniformly 
dependent  on  Existence,  as  in  the  other  sciences.  Even  in  my 
first  work,  though  specially  devoted  to  Progress,  this  necessary 
condition  could  not  be  neglected;  and  I  had  frequently  to 
suspend  the  Dynamical  investigation  while  I  established  its 
Statical  basis,  as  the  need  from  time  to  time  arose.  The  pro- 
visional course  I  there  adopted  was  in  itself  an  indication  of 
the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  definitive  construction  of 
Social  Dynamics,  which  I  briefly  annoomced  at  the  end  of  my 
treatise  on  Positive  Philosophy.^  The  present  volume  is  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  It  will  place  in  a  striking  light  the 
normal  superiority  of  this  final  method  in  giving  a  precision 
and  coherence  to  historical  conceptions,  which  otherwise  they 
would  never  attain.  Thus  condensed,  they  will  be  better  adapted 
for  practical  application. 

We  become  more  familiar  with  the  laws  of  Progress  when 
they  are  subordinated  to  those  of  Order  ;  for  these  latter  are 
the  easier  to  recognise  directly,  although  their  greater  degree 
of  abstraction  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  them  to  a  system. 

1  Thefe  important  pages  wiU  only  be  found  in  the  originaL    Thej  are  alto- 
gether omitted  in  Min  ])£artinean'i  Oondenaed  Tianalation. — ^Tb. 
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In  the  historical  sketch  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  the 
preceding  volume  (ii.  70-1 19),  I  was  already  able  to  mark  out  the 
essential  features  of  such  a  method,  fijno  other  could  the  true 
Philosophy  of  History  be  constructed,  so  as  to  combine  the  spirit 
of  induction  with  the  force  of  deduction,  the  rightful  claims  of 
each  being  respected.  Its  principal  conceptions  would  remain 
exposed  to  serious  fluctuations,  were  it  not  thus  directly  con- 
nected with  the  corresponding  laws  of  Human  Nature,  which  in 
their  turn  would  never  be  sufficiently  clear  to  us  if  we  could 
not  observe  their  influence  in  the  Movement  of  society.  It  was 
this  reciprocal  action  which  constituted  the  chief  difficulty  in 
my  discovery  of  Sociological  Laws,  at  a  time  when  Dynamical 
and  Statical  conceptions  were  equally  vicious,  and  I  had  to  be 
rectifying  both  together.  But  now  that  we  have  got  over  that 
preliminary  difficulty.  Movement,  through  which  alone  we  got 
our  first  glimpse  of  the  laws  of  Existence,  must  submit  to  be 
systematised  in  accordance  with  those  laws. 

To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  difference  between 
erecting  Social  Dynamics  into  a  science  and  determining  its 
relative  rank,  corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  clcissifi- 
cation  employed  in  the  Positive  Phiiosophy,  and  that  arrived 
at  in  my  present  treatise  on  Positive  Beligion.  The  former 
went  on  the  supposition  that  the  one  grand  object  for  which 
other  sciences  exist  is  Sociology  ;  whereas  here  we  see  that  it  is 
Morals,  with  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  volume, 
(ii.  353  >5)  Science  ends  and  Art  begins.  Not  that  there  is  any 
real  contradiction  between  the  two  views,  for  in  the  former. 
Morals  were  included  under  Sociology,  though  indistinctly.  If 
then  we  treat  them  as  normally  distinct,  it  is  only  to  perfect 
the  abstract  Hierarchy  of  the  Sciences,  by  carrying  out  our 
grand  principle  of  arrangement  according  to  Increasing  Com- 
plexity and  Decreasing  Generality.  The  importance,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  this  step  will  soon  be  felt  by  all 
true  thinkers,  and  will  be  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  princi- 
pal philosophic  feature  of  the  second  phase  of  my  life.  Now 
from  it  follows  as  a  corollary  the  subordination  of  Social 
Dynamics  to  Social  Statics,  because,  as  was  stated  at  the 
opening  of  the  preceding  volume  (ii.  2),  Morals  have  a  special 
affinity  with  conceptions  of  Order,  as  Polity  has  with  those  of 
Progress. 

To  complete  this  Introduction  I  must  explain  briefly  the 
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Bequenœ  and  the  respective  objects  X)t  the  seven  chapters  which 
together  will  form  my  Philosophy  of  History. 

The  first  will  establish  my  fundamental  theory  of  Evolu- 
tions as  based  on  the  systematic  demonstration  of  the  three 
grand  Laws  of  Sociology.  Since  my  discovery  of  those  laws 
(in  1822),  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  put  them  forward 
under  different  aspects.  But  I  could  not  expound  them  as  a 
doctrine  till  now,  their  true  principle— Proflrrwa  ie  the  devdojh 
TnerU  of  Order — ^not  having  been  laid  down  till  the  close  of  my 
treatise  on  Positive  Philosophy.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  course 
of  this  demonstration  how  profoundly  rational  Dynamical 
theories  become,  when  they  are  suitably  subordinated  to  Sta- 
tical conceptions.  Divested  thus  of  everything  empirical,  the 
laws  of  Evolution  will  connect  Human  Progress  as  a  whole  with 
the  constitution  of  Human  Nature  in  its  broad  general  features. 
Thenceforward,  when  we  apply  them  to  History,  we  shall  see 
how  inevitable  has  been  the  succession  of  our  principal  intel- 
lectual or  social  phases.  And  yet  we  shall  never,  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  these  phenomena  are  the  most  modifiable  of  all. 
For  when  I  have  pointed  out  the  path  by  which  progress  in 
the  first  instance  has  been  made,  as  the  work  has  been  sponta- 
neously taken  up  by  the  more  advanced  populations  in  succes- 
sion, I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  modifications  suitable  to 
backward  populations  whom  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence  in  a  really  systematic  way.  Thus  in  the  first  chapter  I 
shall  complete  my  account  of  the  main  stream  of  progress,  by 
laying  down  the  General  Theory  of  Human  Transitions,  thereby 
rendering  it  possible  not  only  to  interpret  the  past  but  to  direct 
the  future.  From  this  estimate  of  the  variable  and  the  in- 
variable in  the  Human  Evolution,  it  will  be  seen  how  impor- 
tant it  was,  that  the  originally  inductive  conception  of  the 
dynamical  laws  should  be  rendered  deductive. 

In  the  second  chapter  I  shall  commence  my  direct  explana- 
tion of  the  past  by  an  account  of  Fetichism.  This  is  the 
universal  starting  point.  It  is  the  one  stage  of  our  Initiation 
which  can  never  be  avoided,  either  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
or  in  that  of  the  race,  and  its  spontaneous  preponderance 
essentially  continues  during  the  other  preliminary  stages. 
Although  therefore  this  earliest  age  is  the  least  known,  it  is 
the  one  of  which  it  is  most  important  to  form  a  just  estimate. 
A  rational  examination  of  the  most  backward  civilisations  will 
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enable  ua  to  understand  it  BufScientl;,  ootwitbetaitding  tlie 
meagrenesB  of  documentor;  evidence  as  to  our  ancestors. 

The  study  of  Fetiohism  vill  lead  me  natuially  to  that  of 
Theocmc^,  to  which  I  shall  devote  the  third  chapter.  For 
Tbeooraoy  in  it«  earliest  stage  is  always  purely  Fetiobist, 
though  its  principal  development  must,  eventually  be  Polythe- 
ism arising  gradually  out  of  Astrolatry.  Of  all  theological 
orgaoieationi,  this  is  the  only  one  really  durable.  It  is  entirely 
baaed  on  the  great  institution  of  castes,  the  principle  of  which 
survives  through  all  the  succeeding  theological  phases,  and  is 
the  only  bond  which  holds  society  together  during  their  ascen- 
dency. This  is  Polytheism  in  its  conservative  form  ;  and  as  all 
progress  took  its  start  from  this  point,  we  must  acquaint  our- 
selves with  it,  first,  In  its  proper  form,  at  the  earliest  type  of 
systématisation  ;  secondly,  under  such  spontaneouB  modifioationtf 
as  it  admits,  though  these  have  always  been  of  stunted  growth. 
From  a  rational  study  of  it,  under  this  last  aspect  we  may 
obtain  valuable  hints  as  to  the  not  distant  transformation  of 
vast  populations  to  Positivism. 

AmongHt  the  most  gifted  portions  of  the  race  Theocracy  at 
length  passed  away.  Then  they  entered  on  the  immense 
transition  leading  finally  to  the  revolutionary  crisis  which  we 
now  behold.  We  must  study  this  transition  with  most  care  ao 
long  as  it  still  retains  any  organising  force,  that  is  to  say,  tiU 
the  close  of  the  Catholic-Feudal  period.  In  its  organic  phase  it 
divides  into  three  stages,  each  necessary,  and  preparatory  for  the 
final  consummation.  The  first  relates  especially  to  Intellect, 
the  second  to  Activity,  and  the  third  to  Sentiment  This 
spontaneous  succession  is  the  key  to  the  whole  period  comprised 
between  Theocratic  antiquity  and  the  modem  Revolutionary 
movement.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  volume 
will  therefore  give  an  account  of  the  Greek  Elaboration,  the 
Roman  Incorporation,  and  the  Catholic-Feudal  Initiation 
respectively.  Viewed  as  a  link  in  this  series,  the  Middle  Age 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  spontaneous  outgrowth  from  the  whole  of 
Antiquity,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  least  durable  of  the 
three  Organic  Transitions,  and  the  one  with  which  ba^Eward 
civilisations  can  most  easily  dispense. 

When. this  last  preparatory  stage  had  done  its  work,  the 

Theological  and  Military  system  was  essentially  exhausted.  The 

ess  of  decomposition  continued,  and,  Uie  last  trace  t>f 
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organic  force  having  disappeared»  tended  only  to  pure  anarchy. 
This  however  was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  radical  impossi- 
bility of  then  instituting  the  Final  State,  of  which  the  true 
nature  was  not  even  known.  Thus  arose  the  twofold  Revolu- 
tion which  separates  the  present  crisis  of  the  West  from  the 
Middle  Age.  I  shall  devote  my  seventh  and  last  chapter  to 
advancing  a  sound  theory  of  the  five  centuries  during  which 
this  Revolution  has  been  going  on,  carefully  marking  its  two 
simultaneous  movements— the  total  break-up  of  the  .provisional 
regime  and  the  gradual  elaboration  of  the  elements  of  the 
order  to  be  finally  established. 

The  six  divisions,  of  which  my  explanation  of  the  past  in 
this  volimie  consists,  are  of  about  equal  length,  notwithstanding 
the  very  unequal  periods  of  time  to  which  they  correspond, 
because  each  succeeding  stage  of  the  preparation  for  Positivism 
requires  a  closer  examination.  In  conclusion  I  shall  briefly 
review  the  ground  we  have  traversed  and  show  that  the  vast 
Im'tiation,  through  which  Man  has  been  passing,  is  now  com- 
pleted. Our  Normal  State,  the  nature  of  which,  apart  firom 
considerations  of  time,  was  determined  in  the  last  volume,  will 
have  in  the  ^ext  to  be  studied  directly  and  decisively,  with  a 
view  to  shaping  henceforth  the  different  tendencies  of  Humanity 
towards  its  final  settlement. 


asnnx  w  K>amra  roirrr.   social  dtkaiqob. 


tqanm  mon  or  hvhik  itolutioh  ;  on,  anmi.  laws  or 

ranLLKIDAL  AMD  SOCIAL  PBOaBXBB. 

'  Tu  gmml  molU  of  the  laat  Tolume  ma;  be  thus  eummed 
qp  ;— Ui«  Dormal  t^pe  of  Humui  Existence  is  one  of  complète 
onitjr.  All  piogreai  tàerefoie,  vhethei  of  the  individual  or  of 
ths  nm,  ooiulsti  in  developing  and  ooniolidating  that  unity. 
Looked  at  in  this  light,  the  Social  Series  is  but  a  prolonga- 
L  tioB  of  the  true  Animal  Serlei.  The  terms  of  the  fint  indeed 
■n  luooesslve,  vbile  those  of  the  second  are  limultaneoos.  But 
tn  both  alike  we  find  a  continually  inoreailng  oomplezity  which 
would  involve  a  conflict  of  the  component  elements  Ù  it  was 
not  always  accompanied  by  an  increasing  perfection  of  general 
unity.  Just  as  life,  even  in  its  lowest  forms,  lurpasies  all 
Inorganic  compounds  in  both  these  respects,  so,  as  we  go 
Ikighsr  in  the  biological  scale,  we  arrive  at  last  at  Humanity, 
the  most  complex  and  most  harmonious  being  of  all  (PhiL  Fob. 
vi.  687).  From  that  point  commences  a  new  development  of 
unity,  and  the  series  is  continued  in  the  collective  evoluûon  of  the 
dominant  ipecles.  There  is  now  a  relation  not  merely  between 
eonUmporaneoJta  but  between  suoceaaivê  elements.  There  is 
Continuity  as  well  as  Solidarity  ;  and  the  harmony  characteristic 
of  the  Ch^t  Being  becomes  more  and  more  perfect. 

Id  the  second  volume  (ii.  293)  I  showed  that  the  whole  of 

°~ntBl  Statica  may  be  eummed  iip  in  the  single  principle  of  oo- 

'^an,  provided  that  word  be  understood  to  include  the  com- 

douof  successive  generations  as  well  as  of  contemporary 

Vftw  under  the  influence  of  these  two  converging 

unity  of  the  indivkhtal  is  ever  being  developed, 

tion  is  established  between  the  two  essential 

by  virtue    of   which  it    binds    men 

^eir  conduct. 

:  human  Progress  must  then  consist 
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in  the  development  of  its  one  law — ^Man  is  ever  becoming  more 
religious  (ii.  381).  In  fact  Social  Dynamics  are  nothing  but 
an  explanation  of  the  past  in  accordance  with  this  fundamental 
principle  obtained  from  Social  Statics,  a  principle  which  also 
indicates  what  the  future  of  our  race  will  be.  For  although  the 
type  of  unity  determined  in  the  preceding  volume  will  never  be 
actually  readied,  there  will  be  a  continual  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate to  it. 

By  thus  keeping  dynamical  notions  in  a  general  subordina-  Th«oi4«st 
tion  to  statical  principles,  we  ensure  that  the  examination  of  terutoM- 
History  to  which  this  volume  is  devoted  shall  be  of  a  strictly  ouiDjimmi- 
rational  character.    But  though  when  our  work  is  completed 
we  shall  be  able  to  sum  it  all  up  in  the  law  of  religious  develop- 
ment above  mentioned,  that  law  will  not,  in  such  an  abstract 
and  general  form,  be  a  sufficient  instrument  of  investigation. 
We  must  first  deduce  from  it  particular  laws  applicable  to  each 
of  the  main  phases  of  human  progress,  and  to  the  direct  expla- 
nation  of  History.     To  do  this  is  the  object  of  the  present 
chapter,  without  which  the  spectacle  of  the  past  would  remain 
unintelligible. 

The  statical  elements  of  our  nature  being  three  in  number,  TheM  rcn 
Feeling,  Intellect,  and  Activity,  we  might  expect  that  there  teiiect  aud 
would  be  as  many  dynamical  laws  to  correspond  to  them.     But  notdirratiy 
we  remark  for  the  present,  that  they  are  necessarily  reducible 
to  two,  one  for  the  Intellectual,  and  the  other  for  the  Practical 
development.     For  the  Moral  development  there  is  no  special 
law,  and  the  general  principle  of  the  increase  of  unity  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  explain  it  when  the  way  has  been  prepared 
by  the  examination  of  the  other  two  modes  of  progress. 

How  is  this  important  difiference  to  be  accounted  for  ?    We  wbjthmvii 
must  rememl)er  that  accordiùg  to  the  cerebral  theory  established  uVSmtbt 
in  th&  first  volume  of  this  work  (i.  553),  the  Afifective  region  of  eroinUoD. 
the  brain  has  not  like  the  regions  of  Contemplation  and  Action 
any  direct  contact  with  the  external  world,  but  receives  its  im- 
pressions   at    second  hand  through  those  groups  of  organs. 
Hence  the  mutual  influence  of  contemporary  families  i^nd  of 
successive  generations  cannot  directly  modify  our  propensities. 
It  affects  them  only  by  means  of  the  changes  which  it  works  in 
our  thoughts  and  actions.    If  man  were  to  become  stationary  as 
regards  thought  and  action,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
general  or  regular  alteration  of  his  moral  state.    Individual 
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variations  there  mig^t  be  resulting  from  the  conditions  of 
vegetal  life.  But  how  these  conditions  operate  is  at  present 
unknowui  nor  can  they  produce  any  general  results  worthy  of 
notice,  because,  occurring  in  different  individuals,  they  would 
neutralise  each  other.  Conversely,  our  propensities  affect  the 
progress  of  society  only  as  they  modify  our  opinions  and  conduct. 
In  other  words,  progress  depends  directly  on  the  intellectual 
and  active  faculties  alone. 

The  modifications  then  of  society,  whether  in  thought  or 
acUon,  are  in  the  last  resort  governed  by  the  external  Order  ; 
our  own  individual  instincts  being  subject  to  the  same  inevitable 
influence  in  an  indirect  way.  If  these  latter  were  capable  of 
having  direct  and  habitual  relations  with  the  outer  world,  the 
irregular  perturbations  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the 
vegetal  viscera  would  prevent  any  human  Harmony  (ii.  311). 
But  these  irregularities,  though  always  imminent,  are  repressed 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  External  World,  acting  uniformly 
and  continually  on  all  individuals. 

It  is  only  during  disease  of  the  body  or  brain,  that  this 
external  regulative  force  is  overpowered  by  the  perturbation 
within.  We  then  have  a  temporary  interruption  of  imity. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  full  philosophic  bearing  of  my  theory  on 
the  nervous  isolation  of  the  affective  region  of  the  brain  (i.  553). 
So  indispensable  to  the  Positive  explanation  of  Social  Statics, 
and  consequently  of  Social  Dynamics,  is  this  theory,  that,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  ^ectlj  established  on  biological  grounds,  its 
sociological  consequence  would  have  been  a  sufficient  though 
indirect  reason  for  accepting  it. 

However  that  may  be,  we-  may  now  reduce  the  general  laws 
of  human  progress  to  two  rules,  connected  but  distinct,  ex- 
plaining the  simultaneous  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
active  faculties.  The  course  of  our  affective  development  is 
sufficiently  marked  out  in  advance  by  the  broad  principle  that 
it  depends  on  the  degree  of  harmony  in  our  ideas,  and  of  co- 
operation in  our  actions  (ii.  318).  In  other  words,  Man  becomes 
more  Sympathetic  in  proportion  as  he  is  more  Synthetic  and 
more  Synergetic.  It  will  be  our  duty  however,  as  we  explain 
step  by  step  the  spectacle  of  history,  to  examine  carefully  this 
valuable  reaction  of  speculative  and  practical  progress  upon  the 
affections  and  its  tendency  to  strengthen  that  inward  som*ce 
of  human  unity.     But  this  is  not  the  direct  object  of  Social 
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Dynaznics.  "What  they  are  immediately  concerned  with,  is  the 
continuous  movement  of  thought  and  action  resulting  from 
the  development  of  the  external  conditions  which  control  the 
destinies  of  the  true  Great  Being.  The  influence  of  this  twofold 
growth  in  indirectly  strengthening  the  affections  gives  the  best 
measure  of  its  real  importance.  For  as  our  life  is  before  all 
things  a  unity,  of  which  the  source  is  always  Moral,  all  Specu- 
lative or  Practical  progress  not  tending  ultimately  to  promote 
that  characteristic  unity,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the 
race,  must  be  regarded  as  illusory. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  evolution  being:  thus  DynAmioidiy 

^  th«  IntallM- 

reduced  to  two,  belonging  respectively  to  the  speculative  and  t»uEroiiu 
active  faculties,  I  must,  before  establishing  them,  determine  p^^^^jJ^ 
their  coordination  relatively  to  one  another.    The  real  supre-  tif«; 
macy  must  be  assigned  to  the  speculative  faculties,  though  the 
least  energetic  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  cerebral 
system.    Such  a  coordination  may  seem  anomalous  ;  yet  it  has 
always  been  usual  to  make  the  progress  of  Humanity  consist  in 
the  advance  of  the  intellect.    Thus  my  true  philosophic  &ther, 
the  great  CondQrcet,  called  his  book  a  ^  Sketch  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Human  Mind,'  though  it  dealt  in  its  own  way  with  the 
whole  of  human  existence. 

No  doubt  we  can  now  trace  this  habit  to  the  metaphysical  Though  «ta. 
regime  which  regarded  man  as  a  mere  thinking-machine,  and  elation  la 
neglected  Feeling,  and  even  Activity,  because  it  could  find  no  to  AotiTity. 
appropriate  place  for  them  in  its  empty  theories.   Still  it  results 
principally  from  a  very  legitimate,  though  hitherto  but  dimly 
apprehended,  motive,  which  will  ensure  its  continuance,  subject 
to  suitable  rectifications,  when  a  sound  philosophy  shall  have 
triumphed.      For  although   the  intellectual  faculties  are  in 
themselves  weaker  than  the  active,  they  appear  to  tell  more  on 
progress,  especially  on  the  progress  of  the  race.      But  the 
dynamical  estimate  is,  at  bottom,  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  statical  ;  for  it  admits  that  Speculation  is  always  essentially 
directed  by  Activity,  and  never  escapes  from  its  control  entirely 
or  for  long  together. 

To  explain  this  control  we  must  consider  intellect  and  Bzpknatkm 

of  ihii  ap- 

activity  as  tending  spontaneously  towards  the  same  general  pumtooa. 
object — the  universal  Order.      Intellect  strives  to  understand 
this  Order,  that  activity  may  succeed  in  modifying  it.    In  con- 
seq'ience  of  our  bodily  necessities,  our  whole  practical  existence 
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is  subordinated  to  this  preponderating  order,  which  also  becomes 
the  object  of  all  our  speculations.  The  province  of  intellect 
therefore,  coincides  with  that  of  Activity,  and  the  latter  spon- 
taneously supplies  the  stimulus  which  sets  the  former  to  work. 
Even  when  the  mind  appears  most  absorbed  with  self-derived 
suggestions,  it  never  ceases  to  obey  this  twofold  impulse  from 
without,  failing  which  its  operations  would  be  disorderly  as 
having  neither  principle  nor  purpose. 

The  fact  that  men  long  searched  for  causes  rather  than  laws 
constitutes  no  exception  to  this  fundamental  law.  For  really 
they  were  only  trying  to  reach  the  first  cause  of  the  order  of 
nature,  in  order  to  influence  it.  No  powerful  and  sustained 
effort  of  the  intellect  was  ever  due  to  mere  pleasure  of  con- 
templation. When  the  wisdom  of  Theocracy  proclaimed  its 
principal  precept.  Know  in  order  to  Improve,  it  did  but  for- 
mulate the  instinctive  tendency  to  reject  abstract  speculations 
pointing  to  no  concrete  result.  Before  the  advantage  of 
studying  Natural  Laws  was  clear,  to  search  for  Supernatural 
Causes  could  not  but  seem  more  useful  for  practical  purposes, 
and  even  for  scientific  prevision.  But  as  soon  as  this  mis- 
take was  corrected  by  experience,  a  change  came  over  specula- 
tion, and  researches  which  had  once  absorbed  the  highest  intel- 
lects were  at  length  abandoned  to  inferior  or  ill-trained  minds. 

Abstract  speculation  then,  with  no  practical  object,  is  a 
dream  of  intellectual  pride.  AH  revolutions  in  thought  have 
been  bom  in  turn  of  the  exigencies  of  our  practical  situation. 
Our  needs  determine  our  instincts,  our  instincts  prompt  our 
activity,  our  activity  regulates  broadly  the  exercise  of  our 
intellect.  Nevertheless,  the  importance  of  the  intellect  is 
extreme,  because  without  such  an  instrument  activity  would  be 
helpless  ;  for  the  steps  we  take,  even  vndimduaUy,  to  modify 
the  Natural  Order,  will  be  profoundly  influenced  by  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  formed  of  it.  But  socially,  this  oflSce  of  the 
intellect  becomes  much  more  prominent.  For  it  is  the  sole 
source  from  which  are  derived,  first,  the  community  of  opinions 
indispensable  to  any  cooperation,  and,  afterwards,  the  conse- 
cration necessary  for  a  spiritual  authority. 

If  then  Intellect  appears  to  direct  human  progress,  it  is  in 
virtue  of  these  two  qualities — the  capacity  to  know  and  the 
capacity  to  agree.  Although  therefore  it  is  really  but  the 
instrument  of  the  Active  faculties,  themselves  set  in  motion  by 
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the  Feelingit,  the  efforti  of  the  Intellect  most  be  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  History.  Only  we  must  always  remember 
that  those  efforts  are  not  self-prompted.  Such  is  the  reason 
why  the  Intellect,  notwithstanding  its  cerebral  inferio^tyi  is 
the  principal  object  of  study  in  Social  Dynamics. 

Thus,  of  the  three  regions  of  the  Brain,  the  most  powerful,  Thtnnt 
the  Affective,  is  without  any  distinct  dynamical  law.    Of  «  the  Swti!» 
other  two,  it  is  the  feebler,  the  Intellectual,  which  claims  our  onBtdwuh 
chief  attention  as  respects  its  special  course  of  development.  ThwStfto 
This  apparent  anomaly  ought  not  now  to  offer  any  serious  oCAetionii 
difficulty.    As  for  any  secondary  difficulties  that  may  remain,  Smi^* 
the  continual  use  which  will  be  made  in  this  volume  of  the 
explanation  above  given  will  gradually  dissipate  tJiem.    For 
the  present  it  is  enough  that  I  have  reconciled  the  principal 
contradiction  appearing    to  exist  between  the    statical  and 
dynamical  aspects  of  human  nature.    Our  chief  business  Uien 
is  to  study  the  general  law  of  the  Intellectual  Evolution,  and 
afterwards,  as  strictly  complementary  to  it,  that  of  the  Practical 
Evolution.    But  in  giving  our  chief  attention  to  the  former, 
we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  a  Social  rather  than  an  Indi- 
vidual growth,  though  the  spontaneous  development  of  mind  in 
the  Individual  must  follow  essentially  the  same  course. 

To  tenter  on  this  capital  investigation  with  effect  I  must 
establish,  first  its  main  ol^ect^  and  secondly  its  true  prmdple. 

The  one  object  of  the  human  intellect,  even  when  it  was  Thonyhtif 
striving  to  penetrate  Causes,  and  still  more  since  it  has  con-  PnetioaiM 
tented  itself  with  discovering  Laws,  has  always  been  to  imder-  onkUT^ooo- 
stand  and  to  modify  the  universal  Order.  The  Intellectual  SaimW- 
Evolution  then  of  man  must  embrace  all  the  principal  opinions  wuiimood. 
he  has  held  with  respect  to  that  vast  field  which  comprises  his  S^onmoc 
own  nature,  whether  social  or  individual.  These  however  whioii,iiow- 
may  be  at  once  reduced  to  the  Theoretic  conceptions  round  dUM  iqr  tiM 


which  our  Practical  ideas  group  themselves.     Only  we  must  (amndB^ 
allow  for  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  ^ 

or  our  explanation  of  the  Speculative  Evolution  will  be  inade- 
quate. 

Especially  must  this  allowance  be  made  in  studying  the 
period  during  which  these  two  orders  of  thought  were  not 
sufficiently  in  harmony,  that  is  to  say,  during  the  larger  portion 
of  the  pait.  The  different  phases  of  Theoretic  Beason  were 
during  that  period  determined  by  the  continual  exigencies  of 
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Fiaotical  Reason  ever  in  seanh  of  oonoeptioas  whiob  ahould 
asaist  it  to  understand  and  to  modify  nature.    Still,  however 
great  this  influence  of  Practical  Reason  ma;  at  any  time  have 
been,  the  Fundamental  Law  of  the  intellectual  movement 
remains  independent  of  it.    Our  Dynamical  investigation  then 
reduoea  itaelf  to  a  direct  examination  of  the  march  of  Specu- 
lation. 
BpnniiktiTt         FVom  this  aimpUfication  we  proceed  to  another.    Thought  le 
«nM^f™  the  product  of  the  bïaia  ;  and  the  history  of  thought  must  be 
>t«i,OTia^  broken  np  into  three  diviaiona  to  correspond  to  the  three  con- 
nu nnt  '    stltuent  parts  of  the  brain.  Feeling,  Intellect,  and  Activity. 
liS^  tif  Although  each  separate  step  we  accomplish  in  Speculation,  as 
wiuitbt      well  as  in  Action,  la  due  to  a  concurrence  of  all  theae  faculties, 
t)i«!«M.       yet,  take  the  whole  mass  of  our  speculations,  and  they  range 
dnctiDD.)      themaelvea  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  beada.  Hence,  If  our 
atudy  of  the  univeraal  Order  ia  to  be  complete,  we  must  have 
three  distinct  and  parallel  classes  of  theories,  Moral,  Intellectual, 
and  Physical.    The  last  deal  with  both  the  External  World 
and  the  Human  Body  on  which  our  Practical  eSbrts  naturally 
concentrate  themselves.    The  other  two  deal  respectively  with 
the  Feelings  which  prompt  our  Action  and  the  Idças  which 
guide  it. 

All  three  pf  these  classes  of  theories,  which  assign  the  Laws 
or,  during  the  theological  and  metaphysical  stages,  the  Causes 
of  the  corresponding  phenomena,  are  included  in  the  Intellectual 
movement.  But  its  Fundamental  Law  must  relate  essentially 
to  the  progress  of  Intellect  itself,  the  Bovf>Teign  judge  of  all. 
For  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  human  Understanding 
necessarily  governs  the  changes  in  our  opinions,  with  respect  to 
the  Moral  and  Physical  worlds.  Hence  the  Dynamical  inves- 
tigation to  be  pursued  in  this  chapter  undergoes  a  third  and 
last  simplification.  Reduced  to  its  essence,  it  consists  in  deter- 
mining the  phases  through  which  the  Intellect  itself  passes, 
irrespwtive  of  any  special  object  of  study. 
Thai*» of  But  this  fundamental  Filiation  of  our  conceptions  of  every 

ofiBiaiiiB-  kind  being  established,  we  shall  have  to  determine  also  the 
tiouwrn  generalorderin  which  our  theories  on  different  branches  of  study 
bao^pi^  are  affected  by  it.  Without  such  a  Complementary  Law,  the 
BrnM  Lav  Law  of  Intellectual  Progress  proper  would  not  suffice  to  explain 
uwadnoaa.  the  changes  of  human  opinion  exhibited  in  history.  It  appears 
then  that,  whereas  we  spoke  above  (p.  9)  of  one  law  for  the 
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mental  évolution,  it  finally,  in  the  positive  conception,  requires 
two  laws,  inseparable  indeed,  but  still  distinct:  one  of  Filiation 
common  to  all  our  theories  ;  the  other  of  Classification,  coordi- 
nating them  according  to  their  subject-matters.  The  latter 
figures  in  this  place  as  dynamically  subordinate  to  the  former. 
Nevertheless  this  treatise  will  subsequently  demonstrate  that 
the  Law  of  Classification  is  statically  independent  of  the  Law 
of  Filiation  ;  and  this  has  been  already  indicated  by  the  firequent 
use  I  have  made  of  each  of  them  in  the  two  preceding  volumes, 
as  a  result  of  my  fundamental  work,  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

The  object  and  plan  of  this  opening  chapter  having  been  v&urrsooio. 
thus  sufficiently  marked  out,  I  must  now  proceed  to  explain  xjSt^law 
its  principal  theory  by  establishing  the  general  law  of  the  ovomS?' 
Historic  Filiation  of  human  conceptions.  iSS?''^ 

This  Dynamical  investigation  rests  like  every  other,  and  Statioaâoo. 
even  more   than  any  other,  on  the  corresponding  Statical  ^SnamclSt 
doctrine.    My  first  step  therefore  must  be  to  recapitulate  the  pitmatod. 
leading  views  of  the  preceding  volume  with  regard  to  the  per-  ^  ^"' 
manent  constitution  of  the  Intellect.    We  shall  then  have  pre- 
cise and  coherent  principles  to  guide  xis  in  framing  a  theory  of 
its  growth. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  human  mind  is  subject  to  that  nnk  oondi. 
general  law  prevailing  throughout  the  Beal  Order,  accordug  to  m  hw. 
which  the  nobler  phenomena  are  everywhere  subordinate  to  ^oghtd». 
those  which  are  grosser  but  also  simpler  and  more  regular.  SSimSu 
Thus  it  is  that  Man  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  World,  as 
each  living  being  is  to  its  own  environment.    Now  by  a  legiti- 
mate extension  of  this  Biological  dependence  to  the  Mental 
functions,  we  at  once  get  the  essential  principle  of  the  Intel- 
lectual Economy  (ii.  310-318).    For  it  consists  in  the  necessary 
and  continual  subordination  of  our  Subjective  Conceptions  to  the 
Objective  Materials  from  which  they  are  constructed;  a  truth 
substantially  established  by  Aristotle  in  the  aphorism  :  Tfiere  ia 
nothvng  vn  the  Understanding  that  did  not  origvadUy  eprvng 
from  Sensation;    elucidated  by  the  addition  of   Leibnitz: 
except  the  Understandyng  itself;   and  completed  by  Kant's 
distinction  between  Objective  and  Svhjective  Recdity,     But 
from  the  Biological  point  of  view,  this  dependence  of  Intellect 
on  Sensation  is  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  bodily  Func- 
tions upon  the  Environment  which  controls  the  whole  vital 
Existence. 
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2^,^^^         It  is  the  Environment  which  feeds,  stimulates,  and  regnlates 
theEnviron.  each  Functiou ; — Three  indispensable  conditions  if  the  living 
being  is  not  to  act  blindly  but  to  produce  regular  and  calcu- 
lable results.     By  the  same  threefold  title  does  it  govern  the 
understanding  itself.      Thus  the  true  Intellectual  Economy, 
discerned,  though  imperfectly,  by  the    most    eminent    and 
ancient  of  my  precursors,  is  shown  by  the  Positive  Philosophy  to 
be  a  simple  application  of  the  principal  Biological  law,  on  the 
Adjustment  of  Organism  and  Environment  ;  which  again  is  but 
one  form  of  the  universal  law  of  the  Natural  Order,  on  the 
subordination  of  higher  phenomena  to  lower.    Thus  corro* 
berated,  the  luminous  aphorism  of  Aristotle  acquires  a  coherence 
that  will  henceforth  be  proof  against  all  sophisms. 
Second  oon-         Besidcs  putting  the  statical  principle  of  the  human  under- 
licntaiHar-  standing  iuto  itsi  final  shape.  Positivism  adds  to  it  a  necessary 
SoSiiâM^'  Complement,  without  which  it  would  not  form  a  sufficient 
^  Extar-    foundation  for  Intellectual  Dynamics.    If  the  Subjective  is  to 
■loiii.  be  completely  subordinate  to  the  Objective,  it  is  not  enough 

that  the  materials  of  our  Thoughts  should  invariably  be  derived 
from  our  Sensations.  It  is  further  necessary  that  the  picture 
in  the  mind  should  be  fainter  than  the  corresponding  impres- 
sion on  the  senses.  Unless  that  condition  were  satisfied,  the 
Brain  would  not  be  strictly  aviardvaaie  to  the  Environment, 
vastly  as  the  latter  preponderates,  and  the  mental  intercourse 
of  Man  with  the  World  would  be  reducible  to  no  regular  law. 
For  the  pictures  in  the  Mind  would  be  ever  confusing  the  im- 
pressions on  the  Senses,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  as  often  to 
render  even  our  humblest  cognitions  worthless.  What  would  make 
the  confusion  the  more  hopeless,  is  that  the  same  object  will 
often  under  different  circumstances  convey  different  impres- 
sions, each  of  which  would  tend  to  predominate  if  the  influence 
of  the  World  Without,  outweighing  them  all,  did  not  repress 
the  anarchy  Within. 
ForthA  To  bring  out  more  clearly  this  complementary  condition  of 

Mental  Harmony  we  must  remark  that  the  Mind  is  never 
merely  passive  in  its  relations  to  the  World  without.  The  im- 
pressions conveyed  from  the  Object  are  always  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  state  of  the  Subject.  Even  in  the  most  trifling 
judgments  formed,  the  hypotheeisj  according  to  which  each 
group  of  sensations  decides  on  the  character  of  the  particular 
object  judged,  is  furnished  purely  by  tJie  Brain.     True,  the 
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Brain  has  oonrtruoted  this  hypothatiB  out  of  materials  deriTod 
in  the  first  instance  from  without.  But  those  materials  may 
be  applied  and  combined  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  confusion,  and  even  for  error,  i£  the  Brain 
itself  has  any  such  tendency. 

The  Intellect  is  in  a  state  of  continual  balance  between  two 
opposing  forces,  tending  to  make  it,  the  one  too  passive,  the 
other  too  active.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  to  reflect  faithful 
impressions  of  the  External  World,  and  on  the  other  to  con- 
struct the  link  for  them  without  which  they  would  remain 
incoherent.  Now  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  tasks  would 
often  be  foimd  impossible  if  reoolUdionB  could  become  as 
forcible  and  distinct  as  sensaHona. 

We  see  then  that  Aristotle's  aphorism  was  not  a  Bu£Bcient 
basis  for  Mental  Statics  till  Positivism  had  added  this  comple- 
mentary law.  Both  alike  depend  upon  the  great  Biological  law 
which  subordinates  Man  to  the  World;  and  either  can  be 
deduced  from  it,  according  as  the  external  influence  is  regarded 
from  the  Nutritive  and  Stimulative  side,  or  from  the  B^[uli^ 
tive. 

Although  the  second  condition  of  Meptal  Harmony  is  of  no 
use  except  to  complete  the  first,  and  notwithstanding  tliat  both 
of  them  spring  from  the  same  natural  source^  they  are  so  far 
distinct  that  their  habitual  coexistence  may  be  interrupted. 
Madness,  properly  so  called,  is  such  an  interruption,  being 
always  characterised  by  excess  of  Subjectivity,  as  Idiocy  is  by  a 
deficiency  of  it.  Not  that  in  madness  the  World  Without 
ceases  to  furnish  the  materials  for  the  construction  going  on 
Within  ;  for  in  dreams  and  the  wildest  delirium,  the  external 
origin  6f  the  elements  worked  up  by  the  brain  can  always  be 
traced.  The  derangement  consists  solely  in  the  fàiotj  Uiat  in 
consequence  of  too  great  cerebral  excitement,  the  recollections 
become  more  vivid  and  distinct  than  the  sensations.  In  that 
state  the  Outer  cannot  refftUate  the  Inner,  though  it  continues 
to  feed  and  etimuUUe  it.  We  see  now  why  Aristotle's  principle 
was  utterly  insufficient  to  establish  the  theory  of  Madness; 
and  the  normal  state  could  never  be  thoroughly  understood  till 
contrasted  with  the  abnormal.  The  full  importance  of  the 
complementary  law  introduced  by  Positivism  is  thus  brought 
oat,  in  the  process  of  proving  its  strict  independence  of  the 
earlier  law,  though  our  qrstem  finally  combines  both.     For 
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Mental  Harmony  nothing  more  is  neoessar^,  but  nothing  less 
would  be  adequate. 

I  had  to  dwell  the  more  carefully  here  on  this  explanation,; 
because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  real  connection  between 
the  statical  and  dynamical  aspects  of  the  Positive  theory  of  the 
Human  Understanding.  On  the  one  hand,  a  suitable  subordi- 
nation of  the  Subjective  to  the  Objective  marks  the  normal 
state  of  every  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Subjective  really 
governs  the  Objective  in  certain  pathological  cases,  some  inter- 
mittent, others  continuous.  Thus  according  to  the  principle  of 
Broussais,  that  the  phenomena  of  health  and  disease  are  essentially 
homogeneous,  the  subordination  of  the  mind  to  the  outer  world 
may  exist  in  many  different  degrees  between  the  two  opposite 
extremes  of  idiocy  and  madness  (i.  527,  ii.  359). 

The  whole  development  of  the  human  intellect  consists  in  a 
tegular  series  of  such  spontaneous  variations,  the  general  law  of 
which  has  here  to  be  determined.  It  can  be  discovered  in  the 
first  instance  only  by  studying  the  evolution  of  the  race,  that 
alone  being  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  and  sufficiently  regular  ; 
but,  as  the  foregoing  indications  show,  it  will  hold  good  also  of 
individual  life.  Any  one  in  fact  may  verify  it  for  himself  by 
observing  dreams,  which  are  an  intermediate  state  between 
reason  and  madness  ;  or  rather  a  dream  is  a  temporary,  but  real, 
and  often  well-marked  state  of  insanity. 

Now  that  Positivism  is  everywhere  substituting  the  Rela- 
tive for  the  Absolute,  Mental  Harmony  ought  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  something  fixed  and  unvarying.  That  was  the  idea 
of  the  theologians,  and  still  more  of  the  metaphysicians,  but  it 
is  incompatible  with  any  systematic  conception  of  human  pro- 
gress. The  equilibrium  required  for  mental  harmony,  between 
suggestions  from  within,  and  impressions  from  without,  is 
eminently  modifiable,  yet  its  variations  always  obey  certain 
laws,  even  when  they  reach  the  pathological  state.  To 
discover  their,  general  law  is  here  the  chief  difficulty  of  Social 
Dynamics.  All  the  modes  of  equilibrium  which  may  occur 
successively  in  the  development  of  the  race,  are  repeated 
simvUaneoibsly  in  the  different  individuals.  This  consensus 
goes  to  show  that  truth  predicated  of  human  opinions,  and 
sanity  predicated  of  individuals,  are  both  relative  terms  (ii.  373). 

To  discover  the  constant  law,  according  to  which  one  mode 
of  mental  harmony  succeeds  another,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
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general  principle  which  always  connects  Dynamical  investiga-  inaniii- 
tions  with  Statical  theories,  namely  that  Progress  is  nothing  raSn^mof 
but  the  development  of  Order.    Now  as  the  equilibrium  of  the  tiTa  to  tho* 
mind  consists  in  the  subordination  of  the  Subjective  to  the 
Objective,  it  follows  that  intellectual    progress    consists    in 
Tendering  that  subordination  more  perfect. 

Carry  this  subordination  as  far  as  we  will,  our  doctrines  Though 
never  represent  the  outer  world  with  exact  fidelity.    Nor  is  it  tiTttrathit 

axukttainablo 

needful  that  they  should.     Truth  in  any  given  case,  social  or  »nd  anne- 
individual,  means  the  degree  of  exactness  in  representation 
possible  at  the  time.    For  positive  logic  is  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  simplest  hypothesis  that  will  explain  the  whole  of 
the  ascertained  facts. 

Any  superfluous  complication,  besides  causing  a  waste  of  The  timpiMt 
labour,  would  be  a  downright  error,  even  though  a  fuller  oomp^bi* 
acquaintance  with  facts  might  at  a  later  time  justify  it.     In  f«ou  beo^ 
fact,  without  this  rule  subjectivity  nms  wild,  and  the  mind  tSfrMone. 
tends  towards  madness,  as  is  so  vividly  brought  home  to  us  by 
the  admirable  portraiture  of  Cervantes.    But  in  proportion  as 
our  observations  are  extended,  we  are  forced  to  adopt  more 
complicated  theories  in  order  adequately  to  represent  facts.     A 
vicious  persistence  in  the  simple  explanations  with  which  we 
start  would,  under  pretext  of  stability,  tend  towards  idiocy. 

The  logical  procedure  I  have  indicated  is  a  necessity,  and 
therefore  the  human  mind  always  kept  to  it  essentially,  though 
long  unconsciously.  That  it  did  so  spontaneously  is  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  constant  preponderance  of  active  life,  which 
always  demands  such  theories  as  combine  reality  with  simplicity. 
Thus  it  is  that,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment has  consisted  in  an  ever  closer  approach  to  reality  in  our 
doctrines  as  to  the  world  without,  by  means  of  a  continually 
increasing  complexity  in  the  theories  suggested  from  within. 

To  make  this  fundamental  explanUtion  sufficiently  clear,  But  the  Law 
we  must  in  employing  it  distinguish   carefully  between  the  î^uJ/ÎSJ 
Preparatory  stages  of  Humanity  and  its  Normal  state.   For,  as  I  Ji^Su,^^- 
am  about  to  show,  the  force  of  subjectivity  varies  inversely  as  ^^' 
the  progress  of  the  former,  but  directly  as  the  completeness  of 
the  latter. 

During  our  long  nonage  as  individuals  or  as  a  race,  that  is 
to  say,  while  the  search  for  causes  prevails  over  the  study  of 
laws,  the  progress  of  reason  consists  chiefly  in  more  and  more 
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reftniniag  the  soggaftionf  from  within,  in  ofdarto  mika  thflm 
mora  oonfonnabla  to  the  imprewioni  from  without.  In  the 
etrlioft  ftage  of  all,  before  obtenration  has  had  time  to  atose 
up  a  tingle  analogy  eapaUe  of  guiding  our  tendenej  to  ajn- 
theaiii  we  have  only  our  own  brains  to  draw  upon  finr  ooUiga- 
tionsyso  that  our  first  steps  are  the  result  of  a  purely  sulgeetiTe 
logioy  and  the  sway  of  SubjectiYity  is  at  that  time  almost 
unlimited»  From  the  first  rise  of  the  objeotlTe  method  it 
rebelled  more  and  more  against  the  earlier  method,  and 
struggled  to  assert  its  own  preponderanoe.  The  new  tendency 
was  already  well  marked  in  later  antiquity;  but  it  is  most  eha- 
racteristio  of  modem  thought  during  the  special  preparation 
required  for  the  Positive  spirit  We  thus  see  that,  in  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  from  the  first  birth  of  thought  to  its 
present  maturity,  Subjectivity,  though  at  first  preponderant, 
has  had  less  and  less  share  in  framing  our  theories;  a  hct 
which  seems  to  contradict  the  rule  lately  laid  down  as  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  intellectual  movement, 
laite v«.  But  however  protracted  may  be  this  Preparatory  period — 
soMMttytty  and  even  among  the  choicest  intellects  it  is  but  just  completed 
tiifwiij.  — ^it  cannot  be  the  Normal  state  of  human  reason.  When  the 
universal  religion  shall  have  acquired  sufficient  ascendency,  the 
boundless  future  opened  to  our  intellect  would  soon  cause  us  to 
forget  such  a  past,  but  that  an  evolution  essentially  similar 
will  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  each  individuaL  So  fiur  from 
the  objective  method  ever  bearing  a  sway  comparable  to  that 
of  its  predecessor,  the  latter  in  a  regenerated  form  will  resume 
its  rightful  empire,  which  will  not  again  be  shaken,  because  ii 
will  be  the  sole  possible  source  of  any  synthesis  (i.  361-368). 

I  gave  the  first  decisive  example  of  the  ûnal  state  when  I 
laid  down  the  outlines  of  systematic  Biology  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  treatise,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  will  be 
its  employment  of  this  subjective  logic,  my  fundamental  work 
on  Positive  Philosophy  having  paved  the  way  for  its  introduc- 
tion. Doubtless  a  preponderance  of  Subjectivity  in  its  old 
shape  would  now-a^-days  tend  towards  madnesa  by  neglecting 
external  data  on  pretext  of  dignity.  But  in  spite  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  scientific  world,  we  must  equally  recog- 
nise that  the  modem  ascendency  of  Objectivity,  by  repressing 
the  imagination  under  pretext  of  reality,  is  now  tending  to 
idioey. 
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Empirioilm  aad  Myitioiim  are  the  .eternal  Soylla  aad  TbmiÊmk 
Gharybdis  of  human  reason.  But  the  time  has  oome  when  Sls£!t^ 
the  toue  Positive  spirit  oan  mark  out  the  oourse  between  them 
by  a  right  estimate  of  what  a  sound  theory  is  and  what  it  is 
wanted  for.  While  always  subordinating  Imagination  to  Ob- 
servation! this  Final  Regime  nevertheless  calls  forth  the  highest 
powers  of  the  intellect.  For  it  is  the  Intellect  alone  which 
creates  the  intercourse  between  itself  and  the  External  World, 
seeing  that  the  latter  contributes  nothing  but  the  materials 
for  it.  Under  the  Final  Begime  we  shall  eschew  the  absolute 
on  the  side  of  the  object  no  less  than  on  that  of  the  sutrject, 
and  content  ourselves  with  aiming  at  such  theories  of  the  ex- 
ternal Order  as  will  enable  our  practical  wisdom  to  ameliorate 
it  systematically. 

In  this  normal  state  Subjectivity, as  I  have  indicated  above,  2|!iS£ l!m' 
will  certainly  play  an  increasingly  greater  part.  For  the  hy-  «'^•^ 
potheses  it  forms  must  needs  become  gradually  more  complex 
if  they  are  adequately  to  represent  observations,  seeing  that 
these  will  continually  become  more  complete  and  precise,  in 
proportion  as  our  necessities  call  forth  a  thoughtful  activity,  of 
which  at  present  hardly  the  rudiments  are  visible.  Sensible 
that  the  value  of  true  theories  lies  in  their  practical  results, 
men  will  even  reject  inopportune  £EU)ts,  a  premature  attention 
to  which  would  but  embarrass  our  hypotheses  on  the  plea  of  an 
idle  accuracy  not  practically  needed. 

When  disciplined  by  religion,  the  scientific  spirit  will  never  TtaMri« 
forget  its  principal  office,  but  will  resiune  with  dignity  its 
rational  freedom,  which  at  present  is  fettered  by  the  scruples  of 
the  empirical  school.  A  theory  avtjectvve  in  its  origin  will 
be  held  admissible  when  it  sufficiently  explains  the  essential 
phenomena,  without  waiting  for  the  objectvve  verification,  and 
even  where  that  complement  to  demonstration  can  never  be 
obtained. 

I  had  no  hesitation  in  claiming  this  privilege  of  the  Normal  j^toto> 
Begime,  after  fulfilling  the  preliminary  conditions  of  it,  when  £j^  ^^ 
I  established  my  cerebral  theory  in  the  first  volume  of  this  ^^noa. 
work.    My  decisive  application  of  that  theory  in  the  second 
volume,  and  the  still  wider  use  I  shall  have  to  make  of  it  in 
constructing  what  remains  of  my  religious  system,  will  soon 
overcome  the  opposition  of  academic  pedantry,  although  the 
anatomical  verification  may  long  remain  inaufficient.    For  the 
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time  is  at  hand  when,  among  the  better  minds,  the  logical  au- 
thority attaching  to  a  theory  closely  bomid  up  with  the  highest 
speculative  and  the  most  important  practical  ideas  will  prevail 
over  the  almost  superstitious  credit  still  accorded  to  special  facts. 
Bui  tiM  vi-  But  the  preponderance  of  Subjectivity  in  the  Final  Regime 
mâxirnSU  wiU  be  something  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  primitive 
8iiM«thr«  times,  in  consequence  of  the  all-important  substitution  of  the 
of  bdog^  relative  for  the  aheolute.  In  the  attempt  to  penetrate  Causes, 
BvDâa  our  synthetic  fictions,  as  being  the  only  possible  guides  for  our 
earliest  intellectual  steps,  must  have  free  play,  regardless  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  reality,  which  are  out  of  place  in  the 
domain  of  fiction.  It  is  enough  if  these  first  attempts  at  syn- 
thesis satisfy  a  rough  natural  logic  while  generalising  and 
coordinating  our  spontaneous  conceptions.  The  search  after 
Laws,  on  the  contrary,  until  it  is  systematised  by  Positivism, 
breeds  a  no  less  absolute  pretension  to  objective  knowledge  ; 
and  then  the  dignity  of  reason  is  sacrificed  to  material  reality. 
In  the  Normal  state  we  first  of  all  recognise  that  the  subjective 
ought  always  to  be  subordinated  to  the  objective,  and  then  we 
complete  that  fundamental  principle  by  conceiving  the  subor» 
dination  as  purely  relative  to  our  needs,  to  which  our  procedures 
have  to  be  adapted.  Thus  giving  up  all  idea  of  an  objective 
synthesis,  we  establish  one  that  is  subjective,  the  theoretic 
nature  of  which  is  determined  by  the  practical  use  to  which  it 
is  to  be  put. 

The  final  change  then  in  our  logical  method  amounts  to 
this  :  that  we  do  advisedly,  in  order  to  give  a  wise  direction  to 
our  activity,  what  in  primitive  times  we  did  instinctively,  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity.    We  form  of  our  own  free  will  hypo- 
theses capable  of  verification  in  order  to  establish  laws  suffi- 
cient for  our  conduct  :  we  do  not  aspire  either  to  form  an  exact 
representation  of  the  world  or  to  gratify  mere  intellectual 
cravings.    We  do  not  seek  for  a  mental  unity  apart  firom  that 
general  unity  which  results  firom  a  just  subordination  of  specu- 
lation to  action,  and  of  action  to  affection. 
Thesnnoii         This  explanation  will  suffice  to  mark  the  necessary  and 
bin  thw     continuous  tendency  of  the  intellectual  movement  looked  at  as 
iitoir^      a  whole.    I  can  now  proceed  to  establish  directly  the  dynamical 
«libiidi  tht  law  which  governs  our  gradual  progress  towards  this  Normal 
MfljOte     state,  so  different,  at  least  in  appearance,  firom  our  Primitive 
Uw«      ^  state.    The  determination  of  this  law,  the  only  possible  basia 
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for  a  philosophical  examination  of  history,  is  the  principal 
object  of  this  chapter. 

The  goal  towards  which  this  preparatory  movement  of  the  The  mort- 
intellect  tends  we  know  already.    It  consists  in  so  subordinating  inTwtig». 
the  subjective  to  the  objective  that  the  logical  order  represents  inagndwa 
the  physical,  and  that  we  can,  where  suitable,  make  reflection  tion  of  tht 
do  duty  for  observation.    This  intellectual  state  was  clearly  to^oiSjM. 
explained  in  the  last  volume  (ii.  72),  and  not  as  a  state  of  the 
intellect  only,  but  in  its  relations  to  the  other  permanent  facts 
of  human  nature,  both  social  and  individual.  With  Positivism  it 
becomes  systematically  preponderant;  its  further  development  is 
thenceforward  strictly  gradual,  and  always  regulated  beforehand, 
so  as  to  be  safe  from  any  revolution. 

Compared  with  this  final  state,  the  preparatory  march  of  in  «pit*  of 
the  intellect  seems  to  consist  in  a  long  series  of  radical  changes.  t£ii  wm  ti- 
But  the  positive  theory  of  the  mental  evolution  will  modify  chanotMr. 
that  estixnate  which  irrationally  breaks  the  continuity  of  pro- 
gress.   In  his -Judgments  of  the  past,  as  in  his  conceptions  of 
the  future,  the  true  philosopher  always  sees  a  development 
of  one  and  the  same  tendency  towards  complete  imity,  each 
generation  getting  a  little  nearer  to  it  than  the  last.    To  every 
discerning  and  relative  thinker  it  is  clear  that  the  impulse 
which  modified  opinions  long  ago  is  none  other  than  that 
which  directs  true  speculative  progress  now,  namely,  a  craving 
for  a  complete  harmony  between  conceptions  and  observa- 
tions.   Such  will  be  the  general  conclusion  of  soun(i  historical 
doctrine. 

Seen  in  its  full  completeness  the  fundamental  law  of  the  LawofThm 
Intellectual  Evolution  consists  in  the  necessary  passage  of  all  gutted.  This 
human  theories  through  three  successive  stages:    first,  the  oviy^th 
Theological  or  fictitious,  which  is  provisional;  secondly,  the  tory  state  ^ 
Metaphysical  or  abstract,  which  is  transitional  ;  and  thirdly,  stagei). 
the  Positive  or  scientific,  which  alone  is  definitive.     Of  this 
L(W)  of  the  Three  Stages  I  have  to  demonstrate  here  only  so 
much  as  concerns  the  order  of  succession  in  the  two  that  are 
Preparatory.    For  the  preceding  volume  suflBciently  explained 
the  Final  stage  and  the  general  tendency  towards  its  full  reali- 
sation ;  and  that  explanation  will  be  completed  with  more  pre- 
cision in  the  following  volume  where  I  treat  of  the  future  of 
Humanity.    Here  I  have  only  to  demonstrate  the  twofold  pre- 
paration required  for  Positivism,   the  advent  of  which,  as 
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belonging  to  the  domain  of  social  DynamicB»  is  natoially  left 
undetermined  by  Social  Statics. 
g>^^  To  understand  the  first  stage  we  must  examine  it  first  in 

M^iv*     the  case  of  the  individual,  then  in  that  of  the  race. 
(«)iiifliMBot        ^^  ^^^  ^^  these  examinations  establishes  the-  necessity  in 
jMPkattoos  the  earliest  times,  chiefly  on  intellectual  but  also  on  moral 
''>'^^'*'<^    grounds,  of  a  fictitious  synthesis,  which  would  long  remain  as 

indispensable  as  it  was  inevitable. 
MUMÛÊ^  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  synthesis  was  its 
Jod^  i^  incomparable  spontaneity,  owing  to  its  perfect  adaptation  to 
the  needs  and  means  of  the  mind  in  its  earliest  state.  Causes 
will  be  sought  after  as  long  as  laws  are  undiscovered,  and  laws 
cannot  be  discovered  without  a  long  series  of  observations.  The 
primitive  logic  is  naturally  adapted  to  such  inquiries.  Its 
answer  to  them — ^the  only  answer  that  suits  them— consists  in 
referring  everything  to  the  human  type,  and  conceiving  all 
phenomena  as  produced  by  Wills  analogous  to  our  own,  and  for 
the  most  part  superior  to  ours  only  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
their  effects.  To  complete  the  synthesis,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
feelings  thus  manifested  relate  essentially  to  man's  destinies, 
influencing  them  most  frequently  for  good,  but  sometimes  for 
eviL  This  gives  us  at  once  a  provisional  harmony  between  Man 
and  the  World — the  only  harmony  possible  so  long  as  the  inmiut- 
able  preponderance  of  the  latter  remains  imrecognised.  In  a 
word,  the  laws  proper  to  physical  ÙLOis  being  unknown,  those 
fitcts  were  grouped  in  the  mind  under  moral  laws,  the  outlines 
of  which  firom  the  first  naturally  suggested  themselves  to  Man. 
So  suitable  to  our  primitive  situation  is  a  logic  of  this  sort 
that,  given  the  appropriate  conditions,  it  prevails  equally 
among  the  most  exalted  minds  and  the  humblest— even  those 
of  the  brutes.  Every  attempt  to  specidate  as  to  events  the  la/u)8 
of  which  are  not  yet  known,  naturally  aspires  to  determine  their 
camaesj  and  this  always  leads  to  the  hypothesis  of  Directing 
Wills.  We  cannot  escape  this  twofold  tendency  except  by 
abstaining  from  speculation,  and  that  is  not  always  possible  or 
even  proper.  Whatever  maturity  human  reason  may  attain, 
every  one  will  find  himself  always  prone  to  think  of  inanimate 
matter  as  animate,  in  order  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of  law 
by  cause. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  some  passion  impels  us  to  speculations 
which  we  might  avoid,  that  this  disposition  shows  itself*    It  is 
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just  as  strong  when  there  is  the  best  reason  for  our  inquiries,  as 
long  as  the  laws  relating  to  them  remain  unknown*  The 
anarchy  of  the  West  at  the  present  day  famishes  too  many 
examples  of  such  a  tendency  in  social  speculations,  these  being 
often  taken  up  by  men  who  do  not  recognise  any  necessary  law 
of  social  phenomena,  and  so  treat  them  all  as  produced  by  arbi- 
trary Wills,  either  divine  or  human. 

Substantially  this  primitive  logic  amounts  to  a  substitution 
of  ineditotion  for  contemplation,  as  in  the  Final  State.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  subjective  guess  has  no  objective 
bads,  which  is  as  unattainable  then  for  Laws  as  it  would  be 
useless  in  the  quest  for  Causes.  Speculation  at  this  stage, 
instead  of  being  stimulated  from  without,  is  prompted  by 
Feeling,  the  only  incentive  adapted  to  such  inquiries*  With 
respect  to  all  events  which  interest  us,  an  at  least  general 
knowledge  of  an  invariable  Order  is  the  only  check  upon  our 
spontaneous  tendency  to  form  our  opinions  in  accordance  with 
the  hopes  or  fears  resulting  from  our  deaii'es.  Politics  are  not 
the  only  department  of  thought  in  which  this  tendency  is  still 
observable.  It  is  exemplified  every  day  in  the  slightest  physical 
conjectures,  whenever  for  their  rational  formation  an  acquaint- 
ance with  concrete  laws  would  be  requisite.  Those  laws  are 
at  present  for  the  most  part  unknown,  and  so  in  the  absence  of 
external  motives  the  intellect  cannot  help  pronouncing  accord- 
ing to  the  internal  impulse. 

This  process  is  not  only  inevitable  but  indispensable.  No  itiiindfo- 
other  could  stir  the  intellect  from  its  primitive  torpor,  because 
it  affords  the  only  means  possible  at  that  time  for  connecting 
our  observations  with  each  other.  True,  no  conception  can  be 
real  or  durable  unless  it  has  an  objective  basis,  and  that  is  why 
our  first  jynthesis  is  necessarily  chimerical  and  transient,  in  so 
fur  as  it  is  purely  fictitious.  But  on  the  other  hand,  eome 
theory  is  as  indispensable  for  observation  as  for  prevision.  No 
fact  can  be  remembered  while  isolated  ;  oftener  than  not  it 
escapes  notice,  as  is  the  case  with  the  many  physical  events, 
celestial  and  even  terrestrial,  which  have  no  interest  for  man. 

These  two  necessities,  mutually  incompatible  yet  equally 
insurmountable,  confine  the  mind  at  first  in  a  circle  whence 
there  is  no  issue  but  by  the  Fictitious  Synthesis,  which,  as  it 
seeks  not  laws  but  causes,  has  no  need  of  an  objective  preamble 
and  therefore  rises  spontaneously*    In  my  treatment  of  history 
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I  shall  show  by  many  glaring  instances  how  speculation  has 
sufifered,  when  modem  empiricism,  under  pretence  of  reality, 
has  prematurely  discarded  this  primitive  mode  of  connecting 
observations,  before  it  was  in  a  position  to  establish  any  other. 
This  purely  subjective  logic  is  at  first  as  legitimate  as  the  best 
scientific  methods  are  now.  It  furnished  the  only  means  then 
available  for  connecting  fitcts,  and  so  developing  observation 
whence  was  to  arise  the  Final  Synthesis. 
(g)Pnjctictf  For  want  of  reality,  this  earliest  speculative  regime  is  radi- 
cally unfit  to  direct  practical  progress,  and  it  is  to  the  irresist- 
ible exigences  of  the  latter  that  the  principal  modifications  of 
the  former  are  due.  Yet  even  firom  the  practical  point  of  view 
the  fictitious  synthesis  possesses  an  important  property,  not 
indeed  mental,  but  moral,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  no  less  indis- 
pensable to  the  decisive  awakening  of  Activity  than  to  that  of 
Intelligence.  For  it  holds  out  the  prospect  of  unlimited  empire 
over  the  material  world,  by  the  help  of  the  dominant  Wills  to 
which  prayer  is  addressed,  and  thus  exerts  a  powerful  and  con- 
tinuous stimulus  on  our  aspirations  and  even  on  our  hopes.  If 
a  knowledge  of  natural  laws  had  been  possible  from  the  first,  it 
would  have  preceded  the  necessarily  slow  growth  of  our  powe)^ 
to  modify  nature,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  fatal  check 
to  our  activity.  For  we  should  have  been  discouraged  by  the 
immwbiUty  of  the  Eternal  Order,  which,  being  its  essential 
characteristic,  would  be  recognised  sooner  than  the  secondary 
variations  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

These  spontaneous  illusions  are  long  valuable  because  they 
give  us  the  energy  and  perseverance  required  for  oiur  earliest 
industrial  progress  and  for  the  scientific  researches  prompted 
thereby.  Even  among  the  modems,  philosophic  minds  have 
recognised  their  prolonged  importance  in  astronomy  and  che- 
mistry. The  ardour  for  grand  social  improvements  which  is 
so  universally  prevalent  among  Western  nations  is  largely  due 
to  the  belief  in  analogous  chimeras  as  to  perfectibility,  and 
would  be  damped  by  a  faulty  appreciation  of  social  laws  (ii.  62). 
To  speak  generally,  a  consideration  of  the  most  complex  pheno- 
mena will  be  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  fictitious  synthesis, 
which  at  first  suited  all  human  speculation,  is  still,  for  the 
majority  of  men,  a  moral  and  intellectual  necessity, 
(y)  Eithttie  In  Art  its  efficacy  is  still  more  incontestable  than  in  Specu- 
*"**  lation  and  Action,  as  resulting  more  directly  firom  its  peculiat 
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spontaneity.  The  primitive  belief  that  all  objects  are  alive 
and  concern  themselves  with  Man  is  eminently  adapted  to 
stimulate  and  direct  ideality,  by  surrounding  us  with  sympa- 
thies which  promote  the  expansion  of  all  our  sentiments.  So 
strongly  marked  is  this  property  of  the  earliest  supernatural 
£edth,  that  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  impossible  to  obtain 
an  equivalent  for  it  imder  any  other  intellectual  regime.  The 
Final  State  however  must  certainly  surpass  the  Primitive  Syn- 
thesis even  in  this  respect,  as  my  last  volume  will  prove. 

The  Social  efficacy  of  the  Theological  stage  is  much  less  ^i^J^^^ 
direct,  and  will  require  more  explanation.    It  will  be  fully  gi^^^***^  ^ 
dealt  with  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  but  I  must  briefly 
indicate  it  here. 

Although  here  also  the  influence  results  from  the  sponta-  ^'^f^* 
neity  of  the  synthesis,  it  is  foreign  to  the  nature  thereof,  which  '^^*j^ 
was  always  essentially  personaL    As  the  theological  faith  is  FT?^ 
inspired  from  witUn,  the  human  type,  which  it  supposes  to  l^*^ 
prevail  everywhere,  is  conceived  in'  a  mode  necessarily  indi- 
vidual, never  collective.    Each  man  frames  or  accepts  the 
supposition  for  himself,  as  if  he  lived  in  isolation.    Its  field 
is  long  restricted  to  the  world  of  matter,  and  does  not  embrace 
social  phenomena  ;  hence,  though  widely  extended,  it  does  not 
react  on  society. 

This  personal  tendency  ought  even  to  be  regarded  as  a  itertntraâi 
necessary  consequence  of  the  spontaneity  characterising  the  indiTidaia- 
Primitive  Synthesis.  There  is  in  fact  a  natural  connection 
between  Egoism  and  the  Absolute.  The  explanation  of  all 
phenomena  by  arbitrary  wills,  and  the  direct  subordination  of 
each  existence  to  unlimited  powers,  must  point  to  isolation. 
So  natural  is  this  tendency,  that  when  the  Fictitious  Synthesis 
becomes  fully  systematised  in  Monotheism,  it  is  necessarily  led 
to  deny  the  existence  of  all  altruistic  sentiment. 

However,  as  history  shows  beyond  dispute  that  the  primi-  Bntindi- 
tive  faith  did  exercise  a  certain  social  influence,  the  doctrinal  motodtociai 
explanation  must  be,  that  while  Theologism  could  not  find  a  (a)  fornitii. 
place  for  or  cultivate  the  social  sentiments,  it  indirectly  yet  optmont,(/i) 
continuously  stimulated  them.    It  exerted  this  precious  in-  tp'rituai 
fluence  in  virtue  of  two  kindred  but  distinct  tendencies  :  the 
one,  to  produce  a  conununity  of  opinions,  the  other,  to  found 
spiritual  authorities.    We  have  here  the  two  conditions  of  any 
true  social  organisation. 
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(a)  Un  The  essential  uniformity  of  human  nature  disposes  us  all  to 

jmntn  think  in  the  same  manner,  when  our  situations  are  su£Elciently 
^SSoÊ^  ^  similar.  This  disposition  is  too  strong  to  be  neutralised  by  the 
vagueness  inherent  in  supernatural  belieft  in  consequenoe  of 
their  purely  subjective  source*  The  &ct  that  they  are  spon- 
taneous, and  not  framed  after  reflection,  tends  to  prevent  dis- 
cordance ;  and  a  still  greater  influence  in  this  direction  must 
we  attribute  to  the  instinctive  sociability  which  insensibly 
urges  every  man  to  an  intellectual  communion  no  less  precious 
to  the  heart  than  to  the  intellect. 
TUiioATiog  Even  in  the  most  trifling  opinions  that  we  form  from  our 
»gj*^  own  personal  observation  of  facts,  we  may  every  day  see  how 
needful  to  us  is  the  assent  of  others. .  Unless  we  have  it  we 
hardly  dare  trust  our  own  judgment.  The  serious  mental  con- 
fusion experienced  by  highly  intellectual  men,  when  they  have 
been  too  much  in  the  company  of  lunatics,  proves  that  this 
mutual  influence  extends  even  to  pathological  cases.  Its  in- 
tensity depends  on  superior  strength  of  character  rather  than 
of  mind. 

Such  is  the  double  path  by  which  our  sjonpathetic  instincts 
lead  us  naturally  to  uniformity  in  all  our  opinions,  not  except- 
ing those  which  are  most  largely  derived  from  our  own  inspira- 
tions. The  tendency  is  in  this  case  the  more  powerful  because 
it  concerns  more  important  doctrines,  with  regard  to  which  we 
feel  greater  need  of  agreement.. 
Fiettdout  The  very  vagueness  of  supernatural  beliefe  is  often  fitvour- 

«mut  able  to  unanimity,  because  it  facilitates  the  acceptance  of  the 

■oitiooiâi      modifications  in  them  implied  by  the  spiritual  ascendency  of 


strong  minds  over  weak.  From  their  vagueness,  too,  these 
dogmas  more  easily  take  that  social  bent  which  is  unconsciously 
communicated  to  them  by  our  altruistic  instincts.  Nay,  even 
our  selfish  instincts  strengthen  this  bent,  for  they  prompt  each 
individual  to  protect  himself  against  the  oppression  of  his 
neighbours,  by  invoking  the  supernatural  powers  from  which 
the  earliest  sanction  of  all  human  discipline  spontaneously  pro- 
ceeded. Further,  notwithstanding  its  anti-eocial  nature,  the 
Primitive  Faith  engenders  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  and  even 
love  for  divine  beings,  and  so  directly  favours  the  growth  of 
our  love  for  one  another. 
O)  Spiritual  I  need  not  here  explain  at  length  how  spiritual  authorities 
Mianuj      spontaneously  giow  up  under  the  Fictitious  Synthesis.    That 
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point  will  be  specially  tre&ted  in  my  hiitorioal  rarvey.    I  mutt  giow  mt  of 
however  distinguish  between  two  sources  of  them  which  have  SbSif;^ 
been  erroneously  confounded-— one  common  to  all  belieft^  the  iSïriiiSii 
other  peculiar  to  a  supernatural  &ith.    As  to  the  first,  every  juSSSL 
general  doctrine  supposes  a  teaching  in  the  first  instancci  and 
indeed  a  continuous  interpretation,  both  of  which  may  be  either 
empirical  or  systematic.    This  grows  at  once  into  a  spiritual 
authority,  which  soon  extends  its  sway  over  the  whole  life  of 
each  individual.    Though  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  is  sponta- 
neous, it  cannot  dispense  with  such  an  office,  wanting  which 
its  vague  character  would  prevent  it  from  attaining  sufficient 
fixity  or  true  community.    Spiritual  authority  grows  witl^  the 
importance  of  doctrines,  and  as  they  become  more  uniform. 
Only  modem  anarchy  could  imagine  such  a  subversive  dream 
as  a  Faith  without  an  Organ*    As  to  the  second  source,  the 
•pedal  interpreters  of  supernatural  beliefs  would  soon  acqidre  a 
sacred  authority,  as  being  needed  to  intervene  between  men 
and  the  divine  powers.    Such  is  the  twofold  source  of  the 
theocratic  character  which  all  spiritual  authority  at  first  ex- 
hibits. 

We  see  now  why  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  was  long  able  to  tim  Bauic 
exert  a  profound  social  influence,  notwithstanding  its  directly  AnthorttiM 
pereonal  character.    It  will  easily  be  conceived  how  its  two  îtraS!^ 
tendencies,  to  a  commimity  of  opinions,  and  to  a  spiritual 
authority,  would  mutually  strengthen  each  other.    The  spiritual 
authority  could  not  attain  considerable  proportions  except  by 
the  spread  of  supernatural  belieft.     But  these  again  were 
largely  indebted  to  the  authority  for  the  development  and 
oonsoUdation  of  their  empire.    Without  iU  help  their  vague 
character  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  ride  of  sponta- 
neously withering  away.    We  must  even  recognise  that  the 
principal  utility  of  the  Primitive  Faith  was  always  due  to  its 
priesthood. 

Thus  Mental  necessity,  Moral  motives,  and  Social  needs  Bsttbooch 
concur  in  demonstrating  that  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  was  no  ttou  «yn. 


less  indispensable  than  inevitable,  as  the  only  possible  starting-  umttMo» 
point  for  civilisation.    But  the  same  considerations  also  prove  pSuàbSTM 
that  its  service  was  to  be,  from  all  points  of  view,  purely  SS^SSL 
provisional,  until  the  Positive  Faith  should  have  taken  shape 
sufficiently  to  lead  instead  of  merely  to  modify.    Under  the 
«teady  pcessure  of  Qentiment  and  Activity,  even  independently  of 
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the  aid  of  imaginaiy  bongs,  and  saperaataial  dinripline,  were 
always  eonfined  to  departments  of  knowledge  not  yet  aocessiUe 
to  Positintj. 

As  soon  as  the  sabstitotion  of  the  relative  for  the  afasolnte, 
of  the  real  for  the  imaginary,  and  of  altruism  for  selfishness, 
becomes  sufficiently  practicable,  it  obtains  everywhere  a  q>on- 
taneons  assent,  which  soon  surmounts  the  resistance  of  the 
primitive  system.  So  congenial  is  this  tendency  to  all  three 
parts  of  our  nature,  that  very  often  it  appears  before  the  time 
is  ripe,  as  I  shall  prove  historically  by  many  decisive  examples, 
even  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  would  be  superfluous  here 
to  dwell  further  upon  an  explanation  for  irfiich  the  first  half  of 
this  treatise  has  so  thoroughly  prepared  the  way.  In  what 
remains  of  it,  I  have  only  to  study  more  clearly  the  two  in- 
evitable processes  which,  since  the  first  start  of  civilisation, 
have  been  dissolving  Theologism  and  preparing  the  way  for 
Positivism. 

Between  these  two  incompatible  systems  the  Metaphysical 
spirit  spontaneously  effects  a  transition.  Its  function  extends 
no  further.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  this  intermediate  state  I 
must  first  indicate  the  three  necessary  phases  of  the  Fictitious 
Synthesis,  although  this  chapter  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
examine  them  in  detail,  or  to  point  out  their  interconnection. 
It  is  in  the  transitions  from  one  to  another  that  the  action  of 
the  Metaphysical  spirit  is  most  conspicuous.  This  must  cease 
when  the  last  phase  is  accomplished. 

Humanity,  in  its  passage  from  infancy  to  maturity,  exhibits 
Supernatural  Faith  under  two  forms  which  are  quite  distinct, 
though  they  are  generally  confounded;  first  Fetichism,  and 
then  Theologism  properly  so  called,  which,  as  being  the  only 
form  now  well  known,  often  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  system. 
These  two  broad  divisions  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  differ 
radically  in  their  conceptions  of  the  directing  Wills.  In  the 
first,  or  more  spontaneous  state,  these  are  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  bodies  whose  phenomena  they  seem  to  explain.  The 
second  and  more  fictitious  does  not  localise  them,  but  attri- 
butei3  them  to  Beings  each  of  whom  is  independent  of  the 
bodies  he  governs.  Thus  the  fetichist  sees  the  human  type  in 
an  object  more  directly  and  sensibly  ;  while  in  the  god  of  the 
theologist  the  same  type  is  more  complete  and  more  modifiable. 
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Although  necessarily  consécutive,  these  two  forms  of  the  timm  two 
Fictitious  Synthesis  axe  hardly  ever  sharply  separated.    Which-  Midom  ». 
ever  is  preponderant,  the  presence  of  the  other  may  generally  be  d!S«  Sôh 
detected.    Thus  the  passage  from  Fetichism  to  Theologism  is  ^'^^^' 
everywhere  an  insensible  process,  although  it  is  the  most  pro- 
found and  decisive  of  our  preliminary  revolutions.    The  affinity 
of  the  two  systems  consists  in  this, — that  the  first  deals  rather 
with  cbjectê  themselves,  the  second  with  the  different  phetKh 
merui  common  to  several  objects  ;  that  being  the  natural  course 
of  contemplation,  whether  individual  or  collective.    Now  the 
spontaneous  preponderance  of  one  of  these  two  modes,  would 
never  cause  the  other  to  fall  into  entire  desuetude.     Minds 
most  devoted  to  concrete  contemplation  sometimes  fall  into 
abstract  contemplation,  for  example  with  regard  to  diseases, 
and,  above  all,  to  death,  which  is  everywhere  personified.    The 
opposite  disposition  is  still  more  easily  conceived. 

When  Theologism  supersedes  or  rather  absorbs  Fetichism,  Theoioetam 
it  takes  two  forms  successively,  one  Polytheistic,  the  other  Sî^into 
Monotheistic,  the  distinction  between  which  is  imdeniable,  «ndicooo- 
although  as  a  rule  undue  stress  is  laid  upon  it.  It  consists  not 
so  much  in  the  plurality  or  unity  of  the  fictitious  Beings  as  in 
their  independence  or  subordination.  The  truth  is,  they  always 
remain  very  numerous  as  long  as  Theologism  preserves  a  true 
social  or  even  intellectual  activity.  But  the  divine  hierarchy 
may  consist  either  of  gods,  each  with  a  province  of  his  own,  as 
in  Polytheism,  or  of  angels  and  saints  ministering  to  a  supreme 
being,  as  in  Catholicism.  The  spontaneity  of  the  first  mode 
rendfirs  it  both  more  complete  and  more  durable.  It  is  in 
every  respect  the  principal  stage  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis. 
The  aecond  being  ayetematiaed^  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
discussed,  can  have  no  solidity  mental  or  social.  Its  function 
dwindles  to  softening  the  change  from  Theologism  to  Positi- 
vism, the  last  organic  trantdtion;  one,  in  fact,  which  other  races 
may  omit,  when  it  has  been  gone  through  once  for  all  by  those 
of  Europe. 

We  have  here  then  a  development  of  the  Fictitious  Syn-  ^f^^*** 
thesis   through  three  natural  ages,  a  development  which  is  ^J^f^\ 
general  to  all  branches  of  knowledge,  and  which  yet,  so  far  firom  ^JJ^^ÎL^ 
intensifying  the  Synthesis,  weakens  it,  owing  to  the  increasing  g^^J^ 
pressure  of  Positivity.    This  latter  on  the  other  hand,  while  in  ^^ï:^'!^ 
course  of  elaboration,  is  necessarily  marked  by  a  sptdalityy  Hf-^-'. 
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which  though  ever  diminiihing,  long  hinders  it  from  reacting 
directly  on  Thought  ai  a  whole.  Positivity  having  not  yet 
taken  shape  as  a  philosophy,  its  work  is  provisionally  delegated 
to  the  Metaphysical  spirit,  which  thus  seems  to  become  the 
essential  agwi  of  the  transition,  whereas  it  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  an  inatrvrnwd  of  it. 

Now  Ontoloffv  is  not  special.     In  its  way  it  is  no  less 

aiflfii^     general  than  the  Theology  from  which  it  springs.    Like  Theo- 

tStSslS^  logy,  it  essays  the  search  for  Causes,  and  in  a  fimhion  equally 

$!iïiB    absolute  ;  only  for  deities,  the  eponta^MOtiê  creation  of  the 

pmSSL       mind,  it  substitutes  entities,  the  creation  of  syitemaHe  thought  ; 

and  these,  from  the  very  &ct  that  they  are  shadowy,  are  the 

better  adapted  to  a  transition.    For  each  entity  may  be  viewed, 

either  as  the  spiritualised  representation  of  the  deity  which  it 

supersedes,  or  as  a  name  for  generalised  phenomena,  according 

as  the  thinker  is  more  disposed  to  Theologism  or  Positivism. 

Thus  the  famous  controversy  between  the  Realists  and  the 

Nominalists,  in  whatever  department  of  knowledge  it  arises,  is 

the  turning  point  in  the  Metaphysical  state. 

Botfha  This  fluctuating  condition  of  the  human  mind  is  incompa- 

posdjMi-     tible  with  any  genuine  organising  influence,  even  in  specu- 

end  limaito.  latiou,  and  still  more  in  action.    All  the  Metaphysical  spirit 

Thaoiogteii.   can  really  effect,  is  to  dissolve  the  Theological  spirit  without 

in  any  way  filling  its  place,  being  impotent  for  construction. 

It  next  tries  to  corrupt  the  Positive  spirit  in  order  to  set  up 

its  Entities  above  Wills  and  Laws  alike.    But  here  its  attacks 

are  harmless,  for  as  there  is  no  affinity  between  the  two,  there 

can  be  no  true  admixture  of  them.    This  is  why  the  office, 

be  it  intellectual  or  social,  of  the  Metaphysical  spirit  necessarily 

ceases  when  the  Fictitious  Regime  is  no  longer  able  to  direct 

Humanity. 

When  Ontologism  acts  upon  an  excessive  Theologism,  its 
solvent  force  is  really  useful,  in  speculation  as  well  as  action, 
though  always  negative.  That  is  its  contribution  to  the  revo- 
lutions which  precede  Man's  maturity.  But  whatever  results 
of  these  are  organic  are  always  due  to  remnants  of  Theologism 
which  have  escaped  the  corrosion  of  the  Metaphysical  spirit. 

The  steady  decline  of  the  Theological  spirit  is  really  the 
work  of  the  Positive  spirit,  and  of  nothing  else.  It  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  substitution  of  relative  for  absolute  concep- 
tions.   In  the  succession  of  the  three  phases  belonging  to  the 
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Fictitious  Begime,  the  unseen  but  real  agent  is  Positivitj, 
although  Metaphysics  figure  as  the  ostensible  instrument  of  it, 
because  it  is  their  nature  to  embrace  all  departments  of  thought. 
Facts  have  already  been  advanced  showing  that  the  transition 
from  Fetichism  to  Theologism  was  due  to  the  spontaneous 
birth  of  the  Positive  spirit,  which  was  then  rising  from  the 
concrete  observation  of  existences  to  the  abstract  observation  of 
phenomena.  Ontology  springs  from  such  a  revolution  rather 
than  directs  it.  In  the  substitution  of  Monotheism  for  Poly- 
theism its  action  is  distinctly  traceable,  but  not  before.  Even 
then  its  success  depended  on  the  unnoticed  support  it  received 
from  the  progress  of  positive  knowledge,  which  already  dis- 
posed men  to  cast  off  theology  altogether.  If  the  Theological 
Begime  was  prolonged  for  a  while,  it  was  solely  to  meet  social 
necessities,  as  my  survey  of  history  will  show. 

In  the  monotheistic  stage,  Ontology  becomes  incurably  sub-  in  modem 
versive,  because  its  dissolving  force  has  nothing  to  act  on  but  SSSTz^^ 
a  Theologism  already  reduced 'to  the  lowest  point  compatible  SanhiooL 
with  any  social  efficacy.  Then  stands  confessed  the  necessary 
tendency  of  all  Metaphysical  thought  to  set  up  scepticism  in 
philosophy,  corruption  in  morals,  and  disorder  in  politics. 
Nevertheless  the  anarchy  of  modem  times  being  not  only 
inevitable  but  indispensable,  this  corroding  influence  retains  a 
lingering  utility  until  Positivity  is  sufficiently  systematised. 
But  when  Laws  have  been  extended  to  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  supersede  both  Wills 
and  Entities,  then  the  Metaphysical  spirit  becomes  retrograde 
without  ceasing  to  be  anarchical.  Divorced  from  science, 
from  which  it  borrowed  all  its  force,  and  from  theology,  which 
alone  gave  it  something  to  do,  it  vainly  aspires  to  absolute 
dominion  at  the  very  moment  ordained  for  its  entire  extinction. 
Henceforward  it  forms  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  advent 
of  the  Final  Synthesis,  for  which  it  had  indirectly  smoothed 
the  way. 

I  have  thus  presented  in  one  view    the  intellectual  and  bmohd  so. 
social  considerations  on  which  rests  the  general  demonstration  law?'^^ 
of  my  Law  of  the  three  atagea.    But  before  stating  it  I  had  ouuumoA. 
established  that,  to  complete  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  sob^io 
speculative  evolution,  \\  is  not  enough  to  show,  as  a  matter  of  ttonb)  pp* 
history,  the  filiation  of  our  conceptions,  unless  we  supplement 
that  law  by  a  second,  which  shall  classify  the  sciences  as  a  matter 

VOL.  III.  n 
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of  doctrine.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  this  second  law  to  any  special  application  of  the  first» 
and  even  to  the  general  illustration  of  it. 
Thif  SMODd         Although  each  class  of  speculations  really  passes  through 
^«^Mbm   these  three  successive  stages,  the  rate  of  progress  is  not  the 

Son^^iSauti  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*    Hence  while  some  speculations  have  already 
mattCo^oc    become  Positive,  others  still  remain  Metaphysical  or  even  Theo- 
Mâ^%d^   logical;  and  so  it  will  be  till  our  race  has  entirely  accom- 
o«^^         plished  its  Initiation.    This  temporary  coexistence  of  the  three 
intellectual  states  furnishes  backward  thinkers  with  their  only 
pUtisible  excuse  for  denying  my  Law  of  Filiation,  which  has 
been  discovered  now  more  than  thirty  years,  and  will  never 
encounter  any  other  serious  objection.     Nothing  will  com- 
pletely clear  away  this  difficulty  but  the  complementary  rule 
which  lays  down  that  the  unequal  rate  of  progress  is  caused 
by  the  different  nature  of  the  jdienomena  in  each  class.    It 
is  from  this  dynamical  point  of  view  only  that  the  Law  of 
Classification  requires  to  be  examined  in  Ûiis  place.    But  in- 
dependently of  its  dynamical  use,  it  admits  of  a  direct  etaticcd 
explanation,  which  I  must  also  indicate  here — although  the 
fuU  development  of  it  belohgs  to  the  next  volume — in  order 
that  the  encyclopedic  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  may  be  con- 
clusively determined  (p.  44). 
iti  buMm.  This  second  Sociological  Law  from  its  nature  presents  two 

oti\!S«ot.  '  distinct  though  inseparable  characters,  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  according  as  it  is  applied  to  our  conceptiona  or  to  the 
existences  which  correspond  to  them.     The  first  aspect  demands 
our  chief  attention  here,  that  the  agreement  between  the  law 
of  Classification  and  that  of  Filiation  may  be  more  clearly 
brought  out.     When  these  have  been  pieced  together,  we  shall 
liave  our  instrument  for  historical  investigation, 
onr  snbjM-         Looked  at  from  this  logical  point  of  view,  the  order  in  which 
iioùMT^S'  our  principal  theories  complete  their  passage  through  the  three 
orPoiitiTc     staires  is  determined  by  their  dependence  on  each  other.    Of 
orderof  thdr  couTSC  it  is  possible  to  study  all  the  sciences  at  once  in  outline  ; 
OB  eMh        and  that  in  fact  is  what  we  do,  because  we  want  them  for  prac- 
tical  purposes.      But  such  simultaneous  cultivation  of  them 
embraces  only  the  inductions  peculiar  to  each  class  of  specula- 
tions ;  and  principles  sufficient  to  constitute  a  science  cannot 
be  developed  from  these  bare  inductions,  except  in  the  simplest 
departments  of  knowledge.    Everywhere  else  sufficient  princi- 
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pies  can  only  be  established  by  subordinating  each  class  of 
scientific  i/ndaoHuna  to  the  whole  body  o{  (UduoHona  obtained 
from  domains  less  complex  and  so  less  dependent.  Thus,  from 
the  doctrvnal  point  of  view,  our  different  theories  rest  one 
upon  another  according  to  an  invariable  order  ;  and  in  that 
order,  as  a  x^atter  of  kistory^  had  they  to  make  their  decisive 
appearance,  the  most  independent  having  necessarily  and 
always  grown  up  soonest. 

But  how  comes  it  that  the  sciences  are  logically  dependent  oomnond* 
on  each  other  in  this  order  ?  Because  there  is  in  nature  a  S^^nL 
corresponding  subordination  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  ^S^SSn^ 
respectively  relate.    Our  theoretic  classification  is  not  a  thing  I^Shuôm 


that  can  be  altered  at  pleasure,  since  it  is  based  immutably  on  ^aSST 
a  sound  philosophy.    In  framing  then  our  second  sociological  înonM^ 
law,  the  main-»  point  is  to  determine  the  natural  order  of  de-  ^'^i^^*^^* 
pendence  among  phenomena.    We  discern  it  by  applying  the 
fundamental   principle  :   DeoreoMng  generaUtyy   moreaeinff 
complexity. 

Phenomena  which  are  more  general,  that  is  to  say,  common  tim  ob^ 
to  a  greater  number  of  objects  or  modes  of  existence,  always  doila^/' 
govern  phenomena  which  are  less  general.    Not  that  the  latter  riSoatfonh^ 
cease  for  a  moment  to  obey  directly  their  own  peculiar  laws  ;  o^^S^. 
but  while  the  general  law  governs  the  special,  the  special  law 
only  modifies  the  general.    By  thus  arranging  all  the  different 
ultimate  phenomena,  according  to  their  decreasing  generality, 
we  construct  a  natural  hierarchy  in  which  each  class  governs 
that  which  follows  it,    and    modifies    that   which    precedes 
it.    Such  is  the  objective  foundation  of  the  seqond  sociological 
law.    But  before  it  can  be  of  any  use  either  in  theory  or 
practice,  we  must  notice  two    properties   belonging    to   it 
from  the  subjective  point  of  view,  one  moral,  the  other  intel- 
lectual. 

Under  the  first  head  we   remark  that  the  coincidence  TiMSaMao- 
between  decrease  of  generality  and  increase  of  complexity  is  a  pto*J^' 
constant  and  necessary  one.     Phenomena  common  to  several  i^teuiSLd: 
cases  must  always  be  independent  of  the  influences  special  to  o^I^^ib 
each  case.    Thus  the  most  general  laws  are  not  only  scieutifi-  ^^S^ 
cally  most  independent,  but  in  virtue  of  their  simplicity  are  pS^^' 
also  logically  the  easiest  to  study.    Hence  another  and  a  broad 
reason  why  the  construction  of  theories  should  always  conform 
rigorously  to  the  encydopedic  order,  so  that  the  mind  may 
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never  attempt  the  more  diffioult  spéculations  without  the  suc- 
cessive degrees  of  preparation  afforded  by  those  which  are 
easier.  As  a  logical  maxim  this  rule  would  hold  good  even  if 
we  were  to  suppose  that  the  different  fields  of  speculation  do 
not  depend  on  each  other. 
g)J{^  >  We  remark  secondly,  that  decrease  of  generality  is  always 

Qtnmuty  u  and  ueccssarily  attended  by  an  increase  of  dignity.  For  we 
SuD^nir  i^^^^ly  measure  the  real  nobleness  of  the  different  exist* 
ences  that  pass  under  our  view  by  the  true  human  type, 
because  we  know  of  none  higher.  Now  that  is  also  the  most 
special,  aud  most  complex  case  of  all.  A  comparative  exami- 
nation of  all  the  domains  of  nature  profoundly  confirms  this 
moral  significance  of  my  second  sociological  law. 

From  the  simply  mathematical  existence  which  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  up  to  the  complete  hmnan 
existence,  an  immense  series  may  be  constructed,  chiefly  bio- 
logical, each  term  of  which  is  at  once  more  particular,  more  com- 
plicated and  more  dignified  than  all  those  which  precede  it. 
This  hierarchy  exhibits  the  increasing  dignity  of  the  different 
positive  studies,  in  proportion  as  their  objects  become  less  mate- 
rial and  more  human.  It  furnishes  a  rational  basis  for  the  noble 
prejudice  which  always  branded  with  the  just  title  of  mcUerialr 
ism  the  spontaneous  tendency  of  the  inferior  sciences  to  domi- 
nate and  even  absorb  the  superior  by  crude  deductions.  Yet 
it  affords  fresh  proof  that  the  superior  sciences  need  the  inferior 
as  a  preparation,  not  only  because  of  the  dependence  of  the 
object  studied,  and  the  training  of  the  student,  but  that  the 
calmer  speculations  may  always  pave  the  way  for  the  more 
passionate. 
g^«^  The  principle  of  the  true  positive  classification  has  thus 

thjw^jm.^  been  viewed  under  three  aspects,  the  physical,  the  intellec- 
■J^jjjJ»  *®  tual,  and  the  moral.    With  its  help  I  must  now  construct  the 
niBid.         Encyclopedic  Series,  in  its  grand  divisions,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  service  that  series  is  to  render  to  the  philosophy  of 
history. 
Thij  thm-         The  very  proof  of  the  hierarchic  principle  suggests  at  once 
S^ht&ft  a  primary  series,  which  embraces  all  positive  theories,  and  is 
^SSon^'^  fully  borne  out  by  history.    For  it  is  enough,  to  begin  with,  to 
toikouMi,''     distinguish  three  essential  classes  of  natural  laws,  moral,  intel- 
^'^'^^^^^      lectual,  and  physical,  with  a  subordination  similar  to  that  of 
the  phenomena  corresponding  to  them. 
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At  the  outset  of  this  chapter  I  sketched  this  dmsion,  whiohaiw 
deducing  it  sabjectively  from  the  true  theory  of  the  brain,  the  totutdpto 
three  grand  elements  of  which  are  Feeling,  Intellect,  and  ttwBnin. 
Actiritj.    But  it  must  now  be  established  objectively;  and 
here  is  our  firEt  opportunity  for  applying  our  canon  of  classifi- 
cation to  history. 

The  physical,  or  External  Order, — including  therein  the  O)  Phydoai 

L  OrdfiT,  inon 

laws  of  both  Matter  and  Life, — is  as  superior  in  generality  and  gvuni  bat 
simplicity  to  the  Human  Order,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  »p<i  nobi* 
as  it  is  inferior  in  dignity.    The  latter  works  under  the  domi-  ?^(^*i^ 
nant  influence  of  the  former,  though  reacting  upon  it  by  secon-  xoni). 
dary  modifications.    Thus  the  easier  and  calmer  study  of  the 
first  should  always  precede  and  prepare  that  of  the  second. 
Hence  resulted  the  historic  division  of  the  whole  field  of  philo- 
sophy into  Natural  and  Moral. 

The  outlines  of  these  two  departments  of  speculation  were 
necessarily  sketched  by  the  earliest  efforts  of  human  reason. 
Practical  Activity,  whether  industrial  or  military,  spontaneously 
stimulated  the  search  after  the  phyaiccd  laws  which  govern 
its  exercise  ;  while  the  Intellect  of  priests  and  the  Sentiment 
of  women  would  be  occupied  in  studying  the  human  œ^dery 
with  a  view  to  a  wise  modification  of  it.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment however  the  success  would  be  but  empirical  and  provi- 
sional, since  Moral  philosophy  could  not  be  cultivated  syste- 
matically and  decisively,  till  the  way  for  it  had  been  prepared 
by  some  study  of  Natural  laws.  This  explains  why  the  only 
real  steps  made  in  speculation  during  the  whole  Initiation  of 
Hunianity  belong  exclusively  to  Natural  philosophy,  and  even 
there,  complete  success  was,  for  a  long  time,  achieved  only  in 
the  most  elementary  branches. 

The  division  of  the  Human  Order  into  intellectual  and  moral  w  inteiiM. 

tuftl  Order 

is  also  a  result,  though  a  less  obvious  one,  of  our  principle  of  more  s«a«. 

®  *^  ^  r»l  but  loM 

classification.  For  the  field  of  Speculation,  besides  being  less  complex  aod 
noble,  is  less  special  and  less  complicated  than  that  of  Mona  order. 
Emotion.  That  these  three  tests  necessarily  coincide  becomes 
more  evident  here  than  anywhere  else,  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  coincidence,  in  this  department,  of  the  objective  and 
subjective  points  of  view.  In  this  agreement  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  faculties,  as  shown  in  the  cerebral  theory, 
with  the  encyclopedic  rule,  there  is  nothing  surprising,  since 
^  both  are  governed  by  the  same  law  of  classification. 
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intaUêctoAi         The  mental  order  necessarily  dominates  the  moral,  although 

lAWI  MOVei'li 

Moral  lâwf,  the  latter  profoundly  modifies  the  former,  a  reaction  which  may 
themMiTM  be  observed  throuefhout  the  positive  hierarchy  of  the  sciences. 
PhTiicAi  For  each  affection  supposes  a  previous  and  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  corresponding  object.  On  the  contrary  the  laws  of  the 
intellect  are  subordinate  to  none  but  physical  laws,  whether 
material  or  vital.  For  their  special  study  the  special  preparation 
is  therefore  natural  philosophy.  As  soon  as  it  was  itself  fairly 
started,  natural  philosophy  furnished  spontaneously  a  valuable 
collection  of  logical  facts,  on  which  alone  the  study  of  mental 
philosophy  can  be  solidly  based.  The  truth  is,  that  in  every 
research  accomplished  by  the  mind  we  may  trace  the  reflection 
of  the  laws  of  the  mind  itself.  But  as  the  true  progress  of  the 
intellect  takes  place  in  the  race  and  not  in  individuals,  intel- 
lectual science  can  only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  when  it  is 
identified  with  sociology  properly  so  called — sociology  which  I 
established  on  its  true  basis  when  I  discarded  for  ever  he 
worthless  study  of  the  individual  mind  pursued  by  metaphysi- 
cians. 
lAwiof  Not  one  of  the  tiiie  mental  laws,  statical*  or  dynamical, 

only  be  dit-    could  be  kuowu  imtil  the  human  mind  had  by  exercise  reached 

ooTsred  bj  ■  ^ 

^^  of  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  development.  Doubtless  the 
PMitiTt  analogy  subsisting  between  the  laws  of  the  intellect  and  those 
of  the  other  vital  functions  furnishes  valuable  hints  with  respect 
to  the  former.  But  though  by  that  method  we  obtain  the 
indispensable  verification^  we  should  never  nuike  a  decisive 
discovery.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  direct  light  furnished 
by  the  study  of  brute  intellect,  our  acquaintance  with  which  is 
always  too  loose  to  reveal  the  laws  in  question,  though  it  is 
most  useful  for  confirming  and  even  completing  them,  as  I 
proved  in  the  first  volume  of  this  treatise  (i.  505).  This  difficult 
discovery  could  not  be  made  till  human  reason,  by  reaching  the 
positive  stage,  had  furnished  the  most  complete  and  only  deci- 
sive case  for  examination. 
indiTidmii  Now  the  life  of  the  Individual  would  be  too  narrow  a  field 

imrrow  a  for  this  purposc,  cveu  though  we  could  eliminate  from  it  the 
TOTCTy  of  influences  of  Social  life.  In  truth,  the  progress  made  by  each 
individual  mind  is  never  sufficiently  marked  even  in  the 
choicest  intellects  to  give  the  clue  to  the  intellectual  progress 
of  the  race.  It  is  therefore  only  by  the  positive  study  of  human 
progi'ess  as  a  whole  that  we  can  discover  the  real  laws  of  the 
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mind.  When  these  are  once  found,  the  individoal  life  furnishes 
the  best  possible  verification  of  them,  since  the  individual  and 
social  growth  must  always  be  essentially  similar.  When  by 
observing  the  progress  of  the  Race  I  had  discovered  the  law  of 
the  three  stages,  a  study  of  the  Individual  afforded  me  a  most 
useful  confirmation  of  it.  But  I  might  have  observed  the 
Individual  for  ever  without  making  the  original  discovery. 
We  must  even  regard  the  chief  use  of  this  general  agreement 
as  consisting  in  the  power  it  gives  us  of  better  understanding 
and  more  perfectly  working  out  individual  progress.  Better 
pattern  we  could  not  have. 

He  who  would  fully  realise  how  completely  the  special  study  kot  etntbty 
of  the  Mind  is  included  in  Sociology,  must  remember  that  the  tnm  »  nr^ 
laws  of  the  mind  could  not  have  been  discovered  from  any  single  oo^eoUT* 
phase  of  history — that  for  such  a  purpose  nothing  less  wide  than  tm  ISSuT 
the  whole  course  of  progress  as  yet  accomplished  would  suffice.  **°*'****~' 
In  truth  the  whole  past  does  but  carry  us  through  the  Initiation 
of  man  to  the  dawn  of  the  Normal  State,  which,  though  not 
actually  reached,  is  now  quite  within  our  ken.     But  before  the 
preliminary  stage  was  closed  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the 
nature  or  the  growth  of  human  reason,  because  its  characteristics 
were  not  sufficiently  clear  ;  and  each  one-sided  manifestation  of 
it,  monotheistic,  polytheistic,  or  even  fetichistic,  might  equally 
claim  to  be  its  universal  type.    In  the  case  of  the  species 
even  more  than  in  that  of  the  individual,  there  can  be  no 
decisive  study  of  the  intellect  till  we  examine  its  adult  state  ; 
always  premising  a  previous  consideration  of  its  gradual  prepa- 
ration. 

How  necessary  this  precept  is  we  see  but  too  clearly  at  the  Bad  Pij- 
present  day  from  the  radical  disagreement  existing  on  every  kind  ^^J^» 
of  notion  relating  to  Mental  Philosophy.    Twenty-two  centuries  ocsodo!^ 
have  gone  by,  and  the  fundamental  truth  broadly  laid  down  by 
Aristotle  encounters  objections  and  misrepresentations  essentially 
the  same  as  those  with  which  the  sophists  of  his  day  greeted 
it  (p.  15).   I  venture  to  affirm  that  my  creation  of  sociology  and 
the  complete  inauguration  of  Positivism  involved  therein  were 
indispensable  not  only  to  the  completion  and  systématisation  of 
his  principle  but  also  to  its  undisputed  acceptance.    A  real 
knowledge  then  of  the  Laws  of  Mind  can  only  be  furnished  by  the 

^  M.  Comte  alwa^  denied  himaelf  the  use  of  the  word  Psycholooi§t  became  in 
hif  time  it  mM  identified  with  the  doctrinee  of  s  Hetapbjsical  echool.— Tb« 
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Positive  study  of  the  whole  course  of  human  devolopmenti  and 
is  but  a  department  of  Sociology. 

But,  conversely,  Sociology  is  essentially  reducible  to  true 
Mental  Science.  For  the  study,  whether  statical  or  dynamical, 
of  the  human  intellect,  comprehends  the  exercise  of  Practical 
Reason  no  less  than  the  growth  of  Speculative  Season.  Al- 
though the  latter  assumes  most  prominence  when  we  are 
demonstrating  the  fundamental  law  of  progress  (that  of  the 
Three  Stages),  it  is  on  the  former  that  we  mainly  rely  when  we 
seek  to  interpret  history;  because  each  successive  phase  of 
speculation  has  been  stimidated  by  the  promptings  of  Practical 
Reason,  as  was  pointed  out  early  in  this  chapter  (p.l2).  Looked 
at  thus  in  its  full  extent.  Mental  Science  must  needs  form  fitr 
the  largest  part  of  Sociology. 

Sociology  must  in  truth  embrace  not  only  the  Intellectual 
but  the  Active  faculties,  while  it  leaves  to  moral  philosophy 
the  peculiar  and  direct  study  of  Sentimenti  the  ultimate  motor 
of  human  life.  Now  the  principal  achievements  of  our  Activity, 
whether  it  be  personal  or  social,  depend  necessarily  on 
Mind.  When  the  philosophy  of  the  Mind  is  placed  on  its 
normal  footing,  so  as  to  include  on  the  one  hand  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  on  the  other  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  means  by  which  that  order  may  be  modi- 
fied, nothing  remains  as  regards  Activity  but  to  consider  its 
proper  purpose.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  normal  domain  of  the 
Third  Sociological  Law,  as  I  stated  at  first.  But  although  this 
complementary  law  is  indispensable,  it  is  none  the  less  evident 
that  the  main  element  of  Sociology  is  Mental  Science  in  the 
widest  sense. 

Leaving  Sociology,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  the 
third  term  of  the  grand  progressive  series,  which  gives  us  the 
true  encyclopedic  hierarchy  ;  I  mean  the  study  of  Moral  Laws, 
the  necessary  goal  of  all  healthy  speculation. 

The  field  of  Morals  is  at  once  more  epedcU,  more  complex^ 
and  more  oiohlc  than  that  of  Sociology  strictly  so  called,  tlie 
exact  rank  of  which  has  just  been  determined.  More  special^ 
because  Active  life  and  even  Speculative  life  are  more  general 
to  all  real  existences  than  Affective  life  ;  at  least  if  we  take  the 
latter  in  its  fullest  sense,  for  its  grand  characteristic  is  socia- 
bility. Below  that  step  in  the  biological  scale  at  which  com- 
ète distinction  of  sex  begins,  we  have  an  inmiense  series  of 
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animalB  incapable  of  any  fonn  of  association,  which  yet  con- 
tinue to  act,  and  even  to  think,  for  their  food  if  for  nothing 
else.  Secondly,  Moral  laws  must  needs  be  more  complex  than 
Intellectnal  or  Sociological  laws,  because  they  work  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  combined  operation  of  these,  though  not  without 
profoundly  modifying  it  by  reaction.  Although  in  the  true 
harmony  of  our  nature,  Intellect  and  Activity  become  merely 
the  necessary  servants  of  Feeling,  it  is  only  through  these 
two  intermediaries  that  the  latter,  on  its  central  throne,  can 
receive  impressions  from,  or  react  upon,  the  external  world. 
Thus  Moral  Science,  or  the  positive  study  of  the  field  x>f  Senti- 
ment, is  always  complicated  by  the  sciences  studying  the  fidds 
of  Intellect  and  Activity.  But  there  we  have  the  reason  why 
(thirdly).  Morals  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  sciences,  both 
because  of  the  superior  dignity  of  its  object,  Man,  from  which 
we  get  our  type  of  true  nobleness,  and  because,  as  I  am  about  to 
explain,  of  its  theoretic  plenitude. 

Till  Moral  Science  is  instituted,  all  branches  of  speculation,  it  is  aIm  the 
even  Sociology,  using  that  term  strictly,  can  be  only  prelimi-  ^S^^STtn 
nary  ;  they  can  do  no  more  than  prepare  gradually  by  the  pnumSnMj! 
abstract  study,  first  of  Matter  and  Life,  then  of  Mind,  for  the 
concrete  study  of  the  indivisible  being  Man,  the  only  ultimate 
object  of  every  human  speculation.    Till  that  point  is  reached 
Science  is  unfinished;   but  there  its  analytical  conceptions 
receive  their  final  condensation,  and  it  becomes  synthetic. 
Then  it  allies  itself  systematically  with  Art,  which  necessarily 
and  spontaneously  has  always  looked  at  the  order  to  be  dealt 
with,  as  a  whole.     Thus  at  last  we  have  Human  Season 
normally  constituted,  all  its  efforts,  theoretic  and  practical, 
converging  directly  towards  their  sacred  destination,  the  con- 
servation and  perfecting  of  the  true  G-reat  Being. 

The  name  Morale^  by  which  this  crowning  science  is  usually  And  u  aioM 
designated,  suggests  too  exclusively  its  main  object.    Still  it  %itii  th*  in. 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  that  we  may  accustom  ourselves  to  lEkSjon 
regard  Feeling  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  true  unity.  ^'^^^ 
Feeling  in  fact  does  constitute  the  essential  domain  of  both 
theoretical  and  practical  Morals,  since  it  is  the  keystone  of  our 
nature,  and  directs  our  conduct.    Hitherto  the  systematic  study 
of  it  could  only  be  sketched,  or  rather  prepared,  first  indirectly 
in  Biology,  then  directly  in  Sociology,  where,  however,  In- 
tellact  andL  Activity  are  more  prominent.    But  the  proper 
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Btud;  of  Feeliojf  belosge  to  Moral  Science,  whiob  treats  it, 

not  oslj  as  influenced  by  the  material  vorld  and  society,  but 

as  reacted  on  by  the  vegetative  viscera,  a  relation  that  no  other 

sdence  could  notice.    This  intimate  connection  between  the 

bodily  existence  and  the  economy  of  the  brain  had,  in  &ct, 

to  be  put  aside  in  Biology  as  premature,  and  in  Sociology 

as  exercising  no  sensible  influence  on  the  Collective  Order. 

But    when    we    come   to    study  the    Individual    Order,    it 

acquires  a  capital  importance  both  theoretic  and  practical, 

and  to  neglect  it  would  be  to  ensure  radical  fiiilure.    We 

now  see  how  real  a  difference  there  is  between  Morals  and 

Sociology,  and  bow  the  former  necessarily  surpasses  the  latter 

in  pUniivde  and  in  dignUy^  though  objectively  subordinated 

toit. 

Thaitht  The  above  is  a  sufficient  accoimt  of  the  grand  sdentifio 

Drsuiiiai     progression  of  which  the  three  terms  are  Natural  Philosophy, 

goiut       Sociology,  and  Morals.    The  scale  of  Order,  in  its  most  general 

shape,  turns  out  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Progress,  viz.  Physical, 

Intellectual,  Moral.  Such  a  conformity  is  the  crowning  mark  of 

the  reality  and  scope  of  this  fundamental  progression  (ii.  357). 

Battui  Nevertheless  this  scale  as  it  stands  will  not  serve  as  the 

a^rtumnt    Encyclopedic  Hierarchy  which,  for  ordinary  use  in  science,  and 

•xpuidid.     even  in  practice,  must  be  a  more  expanded  series.    But  the 

complete  scale  is  easily  deduced  from  it.    We  have  only  to 

break  up  the  first  term  sufficiently  to  exhibit  tiie  rise  and 

filiation  of  its  irreducible  elemente.    Sociology  and  Morals 

neither  require  nor  admit  of  any  division  ;  besides,  they  link 

to  each  other  directly  and  obviously  (ii.  353).    But  the  subjects 

of  Natural  Philosophy  are  too  heterogeneous,  and  if  they  are 

lumped  together,  neither  the  origin  of  Physical  theories,  nor 

their  connection  with  Intellectual  and  Moral  theories,  is  at  first 

sight  clear. 

Motanipu.        Natural  Fhiloeopliy  must  first  be  divided  into  two  great 

iidSniiBo     sciences.   Cosmology  and  Biology,  studying  respectively  the 

HdBioioij.  material  and  vital  orders.     Of  these  the  latter  must  reniain 

undivided,  being  evidently  the  link  between  Cosmology  and 

the  two  Human  sciences.      But  Cosmology  may  and  indeed 

must  be  further  broken  up,  because  as  it  stands  we  can  conceive 

neither  how  it  was  bom  nor  how  it  gives  birth  to  Biology^ 

Accordingly,  this  second  partition  is  not  less  ancient  tban  the 

first. 
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It    consists  in  distingmshing  researches  strictly  Mathe-  |£|^^ 
siatical  from  those  directly  Physical.    The  former  deal  only  ^j;^^ 
with  Existence  in  its  most  universal  form  reduced  to  its  three  P^jiiot. 
necessary  attributes,  number,  extension,  and  motion.    Under 
all  three  aspects  this  earliest  of  the  sciences  may  rise  spon- 
taneously, since  the  smallest  exercise  of*  human  reason  must 
give  rise  to  the  first  numerical,  geometrical,  and  mechanical 
notions.    Mathematics  then  are  necessarily  the  logical,  and 
even  the  scientific  foundation  of  Cosmology*  and  not  only  of 
Cosmology  but  of  all  sound  philosophy,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  study  systematically  the  Beal  Order.    Although  dealing 
with  three  forms  of  Existence,  and  so  requiring  subdivision. 
Mathematics  must  be  conceived  as  a  single  Science  on  account 
of  the  intimate  connection  of  its  three  aspects. 

It  is  the  second  part  only  of  Cosmology  which  studies  ||^^i?> 
directly  the  material  order.  Mathematics  being  simply  pre-  ^^womj, 
paratory  thereto.    It  may  keep  the  broad  name  of  Physics.  ^Jgjg;!^ 
But  we  at  once  feel  the  need  of  a  further  division.    For  it  is 
not  sufiBdently  apparent  how  Physics,  in  this  wide  sense,  link 
on  to  Biology  on  the  one  hand,  or  even  to  Mathematics  on  the 
other.    To  bring  out  the  scientific  continuity,  we  must  make  a 
more  precise  application  of  our  hierarchical  principle.    From 
the  trunk,,  to  which  we  leave  the  name  of  Physics,  we  must 
separate  two  branches,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  :  by  the  first 
of  these  Physics  link  on  to  Mathematics,  by  the  second  to 
Biology.    The  scientific  continuity  is  then  so  unbroken  that 
unphilosophic  minds  are  often  ppzzled  to  distinguish  between 
the  provinces  of  two  consecutive  sciences. 

Cosmology,  or  the  study  of  Material  Order  in  the  broadest  HMoricfti 
sense,  having  been  thus  by  successive  processes  resolved  into  four  of  thu  ar- 
irreducible  sciences,  we  arrive  finally  at  a  septenary  arrange- 
ment of  the  Encyclopedic  Series,  which  at  first  was  ternary. 
My  sketch  of  the  steps  by  which  the  definitive  state  is  reached 
is  as  much  confirmed  by  history  as  is  my  account  of  the  earlier 
steps  by  which  science  first  took  shape.  In  fact  the  only 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  cultivated  by  the  ancients  were 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Biology,  and  these  only  in  rough 
outline,  and  almost  simultaneously,  as  our  different  physical 
needs  prompted.  Although  Aristotle's  systematic  conception 
of  the  four  elements  prepared  the  way  for  Chemistry,  that 
science  did  not  arise  till  the  Middle  Age  under  the  stimulus  of 
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industry.  The  last  link  in  the  chain  of  speculation  was  added 
in  the  West  in  modem  times  by  the  institution  of  Physics 
properly  so  called,  which  in  its  distinct  shape  was  necessarily 
posterior  to  tlie  two  sciences  between  which  it  was  to  form  tlie 
positive  transition. 

£mi5*tol         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^®  natural  order  in  which  the  different  classes 
gJ22>«>*o     of  human  speculation  are  developed,  according  to  the  decreasing 
generality  and  simplicity,  or  increasing  dignity  of  the  phe- 
nomena they  deal  with-«-Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Sociology,  Momls  (ii.  352).    Even  at  the 
Theological  birth  of  our  different  theories,  when  they  started  from 
spontaneous  fetichism,  this  fundamental  series  is  observable. 
But  it  is  more  sharply  marked  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  at 
the  Positive  state  after  the  Metaphysical  transition. 
JjJJJgJJ*'         To  establish  my  Encyclopedic  Series,  as  a  complete  in- 
SBttS!*****    strument  of  historical  investigation,  one  more  observation  must 
be  made,  which  is  that,  its  source  being  objective,  it  determines 
the  concrete  oMer  of  Beings  or  Existences  no  less  than  the 
abstract  order  of  Phenomena.    The  systematic   coordination 
then  of  practical  conceptions,  coincides  with  that  of  theoretical 
conceptions  ;  so  that  the  catenation  and  classification  of  the 
arts  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sciences.     The  Theoretical 
and  Practical  aspects  may  be  connected  by  one  general  axiom, 
which  completes  the  Hierarchical  Principle,  or  Law  of  classifica- 
tion:   The  more  complicated  phenomena  become,  the  Toore 
sueceptible  are  they  of  rriocUfication.    Thus  Modifiability  and 
Dignity  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand. 
î£i£!ï£*        '^^  Second  Sociologie  Law    has  now    been    sufficiently 
oimdfor^    demonstrated.    The  two  together  form  the    theory  of   the 
2nlf  flodol    Mental  Evolution.    When  we  shall  have  found  the  general  law 
^SSmuS^  which  regulates  the  progress  of  Activity,  the  three  together 
uw^îkt     ^^^  ^^"^  ^^®  theory  of  Social  Evolution  as  a  whole, 
fjjjjj^^         Coming  after  all  we  have  already  said,  the  demonstration 
TBDD  So-     of  this  third  and  last  fundamental  Law  of  dynamical  sociology 
xSfTCLi^    ^ill  not  task  us  severely,  so  naturally  does  it  follow  whether 
m^SfOLu-  from  a  true  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  from  a  sound  ap* 
VESk^*     preciation  of  the  past.    The  main  difficulty  consists  in  duly 
limiting  its  special  domain.    To  this  I  will  at  once  address 
myself. 
So?!  àSS*"        ^^  begin  with,  there  are  two  sorts  of  Activity  ;  thore  is  the 
Tttjtodihtr  ipeculative  Activity»  called  Ezpressioni  which  is  but  an  i&« 
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stroment  of  the  Intellect,  and  there  is  the  true  practical  ^^Jj^ 
Activity  which  governs  the  Intellect.  Biologically  there  is  no 
distinction  between  them,  both  being  mnscalar  exertions  de- 
termined by  the  ïu^tive  region  of  the  brain  in  obedience  to 
some  instinct.  But  sociologically  they  differ  by  the  purpose 
and  results  of  the  muscular  exertions.  The  first  does  but 
manifest  the  internal  state  of  the  animated  being.  The  second 
modifies  the  external  world  ;  and  in  virtue  of  that  influence,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  superior  intensity,  is  entilled  to  monopolise, 
as  it  has  always  done,  the  appellation  of  Activity.  Yet  expression 
of  the  thoughts  or  sentiments,  whether  vocal  or  mimetic,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  muscles,  speaking  generally,  as  external 
action. 

Although  this  distinction  is  purely  sociological,  it  is  very 
important  as  bearing  upon  the  fundamental  division  of  the 
two  human  powers.  An  entirely  speculative  life  is  but  an  anti- 
social chimera.  Every  thinker  feels  a  natural  craving  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  his  contemplations  and  meditations. 
Now  such  communication  is  the  sort  of  Activity  appropriate  to 
the  speculative  dass.  A  philosopher  who  should  constantly 
refuse  to  impart  to  others  the  fruits  of  his  speculative  labours 
would  become  a  real  parasite,  receiving  all  from  society,  and 
making  it  no  return.  His  duty  then  is  to  speak  and  write 
suitably  to  his  destination  as  a  citizen.  Although  this  sort  of 
Activity  has  not,  like  the  other,  any  material  results  to  show, 
it  is  often  attended  with  equal  dangers.  In  a  word,  theoricians 
act  upon  men,  practicians  upon  things  ;  the  former  modify  our 
inner  nature  as  much  as  the  latter  do  our  outward  situatio:^. 

But  although  Speculative  Activity  is  no  less  real  and  im-  TiMfonnsr 
portant  than  Practical  Activity,  it  must  be  completely  put  Midabml^ 
aside  here,  because  it  requires  no  new  sociological  law.  Being 
only  the  instrument  ot*  the  Intellect,  it  necessarily  follows  the 
march  of  the  Intellect.  All  the  notions  belonging  to  it  come 
under  the  theory  of  language.  The  main  principles  of  that 
theory  were  established  in  the  last  volume,  and  they  only 
require  to  be  completed  dynamically  by  a  view  of  the  normal 
variations  of  human  expression,  such  as  an  historic  examination 
will  naturally  exhibit. 

In  this  place  then  I  must  attend  exclusively  to  Activity  From  Pno- 
properly  so  called,  which  is  ever  modifying  the  External  World  tiTitj  ^ 
in  obedience  to  the  unalterable  requirements  of  our  nature,  îw^ 
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corporeal  or  mental.    This  work,  which  is  always  going  on, 

gives  rise  to  new  influences,  which  in  sociology  are  mixed  up 

with,  and  have  a  constant  tendency  to  dominate  those  of 

intellect.    But  before  we  can  trace  its  stages  we  must  draw  a 

second  distinction  needed  to  complete  the  first. 

BaoondBa-  This  distinction  consists  in  drawins:  a  careful  line  between 

TiM  Law  Of   the  examination  of  the  Means  and  that  of  the  End.    For  here 

STointion     again  the  first  belongs  to  the  Intellectual  Evolution  ;  conse- 

to  the  End    Quentlv  that  Third  Sociological  Law  of  which  we  are  in  search 

)  tha  MUm  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.    Whatever  be  the  direction  of  our 

Activity,  it  is  essentially  the  Intellect  which  selects  the  Means 

to  be  employed.     In  fact  that  is  its  chief  occupation,  the 

principal  purpose  of  speculation  being  to  perfect  Means.    À 

dynamical  estimate  of  Means  therefore*  comes  imder  the  two 

laws  of  mental  evolution,  looked  at  in  its  full  natural  extent,  aa 

previously  explained.    These  two  limitations  made,  the  Third 

Sociological  Law  is  finally  reduced  to  a  determination  of  the 

general  order  in  which  the  various  ends  of  human  Activity 

have  succeeded  each  other.    To  assign  it  any  wider  field  would 

necessarily  confuse  it,  by  irrationally  mixing  up  with  the  Active 

Evolution  influences  already  examined  in  connection  with  the 

Speculative  Evolution. 

In  tho  Final         Thus  limited,  the  law  of  which  .we  are  in  search  is  ascer- 

tyiiindns-*  tained  with  little  difficulty.    For  the  only  direct  source  from 

which  our  material  wants  are  or  can  be  satisfied  is  labour 

properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  action  of  a  useful  kind  on  man*s 

environment.    In  treating  of  Social  Statics,  I  have  systematised 

that  mode  of  Activity  as  the  only  one  suited  to  our  Normal 

State(ii.  146-148).  But  while  describing  its  features,  I  intimated 

that  its  final  ascendency  had  to  be  preceded  by  the  provisional 

preponderance  of  another  sort  of  Activity  destined  to  last,  though 

with  ever  decreasing  force,  during  the  Initiation  of  Humanity, 

and  indeed  to  bear  a  necessary  part  in  it  (ii.  320).  The  moment 

has  now  come  for  explaining  directly  this  essential  distinction  ; 

for  it  is  the  peculiar  domain  of  the  Third  Sociological  Law. 

But  In  the  Labour  does  at    last  become  the  only  mode   by  which 

itifMiiî^.  material  wants  will   be   satisfied;  but  not   until   the   whole 

population  of  the  globe  is  taken   into  account.     For  to  each 

partial  association  another  solution  commends  itself  at  first  as 

readier  and  more  spontaneous,  which  is  to  impose  upon  certain 

other  men  a  rule  analogous  to  that  which  our  race  exercises 
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over  the  auxiliary  animals.  For  production  indeed  of  wealth, 
direct  labour  is  indispensable  ;  but  accumulated  products  avail 
little  unless  they  pass  &om  hand  to  hand,  and  voluntary  ex- 
change is  not  the  only  mode  by  which  such  transmission  may 
take  place.  There  may  be  forced  exchange,  that  is  to  say, 
conquest,  by  which  those  who  disdain  pacific  Activity,  and 
cannot  prevail  upon  others  to  give  them  freely  and  regularly  what 
they  need,  >vill  subsist.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  livelihood 
is  not  available  for  all  ;  still  each  hankers  after  it,  flattering 
himself  that  he  is  best  qualified  to  win  at  the  game.  In  early 
times  therefore  the  leading  form  of  Activity,  especially  of  a 
collective  kind,  is  War,  though  Labour  is  never  entirely  absent, 
the  results  of  war  being  in  their  nature  uncertain. 

Man  is  spontaneously  impelled  towards  military  life  by  two  tim  Mflittzy 
very  powerful  instincts  :  the  repugnance  he  long  feels  for  any  <fM««aM« 
daily  labour;  and  a  downright  taste  for  destruction.    The  itixu^ 
latter  instinct  which  is  always  more  energetic  than  that  of  con- 
struction, is  besides  continually  developed  by  his  exertions  in 
procuring  animal  food.     Both  brain   and  stomach  therefore 
concur  in  making  military  Activity  preponderate  over  pacific 
at  the  outset  of  human  association. 

We  ought  now  to  be  able  to  see  that  a  Military  Regime  was  xtiiaiMto- 
as  indispensable  as  it  was  inevitable.    Take  first  its  influence  bacann  it  ' 
on  the  individual.    Nothing  else  at  that  early  stage  could  not  only  in- 
develop   the  principal  Mental  and  Moral  qualities  of  man.  thouÛM 
Although  its  ascendency  is  at  first  largely  due  to  sloth  of  mind  initincta. 
and  body,  it  soon  begins  to  act  as  an  habitual  stimulus  on  both, 
because  attack  calls  forth  defence.    Of  all  forms  of  the  chase  war 
is  soon  seen  to  be  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  prey  being 
here  on  a  level  with  the  hunter.    Every  one  of  the  Active  and 
even  of  the  Intellectual  faculties  is  incessantly  sharpened  by  the 
efforts  and  contrivances  required  on  each  side.  On  the  Affections 
the  infiuence  of  military  life  is  less  favourable,  since  it  directly 
stimulates  the  various  personal  instincts.     Still  it  specially 
cultivates,  though  within  too  narrow  a  circle,   Attachment 
between  equals,  Veneration  towards  superiors,  and  even  Be- 
nevolence to  inferiors.  But  this  threefold  Sympathetic  influence 
can  only  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  examining,  what  was 
long  the  best  feature  of  ISIilitary  life,  its  tendency  to  promote 
collective  action. 

It  develops  this  admirable  character    spontaneously;   for   ' 
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ii  a  feim  of  ActiritT  which  can  nera-  scccecd  withoat 
a»ociation  of  some  sort.  Bed^ice  it  to  its  in:*5t  narimentair 
fhape,  even  to  ample  bn^fani^e,  «till  jou  muft  have  a  partial 
êTjkidiurilj,  temj»rarT  jfezhzpi  but  al^sray?  prciVjni,  and  Laving 
a  tendencT  to  continne  even  after  its  ecd  luis  leen  ar^aiiied. 
Before  tbe  need  of  union  for  defence,  and  still  m-»re  for  attack, 
personal  feeling?  naturally  give  way,  and  «-d  luibits  of  diâcipline 
are  formed,  in  wLich  each  iiidivid^ial  f»nd^  tbe  best  guarantee 
for  bis  own  safetv.  Tlie  value  of  this  social  inâuence  will  be 
understood  if  we  consider  how  many  and  bow  strong  are  the 
tendencies  which  make  such  a  subordination  repugnant  to  our 
imperfiE:ct  moral  nature.  ThLs  is  why  we  must  look  on  war  as 
having  long  been  the  best  school  of  obedience,  and  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  command.  Then  again  the  qualifications  for 
this  sort  of  command  are  such  as  can  be  easily  judged,  especially 
in  the  infancy  of  the  military  art,  and  thus  the  mass  of  associated 
warriors  submit  cheerfully  to  real  superiority,  and  repel  ill- 
founded  pretensions.  Lastly,  success  in  war  develops  gene- 
rosity in  the  chieftain,  who  can  easily  distribute  almost  inex- 
haustible rewards. 

These  are  the  normal  characteristics  of  Military  life  ;  and 
there  are  tendencies  inherent  in  Industrial  life  which,  by  the 
side  of  them,  long  show  to  great  disadvantage.  Industry  in  its 
infancy  is  an  taSaii  of  the  individual,  or  at  best,  of  the  &mily. 
It  retains  this  selfish  taint  even  when  it  has  reached  a  vast 
development,  as  we  see  but  too  plainly  in  our  own  day.  Henoe 
arises  the  chief  obstacle  to  normally  systematising  human  life 
on  a  Pacific  basis  ;  while  Military  life  has  a  moral  aptitude, 
which  renders  it  easily  susceptible  of  complete  organisatioB. 
We  now  see  how  it  is  that  though  Industry  is  the  only  form  of 
Activity  which  can  be  continuous,  and  can  be^shared  by  a  whole 
population,  this  natural  superiority  has  hitherto  been  neutralised. 
Whatever  be  the  public  utility  of  Industrial  services,  as  long  as 
it  is  not  suitably  present  to  the  mind  and  feelings  of  each 
individual  cooperator,  its  chief  value  as  a  moral  reaction  is  lost. 
In  spite  of  the  superior  nobleness  of  the  instinct  of  construc- 
tion, that  of  destruction  remains  the  more  worthy,  as  it  is  the 
piere  energetic,  if  the  former  is  exercised  for  personal  satisfac- 
tion, but  the  latter  for  a  social  purpose.  The  moral  element 
at  the  bottom  of  voluntary  exchange  almost  disappears,  when  the 
substitution  of  Labour  for  Conquest  seems  to  be  only  replacing 
violence  by  fraud. 
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But  besides  this  moral  superiority  which  long  remains  cha-  ftJ^^JS^ 
racteristic  of  Military  life,  it  behoves  us  still  more  to  notice  cm7. 
here  its  political  efficacy,  that  being  the  side  from  which  it 
was  destined  chiefly  to   influence    the  whole  Initiation    of 
Humanity. 

Our  attention  ought  for  that  period  to  be  concentrated  on  87rt«mAtio 

^wtnnfMM^  Mia 

systematised  Conquest,  which  is  the  normal  result  of  Military  normal  n- 
Activity  when  suitably  developed.   It  brings  about  natumlly  two  " 
kindred  transformations  equally  indispensable  to  the  training 
of  our  race,  the  extension  of  society  among  the  conquerors,  and 
the  preponderance  of  industrial  habits  among  the  conquered. 

It  is  with  Labour  as  with  Science.     Althougfh  they  are  the  war  th« 
only  principles  compatible  with  true  imiversality  in  tlie  domains  wards  in- 
of  Action  and  Intellect  respectively,  it  is  the  opposite  principles       ^' 
of  War  and  Theologism  which  alone  can  preside  over  the  earliest 
enlargement  of  hmnan  relations.    The  necessity  in  each  case  is 
to  be  explained  on  grounds  essentially  analogous  ;  so  that  after 
my  previous  demonstration  of  them  in  the  Intellectual  case 
(p.  25),  I  may  pass  over  the  Practical  case  with  a  short  and  easy 
explanation.    For  industrial  progress  is  at  first  shut  up  in  a 
vicious  circle,  from  which  nothing  but  war  can  give  an  opening  ; 
a  service  similar  to  that  rendered  by  theologism  to  the  rise  of 
science.    In  each  case  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress 
arises  from  the  opposition  of  two  equivalent  necessities  ;  and 
in  each  the  solution  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  issue. 

The  only  means  by  which  human  association  can  be  carried  war  india- 
to  its  fullest  extent  is  Labour.     But  the  first  steps  in  the  de-  Sbeêataî>. 
velopement  of  labour  suppose  the  préexistence  of  large  societies  ;  of  :— 
and  these  can  be  founded  only  by  War.     Now  the  decisive  locieaf 
formation  of  large  societies  came  to  pass  naturally  from  the 
spontaneous  tendency  of  military  activity  to  establish  universal 
dominion.     In  my  survey  of  history  I  shall  explain  the  special 
conditions  requisite  for  the  sufficient  realisation  of  this  tendency  ; 
for  though  conmion  to  all  peoples,  it  was  necessarily  a  failure 
in  the  majority  of  cases.    We  are  concerned  here  only  with  the 
general  principle,  which  is   clearly  incontestable.     Notwith- 
standing the   dangers  inherent  in   these  great  military  in- 
corporations, and  their  natural  instability,  their  existence  was 
indispensable  if  industry  was  to  grow  up.     Although  after  a 
time  a  community  of  ideas,  even  of  a  theological  kind,  had  the 
power  to  draw  together  vast  associations,  such  spiritual  union 
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could  only  become  complete  and  solid  among  populations 
already  cemented  by  conquest,  as  I  will  explain  by-and-by. 
(t)  lodat.  Secondly,  we  must  remark  that  the  systematic  developement 

of  military  activity  furnished  the  only  means  at  first  of 
establishing  an  industrial  existence  among  the  vanquished, 
according  to  the  incomparable  hemistich  of  Virgil, 

Pacuque  imponere  morem. 

Conquest  made  it  impossible  for  masses  of  men,  as  slavery  did 
for  individuals,  to  ameliorate  their  situation  otherwise  than  by 
labour.  IVIan's  early  tendencies  to  war  are  everywhere  so  pro- 
noimced,  that  they  would  drag  him  incessantly  into  barren 
struggles,  if  the  irresistible  compression  resulting  from  a 
common  yoke  did  not  intervene  to  forbid  all  destructive  ac- 
tivity. For  we  feel  even  greater  repugnance  collectively  to  a 
life  of  labour  than  we  do  individually.  Even  among  modem 
populations,  where  the  immense  majority  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  by  labour,  it  is  still  only  too  easy  to  excite  to 
conquest  by  playing  on  pride  and  vanity,  which  again  are  often 
a  cloak  for  cupidity.  The  fierce  wars  that  raged  in  the 
Middle  Age  between  the  Italian  cities,  which  had  only  just 
obtained  freedom  by  industry,  show  clearly  how  indispensable 
external  compression  long  remained  to  internal  pacification. 
This  need  necessarily  lasts  as  long  as  the  wliole  Human  Pre- 
paration is  going  on,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  manners  and 
opinions  proper  to  our  Normal  State  are  sufiiciently  in  the 
ascendant. 

Such  are  the  different  moral  and  political  qualities  in  virtue 
of  which  the  military  type  of  society  necessarily  presides  over 
the  first  steps  of  human  progress.     I  have  thus  demonstrated 
the  only  term  of  the  Third  Sociological  Law  presenting  any  con- 
siderable difficulty — I  mean  the  proposition   that   Primitive 
Activity  must  be  of  the  military  type.   For  the  previous  volume 
explained  what  shape  Activity  will  take  in  the  Final  State,  and 
I  need  not  go  over  the  ground  again  here  (ii.  318-336). 
Thamiutarj        The  decisive  preponderance  of  industrial  life  in  the  West 
JfXSniij*    in  modem  times  is  already  accepted  as  incontestable  by  all 
MdwuAi-'   judicious  observers.    I  have  but  one  remark  to  make  on  it.    I 
^ÏSÏdto      have  demonstrated  that  Activity  in  primitive  times  must  take 
*^^  the  shape  of  war.    But  that  very  demonstration,  taken  as  a 
whole,  represents  the  necessity  as  provisional.    The  barren  con- 
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tests  of  petty  oonununities  in  primitive  times  seemed  likely  to 
go  on  for  ever.  But  such  could  not  be  the  case  with  the  Syste- 
matic Conquest  which  is  the  great  social  end  of  war.  Conquest 
of  that  kind  necessarily  ceases  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  the 
fullest  extent  of  which  it  admits.  Then  comes  the  direct  rise  of 
industrial  existence,  indirectly  prepared  by  the  military  regime, 
the  principal  representatives  of  which  always  had  a  presentiment 
that  such  would  be  the  end.  If  then  the  general  Law  of  the 
Practical  Evolution  had  been  reducible  to  its  two  extreme 
terms,  we  must  have  regarded  it  as  having  been  more  or  less 
known  in  every  age.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  warlike  popula- 
tions poetry  always  proclaimed  the  final  advent  of  a  pacific 
state  of  society. 

But  however  natural  was  the  succession  of  one  extreme  to  BntbttwMn 
the  other,  their  opposition  necessitated  an  intermediate  state  war  and 
adapted  to  direct  the  transition,  just  as  metaphysics  intervened  titioiiai 
between  theology  and  science.    But  this  indispensable  element  intemn». 
of  the  Third  Sociological  Law  remained  unknown  till  my  time 
for  want  of  a  sound  estimate  of  the  Middle  Age.    Since  modem 
manners  have  become  sufficiently  marked,  many  thinkers  have 
systematically  pointed  out  in  what  their  broad  contrast  with 
those  of  antiquity  really  consists.    Although  they  did  not 
adequately  realise  how  necessary  military  civilisation  had  been 
in  early  times,  they  had  already  formed  a  worthy  conception  of 
the  ultimate  preponderance  of  industrial  life.    In  this  sense 
Hume  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  law  of  the 
Temporal  or  Active  Evolution,  afterwards  judiciously  elucidated 
by  M.  Dunoyer  under  the  luminous  impulse  of  the  French 
revolution.    But  no  one  determined  the  middle  term,  without 
which  the  law  could  be  but  of  little  use  for  explaining  history. 

Now  in  my  meditations  on  sociology  I  soon  saw  that  I  must  ™»*^- 

•^  "•'  tional  itagv 

concentrate  them  on  an  appreciation  of  the  Middle  Age  as  the  |«  nefeoiiTe 
real  key  to  a  true  philosophy  of  history  ;  and  so  I  was  not  long 
in  filling  up  this  great  chasm  by  determining  the  intermediate 
stage.  My  Law  of  the  Spiritual  Evolution  suggested  that 
Defensive  Activity  must  discharge  in  tlie  practical  Order  a 
transitional  office  analogous  to  that  of  the  Metaphysical  Spirit 
in  the  speculative  Order. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Systematic  Conquest  of  antiquity,  as  ^^"^S^f" 
developed  finally  by  Bome,  could  not  have  led  directly  to  }JiJS,5^!S" 
industrial  civilisation  unless  it  had  embraced  the  whole  of  our  ]^^^'^ 
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9i.i^^  *'dsk  eaz!ie,  at  firR  frrrni^ftTC^y  aiid  saervmrdi  qrm»- 
xnati^^^j,  to  eratrge  its  gtrn^rrrk»  <x  «g^ieaaaa  &r  oœ  cfdeâenMu 
Th^^Ls  t?^  &â>>^i.^:^  fe^szAd  on  Cjoyafai  b&d  id  be  soseeeded 
fcr  Y^fzJisà  cirilissrijci.  tîus  the  vsr  mi^ris  be  peepared  ix  tbe 
Iuiz^zi2l  T^tz^m,  Appljing  this  genoml  pctaffpf^,  I  *'»r^^~H 
trie  temporal  dgidSc^nce  of  tbe  Mi^iile  Age;  of  its  qûitual 
ii;^iic&L.ce  De  Mai^r^e  Lad  mlmdr  cmxigtit  a  giTrnp»,  Tbos 
t}.e  d'lyyjverj  ol  the  Tîiird  Sociological  Lav  ii  reaîlj  due  to 
Pc^ltivism,  tL  jogb  lesi  exclasivelr  so  than  tlie  oôier  tvoc  Heie 
we  maj  notice  a  new  and  markpd  example  of  the  logical  lav 
that  Th/^  êCfund  appréciation  cf  every  intermediate  ëtateiêfuln 
êequerU  to  tfud  of  tfu^  tvco  extremes  &hick  it  iê  to  amneel 
(u  417;  ii.  296). 

It  remaioj  for  me  now  to  mark  the  neceasazr  bannony 
between  this  general  law  of  the  Temporal  Evolution  and  the 
pair  of  lawi  governing  the  Spiritiial  Evolution.  It  is  only  when 
the  three  are  finally  combined,  that  they  become  a  complete  and 
effective  initroment  for  their  commcm  purpose — ^the  explanation 
of  the  Past;  and  it  will  then  be  seen  how  utterly  useless 
were  all  partial  gUmpses  of  the  Third  Sociological  Law.  But, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  such 
a  eystem  is  as  sufficient  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  direct  con- 
Btruction  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,  guided  by  the  teaching 
of  Social  Statics. 

These  three  consecutive  modes  of  Activity — Conquest, 
Defence,  and  Labour,  correspond  exactly  to  the  three  successive 
states  of  Intelligence — ^Fiction,  Abstraction,  and  Demonstration* 
This  fundamental  correlation  gives  us  also  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  three  natural  ages  of  Humanity.  Its  long 
infancy,  covering  all  antiquity,  had  to  be  essentially  Theological 
and  Military  :  its  adolescence  in  the  middle  age  was  Metaphysical 
and  Feudal  :  and  lastly,  its  maturity,  which  only  within  the  last 
few  centuries  has  become  at  all  distinguishable,  is  necessarily 
Positive  and  Industrial. 

That  we  may  get  a  clear  conception  of  this  triple  dualism, 
we  must  examine,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  its  component 
elements,  first  the  two  extreme  pairs,  and  then  the  middle  pair. 
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Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  origin  and  character,  VMt  uoiu^ 
Theological  authority  and  Military  power  have  sufficient  affinity  ^^^^J^ 
for  as  close  a  combination  as  their  nature  admits  and  their  tofOonqn«t. 
purpose  requires.  For  beliefs  which  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
and  commands  which  may  not  be  discussed,  must  afford  each 
other  mutual  support.  Polytlieism  is  the  principal  state  of  the 
Fictitious  Synthesis,  and  Polytheism  spontaneously  adapted 
itself  to  systematic  Conquest,  the  essential  end  of  War,  by 
permitting  a  complete  incorporation  of  the  conquered.  Never- 
theless the  necessarily  absolute  tendency  which  belonged  equally 
to  both  these  primitive  powers,  always  hindered  a  complete 
alliance  between  them.  As  each  aspired  to  exclusive  supre- 
macy, their  combination  lupposed  a  previous  abdication,  on  the 
part  of  one,  of  the  independence  alike  dear  to  both.  This  is 
why  ancient  civilisation,  though  sometimes  promoted  by  their 
continual  rivalry,  was  often  disturbed  by  it,  notwithstanding 
their  spontaneous  coexistence  and  their  political  solidarity. 
There  was  no  sufficient  harmony  between  them  except  when 
one  submitted  to  the  other.  War  lending  itself  to  propagate 
theocratic  domination,  or  Theologism  to'  consecrate  military 
ascendency. 

Between  the  two  powers  composing  the  final  couple  the  ThiidDutu 
union  is  naturally  more  complete  and  durable,  because  it  does  tumof  fmÂ. 
not  require  the  sacrifice  of  any  legitimate  independence.  There  ludnstij. 
is  a  counsel  that  can  be  demonstrated,  and  a  command  that 
may  be  discussed.  Equally  disclaiming  all  mysterious  pre- 
tensions, and  both  emanating  directly  from  the  fundamental 
inclinations  of  human  nature,  the  Priesthood  and  the  Gbvem- 
ment  concur  freely  in  the  direction  of  real  life  both  public  and 
private.  Each  of  them  spontaneously  finds  in  that  field  its 
proper  destination,  according  to  the  natural  division  between 
speculation  and  action.  Without  repeating  here  the  statical 
explanations  of  the  preceding  volume  (ii.  336-346),  I  have  only 
to  add  that  the  two  powers,  Theoretic  and  Practical,  may  be 
developed  to  any  extent  without  giving  rise  in  the  modem 
regime  to  perturbations  comparable  to  those  they  caused  in  the 
ancient.  For  the  normal  separation  of  them,  which  was  impossible 
when  their  character  was  absolute,  has  become  both  inevitable 
and  indispensable  now  that  it  is  relative^  The  systematic  study 
of  the  Beal  Order,  and  the  wise  introduction  of  such  modifi- 
cations as  it  admits,  are  functions  too  closely  connected  not  to 
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«tabliih  an  intimate  alliBOoe  between  their  reipeotlve  organi. 
Beùdeijlt  will  alwayi  remain  m  obvIouBl;  impomible  fbreithei 
Wealth  to  obtain  an  intellectual,  or  Science  a  material  lupre* 
macj,  that  no  serious  usurpation  will  have  an^  cbanoe  of  succesa. 
Struggle»  no  doubt  there  will  be  even  between  the  component 
elements  of  the  positive  pair  ;  but  they  will  proceed  only  from 
the  passions  innate  in  man,  and  will  not  be  specially  due  to  the 
system.  Pride  on  the  one  side  will  occasionally  be  met  hj 
vanity  on  the  other.  Sometimes  the  practical  man  will  dis- 
dain the  lights  of  science  ;  and  more  often  the  philosopher  will 
forget  that  Speculation  does  but  minister  to  Action. 
'  To  complete  our  insight  into  the  first  and  last  pairs,  it  is 
well  to  notice  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  Spiritual  element  in 
each  for  the  Temporal  element  of  the  other.  Although  the 
Theological  spirit  ia  not,  as  a  matter  of  history,  incompatible 
with  a  development  of  Industry,  the  former  cannot  consecrate 
the  latter  without  a  real  inconsistency,  which  was  felt  though 
never  consciously  recognised.  For  as  industry  presupposes 
everywhere  immutable  Laws,  it  is  in  doctrinal  contradiction 
with  Theology,  which  constantly  asserts  the  supremacy  of 
arbitrary  Wills.  Similarly  the  secondary  assistance  which 
Science  and  War  naturally  afford  each  other  cannot  disguise 
their  radical  antipathy.  The  Positive  spirit  protests  against 
Military  domination  as  much  as  the  latter  dreads  Positive  dis- 


It  is  now  easy  to  complete  this  appreciation  of  the  harmony 

between  the  corresponding  phases  of  the  Intellectual  and  Active 

movements  by  characterising  the  intermediate  pair. 

"J^^         In  placing  the  principal  jWetapliysical  state  in  the  Middle 

jlJJJ''"*-  Age,  I  may  seem  at  first  to  be  forgetting  the  purely  negative 

l^^      nature  which  I  previously  attributed  to  tlie  ontoloj^ical  philo- 

^^'°-   Sophy.     But  this  apparunt  contradiction  arises  only  from  the 

fact  that  at  the  present  day  we  judge  tliis  spirit  merely  by  its 

modem  degradation,  and  do  not  go  back  to  its  more  liouoiirable 

career.     The  corrosive  action  peculiar  to  Metapliysics  comes  out 

when  it  tries  to  dominate  Tlieologism  instead  of  modifying  it 

by  a  gradual  dissolution.     Hut  so  long  .is  Ontology  remains 

subordinated  to  Theology  its  purely  negative  character  is  kept 

in  check,  and  it  gives  rise  only  to  useful  transformations  which 

do  not  destroy  all   efficiency  for  orgnniatvtion.     Such  was  the 

case  in  the  Sliddle  Age.     At  bottom  Polytheism  is  the  only 
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true  Theological  statei  because  there  alone  imagiDation  reigned 
without  control.  Monotheism  is  always  the  result  of  an  essen- 
tially Metaphysical  Theology  which  pares  down  fiction  by 
rationalising. 

Bearing  this  explanation  in  mind  we  can  easily  estimate  the 
spontaneous  harmony  of  the  two  elements  peculiar  to  the  Middle 
Age.  Nevertheless  we  must  not  expect  to  find  this  transitional 
couple  anjrthing  like  as  closely  connected  as  the  definitive,  or 
even  as  the  provisional  couple. 

The  attraction  of  the  two  powers  of  the  intermediate  pair 
for  each  other  is  not  caused  merely  by  the  vague  nature  and 
equivocal  character  common  to  both.  There  is  a  more  deep- 
seated  affinity  between  the  Feudal  instinct  peculiar  to  defensive 
war,  and  the  Monotheistic  spirit  resulting  from  the  moderated 
action  of  ontologism  on  theologism.  In  fact  Monotheism 
harmonises  with  Defence  as  much  as  Polytheism  does  with 
Conquest.  The  feudal  lords  formed  as  complete  a  transition 
between  the  military  and  industrial  chieftains,  as  ontology  did 
between  theology  and  science.  We  may  even  distinguish  on 
the  Temporal  or  Feudal  side  an  element  corresponding  to  that 
negative  tendency  which  characterises  the  Spiritual  or  Meta- 
physical side.  For  the  revolutionary  instinct  of  modern  Occi- 
dentals may  be  traced  back  to  the  vicious  tendency  to  resist  a 
central  authority,  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  so  common 
that  it  has  led  some,  with  an  irrational  exaggeration,  to  accuse 
that  great  Organic  Transition  of  anarchy  (p.  6). 

Such  are  the  three  dualisms,  in  the  necessary  succession  of  Formn  eo- 
which  we  at  last  find  the  Fundamental  Theory  of  the  Human  law  (Law 
Evolution,  that  evolution  having,  as  a  preliminary  step,  been  FEcmn 
reduced  to  its  essential  elements,  the  Intellectual  and  the  pp.fl6-M. 
Practical,  as  was  explained  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  (p.  9). 
We  have  established  first,  the  Dynamical  Laws  belonging  re- 
spectively to  Intellect  and  Activity,  and  secondly,  the  complete 
natural  harmony  of  those  laws.    But  for  the  construction  of  the 
true  Philosophy  of  History  this  is  not  enough.     It  is  further 
requisite  that  the  application  of  the  Dynamical  Laws  to  history 
should  always  remain  subordinated  to  the  Statical  theory  of 
Unity,  according  to  which  the  Speculative  and  Practical  elements 
of  our  nature  are  never  more  than  necessary  ministers  of  the 
Moral  element. 

In  every  normal  existence  Affection  maintains  a  continuous  r- 
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control  over  Spéculation  and  Action^  although  it  is  only  in- 
jjlUPT^^  directly  through  them  that  it  can  receive  and  adapt  impressions 
from  the  world  without  (p.  9).  It  is  with  reference  to  Affection 
therefore  that  every  step  in  theory  or  practice  must  be  judged. 
Since  our  evolution  consists  at  bottom  in  the  developement  of 
our  Unity,  and  since  the  exclusive  source  of  that  Unity  is 
Feeling,  all  progress,  intellectual  or  practical,  which  does 
not  influence  Feeling,  must  be  looked  on  as  either  abortive 
or  purely  preparatory. 

Such  is  the  only  standard  by  which  we  can  properly  measure 
Human  Progress  as  a  whole — Civilisation,  as  we  so  well  call  it, 
because  it  always  starts  from  civic  imion.  Any  theory  of  history 
which  should  stop  short  of  that  point  would  remain  profoundly 
insufficient.  It  might  even  become  mischievous,  as  has  too 
often  been  seen,  because  it  would  dispose  men  to  neglect  Moral 
influences  and  concentrate  their  attention  on  Theoretical  and 
Practical  progress,  which  notwithstanding  its  necessary  sub- 
ordination is  the  only  feature  of  the  historic  spectacle  which 
strikes  the  eye. 
IjtofMj.  This  perversion  of  historical  study  ceases  to  be  possible 

when  Dynamical  sociology  accepts  with  dignity  its  subordination 
to  social  Statics  which  I  constructed  beforehand  for  its  universal 
guidance.  By  studying  Existence  before  Movement,  we  are 
forced  to  remember  that  Feeling  is  the  principle  of  Order, 
while  Progress  can  never  be  more  than  its  developement. 
Although  this  developement  is  afterwards  of  necessity  carried  on 
by  the  agency  of  Intellect  and  Activity,  the  influence  of  its 
Affective  origin  always  remains  distinct. 
ofPw™!?  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  thus  fundamentally  dependent 
on  its  two  instruments.  Feeling  is  not  only  the  essential 
spring  of  true  progress,  but  also  its  main  end,  since  our  Moral 
amelioration  is  of  much  more  importance,  public  as  well  as 
private,  than  any  advance  in  either  Speculation  or  Action.  It 
may  therefore  be  asked  in  what  its  own  general  Evolution  con- 
sists. No  doubt  it  does  not  require  a  distinct  law.  For  as  was 
explained  at  the  outset  of  tliis  chapter  (p.  9),  the  Affective 
movement  must  always  be  conceived  as  being  the  resultant  of 
the  Speculative  and  Active  movements  reacting  upon  Feeling. 
Nevertheless  as  this  resultant  is  the  sole  test  of  Human  progress, 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  its  general  direction,  in 
accordance  with  the  Evolutions  of  its  two  components. 
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This  last  complement  of  my  dynamical  theory  may  be  stated  ^^^' 
thiis.  Feeling  has  its  three  Buccessive  stages,  the  spontaneous  |^^ 
correspondence  of  which  with  those  of  Intellect  and  Activity 
is  now  recognised  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  joint  in- 
fluence of  those  two  evolutions.  In  other  words,  the  Social 
Instinct  had  to  he  purely  civic  in  Antiquity^  collective  in  the 
Middle  Age,  and  universal  in  the  Finai  StcUe,  as  its  modem 
aspirations  indicate.  For  Intellect  when  Theological  and  Activity 
when  Military  both  tended  to  render  all  ancient  associations 
partial,  forcible  incorporation  being  their  only  means  of  obtaining 
much  extension.  Still  more  evident  is  the  natural  tendency  of 
Science  and  Industry  to  realise  at  last  the  universal  assimilation 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  Social  stage  of  Humanity.  Between 
the  ancient  and  the  final  systems  of  association,  the  Middle  Age 
instituted,  as  in  the  other  cases,  a  spontaneous  transition,  the 
joint  influence  of  Monotheism  and  Defensive  War,  creating  the 
free  collective  aggregate  called  Christendom,  thus  binding 
together  many  populations  without  sacrificing  their  independ- 
ence. This  tendency  to  volimtary  coalition  became  so  pro- 
nounced that  it  awakened  even  in  that  age,  in  the  East  as  well 
as  in  the  West,  admirable  aspirations  towards  one  grand  social 
union.  Although  such  longings  were  premature  at  the  specula- 
tive and  practical  stage  then  reached,  their  wide  prevalence  did 
still  foreshadow  decisively  and  irrevocably  the  final  constitution 
of  Humanity. 

The  law  which  I  have  just  given  for  the  Afifective  Evolution  Theg»dnâi 
derives  indirect  but  decisive  confirmation  from  the  correlation  the  Penonai 

Instincts 

which  must  always  exist  between  the  extension  of  altruism  and  afford)» 
the  restriction  of  egoism.  For  the  history  of  civilisation  as  a  confinmttion 
whole  exhibits  a  continual  diminution  in  the  preponderance, 
and  even  in  the  intensity,  of  the  personal  instincts.  Oscillations 
of  course  we  find,  in  periods  of  anarchy,  but  even  these  are  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  enough  here  to  cite  the  two  principal 
examples.  The  nutritive  and  sexual  instincts  have  exercised  a 
steadily  decreasing  influence  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  just 
as  they  do  in  that  of  the  individual. 

Although  this  negative  progress,  as  we  may  call  it,  does  not  Henw  th« 
admit  of  such   sharply  distinguished   phases  as  the  positive  women  ii 
growth  of  sociability,  it  furnishes  a  valuable  general  verification  ^^""^  ^ 
of  it.     In  fact  this  increase  in  purity  not  only  results  from  the 
developement  of  our  sympathies,  but  in  turn  promotes  it.    The 
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steady  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  women  and  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  their  influence,  furnish  the  best  measure  of  this 
progress,  both  in  its  negative  and  positive  shapes,  towards  true 
moral  perfection. 

With  respect  to  this  Law  of  the  Three  Affective  Stages,  we 
should  also  remark  the  exact  harmony  between  the  two  points 
of  view  from  which  our  whole  nature.  Intellectual,  Practical,  and 
Affective,  may  be  regarded.  From  the  Statical  point  of  view 
Feeling  is  more  powerful  than  Intellect  and  Activity,  and 
we  might  therefore  expect  that  Dynamically  its  evolution, 
although  but  the  resultant  of  their  evolutions,  would  be  more 
pronounced.  Now  that  is  precisely  what  appears  from  the  short 
explanation  just  given,  which  showed  the  three  systems  of 
Sociability  to  be  more  sharply  marked,  and  yet  more  closely 
connected,  than  the  corresponding  triple  divisions  of  Speculation 
and  Action.  We  must  not  however  forget  that  if  a  movement 
which  is  the  resultant  of  two  other  movements  seems  clearest, 
it  is  because  an  explanation  had  already  been  given  of  the  two 
components. 

Although  this  last  Dynamical  Law  is  not  logically  distinct 
from  the  two  preceding  it  (inasmuch  as  it  follows  from  them) 
its  high  importance  and  its  frequent  employment  permit,  and 
perhaps  require,  us  to  treat  it  here  as  if  it  Was  logically  distinct, 
without  fear  of  any  serious  misconception.  We  should  thus 
have  four  Sociological  Laws.  But  we  may  still  reduce  them  to 
thTM  by  combining  once  for  all  the  first  two,  which  will  gene- 
rally be  employed  in  close  connection  when  we  are  studying  the 
Intellectual  movement.  There  would  thus  be  thYee  Laws  of 
Evolution,  belonging  respectively  to  the  three  elements  of  our 
nature — Speculation,  Action,  and  Affection.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  volume  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  prefer  this 
last  arrangement,  due  warning  having  been  given  to  prevent 
any  ambiguity.  Similarly  in  Biology,  the  three  laws  of 
Animality  having  been  added  to  the  three  of  Vegetality,  we 
may  usefully  append  as  a  complement  to  that  total  a  seventh 
law  respecting  Vital  Heredity,  although  logically  it  is  included 
in  the  others  (i.  476-493). 

The  fundamental  theory  of  the  Human  Evolution  being 
now  sufficiently  established,  we  may  use  it  for  the  direct  con- 
struction of  the  Philosophy  of  History.  Be  it  observed  how- 
ever that  it  applies  only  to  the  original  movement  effected 
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through  the  natural  succession  of  certain  populations  more 
advanced  than  the  rest.  Before  closing  this  introductory  chapter 
therefore,  I  have  still  to  mark  out  the  Normal  Modifications 
which  this  movement  may  undergo  in  more  backward  civilisa- 
tions. Whether  they  are  left  to  work  it  out  spontaneously  for 
themselves,  or  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  guard 
of  Humanity  brings  it  about  more  systematically,  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  variations,  especially  in  the 
latter  case,  is  necessary  for  the  art  and  even  for  the  science  of 
Politics.  At  present  however,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  establish 
the  philosophic  principle  applicable  to  such  an  investigation, 
which  must  afterwards  be  developed  as  we  describe  the  normal 
course  of  history. 

This  principle  then  is  the  general  complement  of  Social  JfJÎ^^Ç 
Dynamics,  and  from  it  a  soimd  polity  must  obtain  the  positive  g  '^^ 
theory  of  Artificial  Transitions.  It  rests  necessarily  on  the  ««»»• 
Statical  doctrine  of  Modifiability,  which  completes  and  closes 
the  preceding  volume.  Now  I  have  demonstrated  that  by  a 
systematic  extension  of  the  great  aphorism  of  Broussais  (p.  18), 
this  theory  may  be  entirely  condensed  into  one  universal  prin^ 
ciple  :  Every  modification^  artificial  or  natural^  of  the  Real 
Order,  consists  only  in  the  greater  or  less  mtensity  of  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  that  Order.  If  the  word  ordei'  is  reduced  to  signify 
arrangement,  which  is  its  true  philosophical  acceptation,  this 
general  rule  becomes  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  the  Positive  religion,  the  invariability  of  all  laws. 
For  it  consists  in  recognising  that,  in  spite  of  variations  of 
degree,  phenomena  always  preserve  the  same  arrangement  ;  any 
change  of  nakure  properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  of  class, 
being  besides  recognised  as  contradictory.  If  the  arrangement 
of  phenomena  relatively  to  one  another  were  as  variable  as  the 
quantity  proper  to  any  one  of  them  is,  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  fixity  of  species  for  the  constitution  of  an  economy 
admitting  of  rational  prevision,  and  consequently  of  artificial 
modification  (ii.  363). 

Our  whole  real  existence  then  requires  that  the  variations 
of  the  universal  Order  should  be  confined  to  the  intensity  of 
the  phenomena,  never  affecting  their  succession  any  more  than 
their  nature  ;  and  then,  however  extended  or  complicated  the 
changes  may  become,  they  will  not  prevent  a  genuine  pre- 
vision^  such  as  may  guide  human  intervention»    We  may  expect 
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however  in  those  cases,  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  tiie 
tme  qoantit;  of  the  efTecta  we  aie  conBideriogf'whetber  in  theory 
or  practice.  Such  ia  its  finished  shape  is  the  principle  of 
Modifiability,  partially  treated  in  the  last  volume,  and  hence- 
forth inseparable  from  Positivist  doctrine. 
SSHÎËb.  ^^  ^PPV^ng^  this  principle  to  the  social  movement,  we  easily 

F~^f    distinguiab  what  is  variable  irom  what  is  invariable  in  the 
tion:-        Human  Evolution,  as  marked  by  the  combined  operation  of  the 

laws  demonstrated  in  this  chapter, 
i^tt*  The  first  invariable  element  is  the  general  direction  of  the 

neOm,  progression,  whether  individual  or  collective.  For  Progress  is 
never  anything  but  the  simple  developement  of  Order.  If  it 
consisted  of  movement,  sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes 
in  another,  Order  would  be  radically  disturbed,  so  that  not  only 
would  it  be  impossible  to  connect  Dynamical  conceptions  with 
Statical,  hut  the  latter  would  lose  their  reality,  in  other  words, 
there  would  bo  an  end  of  all  Science.  Retrogression,  whether 
personal  or  social,  can  never  be  anything  but  partial  and 
temporary,  even  in  exceptional  cases.  It  generally  turns  out  to 
be  a  deceptive  appearance,  resulting  from  a  too  minute  observar- 
tion  of  the  human  movement,  which  is  always  an  oscillatory 
progression.  If  we  concentrât©  our  attention  upon  one  portion 
of  a  looped  orbit,  instead  of  following  its  mean  path,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  general  direction  of  the  curve  is  backwards, 
when  it  really  never  ceases  to  move  forwards. 

As  our  Evolution  can  be  nothing  but  the  developement  of  our 
Nature,  the  three  Laws  of  Evolution  which  I  have  established 
in  this  chapter  amount  in  substance  to  this,  that  we  are  always 
becoming  more  intelligent,  more  active,  and  more  loving.  How 
could  a  progress  of  that  kind  be  capable  of  inversion  without  at 
once  tending  towards  death  ?  But  what  we  are  here  studying 
is  life,  first  in  its  long  infancy  and  adolescence,  and  then  in  its 
commencing  maturity.  Many  ages  have  yet  to  pass  away  before 
the  true  Great  Being  will  have  to  turn  her  attention  to  her 
own  decline,  in  order  as  fsr  as  possible  to  foresee  and  regulate  it 
like  any  other  destiny  that  can  be  estimated  and  modified. 

But  this  is  not  all.    If  we  examine  the  notion  of  death 

closely,  we  shall  recognise  that  it  only  applies  directly  to  corporal 

existence,  or  even  to  mere  vegetative  life.   It  does  but  indirectly 

reach  the  cerebral  functions,  and  that  owing  to  their  fatal  de- 

ndence  ou  the  nutritive  economy.    Therefore  it  is  that  these 
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noble  attribates  are  perpetuated  by  the  subjective  existenoe 
when  be  in  whom  they  were  manifested  has  objective  successors 
who,  as  they  multiply  from  generation  to  generation,  definitively 
incorporate  him  with  Humanity. 

A  second  invariable  element  in  our  evolution  is  the  order  of  >•  JX]^ 

czuV  In 

succession  of  the  different  human  phases.  This  is  as  unchange-  jj^  ^ 
able  as  is  their  common  direction,  in  the  individual  no  less  ^*^ 
than  in  the  species.  For  since  each  phase  is  one  step  more 
towards  their  general  end,  no  alteration  of  their  arrangement 
could  take  place  unless  the  movement  as  a  whole  had  changed 
its  direction.  History,  if  soundly  interpreted,  will  confirm  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  invariability  of  these  two  elements. 
The  irrational  hypotheses  of  some  learned  persons  who  pretend 
that  there  was  a  Positive  state  anterior  to  the  Theological,  have 
been  decisively  upset  by  superior  learning.  Equally  exploded 
is  the  theory  of  Christiûis  respecting  Polytheism  and  Fetlchism, 
which  they  suppose  to  have  grown  out  of  the  degeneration  of  a 
primitive  Monotheism.  These  aberrations,  of  Atheists  in  one 
direction  and  Theists  in  the  other^  are  but  the  fruit  of  em- 
piricism, which  disposes  eacAi  tnan,  especially  when  he  is  at  the 
absolute  point  of  view,  to  see  his  own  opinions  everywhere. 

The  order  of  succession  of  human  phases,  whether  individual  whu  ««• 
or  collective,  is  so  fixed  that  it  holds  good  even  in  oscillations  x«trogm^ 
which  appear  to  be  retrograde.    Even  in  minds  where  Positivism  mom  oidar 
is  most  firmly  established,  strong  passion,  though  not  lasting  ^j^'j*^ 
long  enough  to  bring  on  actual  disease,  may  reproduce  for        ^* 
a  time  the  Metaphysical  or  the  Theological  state  up  to  the 
point  of  primitive  Fetichism.     And  so,  a  fortu/i^i^  individuals 
and  peoples  who  have  never  yet  emerged  from  the  Fictitious 
Begime — a  description  which  applies  to  almost  all  cases  as  yet 
seen — ^may  return  exceptionally  to  the  anterior  phases,  which, 
at  bottom,  are  but  the  s^tme  Synthesis  in  inferior  degrees  of 
developement.    The  principle  of  Modifiability  stated  above 
then  obtains  a  striking  verification. 

Although  a  temporary  return  from  Positivism  to  Theologism  ^^  wtam 
might  seem  irreconcilable  with  invariability  of  arrangement,  j^^<' 
that  principle  remains  unshaken  for  the  true  philosopher  who,  u^to*- 
while  holding  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  mental  continuity,  or  the 
evolution  of  one  stage  of  thought  from  another  in  a>  certain 
order,  conceives  also  Positivism  and  Theologism  as  one  and  the 
same  work  in  different  degrees  of  completeness.    In  fact  I  have 
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proved  above  that  they  only  differ  by  their  greater  or  less 
subordination  of  the  Subjective  to  the  Objective.    Ai  human 
reason  passes  through  its  normal  developement,  this  spontaneous 
submission  steadily  increases,  at  all  events  up  to  certain  limits 
not  yet  reached,  though  I  have  already  indicated  them.    But 
a  perturbation  of   sufficient  violence  may  on  the  contrary 
diminish    the   subordination  exceptionally,  without   however 
going  so  far  as  Madness  properly  so  called,  which  is  always 
marked  by  an  excess  of  Subjectivity,  as  I  have  before  explained, 
^^jj^^        All  mental  variations  then,  even  the  morbid,  reduce  them- 
SOm^VSt     selves  to  simple  changes  of  intensity,  in  conformity  with  the  Law 
teoAtj.        of  Modifiability.     Although  among  peoples  they  may  last  longer, 
and  so  become  more  appreciable  than  in  individuals,  they  are 
not  really  more  profound.     On  the  contrary,  their  intensity 
must  be  less  in  the  former  case,  since  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
from  its  dependence  on  vegetative  life,  is  exposed  to  perturl)- 
ations  from  which  the  mind  of  society  remains  exempt,  as  I 
have  explained  above. 
Thiirnieap-         Howevcr  this  may  be,  in  the  succession,  whether  normal  or 
in  the  Intel-  abnormal,  of  the  different  degrees  of  intensity  which  produce 
intheÀcuve  the  different  human  phases,  continuity  always  remains  unbroken. 
ureEToin-    There  is  no  passing  from  one  to  another  except  thi*ough  the 
intermediate  conditions,  whether  the  movement  be  forwards  or 
backwards.     Thus  the  order  of  the  phases  remains  invariable. 
We  recognised  this  fixity  first  in  the  case  of  the  Speculative 
Evolution,  which  is  at  once  more  easily  appreciated  and  more 
susceptible  of  alteration  ;  and  we  ïnay  take  it  as  true  of  the 
Active,  and  even  of  the  Affective  Evolution,  without  my  being 
obliged  to  recur  to  it  specially  in  those  cases, 
maatwtion  I  will  confiue  myself  to  recording  here  the  valuable  phe- 

Author'e  uomeua  I  was  able  to  observe  in  the  case  of  my  0¥m  cerebral 
poraryde-  malady  in  1826,  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume  of 
my  Positive  Philosophy.  I  have  already  made  use  of  them  in 
my  public  lectures.  My  derangement  having  been  protracted 
by  empirical  treatment  through  eight  months,  there  was  the 
better  opportunity  of  observing  my  different  states.  The  com- 
plete course  of  this  exceptional  oscillation  enabled  me  to  verify 
twice  over  my  then  recently  discovered  Law  of  the  Three 
Stages  ;  for  while  I  passed  through  those  stages,  first  inversely, 
then  directly,  the  order  of  their  succession  never  varied. 

During  the  three  months  in  which  the  medical  treatment 
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aggravated  my  malady,  I  descended  gradually  from  poBitiyism 
to  fetiohism,  halting  first  at  monotbeigmi  and  then  longer  at 
polytheism.  In  the  following  fire  months,  in  proportion  as  the 
efforts  of  nature,  in  spite  of  treatment,  brought  back  the  normal 
state,  I  reascended  slowly  from  fetichism  to  polytheism,  and 
from  that  to  monotheism,  whence  I  speedily  returned  to  my 
previous  positivism.  In  thus  furnishing  me  with  a  decisive 
confirmation  of  my  fundamenJAl  law  of  the  Three  Stages,  and 
causing  me  to  feel  more  thoroughly  the  necessary  relativity  of 
all  our  conceptions,  this  terrible  episode  of  my  life  enabled  me 
thereafter  to  identify  myself  more  completely  with  any  one  of 
the  human  phases  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience.  The 
continual  advantage  I  have  derived  from  it  in  all  my  meditations 
on  history,  allows  me  to  hope  that  readers  suitably  prepared  will 
also  be.able  to  utilise  this  brief  accoimt  of  a  memorable  anomaly. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  perfect  continuity  of  my  philo- 
sophical labours  before  my  derangement  with  those  succeeding 
it,  proves  clearly  that,  relatively  to  the  whole  course  of  my  in- 
tellectual progress,  this  serious  disturbance  was  simply  an 
oscillation,  to  which  exceptional  causes  gave  a  more  extended 
sweep  than  is  reached  in  dreams  or  in  states  of  passion. 

To  give  sufficient  precision  to  this  general  account  of  the  inmpidpro. 
possible  variations  in  the  fundamental  Evolution  of  Humanity,  trogrenion, 
I  must  here  add  that  the  movement  may  be  accelerated  to  such  mediate 

stogee  may 

an  extent  as  to  render  the  intermediate  stages  imperceptible,  beimpcroep- 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  individual. 

That  the  human  intellect,  whether  in  the  individual  or  the  Hence  fmi. 
race,  should  commence  by  Fetichism  is  inevitable,  since  that  uons  under 
state  arises  spontaneously  before  there  can  be  any  interference  Juidanoo 
with  our  reason,  either  empirical  or  systematic,  and  even  earlier  SSfSTinto 
than  artificial  language.     Although  the  other  extreme  of  the 
speculative  progression  may  be  more  modified,   nothing  will 
ever  prevent  our  reason,  provided  its  exercise  is  sufficiently 
prolonged,  from  finally  arriving  at  complete  Positivism.     But 
the  speed  of  progress  through  the  intermediate  stages  may 
sometimes  be  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  suppression  of  some 
or  even  all  of  them.    The  following  chapter  will  prove  that 
Positivism  might  succeed  immediately  to  Fetichism,  without 
any  halt  at  Polytheism,  and  still  less  at  Monotheism.    This  is 
a  possibility  of  which  in  the  case  of  individuals  we  should  rarely 
avail  ourselves,  as  I  shall  presently  explain  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
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peopldi  it  may  become  meet  valuable,  although  more  diffienli 
of  application.  If  then  the  human  movement  may  artificially 
be  80  accelerated  as  to  avoid  entirely  the  halt  at  Polytheism,  it 
will,  a  fortiori^  be  possible  to  escape  Monotheism,  as  will  be 
demonstrated  in  the  third  chapter.  The  immediate  passage 
from  Polytheism  to  Positivism  will  frequently  take  i^ace  in 
individuals  even  spontaneously,  when  Western  education  shall 
be  worthily  reorganised,  as  several  instances  already  indicate. 
But  in  the  progress  of  the  race  it  must  become  of  capital  im- 
portance, since  the  most  numerous  populations  are  still  Poly- 
theistic The  true  Theory  of  Human  Evolution  has  here  opened 
systematically  to  our  practical  wisdom  a  noble  field  of  action 
upon  phenomena  eminently  modifiable.  The  following  volume 
liïïL  treat  of  it  with  suitable  fulness.  But  there  as  everywhere, 
and  even  more  there  by  reason  of  the  greater  difficulty,  we  feel 
that  our  power  for  Progress  depends  necessarily,  first  on  our 
knowledge  of  Order,  and  then  on  a  continual  respect  for  its 
fundamental  arrangements. 

In  this  opening  chapter  the  positive  theory  of  the  human 
evolution  is  sufficiently  established.  Such  explanations  as  are 
still  needed  can  only  be  obtained  as  we  gradually  apply  the 
theory.  In  fact  the  system  of  the  Three  I^aws  of  Social 
Dynamics  itself  amounted  to  a  general  coordination  of  the  mass 
of  historical  &ctB  before  our  eyes.  I  have  therefore  now  to 
proceed  to  tKe  'direct  and  special  examination  of  its  different 
essential  phases,  with  a  view  to  determining  not  only  the  true 
character  of  each  of  them,  but  also  its  catenation  with  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  it,  according  to  the  plan 
indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FOSmYE  TBEOBT  OF  THB  AGE  OF  FETIORISM,  OB  G£NEBAL 
AOOOUHT  OF  THE  8P0MTAME0US  BEGIMB  OF    HUHAIÏITT. 

Thb  Initiation  of  Humanity  is,  as  I  have  proved  already,  mrrAToiiT 
necessarily  divided  into  the  two  broad  periods  of  Fetichism  ^«0% 
and  Theologism,  the  fictitious  synthesis  being  in  the  one 
spontaneous,  in  the  other  systematic.  The  better  to  ex- 
plain the  first,  I  must  here  offer  some  preliminary  remarks,  to 
put  in  a  clearer  light  our  fundamental  theory  on  the  nature  of 
man,  in  order  to  give  it  all  the  precision  it  needs,  now  that  it 
has  to  be  applied  dynamically. 

Although  the  universal   preponderance   of  Feeling  over  how  do  in. 
Intellect  and  Activity  be  sufficiently  recognised,  a  question  still  AdS!itf^ 
remains  which  if  left  unsettled  might  embarrass  our  historical  Sn^toMoh 
investigation.    Intellect  and  Activity  are  the  necessary  servants  ^^^^^ 
of  Feeling;  but  what  is  their  mutual    subordination?    As  ^••**^' 
yet,  we  appear  to  be  treating  them  as  equal,  which  would  be  a 
contradiction  of  the  aphorism  in  which  I  summed  up  the 
Human  Harmony  :  Act  from  affection^  avd  think  in  order  to 
act.    According  to  this  dogmatic  line.  Activity  alone  would  be 
the  direct  minister  to  Feeling,  and  Intellect  would  be  but 
under-minister.    It  is  important  here  to  clear  up  this  apparent 
contradiction  before  studying  the  growth  and  operation  of  the 
organism  compounded  of  these  three  elements. 

This  preliminary  explanation  depends  on  the  general  dis-  Tbtiroooidi- 
tinction  between  theoretic  and  practical  Activity,  introduced  SîSBiTyt? 
in  the  last  chapter  at  the  commencement  of  the  theory  of  the  aoim^.^ 
Active  Evolution  (p.  44).    But  we  have  now  to  conceive  of 
it  in  a  more  complete  and  systematic  manner,  and  to  renlark 
two  inverse  relations,  equally  normal  though  not  equally  im- 
portant, between  Intellect  and  Activity. 

The  £Eust  is,  that  habitual   obedience  to  Feeling  takes 
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two  alternatÎTâ  fonns— the  cariTÙig  out  of  impolBea,  and  the 
communication  of  emotions.  Its  two  minûters,  Intellect  and 
Activity,  cooperate  in  each  of  these  offices,  which  together 
make  up  their  whole  destined  work.  But  whioh  of  them  ig  the 
principal  and  which  secondary  depends  upon  the  fonn  of  satis- 
faction craved  by  Feeling,  the  mainspring  of  our  whole 
existence. 
ihuhmu  When  we   feel  an  impulse  to  modify  in  some  way' the 

(oPtmUimi  external  world,  it  is  Activity  which  takes  precedence,  Intellect 
being  merely  its  adviser.  As  this  is  the  most  essential  and 
frequent  case,  the  formula  for  Human  Unity  contained  in  the 
aphorism  above  quoted  had  to  be  drawn  un  ia  accordance  with 
it.  The  ânt  half  of  that  line  desoribeE  direct  Activity  in 
whioh  Courage  is  predominant  ;  the  seoond,  that  well  considered 
Activity  over  whioh  Prudence  presides.  Although  the  latter 
alone  is  of  real  use  when  once  the  operation  has  become  com- 
plicated,  it  must  yet  be  always  preceded  by  the  former,  not 
only  in  order  that  some  sort  of  solution  niiiy  be  provisionally 
sketched  out,  bat  that  there  may  be  a  sound  appreciation  of 
the  problem.  For  the  human  Intellect,  being  better  fitted  to 
improve  than  to  create,  makes  little  way  with  speculation  where 
the  enterprise  in  hand  has  not  first  received  some  sort  of  empi- 
rical and  provisional  execution.  Man's  feeble  understanding 
can  then  study  this  spontaneous  product  proËtablyand  im- 
prove it  systematieaUy  ;  whereas  Meditation  would  have  been 
vague  and  without  result,  if  instinct  had  not  furnished  such 
an  empirical  basis  fbr  special  Contemplation.  Here  then  we 
have  the  most  ordinary  and  the  most  important  Harmony  of 
human  nature — the  case  in  which  Intellect  does  but  assist 
Activity  to  satisfy  Feeling  ;  in  other  words,  is  but  the  under- 
minister  of  Feeling. 
BotThttm.  But  in  the  second  general  case  of  service  to  Feeling,  the 

iinbciTdi-  relations  become  inverted.  When  we  feel  impelled  to  commu- 
iSfc'*  '  nicate  our  emotions  to  others,  the  Intellect  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  principal  minister  of  the  Heart,  and  Activity  confines  itself 
to  furnishing  the  necessary  means  of  material  expression,  which 
Intellect  alone  can  employ  according  to  their  moral  purpose. 
Although  Exposition  is  not  the  most  eminent  of  the  five  mental 
functions  (i.  577),  it  becomes  both  the  habitual  motive  and  the 
direct  obiect  of  their  combination  and  complete  exercise.  Be- 
sides that  our  Conceptions  are  always  meant  ultimately  for  com- 
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munioation,  it  is  only  by  their  fitness  for  that  purpose,  that 
their  maturity  can  be  well  estimated,  as  I  have  more  par- 
ticularly set  forth  in  the  preceding  volumes  (ii.  209,  i.  578). 

This  second  general  mode  of  Human  Haimony  is  doubtless 
not  so  fundamental  as  the  first.  But  it  is  quite  as  certainly 
necessary  and  normal.  We  shall  see  this  most  clearly  if  we 
consider  its  social  purpose.  In  the  purely  personal  and 
individual  life,  the  only  direct  use  of  expression  is  to  pour 
out  the  heart,  as  for  instance  in  pmyer  (i.  583,  ii.  204).  Its 
principal  use,  however,  is  not  to  furnish  this  solitary  satisfac- 
tion, but  to  communicate  our  feelings  to  others  with  a  view 
to  obtain  from  them  either  simple  sympathy  or  active  co- 
operation. Although  under  this  last  aspect  the  end  aimed  at 
belongs  to  Activity,  Intellect  takes  the  lead  as  long  as  it  is 
a  question  of  establishing  the  concert  that  precedes  active 
cooperation. 

The  Harmony,  then,  of  the  human  Faculties  takes  two 
shapes,  unequal  in  importance  but  cooperating,  in  which 
Intellect  and  Activity  alternately  take  the  lead  in  their  joint 
service  of  Feeling,  the  supreme  motor  of  our  existence. 
When  the  Intellect  is  employed  in  an  esthetic  direction,  it 
governs  Activity,  which  then  becomes  purely  theoretical,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  established  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(p.  45).  When,  on  the  contrary.  Activity  remains  essentially 
practical.  Intellect  takes  the  subordinate  position,  and  places 
the  resources  of  science  at  the  service  of  Activity. 

The  above  explanation,  though  Statical,  and  complementary  ThsMoond 
therefore  to  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  last  volume,  has  been  mSSTùi 
introduced   here  in  the  Dynamical  portion  of  this  treatise,  S^mni. 
because  we  are  inmiediately  about  to  give   it   an  important  ^L.th?'' 
dynamical  application,  which    is    this.      Although    the  two  S^um.^'^'*^ 
inverse  modes  of  Harmony  indicated  above  always  exist  side  by 
side,  yet  one  of  them  belongs  more  especially  to  Fetichism, 
as    being  8pont(me(mê;  the  other  to  Theologism,  as  being 
syatematic.    Now  without  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  long 
established  habit  of  considering  the  second   too  exclusively 
would  have  hindered  us   from   properly  applying  the  first  to 
those  historic  periods  of  which  it  is  the  only  key. 

The  way  is  now  cleared  for  a  systematic  explanation  of  wtihants- 
Fetichism.  My  direct  exposition  of  this  portion  of  Social  Abttnot  ' 
Dynamics  must  be  arranged  under  two  general  heads — ^the  tbanoon. 
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Abstract  and  the  CoDorete.  Under  the  first  I  shall  treat 
separately  the  different  essential  propiarties  of  Fetichism  ;  and» 
the  second  I  shall  show  what  sort  of  manners  necessarily  result 
from  those  properties  when  combined  as,a  whole.  Such  a  divi- 
sion is  Bubstantially  equivalent  to  considering;  successively  the 
life  of  the  ludividual  and  the  developement  of  Society.  The 
proper  order  to  follow  in  this  twofold  study  is  the  same  aa  tiiat 
which  was  adopted  in  the  last  chapter  with  respect  to  the  whole 
Human  Evolution,  where  we  examined,  first  the  Intellect, 
then  Activity,  and  lastly  Feeling,  with  reference  to  which  the  ' 
final  judgment  on  each  human  phase  must  always  be  pro> 
nounced. 

I  need  not  here  insist  afresh  on  the  fundamental  distino- 
tiou  between  the  Fetichist  spirit  which  looks  on  all  objects  in 
nature  aa  aninaate,  and  the  Theological  spirit  which  r^ards 
'?1S^  them  as  passively  subject  to  supernatural  powers.  Anyone 
™  who  at  the  present  day  should  persist  in  confounding  these  two 
(a)  Fiiii<iK>-  modes  of  conceiving  causation  would  by  that  alone  show  bis 
Sâ,^«t-  radical  inaptitude  for  soolological  studies.  I  must,  however, 
^^  ^ institute  a  special  comparison  between  these  two  brood  divi- 
sions of  early  philosophy,  in  order  to  demonstrate,  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  the  first  is  superior  to  the 
second,  not  only  in  spontaneity  but  also  in  truth.  This  two- 
fold contrast  will  place  in  the  clearest  light  the  intellectual 
properties  of  Fetichism. 

The  direct  examination  of  Foljrtheism  in  the  following 
chapter  will  prove  that  its  rise  was  more  important  for  social 
than  for  intellectual  progress.  The  same  statement  will  be 
proved  to  be  even  more  true  of  Monotheism,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  that  phase.  These  two  conclusions  should  add  much 
strength  to  my  fundamental  demonstration,  that  a  Synthesis 
which  can  only  gain  in  authority  over  Practical  Life  in  propor- 
tion 08  it  ceases  to  govern  Speculation,  must  be  purely  pro- 
visional in  its  nature  (p.  31).  Here,  however,  I  merely  lay  down 
the  principle  of  such  a  judgment  when  I  establish  the  Intellec- 
tual superiority  of  the  first  phase  of  the  human  Initiation. 

In  the  matter  of  Spontaneity,  the  preeminence  of 
Fetichism  is  indubitable.  Not  only  does  hiatory  always  find 
Fetichism  at  the  birth  of  every  civilisation,  but  in  the  growth 
of  the  individual  there  is  ample  evidence  that  this  is  the 
mcessary  starting-point    of  all  intellect,  whether  human  or 


nd^ud 
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animaL  It  is  still,  and  will  always  be,  possible  for  the  best 
minds  to  verify  by  their  own  experience  our  involuntary  tend- 
ency to  philosophise  like  fetichists,  when  we  seek  for  Causes 
for  want  of  knowing  Laws. 

Every  true  theorioian  should  openly  recognise  and  imaffect-  UMeaiemi 
edly  submit  to  this  mental  necessity,  which  often  throws  back  ^Sauj, 
the  best-cultivated  understandings  on  the  simple  method  of 
infismcy.  Provided  we  never  mistake  their  nature,  these 
fetichistic  explanations  will  always  retain  a  part  of  their 
primitive  usefulness,  not  only  because  they  give  animation  to 
language,  but  because  thought  itself  benefits  by  the  passing 
analogies  which  th^  suggest. 

To  avoid  this  frame  of  mind  would  be  simply  to  renoimce  all  Where  kvn 
reflection  on  the  numerous  facts  of  which  the  special  laws  are  known, 
quite  unknown  to  us.  But  this  pretended  wisdom  would  not  be 
always  expedient,  even  though  it  should  remain  constantly 
optional  (p.  24).  For  an  explanation  of  some  sort  is  often  in- 
dispensable, as  it  was  at  the  first  start  of  human  reason,  if  only 
to  prevent  a  mental  torpor  which  would  be  more  deplorable 
thui  even  such  puerile  speculations. 

It  is  easy  to  see  this  now,  with  respect  to  that  lofty  order  of  orantop. 
conceptions  which,  for  most  minds  in  the  present  day,  is  still  SSwmbie. 
outside  the  domain  of  rational  positivity.  If  all  those  who 
regard  Morals  as  not  reducible  under  any  natural  law  were  to 
abstain  at  present  from  contemplating  that  noble  field  of 
thought,  they  would  tend  towards  both  mental  degradation  and 
social  indifference.  All  that,  in  the  public  interest,  is  needed  of 
these  backward  minds  is  that  they  should  recognise  their 
unfitness  for  politics,  and  should  no  longer  aspire  to  manage  the 
general  affairs  of  Humanity. 

With  regard  to  the  majority  of  Concrete  questions,  that  is  concrete 
to  say  in  almost  all  practical  cases,  we  shall  never  know  the  f^^hrmni*t 
Beal  Order  well  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  entirely  with  all  K?^7^'^ 
recourse  to  Fictitious  Synthesis  aH  a  means  of  supplementing 
Positive  Laws.     For  it  is  our  Abstract  speculations  only  which 
can  be  raised  to  complete  positivity.   These  do  indeed,  by  means 
of  deduction,  exercise  an  ever  increasing  influence  over  the  whole 
body  of  concrete  researches,  and  so  place  them  gradually  on  a 
more    logical    footing.     Still,  Concrete  Laws  will  rarely  be 
discovered  by  deduction  :  they  will  scarcely  spring  otherwise 
than  from  a  wise  empiricism  (p.  26).    But  this  method  is 
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§eldom  completelj  toeceadol  erea  for  the  lowesl  k^rs,  owing  to 
the  difficoltj  of  disoendng  an  Ortkr  exnpoeed  of  ZDiiiT  ek^ 
except  tbroogfa  the  medium  at  the  theories  relating  to  those 
elemenU. 

The  two  methods  then  of  p^dtif^  reasoning,  the  Empirical 
and  the  Systematic,  do  not  always  npplement  each  otber^s 
deficiencies.  However  well  combined,  tber  will  never  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  ;  although 
this,  as  it  has  already  lost  all  influence  over  ab>tiact,  so  it  will 
hare  lesé  and  less  share  in  concrete  speculations.  But  the 
mixture  of  Empirical  Inductions  and  Systematic  Deductions, 
which  will  always  be  the  occupation  of  Practical  Beason,  will 
never  entirely  cease  to  be  complicated  with  the  heterogeneous 
cooperation  of  the  earliest  method  employed  by  man. 

We  fidl  back  then  involuntarily  on  the  Primitive  Logic,  not 
merely  in  those  exceptional  eases  where  our  passions  drag  us 
into  speculations  which  we  might  eschew,  but  also  in  studies 
which  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  pursuing  (p.  84,  PhiL  Pos. 
V.  46).  Under  what  restrictions  it  is  to  be  normally  incor- 
porated into  the  Definitive  B^ime  of  human  reason,  will  be  a 
subject  of  direct  inquiry  in  the  next  volume,  when  all  our  in- 
tellectual prejudices  connected  with  theology,  with  metaphysics, 
and  with  science  itself,  shall  have  been  deared  away  by  the 
historical  theory  we  are  here  working  out. 
ttteto^  Whatever  be  the  motive,  transient  or  permanent,  which 

•ign^Mbt  throws  us  back  on  the  spontaneous  employmept  of  the  Fictitious 
gMUMif  method,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  always  prefer  the  Fetichist 
form  of  it  to  the  less  direct  and  more  complicated  hypotheses  of 
Theology  and  Metaphysics  (ii.  76).  The  speculations  in  which  we 
now  recur  to  the  Fetichist  hypothesis  are  such  as  could  never  arise 
in  Fetichist  times.  When  we  are  ignorant  of  laws  and  wish  to 
penetrate  causes,  do  we  involuntarily  set  up  deities  or  entities  ? 
No  ;  but  we  always  fall  back  on  the  supposition  that  the  objects 
of  our  attention  are  in  direct  possession  of  life,  and  we  explain 
their  phenomena  as  resulting  from  their  feelings.  This  natural 
disposition  makes  it  easy  for  completely  emancipated  minds  to 
transport  themselves  across  the  long  interval  which  separates 
them  from  the  initial  regime  ;  while  among  the  different 
theologists  it  overcomes  the  superstitious  antipathy  inspired  by 
their  habitual  beliefs. 
'•woWim  Such  a  demonstration  proves  beyond  dispute  how  superior 
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Fetiohiim  it  to  Theologiim  in  tpontaneitji  the  most  important  andForitiTt 
property  of  the  Flctitioiis  Synthesisi  in  its  office  of  guiding  the  ^,|^L 
earliest  iteps  of  human  reason.  But  it  will  be  found  to  be  no 
less  superior  in  logical  and — ^using  the  word  in  its  wider  sense— 
ioientifio  correctness.  C!omplete  positivity  is  the  normal  type 
of  mental  maturity,  and  ^e  Fetichist  is  less  distant  from 
positivity  than  any  sort  of  Theologist.  His  general  approxima- 
tion to  Beality  is  more  exact  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  natural  ; 
in  fact  we  do  not  improve  upon  it  till  we  get  to  the  Positive 
state.  Fetichism  therefore  would  still  prevail,  if  social 
exigences  had  not  forced  our  ancestors  to  take  the  Theological 
path  in  their  inevitable  preparation  for  Positivism. 

The  better  to  establish  this  important  notion,  so  directly  Poijtheimi 
contrary  to  all  existing  opinions,  I  must  continue  to  compare  mode  of 
Fetichism  with  Polytheism  more  particularly,  that  being  in  iri^whioh 
every  respect  the  principal  kind  of  Theologism.  The  demonstra-  ^SSXT 
tion  will  thus  be  at  once  more  decisive  for  reaUy  emancipated 
thinkers,and  less  likely  to  shock  those  still  preserving  theological 
sympathies,  from  which  very  few  minds  at  the  present  day  are 
completely  free.    For  where  these  backward  inclinations  now 
exist  they  relate  to  Monotheism,  though  Polytheism  deserved 
them  more. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Polytheist  is  theoretically  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Fetichist  both  as  to  method  and  as  to  doctrine. 

From  the  logical  point  of  view  the  Fetichist  hypothesis  Poiytheinn 
conforms  spontaneously  to  the  fundamental  rule  of  Positivism  futberfrom 
in  being  the  most  simple  that  will  account  for  the  facts,  while  than  fmi- 
the  Polytheistic  hypothesis  directly  violates  it.  Consequently 
the  former  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  verification,  which  the 
latter  never  can  be.  To  attribute  life  to  the  External  World 
is  no  doubt  an  error  of  capital  importance.  But  we  can  show 
that  it  is  an  error,  and  then  we  can  get  rid  of  it.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case  when  for  direct,  you  substitute  indirect  wills, 
belonging  to  beings  purely  imaginary.  For  the  existence  of 
these  beings  can  no  more  be  decisively  disproved  than  it  can  be 
demonstrated.  The  hypothesis  thus  eludes  our  grasp,  and  its  spe- 
culative influence  can  only  cease  when  the  regime  of  Causes  has 
fitUen  into  complete  desuetude,  and  that  of  Laws  is  permanently 
established.  The  mind  might,  on  the  contrary,  pass  without  any 
breach  of  continuity,  from  purely  Fetichist  to  strictly  Scientific 
habits  of  thought,  the  earliest  state  being  regarded  as  a  first 
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Apprazimitioii  to  xwlity.  In  fiiet  the  hypothesis  of  diiect  life 
is  as  suitable  to  the  relative  study  of  Laws  as  to  the  absolute 
detennination  of  Ganses;  while  the  diyinities  of  the  theologist 
ur  the  entities  of  the  metaphysician  can  seire  for  nothing  except 
to  give  ns  the  conception  of  causation. 

Thus  the  Fetichist  method  starts  in  the  normal  path  of  the 
true  logic,  while  the  Theological  method  goes  radically  astray 
from  it  The  former  spontaneously  confines  itself  to  the  degree 
of  subjectivity  which  is  indispensable  to  us,  the  latter  becomes 
much  more  subjective  than  its  theoretic  purpose  requires.  It 
is  our  just  repugnance  to  this  excess  of  fiction  which  makes  us 
naturally  prefer  the  Fetichist  mode  in  those  exceptional  cases 
where  for  want  of  the  Law  we  aspire  to  the  Cause.  This  pre- 
ference which  we  feel  as  individuals  asserted  itself  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  our  race  as  a  whole  ;  and  the  superior  spontaneity  of  the 
Fetichist  regime  is  explained  by  its  greater  simplicity.  If,  to 
mark  this  general  comparison  more  clearly,  we  carry  it  even  into 
pathology,  I  do  not  doubt  that  insanity,  especially  when  chronic, 
is  more  frequent  and  more  obstinate  among  Tbeologists  than 
among  Fetiohists,  a  surmise  which  I  hope  will  be  verified  by 
judicious  travellers. 
(fc)Sekntigo  Considered  next,  from  the  Scientific  point  of  view,  in  the 
p^  7S-M.  special  and  narrower  use  of  that  word,  the  theoretical  superiority 
of  the  earliest  regime  of  Causes  is  equally  incontestable.  We 
must  first  distinguish  two  general  forms  of  Fetichist  doctrine, 
according  as  it  deals  with  the  inorganic  world  or  with  living 
nature. 
Jj^JjJ  With  regard  to  the  latter  its  mistake  is  very  excusable.    It 

5ffi!^<ïïtcSi    ^^®  ^^^  exaggerate  the  fundamental  analogies  by  which  man 
mtcOTf    really  resembles  the  animals  and  even  vegetables.    Not  only 

aie  Katar»,  «^  i         j 

was  this  tendency  for  a  long  time  inevitable,  but  it  strengthened 
at  first  our  synthetic  faculties,  and  its  moral  reaction  develops 
our  sympathetic  instincts.  Under  both  these  aspects  the 
Theological  doctrine  goes  further  wrong  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. For  Theologism  exaggerates  the  differences  much  more 
than  Fetichism  does  the  resemblances.  Both  regimes  busy 
themselves  with  Causes  ;  but  the  second  carries  us  directly  away 
from  the  true  Scientific  state,  whereas  the  first  leads  us  towards 
it.  Human  life  is  thus  irrationally  separated  from  the  mass 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  to  which  Fetichism  had  too  much 
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assimilated  us.  To  say  nothing  therefore  of  its  Moral  defects, 
which  will  be  examined  presently,  the  Theological  doctrine  with 
respect  to  animate  nature  is  further  removed  from  trvih  than 
the  Fetichist. 

As  to  inorganic  nature  Fetichism  is  less  satis£EU)tory  though  AndiiMag 
equally  excusable.  But  in  doctrine  as  in  method  its  superiority  Katar». 
to  Theologism  continues  to  be  as  marked  here  as  before.  Its 
scientific  error  consists  in  not  distinguishing  life  properly  so 
called  from  spontaroscyus  activity.  But  how  could  we  expect 
such  confusioti  to  be  escaped  in  those  days,  when  we  see  it  still 
prevailing  among  the  majority  of  cultivated  minds,  as  is  shown 
especially  by  the  conceptions  of  atheistic  or  pantheistic 
biologists  ?  It  does  not  carry  us  as  far  away  from  truth  as 
Theologism  does  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  its  cosmological 
hypothesis  of  the  universal  passivity  of  matter. 

When  we  aspire  to  penetrate  to  Causes  properly  so  called.  Where  the 
we  may  avoid  attributing  physical  phenomena,  whether  celestial  sees  Lift, 
or  terrestrial,  to  supernatural  beings  ;  but  to  do  without  the  m»  spont»- 
hypothesis  that  material  objects  have  affections  and  wills  like  untj. 
those  of  men  is  lieyond  our  power.    When  we  subsequently  give 
up  the  idea  of  knowing  anything  beyond  Beal  Laws — that  is  to 
say,  when  we  confine  ourselves^to  seeking  for  general  facts — we 
set  aside  this  hypothetical  assimilation  of  life  and  death  as 
incompatible  with  the  superior  regularity  of  the  Material 
Order.    But  by  the  fundamental  division  of  Physical  science 
into  Cosmology  and  Biology,  the  existence  of   spontaneous 
activity  throughout  nature  is  maintained,  cleared  only  of  those 
human  attributes  which  had  been  mixed    up    with    it    by 
Fetichism.    Without  such  imiversal  activity — more  intense,  of 
course,  and  more  varied  in  living  beings— the  Natural  Order  as 
a  whole  would  become  unintelligible. 

Theologism    was    necessary  to    the    Social    evolution  of  Authe.sd. 
Humanity  as  a  means  of  passing  from  the  Fetichist  regime  to  t^tn^T' 
the  Positivist  state,  and  we  must  value  it  accordingly.    At  the  ketoâi  m^' 
same  time  we  must  regret  that  the  original  justness  of  our  tSmiS^iû. 
intellect  should  have  been  so  much  impaired  during  that  long 
transition.      Even  at  the  present  day,  the  least  imperfect 
sciences  retain  profound  traces  of  the  errors  peculiar  to  the 
second  general  mode  of  the  Absolute  Sjmthesis.    I  have  already 
in  my  fundamental  work  on  Positive  Philosophy  noticed  the 
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prevalence  of  tbia  irratiooal  influence  even  in  matiiematics, 
where  the  principal  conceptions  are  still  distorted  by  the  cloudy 
hypothesis  of  the  inertia  of  matter  (Phil.  Pos.  i.  548). 
Bdentiflc  Thus  Fetichistn  is  theoretically  superior  to  Theologism  in 

of  Fetichten  doctriue  as  well  as  in  method,  even  as  regards  the  inorganic 
ginii  lurtber  world.     Until  tho  full  advent  of  Positivism,  it  was  really,  as  a 
«tuidom.      whole,  the  best  exemplification  of  sound  logic  and  the  nearest 
Enejciopociio  approximation  to  tho  Genoral  Order.     This  judgment  is  in-e- 
eiatibly  confirmed  by  tho  Encyclopedic  Progression  established 
in  the  preceding  chapter  as  most  suitable  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  when  we  divided  natural  laws  into  Physical, 
Intellectual,  and  Moral. 
otiDonii  Physical  laws,  us  was  to  be  expected,  utterly  baESed  our 

i«ii(i>inuBt.  researches  during  that  long  period  in  which  abstract  spéculation 
MTir:  niï-    could  not  sufficiently  disengage  itself  from  concrete  elaboration. 
i»ffl«ira-      j)iIoral  laws,  on  tho  contrary,  were  continuously  and  Bponta- 
lontn-         neously  developed  by  every  contact  between   man   and   mou, 
oven  of  the  smallest  and  purely  domestic  kind.    Though  in 
their  earliest  shape  necessarily  empirical,  they  were  much  more 
efficacious  than  is  supposed  by  modem  reason,  which  indeed  ia 
still  indebted  to  them  for  its  best  notions  In  the  department  of 
Morals.    As  for  Intellectual  laws,  they  could  only  be  sketched 
out  last  of  all,  either  systematically  or  even  empirically — on 
instance  of  the  logical  fatality  always  governing  intermediate 
coses  (p.  52).    The  distinct  study  of  them  had  to  wait  for  the 
slow  arrival  of  a  real  priestly  order  ;  and  besides,  the  priests  could 
not  make  nearly    as  much  progress   in  that  direction  as  the 
women  could  with  regard  to  Aloral  laws,  or  even  as  the  practical 
chiefs  with  regard  to  Physical  laws.    Until  the  entire  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Human  Initiation,  no  decisive  progress  could  be  made 
in  true  Mental  science,  as  its  present  state  shows  only  too  clearly. 
Botuntai  It  was  upon  the  Physical  and  Moral  orders  then  that  specu- 

ifHT*^  lation  had  long  to  concentrate  itself,  stimulated  continuously 
trumcT  by  Feeling  and  Activity.  It  was  impossible  that  any  deep 
*""'  tliought  should  be  directed  to  the  Intellectual  order  until  philo- 

sophy began  to  feel  the  want  of  a  complete  mental  systématisa- 
tion which  chiefly  depended  thereon.  As  for  real  knowledge  of 
it,  thiit  was  destined  to  bafBe  all  the  efforts  of  thinkers  until 
the  Collective  Evolution  of  Humanity  at  length  fiunislied  a 
sufficient  basis  for  it,  as  was  explained,  once  for  all,  in  the  lost 
ipter(p.  38,  &c.). 
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It  was  thus  that  the  encyclopedic  question  presented  itself  The  earliest 
to  the  infancy  of  human  reason.     To  harmonise  knowledge  it  therefore 
was  necessary  to  combine  directly  Physical  science  and  Moral  to  a  comti. 

B&tion  of 

science,  by  applying  one  to  the  other  as  far  as  was  possible  with  icoraiaand 
things  so  heterogeneous,  the  gap  between  which  could  not  be  Phytiali 
bridged  over,  till  the  intermediate  science  of  the  Mind  should  explained  by 
be  constituted.     This  combination  might  take  place  in  two  cauaoe. 
ways:  Physical  laws  might  be  regarded  as  governing  Moral 
laws,  or  Moral  laws  as  governing  Physical.    Now  the  former 
mode,  which  ultimately  obtains  our  preference,  was  at  first 
unsuitable  for  want  of  an  objective  basis.    The  Moral  order,  in 
spite  of  its  greater  complication  (which  men  at  that  time  could 
not  appreciate),  was  at  the  outset  much  less  unknown  than  the 
Physical,  and  therefore  it  had  to  preside  exclusively  over  the 
Universal  Synthesis.     Besides  the  impossibility  of  proceeding 
otherwise,  this  was  the  only  way  to  move  in  conformity  with 
the  fundamental  rule  of  sound  logic  which  lays  down  that  we 
ahovXd  al/waye  pose  from  the  more  known  to  the  leee  known. 
Thus  arose  the  Fictitious  Synthesis,  supplying  the  want  of 
Physical  Laws  by  Moral  Causes. 

From  the  above  reasoning  it  follows,  that  of  the  different  OfthiiFio* 
forms  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis,  Fetichism  is  logically  and  theaisFeu' 
scientifically  the  best,  because  it  attributes  all  material  phe-  the  moat 
nomena  to  the  direct  affections  of  the  corresponding  material  mode. 
objects.    Its  spontaneous  ascendency  ought  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  no  less  normal,  at  the  outset  of  Humanity,  than 
is  the  eyetema^ic  ascendency  of  Positivism,  in  our  final  state. 
Notwithstanding  their  apparent  opposition,  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
real,  is  much  more  historical  than  dogmatic,  these  two  extreme 
regimes  are  equally  suitable  to  the  situations  of  our  intellect 
respectively  corresponding  to  them.     It  was  only  the  interme- 
diate regime  instituted  by  Theologism  that  was  truly  contrary 
to  the  general  laws  of  human  reason,  althougli  it  was  pro- 
foundly justified  by  social  necessities. 

When  this  justification  for  the  transitory  ascendency  of  Poiytheifm, 
Theologism  had  ceased  to  exist,  its  natural  irrationality  became  Atheifltn.aad 
glaringly  manifest,  even  after  it  had  undergone  all  possible  o^ieaam. 
reductions.    We  may  observe  this  irrationality  for  ourselves  in  of^uieMma' 
the  theologists  of  the  present  day,  down  to  the  very  atheists    ^^ 
and  pantheists  who  parody  Positivity,  but  are  at  bottom  the 
last  representatives  of  the  Theological  spirit.    Having  become, 
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without  any  aoeial  excuse,  the  moet  inconsistent  organs  of  the 
legime  of  Causes,  they  continue  their  search  for  the  Absolute 
while  rejecting  the  only  solution  which  it  admits.  They  utterly 
spoil  the  initial  Synthesis,  robbing  it  of  its  happy  subjectivity 
to  give  it  a  delusive  objectjivity,  in  accordance  with  their 
characteristic  materialism,  which,  by  an  abuse  of  the  true  ency- 
clopedic subordination,  strives  to  explain  our  Moral  nature  by 
the  Physical  world  (i.  39).  To  compare  tbe  simple  theories  of 
existing  Fetichists  with  the  misty  dreams  of  these  pompous 
doctors,  would  be  to  give  the  former  too  easy  a  victory.  But 
when  we  confine  the  historic  parallel  to  the  different  regimes 
which  really  directed  the  human  intellect,  without  attending  to 
minds  that  are  diseased,  or  have  gone  out  of  the  beaten  path, 
wo  are  still  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  ancient 
and  most  spontaneous  was  also,  under  all  intellectual  aspects, 
the  beet. 
nmFcti-  That  this  conclusion  may  have  its   full  sociological  force, 

iiidtiio      we  must  observe  that  it  also  follows  directly  from  the  imiversal 
m  of  the     principle  of  positive  logic,  namely,  that   we  should  suitably 
subordinate  the  Subjective  to  the  Objective,  by  always  con- 
structing the  simplest  hypothesis  that  will  satisfy  the  whole 
body   of  observed  facts.     Xow  Fetichism  institutes   as  much 
as  possible  this  fundamental  submission  of  Man  to  the  World, 
carrying  it  even  to  the  extent  of  the  adoration  of  matter,  in 
accordance  with  the  affections  and  wills  which  it  attributes  to 
external   bodies.     As  for  the  broad  hypothesis  of  universal  life 
upon   which  it   is   based,  I  have  already  sufBciently   domon- 
Btrated  its  superiority  in  all  respects  over  the  other  opinions 
to  which  the  search  for  causes  has  given  rise.     From  such  a 
synthesis  alone  could  the  subordination  of  the  subjective  to  the 
.  objective  have  sprung  in  the  first  instance.     But  further  I  will 
show  that  no  other  intellectual  regime,  until  Positivism,  has 
been  so  well  adapted  to  this,  the  principal  destination  of  all  our 
theories. 
TMmriDd-        For  although,  under  the  succeeding  forms  of  the  Fictitious 
^to^        Synthesis,  human  reason  became  more  and  more  submissive  to 
nôc»^itaM-  the    External    Order,    the    mental    discipline    thus   actually 
iïS^'raiir  developed  was  not  a  result  of  the  dominant  opinions.     It  was 
always  due  to  the  increasing  reaction   of  the  Positive  spirit, 
Llit  spoLianeous  growth  of  which  gradually  replaced  Absolute 
ses  by  Relative  Laws.    By  transferring  to  imaginary  beings 
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the  Wills  which  Fetiohism  supposed  to  reside  in  real  objects, 
Theologism  tended  to  exempt  our  intellect  from  all  true 
submission  to  the  Natural  Order,  the  usual  conception  of  which 
became  therefore  coloured  by  the  indirect  influence  of  our  own 
mental  state.  Theologism  was  always  threatened  with  this 
degeneration  ;  the  only  corrective  being  the  Fatalism  inculcated 
by  the  priests,  in  accordance  with  their  habitually  practical 
aims  ;  whereas  the  Fetichists,  who  were  long  without  a  priest- 
hood, spontaneously  avoided  these  subjective  deviations,  and 
attributed  the  governing  Wills  directly  to  natural  objects, 
the  existence  of  which,  being  within  human  ken,  then  regu- 
lated human  imagination.  Thus  Fetichism  forbade  as  sacri- 
legious, divagations  which  Theologism  authorised  and  even 
inspired,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Theocracy  (p.  104). 

This  high  quality  of  Fetichist  Philosophy  is  not  seen  by  Thmfon 
modem  thinkers,  simply  because  they  do  not  place  themselves  wuthe^oif 
at  the  proper  point  of  view.    Proud  of  their  semi-emancipaF-  Fiotmooi 
tion,  they  forget  that  the  Fetichist  believed  profoundly  in  the  faToonut 
reality  of  his  dogmas  ;  and  so  this  doctrine  of  the  Vitality  of 
Matter,  although  in  fact  purely  subjective,  might  be  mentally 
as  efiScacious   as   if  it  had  an   objective   basis.     Only,  its 
empire  could  be  no  more   than  provisional,  since  the  longer 
the  External  Order  was  studied,  the  more  difiSculty  would  be 
found  in  assimilating  it  to  the  Hxmian  type.     But  far  from 
having  been  always  hostile  to  this  rise  of  science,  as  is  now 
supposed,  the  Fetichist  Begime  for  a   long  time  aided  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  it,  by  consecrating  Concrete  Observation, 
the  destined  parent  of  Abstract  Contemplation. 

For  want   of  that  systematic    Belativity  which  is   only  saboidina. 
attained  through  Positivism,  people  still  reproach  Fetichism  with  i^Su«ot  to 
a  tendency  which  true  philosophers  should  regard  as  its  high  F^ouum, 
privilege.     They  reproach  it  with  subordinating  Intellect  too 
«much  to  Feeling.     They  forget  that  being  the  Initial  Syn- 
thesis it  was  necessarily  without  an  Objective  basis,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  borrow  its  theoretic  principle  from  the 
Heart. 

From  the  fundamental  doctrine  established  in  this  treatise  Asnowia 
on   the   true  nature  of  Unity,  it  follows  that   the  Final  or  ^***'*^*"** 
Positive  Synthesis  of  hmnan   speculation   must  alâo  rest  on 
Affection.      No  other  basis  can  be  foimd   for.  that  general 
systématisation  of  our  whole  nature,  without  which  the  special 
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Intolldotiul  SyntbesÎB  votild  remain  impossible.  The  diSeience 
between  the  Initial  and  the  Final  Synthesis  is  that,  in  the 
latter,  the  principle  of  Love  directly  inculcates  on  our  intellect 
subordination  to  the  External  Order,  which  is  now  objectively 
appreciated  and  aeen  to  be  prépondérant.  But  tilt  that 
fundamental  necessity  could  be  demonstrated  the  Heart  had 
to  supply  its  place,  not  only  by  furnishing  the  spiritual  im- 
pulse, but  by  suggesting  the  theory  from  which  resulted 
Fetichism.  The  Initial  Synthesis  is  thus  no  more  open  to 
the  reproach  above  mentioned  than  ia  the  Final,  if  its  relation 
to  the  corresponding  situation  of  the  human  understanding  i^ 
remembered.  So  profoundly  insufBcient  was  the  Intellect  at 
that  time,  that  if  the  Heart  bad  not  spontaneously  taken  the 
initiative,  speculation  would  never  have  advanced  a  step. 
TtaadifTM  At  the  present  day  such  an  ascendency  of  feeling  over 

■Dbacdiw.  reason  would  constitute  an  excessive  subjectivity  bordenng  on 
inPMobim  madness;  it  would  in  &ob  only  differ  from  madness  on  the 
toiimoM*  condition  that  the  individual  tonained  clear  in  his  judgment  of 
his  intellectual  state.  We  often  yield  to  the  natural  tempta- 
tion to  found  our  opinions  on  our  desires  in  those  numerous 
cases  where  the  special  lawa  remain  unknown  (p.  24).  But 
these  spontaneous  beliefs  seldom  laet  long;  indeed  we  gene- 
rally recognise  them  to  be  illusions,  at  all  events  after  a  short 
e]^rience.  If  we  not  only  admitted  them  as  habitual  modes 
of  thought,  but  also  lost  our  conviction  of  their  inanity,  we 
should  be  really  insane  with  respect  to  the  order  of  facts  con- 
cerned, as  is  the  case  in  prolonged  dreams. 

Nevertheless  the  primitive  state  of  human  reason  ought  to 
be  judged  completely  normal,  notwithstanding  that  it  pro- 
foundly fulfilled  these  two  conditions  of  modem  insanity  in 
every  brain  and  for  every  speculation.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction ia  easily  explained  by  my  previous  observations  on  the 
eminently  reUtive  nature  of  insanity,  the  Biological  examina- 
tion of  which  ought  always  to  be  subordinated  to  the  Socio- 
logical, since  the  species  governs  the  individual.  The  extent, 
persistence,  and  unanimity  of  the  so-called  aberrations  of 
Fetichism  would  alone  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  every 
true  philosopher  that,  as  a  whole,  they  constituted  the  best 
system  which  our  theoretical  situation  then  admitted. 

But  not  only  may  this  primitive  tendency  to  believe  what 
one  desiies  be  justified  relatively,  it  must  be  directly  judged 
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conformable  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  sound  logic.     Of  tobeiieT« 
its  moral  reaction  I  say  nothing  here,  as  it  will  be  estimated  Zrt,  ^' 
further  on  ;  I  am  but  continuing  to  point  out  its  intellectual 
influence.     It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  complement  of 
the  universal  principle,  that  the  simplest  hypothesis  explcdiiing 
the  facts  is  the  best. 

This  general  precept  is  in  truth  no  less  normal  for  the 
Affections  than  for  the  Intellect.  For  every  synthesis  requires 
that  we  estimate  the  External  Order  with  reference  to  our  own 
destiny,  unless  we  embark  in  a  search  for  the  Absolute,  more 
vicious  objectively  than  subjectively.  Nothing  can  restrain  our 
spontaneous  propensity  towards  the  opinions  which  most  favour 
our  dominant  instincts  but  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Economy 
of  Nature.  But  further,  this  propensity  is  theoretically  legiti- 
mate, so  far  as  it  contributes  to  facilitate  the  Universal 
Synthesis  by  increasing  both  the  simplicity  of  our  hypotheses 
and  our  union  with  the  External  World. 

Although  the  order  of  nature  is  not  as  favourable  to  man  as  it  u  weii 

til  Alt  Vf  A 

18  imagined  by  monotheistic  optimism  (i.  43),  the  existence  and  thoaidtake 
progress  of  Humanity  are  a  proof  that  it  is  not  radically  hostile  Tourauio  ^ 
to  him,  and  that  it  even  becomes  more  and  more  favourable  Heaiordor. 
mainly  through  his  own  wise  action  upon  it.     Since    our 
principal  business  is  to  study  its  good  dispositions  with  a  view 
to  their  better  developement,  it  is  important  that  our  own  frame 
of  mind  should  be  such  as  to  prepare  us  to  discern  them. 
Everyone  admits  with  respect  to  the  Beautiful,  that  to  be 
critically  appreciated  it  must  first  be  admired  ;  and  the  same 
rule  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  True  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  G-ood. 

Every  feelinc:  of  antipathy  for  which  no  sufficient  reason  can  Thu  maxim 

*  •/  annllûi  to 

be  assigned  tends  to  spoil  the  developement  of  the  Intellect  as  both  tho 
much  as  the  satisfaction  of  the  Heart.  Hence  in  the  primitive  the  Haman 
situation  of  the  human  mind,  where  for  want  of  an  External 
basis  speculation  necessarily  takes  its  rise  from  an  Emotional 
source,  that  source  must  chiefly  be  our  benevolent  inclinations. 
In  that  primitive  state  therefore,  despair,  depreciation,  and 
suspicion,  even  with  regard  to  the  Material  Order,  if  they  were 
not  rejected  spontaneously  by  our  most  powerful  instincts, 
would  be  discarded  systematically.  For  they  lead  us  to  compli- 
cate our  hypotheses  and  so  to  stray  further  from  the  truth. 
These  general  maxims  are  even  more  true  of  the  study  of  the 
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Human  Order  as  it  really  is,  although  it  is  still  further  from 
perfection  than  the  Material  Order.  The  real  spectacle  unfolded 
by  history  will  never  be  properly  appreciated  but  by  those  who 
profoundly  venerate  the  past  as  a  whole. 
Aadgme.  Individual  human  nature  is  even  more  imperfect  than 

pfoioui  and  general  human  nature,  because  more  complex.  Yet  even  here 
«Diritiimis.  the  wise  man  will  give  play  to  our  spontaneous  predilection  for 
the  most  favourable  hypotheses  as  being  necessarily  more  simple 
than  those  suggested  by  fear  or  distrust.  I  have  often  con- 
gratulated myself  that  I  have  almost  always  followed  this  rule 
in  my  judgments  of  persons,  even  where  experience  has  ulti- 
mately contradicted  my  first  suppositions.  In  such  problems 
indeed,  any  suspicion  entertained  in  advance  of  evidence 
constitutes  a  logical  complication  as  vicious  as  that  of  the 
geometrician  who  loads  a  curve  with  parts  over  and  above  those 
actually  indicated  by  the  equation.  What  may  turn  out  to  be 
right  woulfl,  in  either  case,  be  a  matter  of  chance,  and  would  not 
alter  the  irrationality  of  the  deviation.  A  superfluous  compli- 
cation of  our  hypotheses,  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  or 
the  intellect,  always  tends  to  lead  us  into  indefinite  aberrations, 
by  producing  an  excessive  subjectivity  under  no  direct  controL 
Hence  the  unsophisticated  trustfulness  of  the  Fetichist  must 
appear  to  Positivists  to  be  as  favourable  to  our  intellectual 
developement  as  to  our  moral  amelioration,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  an  effectual  study  of  the  Natural  Order.  This 
regime  of  man's  in&ncy  is  equally  suitable  to  his  maturity  ; 
only,  it  will  be  modified  in  the  latter  stage  in  accordance  with 
the  progress  of  real  knowledge,  the  Belative  taking  the  place  of 
the  Absolute. 
Oar  hTuv  Our  souud  theories  never  can  or  need  be  more  than  imperfect 

belto^ïï^  and  approximate  representations  of  the  External  World.     Such 
hbmuIuiS!  being  their  nature  and  use,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  liberty 
^rifïJ^  **  in  framing  them,  which  liberty  we  shall  best  employ  in  making 
**^"**       them  as  satisfactory  as  possible  to  our  good  inclinations.     First 
and  above  all,  wo  must  do  what  we  can  to  simplify  them,  that 
they  may  be  more  useful  for  speculation.    Secondly,  we  may 
and  indeed  should  give  them  as  much  beauty  as  the  indeter- 
minateness  still  clinging  to  them  permits,  for  this  will  lighten 
the  labour  of  meditating  on  them.    Lastly,  we  ought  to  make 
their   moral  character  as  perfect  as  possible,  because  every 
Intellectual  exercise  has  its  reaction  on  the  Affections.    'Such 
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is  the  threefold  complement,  Scientific,  Esthetic,  and  Sympa- 
thetic, which  the  fundamental  principle  of  sound  logic  requires 
for  the  construction  of  all  hypotheses,  objectively  framed  and 
subjectively  revised. 

The  conscientious  application  of  this  complementary  rule  can  The  Abioiiite 
alone  give  any  system  to  that  combined  use  of  Signs,  Images,  and  fWchUm 
Sentiments  which  is  the  spontaneous  instrument  of  all  Specula-  puc«i  bj 
tion.  Ever  since  modem  anarchy  divorced  the  Intellect  from  the  optiminn  oc 
Heart,  men  have  regarded  the  Morality  of  hypotheses  less  than 
their  Beauty,  and  much  less  than  their  Simplicity*  Nevertheless 
everyone  who  rightly  appreciates  our  cerebral  constitution  as  a 
whole  will  see  that  the  first  of  these  qualities  has  really  a  more 
profound  though  a  less  direct  influence  on  our  mental  operations* 
It  acquires  an  increasing  importance  in  proportion  as  our 
speculations  become  more  complicated.  The  Fetichists  there- 
fore spontaneously  inaugurated  true  logic  when  they  applied  to 
the  External  World,  the  only  object  of  their  theories,  that 
happy  instinct  which  -supposes  moral  perfection  everywhere.  If 
this  is  wanting,  there  is  an  intellectual  craving  unsatisfied,  be 
the  hypothesis  ever  so  beautiful  and  simple.  Positivism  will 
consecrate  this  normal  disposition  and  will  turn  it  to  further 
account  by  bringing  it  to  bear  especially  on  the  most  noble  and 
difficult  studies.  Becoming  Relative  instead  of  Absolute,  it 
will  acquire  a  freer  developement,  and,  when  it  is  recognised  as  a 
Subjective  institution,  any  scruples  suggested  by  its  want  of 
Objective  basis  will  vanish. 

To  complete  my  account  of  the  Intellectual  qualities  of  Feeiohiim 
Fetichism,  it  remains  for  me  to  notice  that,  as  regards  the  two  tempt^pMa. 
highest  fields  of  speculation,  this  initial  system  is  necessarily  boMo^oi 
one  vast  blank.    As  its  fundamental  principle  consisted  in     ^"^^ 
seeing  the  human  type  everywhere,  there  could  be  no  continuous 
synthetic  study  of  Morals  and  Sociology.     These  superior  laws 
relating  to  the  Human  Order,  being  empirically  sketched  and 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  known,  served  only  as  an  explanation 
of  the  inferior  spectacle  of  the  External  World,  the  material  pre- 
ponderance of  which  was  already  profoundly  felt  (p.  74).     Any 
theorising  by  Man  upon  his  own  nature,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  would  have  been  no  l^s  impossible  than  inopportune 
in  that  primitive  stage.     The  Fetichist  mind  always  remained 
incapable  of  such  a  refinement,  and  never  attempted,  in  that 
great  field  of  thought,  to  rise  above  pure  empiricism. 

VOL.  m.  a 
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Thi8  unavoidable  gap  could  at  first  be  filled  up  only  by 
Polytheism  ;  and  this  is  the  chief  speculative  merit  of  that 
system,  as  I  will  explain  more  particularly  in  the  next  chapter. 
As  soon  as  the  moving  Wills  were  imagined  to  reside  outside  of 
real  objects,  they  at  once  acquired  an  influence  extending  beyond 
the  merely  material  use  which  they  had  at  first  subserved  ;  and 
although  this  primitive  office  of  fetiches  continued  to  be  the 
principal  attribute  of  Gods,  they  were  soon  introduced  into 
moral  and  even  intellectual  explanations,  when  the  develope- 
ment  of  human  affairs  gradually  made  the  need  of  these  felt. 

But  the  superiority  of  Polytheism  over  Fetichism  as  regards 
Moral  and  Social  speculations  must  be  pronounced  to  be  more 
apparent  than  real,  if  we  consider  how  small,  after  all,  was  the 
success  for  a  long  time  attainable  in  the  systematic  study  of 
human  nature.  This  highest  field  of  thought  could  not  be 
approached  as  it  deserved,  before  the  various  inferior  sciences 
were  sufficiently  advanced.  No  decisive  step  could  be  made 
towards  the  true  theory  of  the  Human  Order  until  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Material  and  even  of  the  Vital  order  was 
possible  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  until  our  own  day.  Indeed  as 
regards  true  knowledge  of  Moral  laws,  Polytheistic  science 
never  advanced  beyond  the  spontaneous  results  reached  empiric- 
ally by  women. 

As  regards  Mental  laws,  the  continuous  efforts  of  the 
priesthood,  followed  by  those  of  the  philosophers,  properly  so 
called,  were  even  less  successful  in  instituting  a  systematic  study 
of  them.  Capable  of  judging  everything  directly  except  itself, 
the  human  understanding  can  only  be  known  to  itself  indirectly 
by  the  observation  of  its  operations,  especially  its  collective 
operations,  on  a  sufficient  scale  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
this  observation  is  hardly  wide  enough  to  be  decisive,  as  I  have 
already  explained.  If  we  except  the  incomparable  discovery 
substantially  achieved  by  Aristotle  (p.  15),  but  always  contested 
even  till  the  rise  of  Positivism,  the  theoretic  study  of  the  Mind 
during  Polytheism  never  produced  anything  but  contradictory 
errors,  among  which  we  with  difficulty  descry  some  glimpses  of 
truth,  and  these  purely  empirical. 

The  general  progress  of  the  Human  Intellect  was  therefore 
in  no  way  retarded  by  the  necessary  impotence  of  Fetichism  as 
regards  the  highest  speculations.  In  the  eyes  of  a  true 
philosopher,  the  artless  ignorance  which  in  this  respect  dis- 
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tÎDgaishes  the  humble  thinkers  of  Central  Africa  is  worth  more 
even  in  point  of  rationality  than  the  pompous  verbiage  of  the 
proud  doctors  of  Germany*  For  it  proceeds  from  a  real  though 
confused  feeling  that  anyone  who  remains  unfurnished  with  the 
scientific  basis  is  imripe  for  such  speculations  ;  and  of  this  basis 
our  metaphjrsicians  are  more  disgracefully  ignorant  than  the 
lowest  negroes. 

Theologism,  apart  from  any  design  on  the  part  of  its  organs,  ?^^j^ 
had  the  advantage  of  extending  to  the  human  Order,  which  SJ^ji^**^ 
Fetichism  could  not  reach.     But  the  advantage  was  only  to  its  ^JJJ;^®^" 
Social  destination,  as  I  shall  presently  explain.    Its  aptitude  g^jj^^ 
for  Speculation  was  in  no  way  increased  thereby.    However  J^J?^^^* 
imsatisfactory  in  point  of  reality  were  the  Theological  explana- 
tions of  Intellectual  and  Moral  phenomena,  the  very  attempt  to 
supply  them  made  the  priestly  system  more  complete,  and  so 
developed  its  Political  authority.      Thus  the  inferiority  of 
Fetichism  in  this  respect  tended  only  to  hinder  it  from  directing 
the  gradual  extension  of  human  Association  without  really 
affecting  its  Intellectual  influence. 

Pursuing  the  last  consideration  further,  we  shall  even  recog*  rt»  impo- 
nise  that  this  incapacity  reacted  happily  on  the  principal  Spe-  ÎS^foftbi 
culative  use  of  Fetichism,  as  the  earliest  belief  about  causation.  ^SUSd 


•p*- 


itioni 


For  I  have  shown  above  (p.  71)  that  its  Intellectual  office  con-  SUbiT^**' 
sisted  especially  in  laying  the  foundation  of  himian  Logic  by 
establishing  in  an  elementary  but  decisive  form  the  subordination 
of  the  Subjective  to  the  Objective.  Now  by  confining  itself  to 
the  External  Order,  it  the  better  consolidated  what  it  had  ener- 
getically instituted — the  submission  of  Man  to  the  World.  If 
Fetichism  had  uselessly  troubled  itself  about  the  Human  Order, 
the  nascent  intellectual  conviction  as  to  the  inflexible  prepon- 
derance of  Materiality,  which  is  the  first  foundation  of  any 
construction  whatever,  would  have  been  seriously  disturbed.  If 
we  consider  what  grave  disorder  the  Theological  spirit  did  in 
fact  create  in  this  respect,  we  shall  feel  that  the  restriction  of 
the  Fetichist  philosophy  to  the  domains  of  Matter  and  Life 
was  as  indispensable  as  it  was  inevitable. 

This  full  estimate  of  the  solitary  speculative  defect  of 
Fetichism  still  leaves  its  Intellectual  superiority  to  every  other 
Fictitious  Synthesis  beyond  dispute  ;  and  no  further  Abstract 
explanation  is  henceforth  needed,  beyond  such  elucidations  as 
will  come  out  in  the  Concrete  examination.   Besides  the  natural 

o  2 
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difiSculty  of  its  demonstration,  the  doctrine  I  have  here  advanced 
is  too  contrary  to  all  existing  opinions  not  to  need  the  most 
careful  developement  ;  without  this,  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  utilise  it  fully  in  my  general  view  of  history,  which  it  will 
influence  profoundly.  But  here,  as  when  I  was  treating  the 
general  theory  of  our  Intellectual  Initiation,  my  business  was 
chiefly  to  explain  the  scientific  and  logical  efiScacy  of  the  belief 
in  Direct  Causation,  the  superiority  of  which  in  point  of  reality 
over  all  the  other  modes  in  which  causes  were  afterwards  to  be 
conceived,  has  been  radically  misunderstood  owing  to  our  pre- 
judices. 

As  for  the  Esthetic  aptitude  of  Fetichism,  it  is  too  evident 
to  require  a  special  examination  now.  For  a  system  which 
directly  assimilates  to  ourselves  all  objects,  even  the  most 
inert,  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  rise  of  the  poetic,  the 
musical,  and  even  the  plastic  art.  If,  nevertheless.  Polytheism 
produced  the  principal  developement  of  the  fine  arts,  I  shall  pre- 
sently prove  that  it  did  so  more  by  certain  social  reactions 
than  by  any  Esthetic  power  of  its  own.  The  forms  only  of  art 
would  be  strongly  affected  by  the  Theological  dogma,  which  was 
in  no  way  indispensable  to  the  imagination.  Supposing  Fetichism 
developed  into  a  vast  society,  general  poetiy  and  its  two  special 
auxiliaiy  arts  would  receive  therein  an  impulse  not  less  decisive, 
and  more  derived  from  the  Affections,  than  imder  the  best  Poly- 
theistic regime,  and  would,  like  science  and  industry,  tend 
more  directly  towards  their  final  state  under  Positivism. 

In  this  abstract  estimate  of  Fetichism  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  chiefly  with  its  intellectual  properties,  the  only  ones  wliich 
are  radically  misunderstood  in  our  day.  For  the  same  reasons 
which  determined  my  treatment  of  the  Fictitious  Eegime  as  a 
whole,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  am  now  dispensed  from 
dwelling  long  on  the  Active  and  Affective  aptitudes  of  its 
Fetichist  phase,  except  so  far  as  tliey  may  be  elucidated  in 
the  Concrete  examination.  I  must  nevertheless  concisely  de- 
scribe both  the  one  and  the  otlier,  in  order  to  prepare  suflB- 
ciently  for  that  examination,  tliough  in  nowise  anticipating  it. 

As  regards  Activity,  the  Fetichist  system  would  appear 
radically  vicious,  if  any  regime  oiiglit  to  be  judged  by  its  doc- 
trine without  reference  to  the  corresponding  situation.  But  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  call  to  mind  the  fatal  mistake  thus  committed 
by  the  best  Eomans  when  they  rejected  nascent  Catholicism,  in 
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order  to  warn  the  judioious  reader  against  this  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate irrationally  the  different  essential  aspects  of  an  existence 
really  indivisible*  Now  it  is  by  duly  weighing  these  necessary 
relations  that  we  shall  estimate  soundly  the  true  influence  of 
Fetichism  on  the  developement  of  Activity,  both  Industrial  and 
Military* 

From  the  Industrial  point  of  view,  Fetichism  was  sponta-  ^•^JJJJ» 
neously  suitable  to  our  chief  primitive  needs.    Its  doctrine,  it  JJJ^^^*^ 
is  true,  tended  directly  to  limit  our  Activity.   For  by  instituting  ^JJf^^J*^ 
the  adoration  of  matter,  it  seemed  to  forbid  as  sacrilegious  any  tiTiij. 
attempt  to  alter  the  conditions  surroimding  us.    But  the  emi- 
nently concrete  and  special  character  of  the  worship  naturally 
authorised  tiae  inconsistencies  which  every  Synthesis  contrary  to 
any  essential  tendency  of  Humanity  must  submit  to. 

In  the  first  place  Fetichist  adoration  usually  concerns  indi-  f^jjJgS, 
vidual  objects,  and  hardly  ever  extends  to  their  species.    It  is  ?!J|!^J^ 
evident  that  this  limitation  must  prevail  with  respect  to  the  iiot«pMi«. 
inorganic  world,  and  even  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  fur- 
nishes the  principal  fetiches.    But  it  also  prevails  almost  always 
with  respect  to  animals.    If  some  species  are  worshipped  col- 
lectively, this  exception  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
which  Fetichism  developes  in  its  latest  stage,  as  I  shall  explain 
further  on.    Services,  especially  of  a  destructive  kind,  rendered 
to  society,  procured  this  distinction  for  certain  animals. 

Secondly,  the  Fetichist  worship  is  hardly  more  general  as  to  Aniyoad* 
the  worshippers,  than  as  to  the  objects  worshipped.    Although  ggfligbftf 
tribe  fetiches  exist,  it  is  most  common  for  each  family  to  adore  fttiohM. 
specially  objects  peculiar  to  itself,  and  many  even  are  sacred  only 
in  the  eyes  of  certain  individuals.    This  limitation  might,  if 
needful,  be  proved  by  the  private  enmities  of  which  it  becomes 
a  frequent  source. 

Putting  these  two  broad  considerations  together  we  shall 
see  how  unfoimded  are  the  reproaches  of  industrial  inactivity 
which  Fetichist  adoration  seems  at  first  sight  to  deserve,  and 
which  would  apply  much  more  to  Monotheistic  worship.  The 
consecration  of  individual  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals 
hinders  no  one  from  modifying  or  even  destroying  the  species 
of  which  they  form  part.  The  Fetichist  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
respecting  any  of  the  objects  selected  for  a  purely  private 
worship  by  other  families  than  his  own. 

Thus  the  primitive  religion  leaves  a  double  opening  for  ?^^^* 
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tbe  destructive  fonn  of  Activitr,  irhicii  it  Lppsci^  to  prcLibit, 
However,  its  xnÂin  t-^cciTicj  isLj  c:*-l.t  to  c.r^niiUjii,  and 
ît  il  important  now  to  rcccgt^ire  îLl:  in  tLiâ  rc--pect  it  iâ 
exactlj  fuitad  to  îLe  pri-cipJ  n:;c-da  of  our  c;^l:o5t  situa- 
tioa. 
ti*4*^^  TI'C-  fuct  is  tLit  t'..e  clettr.iciive  iurtinci  U-l^S  ^o^^  ener- 

getic in  us  than  the  constructive,  first  from  our  cerebral  con- 
stitution, and  secondly  from  our  camivorou-  LuLit^,  ité  activity 
krgcly  preponderates  at  a  time  wliich  ndniita  of  no  regular 
discipline.  Jloreover,  the  firimitive  situation  of  Hiunanity 
fumi=iies  a  continual  and  legitimate  employment  for  tliLs  spon- 
taneous preponderance,  in  remo\ing  tbe  material  obstacles 
which  neces^arilv  stand  in  the  wav  of  infant  civili>ation.  Were 
it  not  for  the  vast  destruction  of  animali  accomplished  by 
the  hunting  trilx^s,  and  the  aiialogous  mvcges  by  pastoral 
populations  on  vegetables,  we  should  never  Lave  entered  into 
possession  of  our  planet, 
rtt??^^*  ^^^  ^^^^^  destnictive  Actinty,  being  both  spontaneous  and 

prompted  by  motives,  no  influence  less  steady  than  the  adora- 
tion of  matter,  characteristic  of  Fetichism,  would  have  availed 
to  moderate  it.  Had  it  not  been  for  sucli  a  religious  discipline, 
not  requiring  priestly  management,  the  blind  energ}'  of  the 
generations  destined  to  clear  the  stage  for  Humanity  to 
perform  its  part,  would  have  exterminated  many  sorts  of  both 
animals  and  vegetables,  the  real  use  of  which  could  not  then 
be  foreseen.  Tliis  immense  benefit  of  Fetichism  will  be 
better  appreciated  if  we  consider  the  brutal  ardour  for  destnic- 
tipn  shown  by  civilised  men,  whenever  the  checks  which  bridle 
this  powerful  instinct  give  way  for  a  time  under  exceptional 
circumstances. 
110^01*001'  But    besides   furnishing  this   necessary  check   upon   our 

principal  primitive  Activity,  the  Initial  Eeligion  specially 
facilitates  our  first  industrial  conquests.  Too  exclusively 
interested  at  the  present  day  in  triumphing  over  inorganic 
matter,  we  forget  that  the  primitive  victories  of  Humanity 
must  have  consisted  above  all  in  the  domestication  of  certain 
organic,  and  at  first  even  of  certain  animal,  species.  Although 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  such  a  pai-tnership  have 
been  habitually  misunderstood  since  Monotheism  has  prevailed, 
everyone  may  easily  appreciate  them,  by  supposing  it  sud- 
denly to  fail  us.     Even  confining  such  a  supposition  to  animals, 


nais. 
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to  make  it  more  imaginable,  we  feel  at  once  that  the  loss  of 
one  principal  species  alone  >yould  at  the  present  day  upset 
human  industry  ;  and  that  too,  although  ^e  should  retain  all  the 
results  due  to  such  help  since  the  dawn  of  civilisation.  Those 
who  are  not  carried  avray  by  the  empirical  enthusiasm  of 
modem  Occidentals  for  the  mechanical  and  chemical  arts  re- 
cognise, as  all  antiquity  did,  that  agriculture  is  necessarily  the 
most  essential  of  industries.  Now  the  domestication  of  two 
animals  capable  of  discipline  was  a  greater  step  in  agri- 
culture than  any  which  has  been  made  since,  in  spite  of 
the  exaggerated  importance  now  attached  to  their  inorganic 
substitutes. 

The  spontaneous  aptitude  of  Fetichism  for  this  fundamental  ^Jj"  ^ 
partnership,  everywhere  instituted  under  its  ascendency,  will 
appear  indisputable  to  everyone  who  can  sufficiently  get  rid  of 
the  haughty  prejudices  which  hinder  us  from  rightly  understand- 
ing how  it  was  brought  about.  This  great  achievement  is  attri- 
buted to  a  happy  combination  of  craft  and  force,  by  which  in 
the  first  instance  we  subdued  certain  animals,  whose  descendants 
have  inherited  their  discipline.  But  this  vulgar  account, 
inspired  by  the  hardness  and  ignorance  of  Monotheism,  is  as 
frivolouB  as  it  is  imgrateful.  It  forgets  that  the  association  is 
still  eminently  voluntary  in  the  case  of  every  species  really 
useful,  and  that  the  primitive  alliance  was  always  chiefly  due 
to  the  fraternal  manners  towards  animals  promoted  by 
Fetichism.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  recognise,  that  if  the 
horse  or  the  dog  chose  even  now  to  withdraw  &om  our  rule, 
we  should  find  it  difficult  to  bring  them  back  to  it.  The 
free  consent  of  these  eminent  auxiliaries  was,  a  foi'tiori^  in- 
dispensable to  their  original  domestication. 

This  precious  alliance,  the  real  source  of  our  chief  practical 
successes  in  war  as  well  as  in  industry,  was  spontaneously  in- 
stituted by  Fetichist  manners,  which  were  more  fitted  than  any 
others  to  make  the  sociable  animals  feel  such  a  union  to  be  both 
pleasant  and  useful.  Without  here  anticipating  explanations 
specially  reserved  for  the  Concrete  Examination,  I  must, 
however,  point  out  the  principle  and  the  nature  of  this 
fitness. 

It  results  directly  from  the  universal  adoration  instituted 
by  the  Primitive  Religion.  Although  that  adoration  rarely 
extended  to  any  species  as  a  whole,  and  did  not  even  em- 
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brace  every  species,  its  habitual  practice  sufficed  to  inspire  us 
with  feelings  most  fiivourable  to  worthy  relations  with  any  in- 
dividual animaL  Fetichist  beliefs  give  us  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood with  iiTiiniftiR,  which  is  both  more  reasonable  and  more 
useful  than  the  cruel  pride  of  Monotheists.  At  the  present 
day,  all  those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
animals  know  how  largely  such  feelings  contribute  to  win  for 
anyone  the  confidence  and  submission  of  these  free  helpmates  of 
Man. 

Although  the  law  of  hereditary  transmission  has  during 
long  ages  facilitated  their  domestication,  this  cooperation  will 
never  be  maintained  unless  we  recur  to  the  worthy  habits 
whicli  originally  procured  it  for  us.  If  new  species  have  hardly 
ever  been  associated  in  this  important  partnership,  under  the 
different  regimes  which  succeeded  Fetichism,  we  must  set  it 
down  to  the  necessary  insufficiency  of  these,  as  regards  both 
the  liberality  of  manners  and  the  insight  into  &Lct  required  for 
such  an  extension.  By  first  fairly  and  respectfully  judging  oiur 
primitive  dispositions,  and  then  systematising  them,  the  Final 
Beligion  will  necessarily  procure  a  better  developement  for  them, 
as  I  will  explain  in  the  following  volume. 

In  spite  then  of  the  exaggerations  inseparable  from  every 
Absolute  belief,  Fetichism  was  eminently  favourable  to  oiur 
Practical  Evolution,  by  spontaneously  determining  first  the 
conservation,  and  then  the  association,  of  the  disciplinable 
animals.  Though  less  evident  and  indeed  less  complete,  as 
regards  the  useful  vegetables,  its  salutary  influence  long  re- 
mained indispensable  to  the  rise  of  agriculture.  Be  it  observed, 
that  Fetichism  acquired  this  twofold  aptitude  direct  from  its 
doctrine,  independently  of  priestly  influence,  which  regularised 
it  indeed,  but  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  regime. 
Whereas  Monotheism,  now  so  bepraised  for  its  doctrine,  owed 
what  real  utility  it  had  exclusively  to  the  continuous  wisdom 
of  a  progressive  priesthood. 
Màx^xm  Such    are  the    Industrial    properties   of    Fetichism,   and 

jgjjto         admirably  were  they  adapted  to  the  corresponding  situation, 
^▼itj.  Its   Military  efficacy  is  certainly  inferior,  although   less  dis- 

puted. The  vast  impulse  it  gives  to  destructive  activity  does 
in  truth  naturally  dispose  its  believers  to  war,  besides  making 
frequent  occasions  for  fighting.  It  must  even  be  admitted  that 
the  necessarily  narrow  limits  of  each  Fetichist  religion  are  a 
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direct  cause  of  both  public  and  private  hostilities  among  the 
different  primitive  populations. 

But  these  fierce  struggles  are  still  far  from  constituting  JJ^JJ^ 
that  true  War  which  will  ever  deserve  the  profoimd  attention,  {j^j^*"» 
and,  I  venture  to  say,  the  respectful  admiration  of  the  genuine 
philosopher,  in  virtue  of  its  great  social  destination,  sufiSoiently 
demonstrated  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  49).  What  efiScacy 
the  combative  habits  of  Fetichism  had  in  that  direction  could  be 
merely  of  a  preparatory  kind,  besides  being  less  in  degree  than 
its  efficacy  as  a  preparation  for  Industry.  Their  principal 
historic  influence  was  not  even  direct,  being  negative  rather  than 
positive  ;  for  the  thorough  repression  of  these  barren  conflicts 
became  afterwards  the  noblest  motive  for  military  domination. 

The  Systematic  Conquest  proper  to  antiquity  long  remained  ^^^^ 
incompatible  with  Fetichist  beliefs  even  when  they  had  esta-  g*2rtîoij?^ 
blished  the  first  condition  of  such  conquest  by  substituting  star  triottico. 
tionary  life  for  nomadism.  In  fact,  as  long  as  they  differed  so 
much  in  different  nations,  there  could  be  no  incorporation  of  van- 
quished populations,  and  hardly  even  a  religious  sanction  for 
individual  slavery.  All  struggles  of  Fetichists  ended  in  the  extern 
mination  of  the  vanquished  except  where  individuals  were  adopted 
by  the  victors,  a  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  The  rise  of  Con- 
quests belongs  exclusively  to  Polytheism,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  sequel  of  my  historical  examination.  Fetichism  however 
became  suitable  to  Conquest  when  its  Astrolatric  stage  was 
reached,  because  there  was  then  a  doctrine  which  could  spread 
over  a  wider  field.  But  this  late  developement  came  too  close 
to  the  age  of  Polytheism  to  have  time  to  bring  out  the  aptitude 
of  the  Fetichist  Begime  for  conquest,  at  least  among  those 
populations  whose  social  growth  has  been  historical. 

After  this  description  of  the  Practical  properties  of  Fetichism  s.  AfleoUt* 
I  must  complete  its  Abstract  examination  by  a  summary  ^roMrti«, 
explanation  of  its  Affective  properties.  ^^' 

The  evolution  of  Feeling  can  never  be  anything  else  than  Apptrant 
the  continuous  resultant  of  the  moral  reactions  respectively  due  uonsinFvti- 
to  the  simultaneous  evolutions  of  Intellect  and  Activity.    It  is  nmcMuad 
only  by  this  principle,  established  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  56),  ofinteiito- 
that  we  can  account  for  the  contradictions  in  Fetichist  manners  Activainfln- 
which  have  been  everywhere  observed.    The  two  general  in- 
fluences which  contribute  to  form  them  are,  in  fact,  ordinarily 
4>ppo8ed  to  each  other,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  force. 
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Mniïp^'t  ^^  Absolute  doctrine  can  be  as   favourable  as  that   of 

^jijfr^cti-  Feticbism  to  the  direct  and  continuous  growth  of  our  Sympa- 

^j^^^^  thetic  instincts.    Being  purely  an  emanation  from  man's  brain» 

Bymi»thy.     fts  principle  was  necessarily   peraoncUj    like    that  of  every 

Fictitious  Synthesis,  and  could  therefore  give  no  consecration  to 

social  life,  which  Positivism  alone  can  systematise.    But  this 

Primitive  Religion  will  be  pronounced  to  be  rather  individual 

than  egoistic  if  we  consider  not  the  source  but  the  nature  of 

its  fundamental  dogma.     For  towards  all  objects,  even  those 

without  life,  it  inspires  us  with  dispositions  eminently  suited  to 

cultivate  habitually  our  best  affections. 

Although  Fetichist  adoration  always  proceeds  from  personal 
motives,  its  perfect  spontaneity  corrects  the  profoundly  egoistic 
character,  which  was  only  to  be  completely  developed  in  the 
Absolute  Synthesis,  when  this  became  systematised  and  Mono- 
theistic. Even  when  Fetichist  worship  extended  to  maleficent 
forces,  the  existence  of  which  was  openly  and  artlessly  admitted, 
the  veneration  thus  excited  always  gave  a  nobleness  to  the 
corresponding  fear.  In  all  the  other  cases,  and  they  are  much 
more  numerous,  the  habitual  homage  rested  on  love  and 
gratitude. 

No  doubt  love  and  gratitude,  the  source  of  which  always 
rpmains  personal,  could  not  inspire  truly  disinterested  senti- 
ments, if  these  latter  were  really  foreign  to  oiu:  natures.     But 
the  disinterested  sentiments  being  innate,  love  and  gratitude 
are  well  calculated  to  develope  them.     They  act,  in  Fetichist 
times,  like  the  analogous  dispositions  towards  God  cultivated  by 
Monotheism,  which  has  been  so  much  extolled  for  its  moral  influ- 
ence.    Their  action  on  Sympathy  is  in  truth  more  extensive  and 
spontaneous  in  Fetichism  than  under  any  of  the  regimes  which 
separate   it   from   Positivism.     It  could  only  be  soundly  ap- 
preciated since  the  natural  existence  of  the  Benevolent  Affec- 
tions has  been  demonstrated  in  modern  times. 
From  Social         When  We  inquire  next  how  Fetichist  worship  reacted  on 
FeUchist    *  Society,  we  see  that  these  universal  habits  of  confidence  and 
In  happy       rcspcct,  pushcd  cveu  to  adoration,  must  be  a  happy  corrective 
tion  to  Feti.    of  manners  inspired  by  an  Activity  mainly  destructive.     The 
Theoretic  and  Practical  influences  which  determine  the  Moral 
growth  are  here  in  continuous  antagonism,  and  thus  alone  can 
we  account   for  the  incomparable  warmth  of  affection   often 
observed  among  cannibals.     But  to  judge  rightly  the  general 
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influence  of  Fetichism  on  Sociability,  we  must  decompose  the 
latter  into  private  and  public,  for  the  aptitude  of  the  former  is 
very  diflferent  in  the  two  cases. 

As  regards  Private  Sociability  the  eflBcacy  of  the  Primitive  ^^^^^ 
Eeligion   is   truly  admirable.     We   certainly   owe  to  it  the  the  fj^ut) 
constitution  of  the  Family,  the  necessary  base  of  all  social  ^j^^- 
order.     In  these  elementary  relations,  the  peculiar  limitations 
of  Fetichist  beliefs  have  even  a  tendency  to  fortify  the  funda- 
mental bond,  by  giving  more  concentration  to  the  affections  so 
consecrated.    The  three  elements.  Active,  Affective,  and  Specu- 
lative, of  all  human  association,  begin  to  be  distinctly  marked  in 
each  family,  as  soon  as  the  material  situation  is  such  that  the 
women  and  old  men  can  sufficiently  modify  the  domination  of 
the  adult  heads  of  households. 

Although  the  establishment  of  polygamy  was  everywhere  due  J/o^-ozinflu- 
to  the  primitive  energy  of  the  sexual  instmct,  we  must  not  judge  men  b^ini 
that  initial  institution  with  the  blind  reprobation  of  modern  standing 

*  ,  Polygamy* 

Occidentals.  In  spite  of  its  twofold  imperfection,  conjugal  and 
maternal,  it  is  always  the  first  mode  of  human  mamage,  the 
general  properties  of  which  it  realises  to  a  certain  'extent. 
Christian  exaggeration,  which  represents  it  as  incompatible  with 
all  habitual  tenderness,  is  refuted  oven  at  the  present  day  by 
the  frequent  experience  of  the  most  cinlised  Orientals. 

Polygamy  withdrew  women  from  active  life  ;  and  thus  only 
in  a  rudimentary  form  could  their  moral  influence  commence. 
Though  not  very  apparent,  this  influence  was  already  real  even 
over  their  husbands,  and  still  more  over  their  sons  whose  educa- 
tion was  naturally  left  to  them.  Moreover,  as  it  involved  ex- 
pense, it  furnished  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to  accumula- 
tions of  wealth,  which  were  long  difficult  to  form,  and  yet  were 
essential  to  general  progress.  Thus  the  Affective  element  of  the 
moderating  or  Spiritual  power  had  akeady  taken  distinct  shape 
in  the  Fetichist  family,  and  its  influence  thereon  can  be  easily 
appreciated  among  most  Negro  populations. 

With  regard  to  the  Speculative  element  of  that  power,  sj>ceu!ativi 
represented  by  the  old  men,  the  same  assertion  is  at  bottom  oïd^Sè? 
true,  in  spite  of  one  apparent  difficulty.     If  the  aged  are  as  a  wkb"uu2i. 
rule  left  to  perish,  it  is  because  of  the  extreme  poverty  too  ai5»uiou. 
common  in  the  primitive  family.    In  the  best  mai'ked  cases,  pcdsh. 
this  abandonment  is  so  little  a  proof  of  filial  indifference,  that 
each  victim  nobly  prepares  himself  fi'om  childhood  for  solemn 
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mibnûsàon  to  this  filial  neoetsitT,  which  is  <rften  aooomjdished 
amidst  the  most  toaching  manifestations  of  afiTection.  We 
most  only  rank  it  among  the  hard  exigences  imposed  hy  the 
External  World  on  the  in&ncy  of  Humanity,  at  a  time  when 
the  pro\'idence  of  the  Great  Being  is  not  yet  able  to  modify 
sufficiently  the  Material  Order.  But  the  closing  scene  is  always 
preceded  by  a  period  during  which  the  old  man  is  treated  with 
veneration,  and  the  counsels  of  his  experience  exercise  a  power 
in  the  fiunily,  moderating  the  necessary  preponderance  of  its 
active  head. 
TUnnm^  ^^  ^^^^  influence  becomes  more  august  after  death,  even 

in  those  early  times.  Fetichism  is  eminently  fitted  to  give  it 
this  consecration,  by  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  worship  of 
ancestors,  which  everywhere  dates  from  the  Primitive  Religion, 
and  is  a  natural  institution,  at  that  time  quite  unconnected 
with  the  subtle  polytheistic  dogma,  that  attributes  the  most 
distinctive  phenomena  of  Man  to  a  being  within  him  capable 
of  existing  apart  from  his  body.  It  is  an  institution  resulting 
directly  from  the  principle  of  Fetichism,  in  which  life  being 
supposed  to  be  universal,  death  is  regarded  as  only  prolonging, 
in  a  new  mode,  an  existence  which  is  not  denied  even  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  matter.  The  Primitive  Religion,  then,  institutes 
the  spiritual  authority  of  Old  Age  not  merely  in  its  objective, 
but  even  in  its  subjective  shape,  and  hence  is  developed  in  due 
course  the  priestly  power,  the  name  of  which  everywhere  reminds 
us  of  its  domestic  origin. 
(6)  Poute  Thus,  in  the  elementary  association  of  the  Family,  our  best 

thêdtrrnùt  sentiments,  both  of  Continuity  and  Solidarity,  are  put  into 
br  F«a.        decisive  though  incomplete  shape,  and  are  spontaneously  conse- 
crated by  Fetichism.      But  for  more  extended  relations  its 
influence  could  not  be  so  fisivourable.   We  owe  to  it  the  Family, 
and  even  a  rough  sketch  of  the  City  ;  but  it  could  not  institute 
the  Church,  except  in  its  Astrolatric  phase,  from  which  it  soon 
passed  into  Polytheism,  as  I  will  explain  below. 
TiMdoetriM        This  limitation  of  its  Social  efficacy  follows  necessarily  from 
eirftbitof      the  impossibility  of  extending  its  beliefs  over  wide  areas,  not- 
withstanding  their  universal  spontaneity.    But  it  is  important 
that  this  insufficiency  should  be  well  understood,  for  it  furnishes 
the  Philosophy  of  History  with  the  only  general  explanation  of 
the  rise  of  Theologism  in  the  original  Evolution  of  Humanity. 
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The  Domestic  union  founded  on  Love  is  naturally  conse-  rouchiam 
crated  by  Fetichism,  as  I  have  just  shown.     Fetichism  can  also  î!;«  ««to  of 

•^  •'  Civlo,lmt 

sketch  out  the  Civic  union  which  depends  on  Activity.  For  we  »ot  of  spw- 
owe  to  it  fixity  of  residence,  without  which  such  union  cannot  tion. 
begin.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  institute  the  wider  though 
looser  bond  which  depends  only  on  Belief.  Far  from  drawing 
independent  cities  closer  in  that  way,  the  Primitive  Eeligion 
excites  habitual  conflicts  between  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
natural  differences  between  creeds  essentially  domestic  and 
almost  personal.  It  is  only  imder  Polytheism  that  the  Church, 
properly  so  called,  can  commence,  that  is  to  say,  a  society  purely 
spiritual  and  vaster  than  the  temporal  associations  between 
which  it  forms  the  only  permanent  link.  The  different  Feticliist 
1)eliefs  are  spontaneoi^ly  ancUogoua;  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently aimUar  to  unite  populations  which  are  not  directly 
drawn  together  by  the  habitual  sentiment  of  a  cooperation  in 
action,  even  supposing  that  Fetichism  and  practical  Industry 
could  subsist  side  by  side. 

Having  thus  marked  out  and  limited  the  entire  Affective 
aptitude  of  Fetichism,  I  have  now  finished  the  Abstract  Esti- 
mate of  it.  From  this  difficult  explanation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
we  already  see  reason  to  regard  this  Initial  System  as  essentially 
superior  to  all  those  which  separated  it  from  the  Final  System 
of  Positivism.  Between  the  two  there  is  necessarily  a  funda- 
mental affinity,  some  indication  of  which  it  behoved  me  thus 
early  to  give. 

This  general  conclusion  will  be  profoundly  strengthened  by  coycnm 
the  Concrete  Estimate  which  I  am  now  to  set  forth.    But  I  tiS^^w- 
must  first  establish  an  essential  distinction,  already  incidentally  ^^^' 
applied,  between  the  two  necessary  phases  of  Fetichism,  which,  preiiminaiy 
from  being  purely  spontaifieoua^  became  in  due  course  truly  d!5Son«? 
ayeteniatio  before  generating  Polytheism.     As  the  principal  SSï^t». 
results  of  Fetichism  belong  to  both  modes,  and  both  must  ?hum^^' 
therefore  be  embraced  in  one  e^mination,  I  should  have  eifher  IJilemtio 
to  neglect  necessary  distinctions,  or  to  interrupt  the  imity  of  J^TSStT^' 
my  exposition  too  frequently  by  calling  attention  to  them,  if  I 
could  not  properly  treat  one  phase  as  coming  after  the  other. 

My  Abstract  Appreciation  of  the  Fetichist  Eegime  repre-  reticuimto 
sented  it  as,  upon  the  whole,  essentially  conservative.   Eminently  Sro'SridSSAi 
suitable  to  our  earliest  Intellectual  needs,  and  spontaneously  SSTSn^ 
favourable  to  the  corresponding  form  of  Activity,  it  worthily  ""^^^ 
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&i^d  eoit^^^lid&ted^  detanxxiBe  tbe  principal  aim  of  the  aodil 
ïUîe.  Eres  iu  siiiigie  capital  defect,  the  îiiabîlitT  to  form  Tast 
a^Gci^^ticoi,  XeZiii  to  uiiite  more  doœîj  the  membsn  of  each 
trfoe. 

jLnf 'Torscjvt  It  ij  i;o^  z^tXfzdî'ninz  then  that  this  remue  has  ercmrhere, 
more  than  aaj  ether,  infpired  an  obçtimte  attachment,  too  well 
exempliâed  in  our  dajé  br  the  unh^^pr  rictims  of  the  in&mons 
flare  trade.  Despite  the  Tatmts  of  Monotbeifts,  Fetichian  is 
not  only  the  most  ancient  but  the  most  durable  of  all  the  pro- 
%isional  Sjntheses,  since  it  still  subsista  among  manj  popula- 
tion!!. If  religion  ha/i  been  destined  to  remain  for  ever  fictitious, 
this,  iië  primitive  mode,  would  certainly  have  been  also  etemaL 

}»y\^^^^         Xevertheless,  as  Fetichism  was  once  universal,  while  it  is 


V^ut^A 


rr-ji  cf  ?«-.  now  confined  to  a  minority  of  our  species,  its  nature,  however 
wm^r^"^  conservative,  must  be  capable  of  Kpontaneous  changes.  If  these 
are  attributed  to  invasions,  the  difficulty  is  only  thrown  further 
back  ;  it  still  confronts  us  in  the  case  of  the  conquerors.  Be- 
sides, the  mutual  hostilities  of  Fetichists  can  in  no  way  modify 
their  respective  beliefs.  Accordingly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  chapter,  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  Polytheism  is 
spontaneously  generated  by  Fetichism.  That  explanation  I 
shall  not  here  anticipate  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  laying  the  found- 
ation of  it  somewhat  prematurely,  when,  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  Concrete  Appreciation,  I  describe  the  principal  modifi- 
cation that  Fetichism  imdergroes. 
wMWich»  In  its   universal   adoration  of  matter,  Fetichism  at  first 

accords  no  distinction  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  Judging  every- 
thing with  reference  to  his  own  destiny,  man  long  addresses  his 
principal  homage  to  terrestrial  and  even  animated  objects, 
which  he  thinks  concern  him  more  than  the  stars  do.  The 
dependence  of  the  seasons  upon  the  sun  is  not  so  obvious  as  is 
pretended,  and  would  long  be  unrecognised,  especially  in  the 
equatorial  regions,  where  pure  Fetichism  still  prevails.  In 
much  later  times  we  see  how  difficult  the  early  philosophers 
everjrwhere  found  it  to  get  the  notion  accepted.  Even  here,  in 
the  midst  of  Monotheism,  the  principal  phenomena  of  our 
atmosphere  are  still  regarded  with  more  awe  than  all  those 
of  the  heavens,  and  it  is  with  them,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  men  connect  the  idea  of  supernatural  power. 

However,  the  regularity  of  the  celestial  spectacle  could  not 
fail  at  length  to  attract  habitual  attention,  when  the  Positive 
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spirit  arose  spontaneously,  under  Fetichist  inspiration,  from  the  ^^\ 
first  mathematical  notions,  as  I  am  going  to  explain.  This  SSSfi?^ 
Speculative  progress  is  naturally  connected  with  the  great 
Social  revolution  examined  already,  which  consisted  in  the 
definitive  substitution  of  Stationary  life  for  Nomadism.  The 
invariability  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
could  not,  in  fact,  manifest  itself  with  sufiScient  clearness  to 
populations  always  on  the  move.  But  when  observations  were 
made  from  a  fixed  residence,  this  invariability  would  soon  be 
recognised,  first  in  the  stars,  then  in  the  sun,  and  even  the 
moon,  and  lastly  in  the  principal  planets. 

That  point  reached,  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
increased  in  importance,  and  Fetichism  gradually  passed  into 
the  state  of  Astrolatry.  These  new  fetiches  tended  to  prevail 
over  all  others,  and  so  to  systematise  the  primitive  worship,  in 
proportion  as  men  appreciated  their  characteristic  regularity 
and  their  inaccessible  situation.  But  this  preponderance 
could  only  become  decisive  under  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  rise  of  which  is  itself  intimately  allied  with  Astrolatry. 

Fetichism  must  exist  for  a  long  time  without  needing,  and  fSJJSJJ  ». 
even  without  admitting,  any  special  priest.     As  long  as  its  IrtStSood 
beliefs  remain  essentially  domestic,  each  head  of  a  family  JS^JjJjJf 
spontaneously  conducts  the  worship  of  those  thoroughly  access-  ^^* 
ible  objects  whose  wills  can  be  directly  interpreted.     Only, 
when  the  institution  of  Old  Age  has  been  sufficiently  established 
in  place  of  abandonment,  the  Elders,  in  consequence  of  their 
superior  knowledge  of  sacred  rites,  obtain  a  religious  credit 
which  strengthens  their  consultative  influence.     Nevertheless, 
until  the  advent  of  Astrolatry,  Fetichism  could  not  admit  a 
priesthood  proper,  except  for  public  fetiches  ;  and  as  the  attri- 
butes of  these  were  special,  the  authority  of  their  priests  was 
naturally  limited.     This  constitution  changes  gi-adually,  as  the 
worship  of  celestial  bodies  tends  to  prevail  over  that  of  bodies 
terrestrial. 

In  virtue  of  their  inaccessibility,  the  sidereal  fetiches  soon  wwch  an 
give  rise  to  a  distinct  priesthood,  to  interpret  their  wills,  and  sibuity,  (j) 
to  transmit  the  homage  of  their  worshippers.     Their  regularity  ^* 

consolidates  and  developes  this  tendency,  by  making  men  hope 
to  understand  their  intentions  better  than  those  of  other  super- 
human powers.  To  each  believer,  however,  it  seems  that  such 
completer  insight  can  only  be  gained  by  special  preparation,  for 
which  few  think  themselves  fitted.    The  knowledge  of  the  fixed 
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.stars  indeed  is  not  really  difficult,  except  fdr  nomadic  popular 
tions,  and  soon  becomes  common  among  all  stationary  fetichists 
from  its  normal  connection  with  agriculture.  But  with  familia- 
rity it  becomes  unimportant,  except  so  far  as  it  is  subordinated 
to  the  theory  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  even  of  the  planets. 
Now  the  knowledge  of  this  belongs  exclusively  to  the  priest- 
hood properly  so  called.  Thus  it  was  that  the  two  essential 
characteristics  of  the  celestial  fetiches  concurred  spontaneously 
to  cause  the  formation  everywhere  of  a  priestly  corporation,  which 
would  in  turn  much  develope  the  worship  from  which  it  arose. 

To  the  scientific  mind  of  the  present  day  it  may  seem     ^ 
strange  that  I  have  not  introduced  into  such  an  explanation 


(S)  uniTvr-    the  third  attribute  of  these  bodies,  namely  that  they  alone 
lAiMnau^    admit  of  universal    adoration,  as  being    equally  observable 


itf,   tbJi 
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bat  uttie  to  among  all  peoples.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
^of  As-  universality  of  the  celestial  spectacle  would  have  no  real  value, 
*'****^'  were  not  the  spectacle  important  in  itself,  and,  secondly,  it  Was 
recognised  later  than  the  two  principal  characteristics.  The 
different  appearance  of  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  different  spots 
on  earth,  must  long  have  made  it  very  difficult,  even  as  regards 
the  stars,  to  realise  clearly  that  the  spectacle  was  one  and  the 
same  for  all. 

Besides,  it  is  to  the  Priesthood  alone  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  first  decisive  perception  of  this  identity,  as  resulting  from 
the  imchanging  configuration  of  the  constellations,  although 
their  altitude  might  vary.  The  identification  of  the  planets 
would  a  fortiori  be  exclusively  ^ue  to  a  priesthood.  How  great 
the  difficulty  becomes  in  their  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  antiquity  Venus  preserved  the  double  name  of 
Phosphorus  and  Hesperus,  belonging  to  what  appeared  to  be 
the  two  distinct  stars  naturally  indicated  by  the  periodical  alter- 
nation of  her  apparent  displacements,  as  she  sometimes  precedes 
and  sometimes  follows  the  Sun. 

Thus  the  universality  of  the  celestial  spectacle  ranks  last  of 
its  three  characteristics,  in  a  Sociological  estimate  of  Astrolatry, 
which  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  decisive  introduction  of  the 
Priesthood  by  that  phase  of  Fetichism.  For  we  see  that,  so  far 
from  contributing  towards  that  social  change,  the  quality  of 
universality  could  not  obtain  sufficient  recognition  till  the 
change  was  accomplished.  But  although  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  introducing,  it  would  do  much  towards  extending  and 
consolidating,  the  Priesthood. 
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In  those  reepects  its  importance  becomes  at  last  prepon-  Bntmnèhto 
derant,  since  it  radically  corrects  the  only  essential  defect  which  priettiy  in. 
our  Abstract  Examination  revealed  in  Fetichism  (p.  92).    For    °*°^* 
this  religion  would  then  be  capable  of  spreading  more  widely 
than  the  transitional  state  of  Theologism,  and  even  as  widely 
as  the  definitive  state  of  Positivism  ;  though  the  latter  would 
be  universal  in  more  senses,  in  virtue  of  its  Theoretic  Beality, 
and  its  Practical  Morality.  Tliis  eminent  capacity  of  Fetichism 
was  everywhere  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  necessary  advent  of 
Polytheism.      But  even  so,  history  affords  several  decisive 
instances  of  astrolatric  union  among  vast  p3pulations  politically 
independent  of  each  other. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  direct  examination  of  the  capital  ExuninAtion 
influence  of  Astrolatry  on  the  fimdual  transformation  of  Feti-  try.  m  a 

traniltion  to 

chism  into  Theologism.  That  will  come  at  the  end  of  this  Poiytheiim, 
chapter.  I  must  confine  myself  here  to  describing  the  profound 
change  which  comes  over  the  Primitive  Beligion  as  soon  as 
Astrolatry  prevails.  It  is  memorable  not  only  for  its  natural 
consequences,  but  because  it  is  the  first  important  revolution 
undergone  by  Humanity,  the  opinions,  manners,  and  even 
government  of  which  are  simultaneously  modified. 

This  revolution  would  be  better  imderstood  if  its  connection  oemof 
with  the  two  greatest  of  social  events — the  institution  of  sta-  Aitroutry. 
tionary  life  and  the  establishment  of  the  priesthood — were  not 
forgotten.  However  that  may  be,  I  must  not  conclude  its 
preliminary  examination  without  pointing  out  thus  early  the 
unseen  but  decisive  influence  of  nascent  Positivity.  For  if  the 
Astrolatric  Segime  did  much  to  develope  astronomical  studies, 
it  owed  its  own  birth  to  the  first  rough  and  spontaneous  com- 
mencement of  them, 

I  can  now  proceed  without  break  or  confusion  to  the  Con-  conorvteAp. 
Crete  Examination  of  Fetichism,  that  is  to  say,  to   estimate  wiuhoid 
definitively,  as  a  whole,  the  intellectual  and  social  state,  which  MUy,  aiiow.' 
uctually  results  from  the  combined  operation  of  the  essential  made  for  in- 
properties  described  in  the  Abstract  Examination.     Although  snTiron. 
it  is  my  business  here  to  consider  especially  the  completest 
instances,  this  examination  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  all 
historical  cases.      But  left  this  universality  of   application 
should  be  thought  to  involve  serious  difficulties,  I  would  beg 
the  reader  never  to  forget  the  great  influence  long  exercised  by 
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the  Material  Environment  over  human  developement,  not  only 
on  its  Practical,  but  even  on  its  Theoretic  side. 

While  Humanity  was  still  in  her  infancy,  and  could  not 
sufficiently  modify  her  planet,  she  was  in  stricter  subordination 
to  it  than  is  now  supposed.  The  effect  of  climate  has  been 
irrationally  exaggerated  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
the  secondary  perturbations  which  each  Environment,  as  a 
whole,  must  always,  though  in  diminishing  ratio,  introduce  into 
the  speed  of  the  corresponding  progress.  As  Social  Dynamics 
ought  not  at  the  present  day  to  make  special  allowance  for 
these,  save  in  some  exceptional  cases,  it  behoved  me  to  give 
notice  beforehand  of  this  necessary  reservation,  lest  my  histori- 
cal allusions  should  often  appear  paradoxical. 

To  estimate  sufficiently  the  Speculative  Results  of  Feti- 
chism  we  must  examine  separately,  first  its  Philosophic,  then 
its  Scientific,  and  lastly  its  Esthetic  influence,  following  the 
order  which  suits  every  truly  Synthetic  regime. 

Under  the  first  aspect,  my  Abstract  Examination  of  the 
Fetichist  system  assigned  sufficient  reason  for  the  admiration 
it  deserves,  as  having  in  all  respects  worthily  sketched  the 
outlines  of  the  fundamental  education  of  human  Season. 
Theologism,  especially  of  the  Monotheistic  type,  in  its  igno- 
rance and  blindness,  has  never  understood  the  immense  benefit 
which  Fetichism  thus  conferred  on  us  ;  but  the  Final  Religion 
will  before  long  procure  it  our  unanimous  and  perpetual  grati- 
tude. In  proportion  as  the  Spontaneous  period  of  our  evolu- 
tion shall  be  better  understood  and  more  respected,  every  man's 
personal  recollections  will  lead  him  to  bless  this  necessary 
regime  of  both  individual  and  collective  infancy.  Comparing 
it  with  the  other  modes  of  the  Absolute  Synthesis,  the  sequel 
of  this  volume  will  confirm  its  theoretic  superiority,  notwith- 
standing its  political  inferiority.  But  I  must  here  describe  its 
principal  philosophic  results,  apart  from  any  such  comparison. 

These,  like  all  its  other  reeulta,  are  due  to  the  combined 
operation  of  its  properties,  moral  as  well  as  mental.  For  this 
regime,  though  more  spontaneous  than  its  successors,  was  really 
more  synthetic,  and  yet  less  systematic.  At  the  present  day 
this  latter  contrast  seems  a  contradiction  ;  but  it  applies  to  all 
the  phases  of  the  human  Initiation.  The  fact  is  that  as  the 
fitness  and  efficacy  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  result  chiefly 
from  its  spontaneity,  it  becomes  always  less  complete  and 
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homogeneous  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  systematised  and  co- 
ordinated. For  then  Beason  enters  more  and  more,  and  disturbs 
the  preponderance  of  Feeling. 

This  conflict  is  prolonsfed  and  becomes  increasincfly  serious  ReMon  and 

Feelinff  ars 

till  the  advent  of  Positivism.     The  Final  Regime  is  led  by  its  notagRinin 
characteristic  Beality  to  take  Affection  for  the  necessary  basis  Po«itiyinn  !• 

/.     ,  ,  reached. 

of  the  true  systématisation,  which  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
homogeneous.  If  we  have  already  got  to  regard  the  epithets 
synthetic  and  ayatematic  as  always  going  together,  it  is  because 
we  are  beginning  to  have  a  dim  perception  of  the  Normal  State, 
while  we  forget  the  Preparatory  States  in  which  these  two  at- 
tributes would  be  profoundly  contrasted.  This  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation between  Feeling  and  Reason  was  even  foreshadowed  in 
the  Fetichist  Synthesis,  in  which  the  preponderance  of  the  first 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  second  were  alike  spontaneous,  and 
oppression  of  either  by  the  other  was  still  out  of  the  question. 

The  more  carefully  Fetichism  and  Positivism  are  compared  f^î^^^îv' 
the  more  their  fundamental  aflSnity  is  recognised»  Although  J^/p^'^^'^ 
of  these  two  extremes,  the  one  is  a  spontaneous,  the  other  a  ^™* 
systematic  Synthesis,  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  Sub- 
jectivity, the  necessary  condition  of  any  coordinating  system 
if  it  is  to  be  universal  (p.  22).  Their  essential  opposition  lies 
only  in  the  general  contrasts  between  the  Absolute  character  of 
the  first  and  the  Relative  spirit  of  the  second,  the  one  aspiring 
towards  Causes,  the  other  searching  for  Laws  ;  the  one  em- 
ploying the  human  type  for  worship  individually,  the  other 
socially  (p.  27).  But  these  radical  differences  did  not  at  first 
evoke  any  antagonism,  and  besides  did  not  appear  till  late.  For 
Fetichist  Absolutism  is  very  different  from  Theological,  the 
one  being  instinctive,  and  resulting  from  an  insurmountable 
necessity,  whereas  the  other  supposes  a  deliberate  preference  for 
the  search  after  Causes,  rather  than  tho,  study  of  Laws.  The 
spontaneous  ascendency  of  Fetichism  is  no  way  hostile  to  the 
simultaneous  rise  of  Positivity.  But  this  latter  cannot  go 
on  developing,  except  at  the  constant  expense  of  Theologism. 

In  all  essential   points   the   philosophic   influence  of  Fe-  Fetichism 
tichism  is  in  admirable  conformity  with  the  best  precepts  of  Logic; 
Positivism  ;  a  fact  which  helps  to  account  for  each  arising  as 
it  did.     The  fundamental  preponderance  of  the  Heart  over  the 
Intellect,  which  Systematic  Positivism  establishes  with  so  much 
trouble  finally,  among  minds  vitiated  by  Theology  and  Meta- 
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t'y  r^^^Jja^Jz  ti«ç  L:^îi^j5î   witbioi   srr  ii*^  fr^a  îô*  HearL 

tr-i^  ri.*Lvîifc!itT  ^p.  79  dbc  i.  F^w  h  c:of  ^oes  tf3  tbe  simplifi- 
*:^J^'/ik  ^Â  i*l  <wr  Ljpo^besei*  TLi*  c?sfi??s  m  tie  c^imisidoii, 
zr.fj^jà  m  T^j^ziTrisu,  natoiml  in  Fecic^isn.  o€  erefr  pardj 
r/'/j^içtire  eletDeot  fofeigxi  to  the  oiJ€cdTTe  p^irpose  of  the 
hryAh^mJLf  wLich  u  to  aœgn,  in  the  one  reeixne  m  Law,  in  the 
<Ar.^  a  Ca^iie.  Xoir  whether  focfa  a  complication  is  Moial  as 
in  xh^  Yù^jWif^càl  period^  or  Mental  as  in  the  MeCaphrsical, 
tfi^  ^MïiiïnsiXv/tï  le  equally  propo*.  and  is  important  in  propor- 
ti<fTi  Uf  the  real  intensitT  of  the  disturbance  occasioned. 

T/je  Uf^if:\Aïig  logic  of  the  humblest  negroes  has  in  it  there- 
fore rn//re  tnie  wisdom  than  the  narrow  and  raibending  method 
frtf*/:n\jfA  Ijy  our  literary  and  scientific  specialists,  who,  on  the 
jfU^  of  forming  unbiassed  judgments,  bj  the  dry  light  of  Reason 
alone — an   impo&aible   aim — generally  discard   with   suspicion 
and  alarm  any  explanations  suggested  by  our  moral  or  esthetic 
in»itiDct«  (p,  26  )•      I  have  besides  already  remarked  that  the 
Fet  jchifît  principle  is  in  spontaneous  conformity  with  the  funda- 
rn^-ntal  rule  for  instituting  sound  hypotheses  (p.  71).     For  those 
wliich  it  «iiggeî^ts  are  always  such  as  might  be  verified  if  true, 
and  consequently  admit  of  a  decisive  refutation  ;  whereas  the 
'i'lK;ological  and  Metaphysical  hypotheses  evade  this  test,  and  so 
ih'îir  empire  only  ceases  by  desuetude. 
rhanun^^-         Lastly,   although   Fetichism  is   necessarily  occupied  with 
•/4«*i  'V/ff.    i.aiiHeii,  its  doctnne  would  not  be  unsuitable  at  first  to  Laws 
tthimn  t//ii*.  if  the  «tudy  of  them  could  begin  so  early.     It,  in  fwt,  results 
•'.fi/i>  '4        from  a  general    assimilation   between   the  two  fundamental 
elements  of  the  great  theoretic  dualism,  Inorganic  Matter  and 
Vital  Activity  (i.  468).     Before  it  was  possible  to  sufficiently 
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appreciate  the  difference  between  these,  an  exaggeration  of  their 
resemblance  was  the  only  means  of  discovering  which  of  them 
was  really  subordinate  to  the  other. 

We  must  then  go  back  to  Fetichism  for  the  true  origin  of  ^^^J^'^. 
a  logic  which,  in  spite  of  the  stupid  pride  of  our  pedants,  would  j^^^J^^f^ 
necessarily  lose  its  chief  value  if  it  was  not  popular  and  perma-  t'etichiim  : 
nent.  But  besides  thus  spontaneously  founding  a  soimd  method, 
the  Primitive  Beligion  manifested  its  philosophical  power  by 
direct  doctrinal  results.     Though  these  have  been  exposed  to 
Theologico-metaphysical  deterioration,  they  have  not  ceased 
to  guide  the  whole  body  of  human  thoughts,  and  they  only 
want  Positivist  systématisation  to  become  the  eternal  base  for 
meditation  of  the  normal  kind. 

The  first  of  these  results  is  the  necessary  subordination  of  («)  subonw. 

*'  nation  ox 

Man  to  the  World,  a  rule  which  Fetichism  consecrated  by  the  Man  to  the 

''  World. 

adoration  of  matter,  the  only  shape  which  that  fimdamental 
institution  could  then  take.  I  examined  it  before  under  its 
Theoretic  aspect  (p.  76),  and  I  must  now  judge  it  as  a  whole, 
its  Social  no  less  than  its  Intellectual  office.  There  is  no 
sense  in  reproaching  Fetichism  with  leaving  too  much  material- 
ised this  rule,  the  first  foundation  of- all  human  *  Wisdom,  prac- 
tical as  well  as  theoretical.  For  our  reason  must  recognise  the 
universal  preponderance  of  material  force  before  aspiring  to 
modify  it  by  moral  force.  Indeed,  without  such  recognition, 
the  purpose  of  moral  force  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Obser- 
vation of  the  spontaneous  reasoning  ,of  children  and  the  un- 
educated classes  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  we  begin  with  a 
predilection  for  physical  superiority,  without  which  the  other 
forms  of  superiority  would  become  illusory.  Physical  supe- 
riority is  at  oncH  the  most  easily  estimated  and  the  most  indis- 
pensable to  our  earliest  needs. 

Were  it  not  for  this  ascendency  the  Human  Order  could 
no  more  exist  than  the  External  Order.  It  is  important  even 
for  the  consolidation  of  our  Morality,  which  is  always  incom- 
patible with  the  empty  independence  dreamt  of  by  vainglorious 
sophists.  For  this  habitual  submission  to  physical  supe- 
riority is  really  the  first  basis  of  our  principal  approximation 
towards  perfectiou,  which  constantly  supposes  a  true  humility  ; 
and  this  was,  in  a  rude  shape,  better  realised  by  Fetichist  in- 
stinct, than  by  Theological  discipline. 

In  this  érpcm^aneoua  conception  of  our  Fundamental  Sub-  ^ÎÎÎÏÏÎL 
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ordination,  the  final  syatematisation  will  find  nothing  essential 
to  rectify  except  as  regards  the  fatalism  which  always  tainted 
it,  following  from  the  absolute  character  of  every  Fictitious 
Synthesis.  But  this  vice,  which  only  under  Theologism  attained 
mischievous  proportions,  is  the  less  to  be  imputed  to  Fetichism, 
because  our  capacity  for  modifying  the  Material  Order  not  being 
at  first  susceptible  of  any  decisive  developement,  there  was  as 
little  possibility  of  knowing  that  we  possessed  it  as  there  was  of 
injuring  it.  This  impossibility  even  contributed  to  establish 
more  firmly  the  dogma  of  the  Subordination  of  Man  to  the 
World,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom. 

Oiu"  praetical  even  more  than  our  speculative  developement 
requires  that  the  preponderance  of  the  External  World  should 
be  felt  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  the  end  that  our  Active 
faculties  may  be  sufficiently  preserved  from  the  divagations  to 
which  they  are  liable.  Now,  if  we  had  from  the  first  been  able 
to  modify  largely  the  Material  Order,  we  should  not  have  suffi- 
ciently recognised  its  continuous  ascendency.  Every  one  at 
the  present  day  should  easily  comprehend  this  tendeney,  from 
observing  how  difficult  many  learned  doctors  find  it  to  see  the 
invariability  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  most  modifiable  of  all 
phenomena,  namely,  those  of  society.  Since  then  there  are 
still  people  who  deny  the  Real  Order  because  it  is  modifiable, 
the  first  conception  of  it  among  Fetichists  needed  to  be  conso- 
lidated by  complete  fatalism  ;  the  logical  consequences  of  which, 
I  may  add,  their  practical  reason  eluded  as  ours  does. 

This  great  philosophic  step,  the  belief  in  the  preponderance 
of  the  External  World,  too  much  lost  night  of  afterwards  when 
phenomena  were  largely  attributed  to  the  caprices  of  gods,  was 
essentially  due  to  pure,  that  is  to  say,  strictly  spontaaeous,  Feti- 
chism. But  Astrolatry  completed  it  by  a  valuable  addition, 
which  it  is  important  to  mark  as  historically  the  root  whence 
sprang  Science  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  In  exalting 
the  celestial  above  the  terrestrial  bodies  as  objects  of  worship, 
that  final  phase  of  Fetichism  made  the  initiai  conception  of  the 
Material  Order  more  perfect.  For  it  sketched  in  outline  the 
second  step  in  Subordination,  namely,  that  of  the  more  Particular 
phenomena  to  the  more  G-enei*al,  as  I  will  proceed  to  explain. 

The  primitive  notion  of  the  External  Order  did  not  dis- 
tinguish Materiality  from  Vitality.  Nevertheless,  taking  them 
together,  it  treated  Human  existence  as  subordinate  to  them, 
and  this  although  they  were  spontaneously  conceived  according 
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to  the  Human  type.  That  Bufflced  to  institute  in  outline,  but  jJJJJSgÇ. 
decisively,  the  universal  principle  of  the  final  systématisation, 
by  thus  early  establishing  the  submission  of  Nobleness  to  Force 
(p.  15).  Astrolatry  completed  this  principle  by  separating 
Vitality  from  Materiality,  as  being,  equally  with  Human  exist- 
ence, subordinate  to  the  Celestial  Order.  Although  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  Cosmology  links  on  to  Biology  caused  a 
certain  confusion  to  remain  between  Matter  and  Life,  a  con- 
fusion that  could  not  really  cease  till  the  rise  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Middle  Age,  the  imiversal  preponderance  of  the  moat 
general  and  least  niodifiahle  phenomena  was  thenceforwards 
recognised  (i.  436). 

Thus  it  is  to  Fetichism'  that  the  Positivist  Classification  of  a  diitinotion 
the  Sciences  is  indebted,  both  for  its  general  principle  and  for  ^^^^^^^"^ 
its  first  decisive  step.     All  those  who  know  how  to  discern  the  tionoftbe 

*  ObJeotlTe 

value  of  thoughts  beneath  an  incapacity  for  expression,  will  method, 
recognise  this  double  service.  Under  the  last  aspect  the  Pri- 
mitive Beligion  ought  even  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  source 
of  the  Objective  Method,  which  at  the  present  day  is  bringing 
about  the  final  reorganisation  of  the  Subjective  Synthesis,  after 
having  gradually  modified  it  by  the  slow  working  out  of  the 
sciences  (p.  20). 

Complete  Subjectivity  belongs  only  to  Fetichism  proper. 
It  is  only  in  that  spontaneous  start  tiiat  our  mind  proceeds 
directly  from  Man  to  the  World,  its  absolute  explanation  of 
the  External  Order  being  founded  on  the  Human  type.  But 
with  Astrolatry  begins  the  inverse  tendency  of  thought,  all 
phenomena,  even  those  of  Matter,  being  subordinated  to  the 
events  most  remote  from  Man.  This  is  not  the  place  for  esti- 
mating the  thorough  dislocation  which  such  a  contrast  must 
gradually  introduce  into  a  system  which  thus  lost  its  primitive 
homogeneity.  Nevertheless,  while  reserving  this  examination 
for  the  end  of  the  chapter,  I  must  here  signalise  as  a  second 
service  inferior  to  the  first,  the  appearance  of  the  Objective 
Method  under  Fetichism,  which  thus  contained  all  the  germs 
of  the  philosophic  movement. 

Thirdly,  we  must  refer  to  Fetichism  a  notion  of  capital  (y)  Perm»- 
importance,  that  of  the  permanence  of  natural  species,  which  sped« 
though  seriously  impaired  under  Theologism,  and  insufficiently 
respected  by  scientific  empiricism,  furnishes  the  last  preliminary 
step  necessary  for  the  rise  of  Positivism.   By  attributing  directly 
to  real  bodies  all  the  directing  Wills,  Fetichism  consecrated  the 
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independence  and  perpetuity  of  elush  of  them,  with  only  suoh 
exaggerations  as  were  inseparable  from  an  Absolute  conception, 
and  which  indeed  strengthened  its  efficacy.  This  immense 
service,  without  which  we  should  have  wandered  into  endless 
divagations,  was  in  danger  of  being  radically  undone  when 
Theologism  transferred  the  superhuman  influences  to  purely 
imaginary  beings,  under  whose  capricious  power  matter  was 
supposed  to  be  entirely  passive.  In  the  course  of  this  volume 
I  shall  point  out  the  extent  of  the  danger  thenceforward 
threatening  human  reason.  It  was  only  saved  by  its  inherent 
soundness  from  giving  itself  up  to  the  esthetic  charm  of  the 
Metamorphoses,  always  ingenious  and  often  touching,  which 
Polytheism  authorised  but  could  not  regulate.  At  present  I 
have  only  to  notice  in  what  way  the  substantially  true  belief  o( 
Fetichism  was  scientifically  important  to  the  Positivist  principle, 
withooi  Its  importance  lies  in  this,  that  all  notion  of  the  Real 

this  dootrlnt  ^ 

notkmaof  Order  would  necessarily  fall  to  pieces,  if  species,  that  is  to  say, 
notariM.  substaucos,  could  arbitrarily  change.  For  since  natural  laws 
always  relate  to  the  constancy  of  the  general  arrangements 
between  simultaneous  or  successive  phenomena,  they  would 
become  incompatible  with  an  indefinite  variation  of  the  seat 
peculiar  to  each  phenomenon.  If,  as  every  Theological  faith 
supposes,  animal,  vegetable,  and  even  mineral  species  could  be 
transformed  into  one  another  at  the  pleasure  of  divine  powers, 
would  the  events  passing  in  those  substances  kdmit  of  any  other 
permanence  than  might  suit  Almighty  caprices?  Modem 
science,  especially  in  Biology,  has  been  too  subject  to  this 
subversive  tendency,  which  is  still  distinctly  perceptible  even 
among  atheists  most  priding  themselves  on  their  semi-emanci- 
pation. It  is  to  purely  spontaneous  Fetichism  then,  that 
human  reason  will  always  remain  indebted  for  this  necessary 
complement  of  the  true  Philosophical  Regime. 
Bmanitinf  Our  estimate  of  the  three  services  thus  rendered  by  Fetichism 

from  ft  Qxii" 

TttMi  «^  to  Philosophy  will  be  complete,  if  we  are  duly  sensible  how 
dootrinM  much  more  they  tell  in  the  end,  for  having  spnmg  originally 
piMit4d^^  from  the  only  truly  imiversal  faith  which  hitherto  has  been  able 
to  prevail.  The  human  mind  has  passed  through  many  succes- 
sive revolutions;  but  Spontaneous  Fetichism  was  necessarily 
common  to  all  intellects  in  primitive  times,  just  as  it  will 
always  preside  over  the  start  of  the  individual  mind  in  infancy. 
Its  philosophical  influence  therefore  has  been  at  work  every- 
where, and  has  even  survived  through  all  subsequent  détériora- 
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tionB,  never  ceasing  to  reach  even  the  humblest  understandings. 
Upon  this,  the  sole  fund  of  ideas  common  to  our  race,  Positivism 
must  respectfully  fall  back,  in  order  at  length  to  systematise  the 
imi versa!  religion,  of  which  Fetichism  spontaneously  sketched 
the  outline.  For  Positivism  would  never  succeed  in  popularis- 
ing the  principal  scientific  conceptions  without  this  Fetichist 
preparation,  which  already  disposes  uncultivated  minds  to  accept 
sound  philosophy  more  favourably  than  the  Metaphysico-theo- 
logical  influence  formerly  allowed  them  to  do. 

The  chief  theoretic  work  of  Fetichism  was  to  consist  in  (*)  ^^J^^iso 
spontaneously  laying  these  general  foundations  of  all  our  pp-io6-.iot. 
speculations.  It  could  not  therefore  anticipate,  even  in  outline, 
the  special  theories  reserved  for  later  regimes,  when  abstract 
culture,  imder  the  impulse  of  theology,  should  disengage  itself 
from  the  concrete  study  of  practical  questions.  Nevertheless 
we  also  owe  to  it  the  first  start  of  Science  properly  so  called, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  really  compatible  in  all  minds  with  certain 
elementary  speculations,  before  ever  these  were  taken  up  by 
priests. 

But  this  Scientific  influence  of  Fetichism,  besides  being  less  scintiflo  ft- 
important,  was  less  peculiar  to  it,  than  the  Philosophic  influence  <«ij  ^\ 
examined  above.    In  fact  the  Primitive  Beligion  led  dogmati-  j^^  pbno- 
cally  to  the  latter,  while  to  the  former  it  always  remained 
foreign  though  not  hostile.    The  study  of  laws  coidd  only  arise 
at  first  with  respect  to  phenomena  sufficiently  simple  to  have 
escaped  spontaneously  from  the  regime  of  Causes. 

This  means  no  more  than  the  first  Numerical  speculations,  in-  g^ï^']]^. 
duding  the  purely  arithmetical  part  of  Astronomy  (i.  414).    As  ^^^. 
for  Geometry  its  very  name  would  suffice  to  show  that  it  could  oaiAstn>- 
not  be  rationally  cultivated  until  stationary  life  became  the 
rule,  and  a  priesthood  arose,  those  being  the  two  social  character- 
istics of  the  Astrolatrio  stage,  by  which  Fetichism  passes  into 
Theologism.  We  must,  a  fortiori^  defer  our  historic  examination 
of  the  first  decisive  discoveries  in  Geometrical  Astronomy  till 
we  come  to  estimate  Polytheism,  notwithstanding  the  special 
preparation  made  for  them  during  the  latest  phase  of  Fetichism. 
With  Arithmetic  and  Arithmetical  Astronomy  it  is  different. 
These  were  always  within  the  reach  of  man,  even  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  nomadic  life. 

Limited  as  was  this  primitive  field  of  rational  Positivity,  ^J^^* 
and  notwithstanding  the  disdain  with  which  academic  Empiri-  «fPwitiTi^. 
oiimiregards  it,  by  true  philosophers  it  will  always  be  judged 
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highly  important.  They  will  ever  see  in  it  the  only  initial 
domain  in  which  the  study  of  Laws  could  take  shape,  while  the 
doctrine  of  Causes  was  in  its  highest  ascendency.  The  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  Positive  spirit  was  to  rest  on  this  spon- 
taneous birth  of  numerical  conceptions  ;  for  the  same  simplicity 
which  preserved  them  at  first  from  the  Absolute  Begime^ 
naturally  connected  them  with  all  other  conceptions. 

It  is  true  that  metaphysical  subtlety  strove  in  ancient  times 
to  bring  these  too  under  the  Absolute  Begime  by  seeking  the 
Causes,  properly  so  called,  of  the  principal  properties  observed 
in  numbers.  But  unsophisticated  Fetichism  was  incapable  of 
this  vain  refinement,  which,  then  as  now,  amounted  to  a  real 
disease  of  the  human  intellect,  wanting  to  know  the  Cause 
although  it  knew  the  Law.  Numerical  phenomena,  in  virtue 
of  their  supreme  simplicity,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  general 
facts  can  be  reached  by  induction,  without  any  deductive  assist- 
ance derived  from  less  special  speculations.  That  is  why 
fetichist  thinkers,  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  hold  in  them  of 
the  first  abstract  Laws,  were  never  tempted  to  pry  into  their 
Causes.  If  they  sought  for  Causes  of  other  phenomena,  it  was 
only  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Laws  pertaining  thereto, 
vnmentioii.  The  first  thing  to  be  recognised  is  that  the  institution  of 
Numeration,  the  primitive  base  of  the  whole  Scientific  system, 
belongs  especially  to  the  Fetichist  age,  although  its  principal 
developement  took  place  under  Polytheism  when  it  was  wanted 
in  practice.  Always  closely  connected  with  our  needs,  it 
furnishes  our  speculative  capacity  with  its  first  essential  task, 
in  which  our  faculties  of  gener^sation  and  coordination  are 
gently  drawn  out.  The  remoteness  of  its  origin  can  only  be 
overlooked  by  those,  who  do  not  see  that  numbers  could  be 
hierarchically  ranked  by  means  of  the  successive  addition  of 
units,  apart  from  and  prior  to  any  special  notation.  Although 
the  systematic  establishment  of  the  latter  necessarily  c€une 
much  later,  the  spontaneous  conception  of  the  former  certainly 
dates  from  the  first  exercise  of  human  reason,  even  before 
language  was  sufiSoiently  developed  to  furnish  it  with  the  best 
terms.  Now  the  theoretic  value  of  this  first  step  in  abstraction 
lay  in  the  fundamental  conception,  though  artifices  of  nomen- 
clature and  notation  of  course  had  their  special  importance. 
caioniAtion  :  But  we  must  suppose  that  with  Numeration,  properly  so 
mop^iaiof  called,  came  the  first  numerical  calculations,  for  which  it 
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furnished  the  uoiversal  base,  and  to  facilitate  which  was  its 
chief  purpose.  It  is  important  even  that  we  should  attribute 
to  the  same  epoch  less  direct  speculations  as  to  the  elementary 
properties  of  numbers.  This  threefold  arithmetical  start  takes 
place  once  for  all  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  as  is  confirmed 
by  the  spontaneous  process  in  children,  whose  decisive  initiation 
into  rational  positivity  begins  in  the  same  way. 

With  regard  to  the  higher  part  of  this  earliest  field  of  Theory,  g^^  »«»• 
some  special  explanations  are  here  needed  on  the  true  origin  of 
certain  numerical  speculations,  healthy  enough  in  their  spon- 
taneous shape  under  Fetichism,  but  afterwards  vitiated  by 
Metaphysical  mysticism.  They  concern  what  may  be  justly 
called  the  philosophical  or  religious  properties  of  numbers, 
igfnored  by  our  academic  doctors.  Sociology  alone  can  give  a 
just  estimate  of  them.  It  rests  on  the  logical  properties  of  the 
first  three  numbers,  already  pointed  out  in  the  fundamental 
introduction  to  this  treatise. 

Ingenious  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  with  animals  Ab6triot«U]p 
distinct  numeration  is  not  carried  beyond  Three.  But  there  is  owmtb^ond 
no  use  attempting  to  claim  for  our  species  a  more  extended 
privilege^  which  depends  alone  on  the  assistance  of  signs,  a 
creation  of  Society.  Without  these  we  are  as  directly  incapable 
as  the  animals  of  reckoning  distinctly  beyond  that  universal 
limit.  Moreover  in  both  cases  it  is  a  question  of  abstract  co- 
existence only,  which  is  always  confused  after  Three  ;  whereas 
ariimals  as  well  as  men  may  form  an  exact  estimate  of  concrete 
coexistence  beyond  that  point,  objects  dispensing  with  words. 
It  is  on  this  Abstraction  alone  that  the  principal  philosophical 
character  of  each  number  depends,  in  virtue  of  its  logical 
function.  When  we  closely  examine  this  intellectual  pheno- 
menon, we  recognise  in  it  the  source  of  the  mental  properties 
which  I  formerly  assigned  to  the  Sacred  Numbers,  of  which 
One  always  represents  systématisation.  Two  combination,  and 
Three  progression. 

Any  given  existence,  looked  at  dynamically,  presents  three  Logical  pro- 
successive  stages — a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  From  flnt  three 
the  statical  point  of  view,  it  consists  in  the  permanent  correla- 
tion of  two  opposed  but  not  disparate  elements.  Looked  at 
as  a  whole,  it  presents  itself  always  as  one.  Thus  every  Con- 
struction in  which  unity  of  principle  does  not  reign,  every 
Compound  which  is   more  than   binary,  and  every  Succès- 
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nrm  which  exceed  three  degrees,  is  neccsvflj  ricioas,  the 
crperation  being  ill  begun  or  remaining  unfinifhed.  Fetichist 
thinken  are  di5po§ed  by  their  completely  lubjectiTe  mithesis 
to  feel  these  fundamental  properties  of  the  only  nnmbers 
conceivable  without  signs,  eq^ecially  when  numeration  begins 
to  be  ftudied,  and  concentrates  attention  on  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic 

All  philosophical  speculations  on  numbers  result  from  the 
subordination  of  the  other  numbers  to  the  first  three.  Such 
speculations  mu«t  therefore  especially  concern  those  nimibers 
which  being  indivisible  are  justly  called  prime^  as  being  uni- 
versal roots.  Thus  is  explained  the  predilection  everywhere 
evinced  for  them.  I  need  only  specify  here  the  predilection  for 
the  number  9€ven^  which  is  formed  in  two  ways  from  the  three 
radicals  ;  either  by  a  couple  of  progressions,  followed  or  preceded 
by  a  synthesis,  when  the  destination  is  statical  ;  or  by  a  progres- 
sion of  couples,  followed  or  preceded  by  a  synthesis,  when  the 
destination  is  dynamicaL  This  twofold  logical  aptitude,  com- 
pletely independent  of  signs,  operated  in  all  minds  profoundly, 
although  its  positive  laws  have  been  up  to  the  present  time 
ignored  ;  just  as  we  were  governed  by  gravity  before  its  scien- 
tific study  was  accessible  to  us. 
OHfte  ti  uw  Such  is,  in  my  eyes,  the  origin  of  the  universal  institution 
of  the  Week.  It  is  only  by  assigning  it  to  this  essentially 
Subjective  source,  that  we  can  explain  why  it  everywhere  pre- 
ceded Astrolatry,  which  has  been  wrongly  thought  to  have 
created  it  on  Objective  grounds.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
rational  observers  will  find  it  among  tribes  which  have  not  yet 
remarked  the  number  of  the  planets. 
^^^Jjjf-  As  for  the  Fetichist  sketch  of  Celestial  Arithmetic,  if  we 

f»'>^J'  put  aside  useless  enumerations  of  stars,  we  shall  find  that  it 
was  more  extensive  and  important  than  astronomers  suppose. 
It  would  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  Celestial  Geometry,  as 
this  latter  would  for  Celestial  Mechanics,  although  from  the 
doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  distance  was  smaller  and  the 
dependence  less  essential  in  the  first  case  than  in  the  second. 
Celestial  Arithmetic  is  now  absorbed  in  the  final  coordination 
of  Astronomy,  where  its  influence  is  not  appreciable. 

Its  proper  domain  comprehends  the  whole  of  those  astrono- 
mical notions  which  only  require  exact  reckoning  without  any 
Geometrical  theory.  Now  these  purely  Nimierical  calculations 
were,  during  a  long  time,  more  multiplied  and  more  important 
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than,  at  the  present  daj,  we  imagine.  Thej  always  included 
direct  approximations  towards  the  principal  periods  belonging 
to  each  planet,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  solar  or 
sidereal  year.  But  besides  this  elementary  domain,  they 
comprehended  at  first,  though  necessarily  in  an  empirical 
manner,  the  principal  events  resulting  from  the  situations  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  relatively  to  one  another,  which  were  thus 
susceptible  of  some  prevision  before  their  true  theory  became 
possible.  The  importance  of  sacerdotal  castes  has  been  much 
exaggerated  with  regard  to  these  astronomical  calculations, 
which  only  supposed  numeration  assisted  by  a  writing  of  any 
kind.  Even  before  the  rise  of  Astrolatry  the  old  men,  who 
were  precursors  of  the  priests,  could,  though  nomads,  easily 
make  all  these  reckonings  in  rough  outline. 

Their  concrete  importance  must  by  no  means  lead  us  to 
imdervalue  here  the  superior  merit  of  the  abstract  speculations 
which  I  first  examined.  It  is  to  these  above^^all  that  the  human 
mind  will  be  always  indebted  for  its  first  start  in  Mathematics, 
the  decisive  awakening  of  the  true  scientific  spirit.  In  the 
introduction  to  this  treatise  (i.  377),  I  have  already  signalised 
their  philosophic  import  as  the  first  revelation  of  the  grand 
dogma  of  Positivism,  since  the  humblest  instance  of  real  pre- 
vision, even  purely  numerical,  supposes  the  fundamental  in^ 
variability  of  the  Natural  Order,  whether  in  ourselves  or  the 
world  without  (i.  356). 

Having  sufficiently  marked  out  the  Philosophic  and  Scien-  («> 
tific  services  rendered   by  Fetichism,  I  must  conclude  my  pp.io»-ii4. 
examination  of  its  Intellectual  Besults  by  an  estimate  of  its 
Esthetic  services. 

They  are  of  two  sorts:  some  are  general  and  definitive,  and  ThUiiaitiMr 
have  to  do  with  the  essential  formation  of  human  Language  :  (LanguM), 
others  are  special  and  preparatory,  and  relate  to  the  outlines  of  (Fine  An*), 
the  difl^ent  Fine  Arts  decisively  sketched  by  Fetichism,  which 
taken  as  a  whole  complete  the  institution  of  Language. 

As  was  shown  in  the  preceding  volume,  this  fimdamental  («)  lu- 
institution  consists  in  a  sufficient  harmony  between  the  two  lation  of 

.  .       Mimetic  to 

simultaneous  modes  which  all  the  superior  animals  spontaneously  voc*i  iab. 
employ  to  communicate  their  feelings  and  thoughts,  in  address- 
ing themselves  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  Mimetic  means  pre- 
vail everywhere  at  first,  as  being  more  natural  and  expressive. 
But  afterwards  in  any  species  they  become  subordinate  to  Vocal 
means  which  are  more  complete  and  usuaL    This  universal 


gnage. 
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subordination  is  the  necessary  starting-point  for  the  gradual 

rise  of  human  language  above  all  the  others. 

^  ^h.  Ill  language,  whether  of  Man  or  of  brutes,  and  whatever  the 

iSSn^^d    ^®°s®  ^  which  it  is  addressed  (ii.   190),  Progress  consists  in 

inteueet.      developing  its  twofold  purpose.  Affective  and  Intellectual.     But 

in  this  spontaneous  growth,  more  or  less  common  to  all  the 

sociable  species.   Humanity  is  distinguished  by  its  tendency 

always  to   make   the    communication   of  Thoughts,   whether 

theoretic  or  practical,  predominate  over  that  of  Feeling.     The 

first,  in  fact,  has  more  to  do  with  public  life,  the  principal 

characteristic  of  our  race  ;  wliereas  the  second  relates  mainly  to 

private  life,  which  alone  is  developed  in  other  races  also. 

Dynamical  Nevertheless  the  greater  developement  of  the  Intellectual  as 

Language      Compared  with  the  Affective  destination,  constitutes  the  general 

conriitAin  "  .  xi  •    *•  •  -it  • 

pwpondera-   Law  govcming  the  variations  m  every  animal  Language,  m 

wing  cl9ve*  ^ 

toponentof    accordaDcc  with  those  of  the  corresponding  society,  in  which 
▼iM.  the  Intellectual  growth  becomes  at  once  a  result  and  a  means. 

For  in  all  species  alike  this  tendency  brings  about  the  final 
subordination  of  the  Mimetic  art  to  the  Vocal.     Our  species 
does  but  present  the  most  pronounced  case  of  it,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  superior  sociability. 
Butoniydu-        However,  the  continual  increase  in  this  direction,  like  that 

rlog  tht 

Human  ini-  of  the  Corresponding  subordination  of  the  Subjective  to  the 

Pofitivijm  Objective,  belongs  really  to  our  age  of  Initiation  alone.    When 

^tof  tha  that  long  preliminary  period  of  childhood  and  adolescence  shall 

▼lea will  pre.  have  been  everywhere  accomplished,  the  Normal  or  Positive 

poDdartia. 

state  will  restore  the  importance  of  Feeling  in  Language,  while 
it  will  augment  the  influence  of  Subjective  Inspiration  in 
Thought,  in  accordance  with  the  indications  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (p.  42).  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  drawing 
out  a  distinction,  which  will  find  its  natural  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing volume.  It  is  only  announced  now,  in  order  to  prevent 
mistake  about  the  particular  tendency  which  it  is  my  business 
here  to  deal  with  exclusively.  I  shall  go  on,  therefore,  to  treat 
it  as  though  it  was  destined  never  to  change,  without  fear  of 
causing  serious  misconception. 
BnoMMiTe  According  then  to  the  Dynamical   Law  of   all  Language 

l^STofLan.  stated  above,  the  language  of  Man,  when  it  takes  its  decisive 

gnage  nnder 
both  Vocal 

aadMlmetlo  i  Yq^^       fFirst  Tmnsformation— Music  subordinated  to  Poetry. 

Prepress  \  Second  Transformation — Poetry  subordinated  to  Prose. 

Mimetic  fSculpturc.l  „•        ,     ,  .        iv«:r;«« 
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start,  exhibits  two  progressive  and  connected  movements,  one 
relating  to  the  Vocal  art,  the  other  to  the  assistance  lent  thereto 
by  the  Mimetic  art.  Each  progress  is  marked  by  a  decreasing 
importance  of  gestures  and  an  increasing  importance  of  sounds. 
The  first  consists  in  two  successive  transformations,  wherein 
Humanity  tends  to  render  its  spoken  language  more  Intellectual 
than  Affective  by  the  subordination,  first  of  Music  to  Poetry 
strictly  so  called,  and  then  of  Poetry  itself  to  simple  Prose,  the 
last  general  mode  of  usual  discourse.  In  the  second  progress 
the  Mimetic  art  generates  successively  the  two  principal  arts  of 
form,  first  Sculpture,  and  then  Painting,  in  order  to  supplement 
the  natural  incapacity  of  the  Vocal  art  to  perpetuate  the  im- 
pressions it  produces.  The  spontaneous  concurrence  of  these 
two  means  of  fixity,  in  the  continual  tendency  to  make  Language 
more  serviceable  to  Intellect  than  to  Feeling,  leads  to  the 
adoption  of  Writing  properly  so  called.  This,  however,  long 
remains  in  the  hieroglyphic  stage,  in  which  visible  language, 
although  thenceforward  subordinate  to  oral  language,  remains 
completely  distinct  firom  it,  and  consists  of  a  system  of  signs 
which  convey  their  meaning,  not  through  the  medium  of  words 
but  directly.  That  more  complete  subordination,  in  which 
forms  are  merely  used  to  represent  aounda^  in  order  to  give 
them  permanence,  that  is  to  say,  alphabetic  or  syllabic  writing, 
comes  much  later,  and  determines  the  entire  systématisation  of 
human  Language. 

With  the  exception  of  this  final  institution,  which  belongs  AuthtM 
to  Polytheism,  Fetichism  certainly  presides  over  all  these  sue-  oeptwriSng 
cessive  transformations,  residting  in  the  decisive  foundation  of  ïon^Sithê 
the  Language  peculiar  to  Humanity,  the  Statical  examination  ■«•. 
of  which  was  given  in  the  preceding  volume.     This  immense 
service  of  our  most  distant  ancestors  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  examples  of  the  blindness  and  ingratitude  of 
Monotheism  with  respect  to  all  anterior  states,  arising  firom  its 
unfitness  to  judge  them.     Even  looking  no  further  than  oiur 
present  languages,  we  can  recognise  that  their  common  basis 
necessarily  dates  firom  the  first  age  of  Fetichism. 

To  place  this  beyond  doubt  we  have  only  to  observe  how  the  petiehitttie. 
Affective  character  still  predominates  in  them,  notwithstanding  îuê?n  m»^ 
the  long  growth  of  Intellect,  which  does  no  more  than  modify  **"  ^" 
the  impulse  originally  given  them  by  Feeling.  The  two  prin- 
cipal elements  of  human  discourse  abound  in  all  Fetichist 
languages,  which  are  generally  rich  in  substantives,  and  even  in 
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ocfti^t  tea- 


verbs,  as  might  be  expected  where  things  are  regarded  mainly  in 
the  concrete.  This  natural  reason  render»  them,  it  is  tme,  poor 
in  adjectives,  and  etill  poorer  in  abstract  substantives,  which  do 
not  make  their  appearance  till  phenomena  are  looked  at  col- 
lectively. But  none  the  less  do  thev  contain  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  most  complete  Language. 

uS^SStT  Numerous  as  the  &iths  and  the  societies  to  which  they  cor- 

^  respond,  these  Fetichist  languages  everywhere  exhibit  the  com- 
mon attributes  which  testify  to  the  preponderance  of  Feeling 
over  Intellect,  and  of  Private  Life  over  Public  Li  spite  of 
their  natural  diversity,  which  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
superficial  observers,  their  fundamental  affinity  foreshadows  thus 
early  the  final  connection  between  the  universality  of  Religion 
and  that  of  Language,  of  both  which  the  outlines  are  sponta- 
neously sketched  at  the  same  time  by  Fetichism  (iL  220,  382). 
Their  deficiency  in  declensions,  and  even  in  conjugations,  results 
from  their  character  being  more  Affective  than  Ldtellectual,  and 
does  not  seriously  interfere  with  a  purely  oral  conununication, 
in  which  gesture  always  helps  out  words. 

It  needed  all  the  irrationality  which,  till  the  advent  of 
Positivism,  marked  the  general  theory  of  human  signs,  to  pre- 
vent the  best  minds  firom  regarding  the  Primitive  Beligion  as 
the  necessary  source  of  an  institution  which  must  be  due  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole  species.  The  only  religion  completely 
spontaneous  and  truly  universal,  it  alone  could  everywhere 
direct  the  popular  efforts,  through  which  were  successively 
accomplished  the  great  revolutions  destined  to  prepare  the 
decisive  foundations  of  human  language,  at  first  hardly  distinct 
firom  the  languages  of  other  animals.  In  a  very  enlightened 
age,  the  Emperor  Augustus  had  the  good  sense  to  admit  that 
his  unexampled  autocracy  was  utterly  powerless  to  introduce 
even  a  trifling  modification  into  the  Roman  alphabet.  This 
noble  submission  of  personal  power  to  the  reason  of  society 
ought  to  have  led  our  vainglorious  theorists  to  perceive  more 
clearly  the  essentially  popular,  and  therefore  Fetichist,  origin  of 
all  the  important  institutions  relating  to  human  Language. 

($)  FiM  That  part  of  language  which  is  pre-eminently  Esthetic,  in- 

cluding the  whole  of  the  Fine  Arts  strictly  so  call^,  where  Feel- 
ing openly  predominates  over  Intellect,  does  not  require  so  much 
explanation  here,  even  as  respects  Poetry,  because  the  efficacy  of 
Fetichism  in  that  direction  is  less  disputed.  Although  our  prin- 
cipal Esthetic  advance  must  have  been  accomplished  under  Poly- 
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theism,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  examine  in  my  historical 
estimate  of  that  stage,  the  reader  must  already  feel  that  the 
nature  of  the  Primitive  Beligion  was,  in  that  respect,  capable 
of  producing  results  very  superior  to  those  actually  accom- 
plished. Being  more  spontaneous  and  more  emotional  than  any 
other  religion,  it  rendered  more  direct  and  more  feimiliar  the 
double  relation  in  which  Images  stand,  to  Signs  on  the  one 
side  and  to  Feelings  on  the  other,  and  by  which  they  form  the 
connecting  link  between  these  two  (ii.  202). 

Although  Polytheism  was  necessarily  better  fitted  to  Poetij. 
develope  our  imagination  with  respect  to  purely  ideal  exist- 
ences, Fetichism  was  at  bottom  more  poetic,  because  its 
natural  preeminence,  as  regards  reed  beings,  gave  more  play 
to  our  best  sympathies.  Primitive  Poetry,  like  primitive 
worship,  was  concerned  above  all  with  the  world  of  Matter,  to 
which  the  lamentable  epithet  ^  inert  '  has  since  been  applied, 
because  it  has  lost,  though  not  for  ever,  the  life  which  in  our 
eyes  then  animated  it,  and  alone  adapted  it  for  human  song. 
Nevertheless,  besides  its  faithful  painting  of  animals,  Fetichist 
Poetry  was  happily  extended  to  the  idealisation  of  our  principal 
Sentiments,  by  incomparable  pictures  of  domestic  life,  which 
was  more  relished  among  our  first  ancestors  than  by  all  their 
successors.  As  respects  public  life  alone  did  it  remain  really 
inferior,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  extension  of  human  association. 
If  the  vast  societies  which  were  possible  under  Astrolatry  could 
have  lasted  long  enough,  their  spontaneous  developement  would 
have  doubtless  left  us  epic  and  dramatic  monuments  equal 
to  the  great  compositions  of  Polytheism,  and  probably  more 
touching. 

As  to  the  special  arts,  if  I  merely  mention  the  most  i>»nciiig. 
natural  and  expressive  of  them  all,  the  Mimetic  properly  so 
called,  it  will  be  felt  how  favourable  to  them  Fetichism  always 
was.  We  must  even  go  back  to  times  antecedent  to  the 
definitive  establishment  of  spoken  language,  to  find  the  best 
types  of  the  Dance,  which  has  since  gradually  degenerated,  in 
all  its  'essentials,  imtil  it  no  longer  deserves  to  be  called  an  art. 
Sculpture  and  Painting  were  the  true  esthetic  successors  of  the 
earliest  form  of  mimetic  art. 

Now  it  is  certainly  to  Fetichism  that  the  first  decisive  steps  seaiptim 
in  these  belong,  especially  in  Sculpture,  of  which  such  remark-  ing.' 
able  examples  are  still  afforded  us  by  Negro  artists  in  spite  of 
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tlieir  Imperfect  instruments.  The  whole  growth  of  Sculpture  is  so 
much  in  keeping;  with  Fetichism  that  it  was  especially  developed 
in  the  first  and  moat  durable  phase  of  that  regime.  Neverthe- 
lese  as  Painting  was  naturally  unable  to  make  much  way  till 
settled  habitation  had  moatly  superseded  nomadism,  this  art 
belongs  more  to  the  Astrolatric  phase,  during  which  that  social 
revolution  was,  as  a  rule,  accomplished.  Is  spite  of  the  brutal 
destruction  perpetrated  in  America  and  among  the  Malays  by 
monotheist  conquerors,  there  are  remains,  even  now,  which 
decisively  prove  the  aptitude  for  Painting  of  the  last  Fetichist 
regime. 

I  neeQ  not  extend  this  bistorical  examination  to  the  most 
emotional  of  the  fine  arte.  Since  the  capacity  to  enjoy  is  at 
bottom  identical  with  the  capacity  to  produce,  the  difference 
being  merely  one  of  degree,  the  profound  influence  of  Music 
on  existing  Fetichists  would  sufficiently  prove  their  talent  for 
it.  Not  are  direct  results  wanting  in  confirmation,  the  rarity 
of  which  is  not  surprising.  In  the  growth  of  an  art  bo  con- 
formable to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  Primitive  Beli- 
gion,  each  of  its  two  grand  phases  has  naturally  a  share. 
Melody  belongs  specially  to  Spontaneous  Fetichism,  whereas 
Harmony  begins  to  be  developed  under  Astrolatry. 
i  All  the  Intellectual  results  of  Fetichism  having  now  been 
estimated,  I  must  next  point  out  its  Practical  results.  In  my 
abstract  examination  of  its  Practical  properties,  I  had  only  to 
consider  the  ends,  whether  industrial  or  military,  towards  which 
its  Activity  was  directed,  putting  aside  the  special  means 
thereto,  as  really  belonging  to  the  speculative  domain  (p.  46). 
But  in  this  concrete  examination  of  its  Practical  j-esults,  the 
special  means  whereby  they  have  been  realised  cannot  be  put 
aside.  They  will  accordingly  be  brought  under  this  head,  the 
concrete  examination  of  the  Intellectual  results  having  been 
confined  to  such  as  were  purely  theoretic. 

This  domain  is  technical  and  embraces  only  the  different 
arts  which  aim  at  ameliorating  man's  condition  by  modifying 
the  External  Order,  whether  material  or  vital.  As  for  those 
which  improve  our  own  nature,  they  are  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other,  and  together  constitute  the  most  eminent  of 
all,  namely,  the  Social,  or  rather  the  Moral,  art  which  is 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Technical  arts,  and  ought  always  to 
direct  their  emplojmient.    Though  it  is  universally  cultivated* 
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it  is  the  spontaneous  province  of  the  loving  sex,  and  still  more 
the  systematic  business  of  the  priesthood.  The  historical 
examination  of  it  will  be  included  in  the  Concrete  appreciation 
of  our  Affective  or  Social  evolution.  It  is  not  concerned  with 
Activity,  the  theoretic  form  of  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
developement  of  our  means  of  expression,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  (p.  45). 

Fetichism  really  sketched  in  outline  all  the  essential  J^*^|^ 
branches  of  the  true  domain  of  Activity  in  both  its  organic  and  J^l^J  ^* 
inorganic  departments.  orden. 

In  the  Vital  Order  we  owe  to  it  the  domestication  of  («)  organio 
animals,  as  I  have  already  remarked  (p.  86).  This  alliance.  Taming  of 
fraught  with  such  consequences,  and  the  first  basis  of  our  indus- 
trial system,  made  no  fiu'ther  progress  of  importance.  It  naturally 
belonged  to  the  Primitive  Religion,  which  inspired,  with  respect 
to  animals,  those  truly  fraternal  manners  which  alone  could  have 
succeeded  in  taming  them.  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations 
inherent  in  beliefs  of  an  absolute  kind,  this  spontaneous  frater- 
nity even  then  gave  promise  of  our  Normal  State,  in  which  fra- 
ternity will  be  perfectly  reconciled  with  every  real  inequality, 
whether  it  is  between  men  and  animals  or  between  men  and 
men. 

The  true  human  hierarchy  is  but  the  summit  of  the  animal  F«tichut 
hierarchy,  which  again  only  exhibits  in  a  more  pronounced  form  g"*'®^*'** 
the  principles  which  determine  the  classification  of  all  nature  Le^irnefor 

^  ^  deTeloping 

(p.  8).  Systematically  compared,  each  hierarchy  may  serve  as  theEarth^t 
a  type  of  the  other,  sometimes  for  the  precision,  sometimes  for 
the  intensity  of  the  essential  distinctions,  which  always  turn  on 
the  degree  of  Unity.  Now  Fetichism  directly  prepared  this 
final  conception  when  it  instituted  the  fundamental  assimila- 
tion of  all  beings.  Uninstructed  instinct  had  a  sounder  presen- 
timent then  of  the  general  work  to  be  performed  by  our  race, 
than  vain  reason  could  attain  in  the  succeeding  stages.  For  we 
must  attribute  to  the  Fetichist  regime,  the  first  sketch  of  the 
great  notion  established  in  the  introduction  to  this  treatise, 
which  represents  the  Vital  Order,  under  the  direction  of  Huma- 
nity, as  gradually  modifying  the  Material  Order,  by  which, 
however,  it  never  ceases  to  be  dominated  (i.  498). 

It  is  very  important  that  we  should  connect  with  our  first  Thiaimpiiee 
ancestors  this  ripe  appreciation  of  the  tnie  political  art,  which  ^orai  di«po- 
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tfx^Jtf'Jk  m  irnMirtij  firyyirri^  t^ie  vri>ie  real  v^ar^  br  the 
hsi'^*^.  ^ft'^jjysijfi^  fA  %  wise  ararîtr.    liât  ve  g<5t  it 
tij^::m  GtnitrA  b&  d«&kd,  vben  v«  recognise   ^>^^ 
al'vsii'e,  Lh6ietv>,  bat  uictioiiH^  tbe  inofal  diçpjiçiri' 
i&  tii  (<>r  iLis  eternal  irnergr  of  VnaHtT  a^mmst  Ifatenalitr. 
lo  fact,  frat^nntjii  not  o«Jt  ahiajs  o3mpadbie^tIi  ineqiialitT, 
btrt  iJ  XJi^  fint  (»Dditic«i  of  all  true  nbordicadosi,  smoe  no 
hkrrarcby  can  coniift  of  antagonistic  beings, 
^jgjjjj^         The  domestication  of  animah  is  an  eridsnce,  not  only  of 
I  'iMiiti.    t}j^  moral  jy/irer  of  FeticLinn,  bat  of  inteUectual  achievements 
wbich  now-ardajf  are  too  mudi  looked  dovn  upon.      For  it 
cotiM  not  have  been  accomplished  without  being  accompanied, 
and  e\'en  preceded,  by  real  knowledge  respecting  the  creatures 
in  question.     How  valuable  this  was  we  shall  the  better  feel, 
if  we  consider  that  no   further   progress   of  consequence  was 
made  in  the  moral  and   mental   study  of  animals,  until  the 
advent  of  Positivism.     Theologism,   especially  of  the  Mono- 
theistic type,  allowing  them  to  be  r^arded  with  a  cruel  pride, 
was  little  fitted  to  assist  an  investigation  which  can  never  suc- 
ceed if  devoid  of  sympathy. 
l!Xii!SZ'^        ^^^  ^^  ^^  place  to  point  out  the  superiority,  even  at  the 
^i^i^'Jl^  preseDt  day,  of  this  Fetichist  knoi^ledge  over  our  \-ain  disser- 
^^J2!^     tations,  because  it  relates  exclusively  to  man's  Practical  prc- 
nSujut^  gresg,  and  is  not  to  be  enumerated  along  with  the  Intellectual 
results  of  the  system.     However  that  may  be,  these  notions 
are  so  bound  up  with  Fetichism,  that  we  find  them  even  among 
tribes  of  himters,  some  of  which  have  got  so  far  as  to  employ 
the  horse,  and,  above  all,  among  pastoral  peoples,  with  whom 
the  domestication  of  animals  is   often  carried   far.      All  this 
practical    developement    is    essentially    prior     to    sacerdotal 
influence,  wliich  ordinarily  does  no  more  than  regularise  and 
consolidate  it. 
2'*5fJJ^"  The  same  special  knowledge  is  also  connected,  though  less 

completely,  with  the  vast  destruction  of  animals  which  Feti- 
chists  had  to  accomplish  in  order  that  man  might  really  have 
posscHsion  of  his  terrestrial  domain.  Vainly  does  scientific 
pride  strive  to  put  this  gi-eat  ser\'ice  out  of  sight,  by  attri- 
buting its  principal  results  to  pretended  physical  catastrophes. 
To  dentroy  the  untameable  species  among  the  larger  animals^- 
tho  onlv  formidable  rivals  of  man — was  as  much  the  work  of 
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the  primitive  populations  as  to  incorporate  the  tameable  ;  the 
two  operations  being  naturally  connected. 

As  for  the  arts  concerned  with  inorganic  existence.  Fetichism  w  Zaoria. 

nio  Ordtr* 

certainly  gave  the  rudiments  of  those  which  chiefly  relate  to  our  Food^ototh. 
most  direct  material  needs,  namely  food,  clothing,  and  even 
shelter.  That  the  corresponding  professions  were  little  de- 
veloped, resulted  rather  from  the  insufficient  extension  of 
human  society  than  from  inaptitude  for  handicrafts.  We  have 
direct  proof  of  this  in  the  remarkable  works  executed  by 
Fetichists  at  the  present  day  with  rude  tools.  The  great 
societies  founded  on  Astrolatry,  though  quickly  destroyed, 
lasted  long  enough  to  leave  convincing  proofs  of  their  skill 
in  almost  all  the  mechanical  arts.  Thus  the  only  real  fault  of 
the  Fetichist  regime,  in  this  respect,  is  its  unsuitability  to  the 
formation  of  vast  societies. 

In  considering  these  useful  arts,  we  should  be  specially  alive  istm  tbt 
to  the  importance  of  always  placing  ourselves  at  the  Synthetic  tiMMArts 
point  of  view,  so  as  never  to  neglect  any  of  the  essential  aspects  irMdtd  from 
of  our  indivisible  nature.    The  need  of  this  rule  was  fully  proved  »tber  thu 
when  we  just  now  attributed  the  principal  industrial  successes  point  of 
of  Humanity  to  the  moral  dispositions  of  Fetichism.    But  it 
extends  even  to  the  humblest  arts,  for,  having  a  human  pur- 
pose, they  cannot  be  historically   judged  on  purely  material 
grounds.      I  will  only  instance  clothing,  in  which  we  ought 
to  see  a  moral  and  social  institution,  rather  than  an  invention 
of  mere  physical  utility.     The  fact  that  it  arose  in  all  climates 
dearly  proves  that  the  end  sought  was  not  so  much  material 
protection  as  inward  purification.     It  was  the  earliest  real  step 
in  that  noble  discipline  which  man  has  instituted  for  the  direct 
improvement  of  his  own  nature,  by  a  continuous  repression  of 
his  coarsest  and  strongest  instincts. 

A  struggle  so  necessary  for  our  conservation  could  not  wait 
for  the  slow  rise  of  a  priesthood,  which  did  not,  as  some  have 
thought,  originate,  but  only  systematised  it.  The  dangers 
attending  a  free  play  of  the  sexual  instinct  must  have  been  soon 
felt  by  the  women,  whom  it  threatened,  and  by  the  old  men, 
who  had  ceased  to  be  its  slaves.  No  priestly  influence  has 
hitherto  done  as  much  as  the  spontaneous  wisdom  of  these  two 
classes  did,  to  develope  the  institution  of  clothing,  and  even  the 
other  practices  which  bear  upon  our  personal  pmity. 
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b5l2?5r-  With  respect  to  the  arts  which  lie  between  the  Organic 
^9^  and  Inorganic  fields  of  human  industry  (p.  43),  the  insuflBciency 
oidn.  vixt.  of  Fetichism  must  be  held  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  For 
we  are  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  the  institution  of  fire,  the 
first  basis  of  all  our  chemical  operations,  the  principal  difficulty 
of  which  was  thus  surmounted  in  advance.  We  see  the  primi- 
tive doctrine,  long  before  Astrolatry,  spontaneously  extending  its 
universal  sanction  even  to  purely  artificial  states  of  fire,  for  the 
conservation  of  which  at  first  there  was  need  of  such  an  adora- 
tion, regulated  subsequently  by  the  priesthood. 

To  Fetichism  then  must  be  attributed  the  decisive  institu- 
tion of  the  whole  range  of  useful  arts,  the  higher,  the  lower,  and 
even  the  intermediate,  and  that  with  no  more  serious  imperfec- 
tions than  such  as  resulted  from  its  insufficient  aptitude  for 
public  life. 
SsoSuS?^*        To  complete  the  Concrete  Appreciation  of  the  Fetichist 
uSSm."^'    regime,  it  only  remains  that  I  should  judge  its  Social  results. 
Th§  FUDiij.         Our  Abstract  Examination  has  already  marked  its  complete 
aptitude  as  regards  the  Family,  all  the  elements  of  which 
spontaneously  develope  themselves  under  its  rule,  when  the 
surrounding  conditions  are'not  too  unfavourable. 
2J^çg^  What  I  said  then  on  polygamy  showed  sufficiently  that  it 

Ï*"***"»-  ought  to  be  judged  by  comparison,  not  with  the  better  forms 
that  human  marriage  afterwards  took,  but  with  the  purely 
imimal  state  which  had  preceded  it.  We  shall  always  have  to 
carry  our  minds  back  to  that  primitive  institution,  if  we  would 
appreciate  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  sexual  instinct, 
disposing  man  to  feel  more  and  more  the  just  influence  of 
woman.  The  réclusion  prescribed  by  Fetichist  marriage 
testifies  to  the  importance  which  the  dominant  sex  already 
attaches  to  the  loving  sex.  It  even  indicates,  with  a  necessary 
exaggeration,  the  purely  domestic  life  ever  appropriate  to 
woman,  her  primitive  liberty  having  been  but  the  result  of  a 
brutal  abandonment.  Besides,  its  constraint  is  compensated  by 
a  leisure  without  which  the  true  feminine  qualities  would  never 
have  been  developed. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Family  is  esta- 
blished— Man  ought  to  support  Woman — could  not  have  arisen 
in  a  more  decisive  shape.  In  the  state  of  society  resulting  firom 
primitive  manners,  polygamy  is  often  a  valuable  corrective  of 
the  terrible  animosities  which  then  separated   the  dififerent 
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communities.  It  tends  to  moderate  their  struggles  by  multiply- 
ing family  alliances.  Sometimes  it  thus  unites  hostile  tribes 
by  awarding  to  the  conqueror  the  widows  or  daughters  of  the 
conquered.  Even  in  much  later  times  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  this 
institution  that  it  affords  a  means  of  worthily  recompensing  the 
services  and  devotion  of  women.  There  have  been  many 
instances  among  Mussulmans  of  a  just  transformation  of  slaves 
into  wives,  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  or  admiration.  A  gene- 
rosity equivalent  to  this,  and  under  better  forms,  will  hereafter 
be  regularised,  but  not  until  the  normal  manners  of  Humanity 
have  been  sufficiently  developed. 

In  this  earliest  constitution  of  the  household,  we  must  note  Adoption, 
also  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  the  principle  of  adoption, 
the  frequent  exercise  of  which,  even  then,  worthily  foreshadowed 
the  systematic  extension  awaiting  it  under  the  final  regime. 
This  practice,  like  polygamy,  often  repairs  the  principal  disasters 
of  Fetichist  wars  by  taking  the  children  of  the  conquered  into 
the  families  of  the  conquerors.  The  two  institutions  are  besides 
connected  imder  two  aspects  ;  for  polygamic  manners  would  pre- 
dispose to  adoption,  whether  a  man  had  many  wives  or  none. 

To  the  Primitive  Regime  also  must  be  attributed  the  spon-  siattry. 
taneous  foundation  of  another  domestic  institutioD,  of  which  the 
initial  mode  was  long  necessary,  and  which,  in  its  regenerated 
form  of  free  labour,  will  always  remain  highly  useful.  Although 
the  principal  developement  of  slavery  is  necessarily  connected 
with  the  Polytheistic  age,  in  which  alone  it  fulfilled  its  chief 
purpose — namely  to  support  military  societies — it  certainly 
originated  with  Fetichism.  It  there  frequently  becomes,  like 
polygamy  and  adoption,  a  compensation  for  the  ravages  of  war, 
when  the  material  situation  is  so  far  improved  that  the 
conqueror  can  utilise  the  labour  of  the  conquered.  This  we 
frequently  observe  among  pastoral  peoples,  and  sometimes  even 
among  those  who  hunt  on  horseback. 

The  Abstract  examination  of  Fetichism  has  already  proved  Fetidiiim 
that  it  is  much  less  suitable  to  civic  than  to  domestic  life.    I  tbegwm 
have  however  shown  that  we  owe  to  it  the  first  outline  of  the  ufe. 
City  no  less  than  of  the  Family,  although  it  could  not  develope 
the  former  to  the  same  degree.     The  touching  affection  of  each 
negro  for  his  own  tribe  indicates  that  the  Primitive  Religion 
has  a  spontaneous  aptitude  for  producing  small  but  strongly 
constituted  societies.     It  is  however  opposed  in  two  ways  to 


lixityùt 
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the  direct  extension  of  human  association  beyond  such  narrow 
limits,  first  by  its  multiplicity  of  beliefs,  and  secondly  because 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  decisive  rise  of  a  spiritual  authority. 
In  matters  temporal  its  tendency  is  towards  the  same  imperfec- 
tion, since  it  is  incompatible  with  any  vast  deVelopement  of 
military  authority,  the  only  sort  then  possible. 

But  radically  defective  as  Fetichism  was  with  respect  to 
public  life,  that  did  not  prevent  it  from  presiding  exclusively 
at  the  first  of  the  revolutions  of  society,  the  one  which  in  reality 
was  the  most  decisive,  since  it  furnished  the  necessary  basis  for 
all  the  others.  I  allude  to  the  establishment  of  settled  habita- 
tion, and  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  priesthood,  for  which 
Humanity,  as  I  have  proved,  will  ever  be  indebted  to  its 
Primitive  Regime.  These  two  immense  social  services  are 
naturally  connected  by  the  link  of  Astrolatry  which  followed 
the  first  and  led  to  the  second.  Astrolatric  priesthood  I  have 
already  sufficiently  described,  and  its  developement  belongs  to  a 
later  time  ;  but  the  establishment  of  sedentary  life  must  be 
specially  examined  here,  as  being  the  principal  social  result  of 
the  Fetichist  Regime. 
iBdioTtfor  The  aptitude  of  the  Primitive  Religion  in  this  respect  is 
^  incontestable,  since  it  is  a  direct  consequence  of  its  special 
characteristic — the  adoration  of  matter.  Our  attachment  to 
our  native  soil  must  have  received  a  powerful  sanction  when  our 
principal  worship  was  habitually  addressed  to  objects  happening 
to  be  fixed  there.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  affection 
of  Fetichists  for  their  localities,  even  when  these  are  disadvan- 
tageous. A  more  complete,  though  less  spontaneous,  patriotism 
afterwards  came  of  the  steady  growth  of  public  life,  and  nothing 
else  could  have  produced  it. 
Mm  mate-  Had  it  not  been  for  this  artless  sentiment,  so  worthily 

would  not  hallowed  by  the  Primitive  Religion,  the  energetic  propensities 
•ndtoNeî"  which  drive  man  to  a  wandering  life  would  never  have  permitted 
settled  habitation,  the  principal  advantages  of  which  cannot  be 
appreciated  till  it  has  been  sufl&ciently  developed.  It  is  a 
mistake  therefore  to  attribute  this  transformation,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  to  calculations  founded  on  material  necessity.  The 
economic  difficulty  was  as  little  recognised  as  the  importance 
of  the  remedy,  which  nothing  but  a  religious  impulse  could 
have  caused  to  be  adopted.  Moreover,  the  whole  tendency 
of  the  P'eticbist  regime  seconded  this  impulse  by  giving  ex- 
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traordinary  value  to  domestic  ties,  which  are  always  incom- 
plete without  fixity  of  abode,  and  dispose  even  animals  thereto. 
To  this  general  tendency  polygamy,  in  a  more  special  sense, 
contributed,  by  withdrawing  us  more  from  a  wandering  life. 

An  exaggerated  conception  of  this  transformation  is  gene-  S^J^g^ 
rally  entertained.  It  is  imagined  that  there  was  an  abrupt  notatampc 
change  from  complete  vagabondage  to  inmiovable  residence. 
The  first  state  only  existed  among  exceptional  types,  which  have 
not  yet  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  stage  long 
remained  insufiScient.  There,  as  everywhere  else,  we  must 
recognise  that  progress  was  slow  and  gradual.  To  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  this  decisive  revolution,  it  is  important 
even  to  connect  with  it  the  general  institution  of  property  in 
land. 

All  objects  that  are  used  by  one  individual  alone,  and  by  ]^^^J*^ 
him  continuously,  were  always  subject  to  personal  appropriation,  ^^^^JJ^ 
at  least  among  freemen.  Were  it  not  for  the  social  disorder  ^•▼«b* 
caused  by  modem  anlurchy,  anything  so  painfully  anomalous, 
and  yet  so  common,  as  the  absence  of  property  in  furniture  and 
even  in  clothing,  would  be  incomprehensible  except  in  slavery. 
But  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  is  a  much  later  institution, 
xmd  its  roots  are  less  natural.  To  the  generality  of  families 
indeed  it  is  not  suitable,  except  to  the  extent  needed  for  a 
dwelling,  which,  from  the  material  point  of  view,  forms  the 
complement  of  clothing  and  furniture,  while  under  the  moral 
aspect  it  becomes  necessary  as  the  seat  of  private  worship. 
With  that  exception,  most  citizens  must  always  remain  without 
property  in  the  soil,  which  for  the  good  of  society  has  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  proprietors.  The  explana- 
tions in  the  second  volume  (ii.  145,  334),  completed  by  those  in 
the  fomrth,  place  this  beyond  a  doubt  even  in  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural labourers.  But  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that 
the  soil  remained  unclaimed  until  the  complete  establishment 
of  sedentary  life. 


Long  before  land  was  appropriated  by  individuals,  it  was  JJ^^^- 
subject  to  collective  property,  an  institution  too  little  under-  SJJJ^^ 
stood  now-a-days,  though  we  may  still  observe  numerous  and 
decisive  examples  of  it.  This  earliest  form  of  property  must 
have  always  ejristed,  even  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  hunters, 
who  must  needs  possess  the  vast  tracts  indispensable  to  their 
existence.    Their  wanderings,  though  seeming  to  be  imlimited. 


tiiu»:  ♦a*',!  trliii  ÎJ  Î3>  t2jé  îaiîr  cf  r»girif::g  r?r^f  a»  *l£'-^ 

l^  Feti^.Llft  tr.iea  tt  vil*!  be  fïiScîcEi  e^liiSjce  «^  lii»  reality  rf 
tL*j  pott^^f^ioti,  *Ld  tL^îr  frec^^rct  L»dliiiés  arc  cclj  ico  jcrocj 
a  c/>r.f:rniâJ^i/^  <>f  it. 
^^  Be*w*:en  tLii  €cILe3:^7e   apprspciarijo,  and  cisiplrte  psr- 

fiw«'  tririii^ivTi,  bj  wLich  ajrlc^Jt^iire  be^ziiu  to  »:::per3ede  piftuia^ 
Ix^ore  tbi  tn^  àied^nttarr  life  ba»  b=«i  estaclisbcd-  Tbc:  tribe 
cerf^  a  part  of  itj  domain  for  «ome  rears  to  tirnHifS  wbo 
wish  t/>  cultirate  it,  in  ordo'  to  appropriate  to  themâelres  its 
principal  jrrod^ice.  Thu*  arises  a  sort  of  collective  fenning, 
iLi^i^Uj  without  rent  and  temporarr. 

In  tïiis  wâT  the  collective  appropriation' of  the  soil,  common 
to  all  primitive  peoples,  leads  to  a  domestic  and  partial  appro- 
priation of  it,  in  proportion  as  cultivation  prevails  over  hunting 
and  pa>,tjjra;^e.  For  it  is  so^jn  felt  how  important  such  pc»sies- 
«'on  in  t/}  the  permanent  succès  of  that  sort  of  industry.  But 
th'5  mere  material  motive  would  not  at  first  have  attached 
iracli  family  to  its  p>o;tion  of  land,  if  the  moral  impulses  result- 
ing from  Feticliiiîm  had  not  spontaneously  determined  such 
fixity.  For  the  practical  advantages  of  fixity  would  not  be 
appreciated  until  it  had  been  to  some  extent  realised. 

In  ri.-cognising  these  two  successive  steps  towards  an  insti- 
tution   neoe.ssarily   of    late   growth,    we   see    how   profoundly 
irrational  are  the  different  metaphysical  dreams,  some  anarchi- 
cfil,  others  retro^'rade,  which  suppose  that  the  soil  of  the  West 
suddenly  passed  from  an  entirely  unoccupied  state  to  the  form 
of  prop<;rty  now  prevailing. 
T».fn  Mfionf         The  Lcr^at  Intellectual  and  even  Practical  results  of  Feti- 
if«^«.iif*  of      clilHm  have  been  already  set  forth  :  its  Domestic  influence  has 
^^alumior   ^^^^   «liown  to  bc  admirable,  and    it  now  appears  that,  not- 
Ciirio  union,    withntandiug  its    natural  insufficiency  with  respect  to  public 
life,  it  contributes   powerfully  towards  the  rise  of  the  State. 
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But  this  service  coincides  necessarily  with  the  approach  of  its 
dissolution,  since  its  Astrolatric  phase  spontaneously  gives  birth 
to  Polytheism.  This  fundamental  transition  I  have  now  to 
examine.  My  general  estimate  of  our  Primitive  Regime 
would  not  be  complete  if  I  did  not  thus  directly  connect  it 
with  my  philosophy  of  history  as  a  whole. 

Hiffh  as  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  properties  of  Feti-  traxoto» 

1  .  X         y        1        t  •       t  1  non  FKX%- 

chism,  and  great  as  are  its  results  both  theoretical  and  prac-  caiaif ,  pp. 
tical,  its  profoimd  political  insufficiency  stamps  it  as  a  purely 
provisional  state,  admirably  suited  to  the  infancy  of  our  race,  ^'^gj*" 
but  tending  to  make  that  infancy  eternal.     For  by  this  defect  ^gJ^bS? 
it  prevented  the  formation  of  the  Great  Being,  whose  princi-  JJjJflJ^^: 
pal  attributes,  in  all  other   respects,  it  exhibited  in  rough 
outline.    The  only  sign  of  the  appearance  of  Humanity  was  a 
multitude  of  little  groups,  each  aspiring  to  universal  expansion 
and  all  incapable  of  attaining  it. 

With  such  dispersion,  the  dilSerent  aptitudes  of  Fetichism 
itself  could  not  be  fairly  developed. 

While  profoundly  consecrating  Feeling,  Fetichism  afforded  A»*®^®^' 
it  no  field  for  developement  except  private  life.  Now  Feel- 
ing, when  not  connected  with  public  life,  falls  short  not  only 
in  dignity  but  in  solidity.  Here  therefore  we  find  Fetichism 
laying  the  necessary  foundation  of  the  social  state,  but  not  able 
to  build  it  up.  It  stimulated  the  first  growth  of  Feeling,  but 
did  not  direct  it  towards  its  principal  end. 

From  its  political  insufficiency  it  became  yet  more  im-  ^^^*'' 
favourable  to  Activity,  which  was  thus  deprived  of  all  great 
habitual  purpose,  whether  industrial  or  military. 

With  respect  to  Intellect,  its  completest  domain,  Fetichism  Aatointei- 

loot.    Its  ilD' 

could   satisfy  only  our  earliest  infancy,  in  which  observation  perfection  in 
prevails  over  reflection,  and  even  the  contemplation  of  objects  must  be  ex- 
over  that  of  events  (p.  31).     As  the  need  for  the  second  pre-  ther. 
paratory  regime  was  caused  especially  by  this  imperfection  of 
the  first,  a  fuller  examination   is  here  necessary  than  was 
required  for  Feeling  and  Activity. 

Fetichism  founded  admimbly  our  spontaneous  conception  of  Fetichiim 

^  ^  contemplttof 

the  whole  real  or  objective  world  ;  but  it  was  radically  imsuited  ^^^^ 
to  direct  us  in  systematically  constructing  the  universal  or  "^^^^^^^^J^A- 
subjective   harmony.     For  the   Natural   Order   can  be  ti'uly  »!«• 
known  to  us  only  as  regards  phenomena,  which  are  simple, 
and  never  as  regards  existences,  which  are  composite  (p.  69). 
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Again,  the  laws  which  direct  our  activity  are  not  concrete  but 

abstract,  activity  having  to  do  not  with  substances  but  with 

their  properties.      Fetichism,    therefore,  in   consecrating  an 

observation  which  was  exclusively  synthetic,  only  instituted  a 

pure  empiricism,  as  barren  in  practice  as  it  was  incompatible 

with  theory. 

This  Con-  It  prepared  the  way  for  sound  philosophy  by  proclaiming  the 

ttmidiiuoii    permanence  of  every  species,  the  first  basis  of  any  Real  Order. 

oogniaertga-  But  it  could  uot  ao  OU   to   direct   the   elaboration   of  the 

lanty  in 

phimomena.  Natural  Harmony  which  consists  in  the  constancy  of  the  rela- 
tions of  succession  or  similitude  in  different  phenomena,  varying 
in  nothing  but  intensity.  This  immovability  of  arrangement, 
in  the  midst  of  variety  of  degree,  is  necessarily  unnoticed 
by  the  concrete  contemplation  which  alone  is  consecrated  by 
Fetichism.  In  fact  the  variation  of  intensity  obscures  the 
constancy  of  arrangement,  except  where  the  attention  is 
directed  to  general  phenomena  instead  of  to  particular 
bodies. 

If  we  fix  our  attention  on  particular  bodies,  they  appear 
to  admit  of  arbitrary  perturbations  which  would  suggest  to 
us  the  wildest  fancies,  if  Fetichism  did  not  meet  us  with  its  doc- 
trine of  permanence  of  species.  But  then  again,  as  this  dogma 
is  at  that  stage  held  absolutely,  the  objects  to  which  it  applies 
appear  to  be  exempt  from  any  modification,  artificial  or  natural, 
except  that  real  changes  are  explained  by  the  conception  of 
new  substances  similarly  immovable.  The  Speculative  spirit 
loves  to  discover  constancy  in  the  midst  of  variety  ;  the  Prac- 
tical spirit  loves  to  introduce  variations,  but  with  an  instinctive 
submission  to  law.  Now  Fetichism  keeps  back  both  spirits 
alike,  by  leaving  us  to  fluctuate  continually  between  complete 
immobility  and  unlimited  disorder. 
coSmu^  From  whatever  point  then  it  is  judged,  this  intellectual  and 

tionofPhe-  fiocial  regime  had  to  cease  entirely,  or,  after  preparing  the  way 
•Jf«^4^  for  several  forms  of  progress,  it  would  have  prevented  the  final 
rSchtam,     realisation  of  any  of  them.      But  althousfh  its  characteristic 

•nd  insenii-  •'  i 

^MMdw-  persistency  made  it  last  longer  than  any  of  the  other  provisional 
systems,  its  natural  dissolution,  or  rather  its  spontaneous  trans- 
formation, became  as  inevitable  as  it  was  indispensable. 
Hiunanity  got  through  the  most  decisive  and  difficult  of  all 
the  revolutions  belonging  to  her  Initiation  without  any  pro- 
'lounced   struggle.     The  happy  spontaneity    of  this  change, 
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which  now  helps  to  obscure  its  high  importance,  resulted  from 
the  fundamental  defect  of  the  Fetichist  dogma  with  regard  to 
contemplation  of  the  Abstract,  upon  which  scientific  meditation 
chiefly  depends.  For  contemplation  of  the  Concrete,  being  only 
suitable  to  esthetic  meditation,  could  never  suffice  for  either 
our  theoretic  or  practical  needs,  which  always  relate  more  to 
conoeption  than  to  expression. 

Profound  as  is  the  philosophical  contrast,  between  the  inertia  Jjjjj^j^^ 
and  the  activity  successively  attributed  to  matter,  the  human  ^2|[[^?' 
mind  passes  spontaneously  from  the  second  hypothesis  to  the 
first,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  study  phenomena  rather  than 
examine  objects.  We  may  see  this  decisive  transition  repeated 
every  day  in  the  individual  growth  of  om*  children,  as  their 
observation,  &om  being  synthetic,  becomes  analytic.  In  fact, 
we  have  only  to  extend  to  phenomena  the  explanation  at 
first  applied  to  objects,  and  gods  at  once  take  the^  place  of 
fetiches,  the  active  existence  of  each  material  object  becoming 
passive. 

Being  thus  led   to  consider  every  property  common  to  ^^^9^ 
several   objects  independently  of  eacJi   of  them,  the  mind,  whowjih 
seeking  causes  in  default   of  laws,  naturally  attributes  the  poMniSi^ 
phenomenon  to  some  supernatural  Will,  which  can  no  longer 
be  supposed  to  reside  in  any  of  the  real  substances.    But  the 
conception  of  this  purely  subjective  being  always  continues  to 
be  formed  from  some  one  of  the  objective  types  which,  by 
abstraction,   it   generalises.      This    twofold    operation  is  so 
natural  to  our  minds,  that  children  spontaneously  accomplish  it 
during  the  second  septennial  period,  and  sometimes  before  the 
end  of  the  first.    A  single  decisive  example  will  be  sufficient  as 
an  illustration. 

Contemplation  of  the  concrete  was  never  so  predominant  as  ^"gj^ 
entirely  to  exclude  all  abstract  contemplation.  With  the  penonifled. 
humblest  tribes  the  general  notion  of  Death  always  arose  from 
a  spontaneous  comparison  between  some  particular  cases,  the 
feital  phenomenon  common  to  all  of  which  struck  them  forcibly» 
Only  superficial  observers  can  be  misled  by  the  absence  of  traces 
of  this  procesfr  in  language. 

At  tiie  present  day,  to  the  mind  which  has  ceased  to  search 
for  Causes  and  only  aims  at  discovering  Laws,  by  connecting 
each  phenomenon  with  others  according  to  an  observed  or  fore- 
seen relation,  this  general  fact  of  Death  suggests  merely  an 
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abstxact  coDoeption,  fixed  by  a  special  denomination.  But  under 
the  absolute  regime,  which  alone  suits  the  in&ncj  either  of  the 
indiridual  man  or  of  the  race,  the  process  is  quite  different. 
There,  Death  becomes  a  distinct  being  with  attributes  formed 
by  generalisation,  and  with  an  arbitrary  power  which  accounts 
for  its  diversity  of  operation  (p.  31).     As  for  its  special  per- 
sonification, that  always  results  from  the  simple  idealisation  of 
some  indixidual  type.     Many  maladies  still  furnish  us  with 
habitual  examples  of  the  same  process,  which  is  especially  per- 
ceptible with  respect  to  fever. 
y         In  this  way  the  necessary  mixture  of  abstract  with  concrete 
wbîcfa    '_    contemplation  always  generated  some  germs  of  true  Polytheism 
Fcdchtam.     in  the  midst  of  the  purest  Fetichism.     Both  these  mental  ope- 
the  latent      ratious  havc  been  gradually  developed  by  our  practical  impulses, 
KSirity.     which  directed  our  intellect  towards  the  study  of  general  laws, 
because  these  alone  could  be  a  guide  for  action.    Now  general 
laws  can  be  concerned  with  nothing  but  phenomena,  the  only 
normal  domain  of  our  speculations  and  activity.     It  is  there- 
fore to  nascent  positivity  that  we  must  ascribe  the  spontaneous 
transformation  of  Fetichism  into  Polytheism  which  takes  place 
when  the  study  of  events  begins  to  prevail  over  the  observation 
of  objects.    The  latter  continues  to  be  necessary,  but  only  as 
the  basis  of  the  former,  since  every  property  must  be  seated  in 
some  object. 
ilSSSSj  ^^  ^  ^^y  ^^^  ^  complete  this  explanation,  by  pointing 

Jjj^jitWi  out  the  general  fitness  of  the  Astrolatric  phase  to  help  on  most 
powerfully  this  gradual  revolution,  which  had  already  been 
carried  a  long  way  before  the  natural  rise  of  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  In  fact,  the  inaccessibility  of  the  stars,  their 
peculiar  regularity,  and  even  their  imiversality  as  a  spectacle, 
are  so  many  motives  for  referring  to  them  all  terrestrial  pheno- 
mena which  do  not  easily  lend  themselves  to  the  personifications 
of  Polytheism.  Thus  was  gradually  formed  the  earliest  Astro» 
logy,  daughter  of  Astrolatry  and  mother  of  Astronomy,  by 
spontaneously  exaggerating  the  real  subordination  of  the  earth 
to  the  heavens. 
DruShood  ^^^®  scientific  tendency  is  profoundly  strengthened  by  the 

ïîttohîrt'"    logical  character  peculiar  to  the  study  of  the  stars,  in  which 
pianfttioDi.     there  is  less  difference  between  abstract  and  concrete  contem- 
plation than  in  any  other  department  of  knowledge.     Lastly, 
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Social  influences  largely  contributed  to  develope  this  transition. 
For  the  priesthood,  which  was  bom  of  Astrolatry,  would  be 
ever  increasing  the  scope  of  its  speculations  and  its  practical 
authority,  by  checking  purely  fetichist  explanations,  so  as  more 
and  more  to  systematise  the  primitive  faith.  It  is  true  that 
the  stars,  as  thus  conceived,  do  not  coincide  with  the  corre- 
sponding Gods.  But  the  usual  names  of  the  latter  would  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  how  they  were  always  derived  from  the 
former,  when  the  extension  of  terrestrial  and  especially  of 
human  attributes,  made  it  necessary  to  apply  the  universal 
Polytheistic  transformation  to  the  celestial  bodies  also. 

From  the  Fetichist  spirit,  then,  under  the  latent  impulse  of  ^ff^  ^ 
the  Positive  spirit,  spontaneously  springs  the  Theological  spirit.  £^^ 
But  we  must  remark  that,  from  this  same  source  proceed  not  2^]i*^ 
only  G-ods,  but  also  those  accessory  emanations  known  as 
Entities.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  true  origin  of  the  Meta- 
physical spirit  also,  the  natural  office  of  which  is  to  smooth 
the  way  for  all  our  mental  revolutions.  Entities  are  in  fact 
something  intermediate  between  Gods  and  Fetiches,  having  a 
sort  of  mysterious  capacity  for  accommodating  themselves  to 
either.  For  while  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  concrete 
objects  which  the  Fetichist  worships,  they  are  yet,  like  the 
Gods,  generalisations  from  phenomena.  But  this  ambiguous 
character,  which  calls  up  no  distinct  image  in  the  mind,  is  a 
sufficient  indication  that  they  could  not  arise  except  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  rise  of  supernatural  powers.  When  men  came 
to  believe  in  Gods,  they  would  look  on  concrete  objects  as  so 
much  passive  matter.  But  in  place  of  the  activity  ascribed  to 
these  latter  by  the  Fetichist,  the  Theologist  would  suppose 
them  to  possess  a  certain  special  aptitude  to  undergo  the  divine 
influence.  For  a  God  could  not  govern  a  particular  substance 
from  a  distance  without  leaving  in  it  a  fixed  emanation  as  his 
representative.  This  ontological  spirit  thus  shows  itself,  from 
its  very  birth,  critical  towards  the  fetichist  system  which  it 
modifies,  although  it  remains  organic  as  long  as  the  theological 
system  which  it  aids  is  in  vogue. 

Such  is  the  general  principle  of  the  greatest  of  the  revolu- 
tions through  which  Humanity  passes  in  its  progress  towards 
maturity.  Its  essential  consequences  naturally  belong  to  the 
following  chapters.     We  shall  judge  it  to  be  almost  as  much  a 
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social  as  an  intellectual  revolutian,  if  we  regard  the  final  pbaae 
of  Feticbism  as  a  normal  transition  towards  Polytheism.    For 
it  is  thus  connected  with  the  greatest  temporal  and  the  greatest 
spiritual  modification  which  Humanity  has  up  to  this  time 
undergone,  in  the  rise,  almost  simultaneously,  of  settled  habi- 
tation and  a  distinct  priesthood. 
'S/SLiLi.        I  B^^  conclude  this  décisive  chapter  by  establishing  in 
ggjgg  to  ^^^^  ^  principle  of  general  application  which,  in  the  following 
FMitifiai.    volume,  will  assume  a  high  practical  importance. 

In  describing  the  character  of  Fetichism  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  show  its  fundamental  affinity  to  Positivism.  That 
the  two  extreme  regimes  should  come  thus  close  to  one  anothef , 
is  of  radical  importance  to  the  true  philosophy  of  history,  in 
which  there  could  be  no  unity  of  conception  without  such  a 
conformity.  We  now  recognise,  what  was  stated  by  anticipation 
in  the  preceding  volume,  that  Positivism  difiers  from  Fetichism 
only  by  its  theoretic  distinction  between  Life  and  Activity,  from 
which  results  its  practical  substitution  of  the  worship  of  produc- 
tions for  that  of  materials.* 
™*2Etei  ^^  consequence  of  this  close  affinity.  Humanity  might  pass, 

g^.;ggy  without  any  intermediate  stage,  from  its  Primitive  to  its  Final 
v^^»BOê,  state,  thereby  avoiding  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  dangers 
involved  in  the  Theological  transition,  and  the  subsequent 
Metaphysical  anarchy.  But  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  the 
mental,  and  still  more  that  the  social  process  could  be  shortened, 
in  the  original  evolution,  which  had  always  to  be  worked  out 
empirically,  by  the  spontaneous  steps  above  explained  and  con- 
stantly verified  in  a  manner  that  excludes  any  other  supposition. 
The  intermediate  stages  can  only  be  omitted,  where  the  develope- 
ment  of  an  individual  or  a  community  can  be  systematically 
directed,  and  sociological  laws  are  so  £Eir  known,  that  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  two  extreme  regimes  can  be  cultivated, 
and  their  conflicting  tendencies  got  rid  of. 

There  will  be  an  opportimity  for  a  valuable  explanation  of 
this  case  in  the  next  volume,  as  respects  the  numerous  fetichists 
of  central  Africa,  happily  beyond  the  reach  of  Western  empi- 
ricism. But  this  being  the  only  instance  in  which  such  a  reno- 
vation is  sufficiently  marked  as  applied  to  commimities,  I  shall 
be  able  to  extend  it  suitably,  to  the  more  easy  but  less  complete 
improvement  of  the  individual  evolution.  Here  I  must  confine 
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myself  to  a  general  indication  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
depends. 

This  may  be  reduced  to  a  decomposition  of  the  fetichist 
dogma,  into  the  two  essential  elements  necessarily  confounded 
therein.  Embracing  the  whole  External  Order,  and  leav- 
ing out  nothing  but  the  Human  Order,  the  type  by  which  it 
spontaneously  explains  everything,  this  system  comprehends  at 
once  the  inorganic  and  the  vital  kingdoms.  It  is  only  with 
respect  to  the  first  that  the  fetichist  principle  requires  ra- 
dical rectification  ;  as  regards  the  second  it  is  merely  a  general 
exaggeration. 

The  fetichist  mind  may  then  be  directly  led  to  distinguish  BydiKin. 
between  Activity  and  Life,  by  drawing  out  the  real  differences  fmn  ufe 
essentially  separating  these  two  spectacles  of  nature,  which  it  ^ 

is  always  contemplating.  Astrolatry  much  facilitates  this  way 
of  looking  at  them,  by  bringing  into  contrast  celestial  regu- 
larity, and  vital  instability.  But  this  direct  transition  is  suffi- 
ciently normal  to  be  consistent  with  even  the  first  phase  of 
Fetichism*  The  conception  is  one  which  will  not  be  com- 
pletely grasped,  unless  this  volume  should  be  studied  by  some 
Negro  thinker,  as  it  may  be,  now  that  all  forms  of  civilisation 
are  so  much  intermingled. 

When  once  Fetichist  philosophy  can  undergo  this  decisive  Tho  synth». 
decomposition,  it  must   pass  rapidly  into  the  Positive  state,  to  be  sub- 
For  the  theoretic  dualism  between  life  and  death,  which  only  iir<fa«?vein- 
admits  of  a  relative  synthesis,  thus  takes  the  place  of  the  unity  »iuu. 
confounding  the  two,  which  was  consecrated  by  the  absolute 
synthesis  (p.  100).     Then  Laws  thrust  aside  Causes  irrevocably, 
though   the   systématisation    continues  to    be   subjective,   in 
accordance  with  the  immovable  preponderance  of  the  Human 
type,   which    however  is    no    longer  the    individual   but   the 
species  (p.  27). 

While  this  change  consolidates  and  systématises  the  philosophy  The  inter. 
founded  by  om:  Fetichist  ancestors,  the  immense  lacuna,  which  tutges  nra 
that  philosophy  could  not  but  present  at  first,  is  entirely  filled  with  advon. 
up  (p.  81).     For  the  Vital  order  being  thus  distinguished  from 
the  Material,  becomes  a  deep-seated  link  between  it  and  the 
Human  order  so  as  to  constitute  at  last  a  truly  complete  system. 
The  principal  intellectual  office  which  Theologism  had  to  dis- 
charge, becomes  then  superfluous,  since  by  the  direct  change 
VOL.  III.  & 
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to  PositiTism  theoretic  completenesB  is  better  attained,  as  also 
the  practical  purpose,  which  is  the  only  real  reason  for  the 
intermediate  faiths. 

Having  now  qoite  completed  the  historical  examination  of 
Fetichism,  I  must  make  use  of  the  new  light  it  throws  on  the 
whole  Human  Evolution,  to  perfect,  in  the  following  chapter, 
my  former  general  judgment  on  the  principal  Theological 
pliase. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

POSITIYB  THEORY  OF  THE  THEOCRATIC  STATE;   OR  GENERAL 
APPRECIATION   OF  CONSERTATITE   POLYTHEISM. 

The  last  chapter  established  a  basis  for  the  whole  Philosophy  PnEFATonT 
of  History.    For  it  showed  that  we  can  trace  in  the  Spon- 
taneous regime  of  Humanity  the  various  essential  germs  of  aiSt^tm?- 
the  other  preparatory  states,  and  even  the  fundamental   out-  t^w"  Fetu 
line  of  the  Final  Order.     Although  the   original  evolution  piJiti^. 
could  never  pass  at  once  from  Fetichism  to  Positivism,  yet  ^^•n8^^iocîSS! 
the  possibility  of  omitting  Theologism,  when  the  course   of  întèi'icctMlL 
developement  can  be   properly  systematised,  warrants  us  in 
representing  this  intermediate  stage  as  a  vast  transition.     But 
since  it  was  both  indispensable  and  inevitable,  the  greater 
part  of  this  historical  treatise  must  be  devoted  to  a  careful 
examination  of  it,  with  the  proviso  that  we  always  keep  in 
view  its  true  purpose,  which  was  rather  Social  than  Intel- 
lectual. 

It  was  the  Political  inadequacy  of  Fetichism  that  more  Batitcouw 
than  anything  else  rendered  the  Theological  regime  necessary,  punxweoniy 
This  regime  could  not,  however,  fulfil  its  distinctive  mission  endliguic 
without  considerably  modifying  both  the  evolution  of  Specula-  l^lcuye 
tion  and   that  of  Activity,   by  the  constant  combination   of 
which  the  advance  of  Sociability  is  regulated.     This  transitory 
system  must  then  be  considered  here  in  its  whole  extent,  while 
we  take  care  to  avoid  all  illusion  as  to  its  nature  and  duration. 
Though  it  is  less  coherent  than  Fetichism,  we  must  as  before 
divide  the  appreciation  into  Abstract  and  Concrete.   I  shall  even 
have  to  dwell  at  far  greater  length  on  the  second  division  than 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Primitive  regime,  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  various  phases 
of  this  Transition.     To  it  I  shall  devote  this  and  the  three 
following  chapters.     The  last  of  these  will  deal  with  Mono- 
theism.    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  extreme  and 

X  2 
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eomplemeotaiy  {diaae  of  the  Human  TnitiaHon  wbi  really 
nothing  more  tlian  a  concentration  of  Polytheism,  which  alone 
conititates  in  all  respecta  tme  Theologinn. 

To  examine  folly  the  InteUectnal  Propertiea  of  the  Poly- 
theistic regime,  we  must  consider  in  succession,  its  Philoso- 
phic aptitude,  its  Scientific  efficacy,  and  its  Esthetic  influence. 
It  is  not  essential  that  the  subsequent  Concrete  Appreciation 
should  in  every  case  follow  this  order,  which  however  is  the 
normal  one. 

.  Viewed  Philosophically,  Polytheism  had  for  its  chief  object 
to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  Fetichism,  by  extending  to  the 
Human  Order  the  Provisional  Synthesis,  long  confined  of 
necessity  to  the  External  World.  The  principal  results  of  this 
decisive  complement  are  really  connected  with  the  Social 
destination  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  whole 
regime  of  Polytheism.  Still,  by  instituting  in  a  rudimentary 
form  the  great  Theoretic  Dualism  of  Man  and  the  World,  it 
directly  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  Intellect. 
This  conception  had  tiU  then  been  impossible. 

For  the  Fetiohistio  Philosophy  could  only  sanction  its  more 
fundamental  element,  which  it  was  forced  to  r^;ard  as  the 
sole  one.  This  concentration  of  our  thoughts  on  the  External 
Order  tended  to  strengthen  the  general  basis  which  Fetichism 
had  spontaneously  supplied  to  our  true  Intellectual  fiegime, 
for  it  intensified  Man's  sense  of  his  subordination  to  the  World. 
But  this  inestimable  service  could  not  be  rendered  without  pro- 
ducing a  most  injurious  influence  both  in  Theory  and  Practice  ; 
since  the  noblest  speculations  were  excluded  from  the  domain 
of  Doctrine,  and  the  restriction  of  that  domain  to  the  least 
modifiable  phenomena  gave  rise  to  an  absolute  Fatalism.  No 
doubt  these  two  tendencies  were  at  the  outset  inevitable  and 
even  indispensable,  but  too  long  a  protraction  of  them  would 
have  effectually  prevented  Human  Beason  from  ever  &irly 
starting  on  its  course.  It  was  Polytheism  alone  that  could 
emancipate  us  once  for  all  from  this  First  Childhood,  by  so 
remodelling  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  as  to  make  it  both  include 
the  Human  Order,  and  represent  the  External  Order — ^not 
excepting  the  Material  part  of  it — as  largely  modifiable. 
Though  the  Absolute  regime  was  thus  rendered  too  arbitrary 
in  either  Order,  it  admitted  of  no  other  natural  issue,  if  it  was 
to  fulfil  its  purpose  as  a  preparation. 
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Hence  the  two  Bystems  of  Causality — ^the  first  Direct,  the 
second  Indirect — concurred,  albeit  unequally,  in  the  funda- 
mental education  of  human  reason.  While  the  long  reign  of 
the  first  lasted,  Man  learnt  to  submit  to  the  World  but  had 
no  hope  of  modifying  it.  During  the  Transition  instituted  by 
the  second,  our  Intellect  marked  out  its  final  domain — ^the 
modification  of  Materiality  by  Humanity.  So  long  as  these 
two  great  services  are  isolated  and  considered  apart,  as  is  the 
modem  custom,  one  is  chiefly  struck  by  the  serious  dangers 
that  attended  them.  But  the  later  necessarily  linked  on  to  the 
earlier  ;  and  if  we  pay  proper  attention  to  this  close  connection 
we  soon  see  that  it  spontaneously  neutralised  the  defects  of 
both.  When  the  first  Fictitious  Synthesis  had  sufficiently 
consecrated  Order,  the  second  came  and  sanctioned  Progress. 

Could  Theologism  have  preceded  Fetichism,  its  influence 
upon  speculation  would  have  been  utterly  subversive,  as  tending 
to  set  Movement  above  Existence.  Impossible  though  such  an 
assumption  be,  I  must  here  point  out  this  Theological  leaning 
so  as  to  show  the  ftill  importonce  of  the  Fetichistic  antecedents 
which  counteracted  it. 

As  long  as  Direct  Causality  continues,  our  subjective  devia-  without thii 
tions  are  necessarily  kept  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  nt^u^on 
phenomena  actually  occurring  in  the  bodies  where  the  presiding  y?o\Mhm 
Wills  dwell.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case  when  each  substance  ^dtr  Poij. 
passively  submits  to  the  arbitrary  sway  of  an  external  Being,  ******°^ 
and  that  Being  a  pure  creation  of  the  imagination.     Then 
Subjectivity  admits^of  no  other  effectual  curb  than  the  general 
habits  of  Permanence  formed  under  the  prolonged  discipline 
of  Fetichism,  and  continued  through  the  natural  rectitude  of 
our   Intellect  notwithstanding  the    decay  of   the  Fetichistic 
regime.      Positivity  in  its  nascent  state  is  too  deficient  in 
energy,  and  still  more  in  generality,  to  offer  a  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  extravagances  of  Theology.   Strong  as  its  Fetichistic 
bases  were,  our  very  mental  constitution  was  often  rudely  shaken 
when  Causality  became  Indirect.     A  special  illustration  of  this 
disorder  was  furnished  by  the  serious  changes  which  the  Dogma 
of  the  Permanence  of  Species  underwent  when  Polytheism  gave 
an  unrestricted  sanction  to  arbitrary  metamorphoses. 

We  can  thus  see  how  the  general  guarantee  of  its  Feti- 
chist  education  proved  a  spontaneous  protection  to  Human 
Beason  against  the  divagations  attendant  upon  Theology.    As 
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supernatural  beliefs,  in  spite  of  the  reality  ascribed  to  them, 
remained  without  any  external  foundation,  they  were  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  disturbing  influences  issuing  from  their  internal 
source.  The  disorder  would  speedily  have  become  irreparable, 
had  not  the  Priesthood  which  of  necessity  arose  under  Astrolatry, 
before  the  ascendency  of  Polytheism,  instituted  a  continuous 
discipline  based  on  the  general  body  of  Fetichistic  antecedents. 

This  normal  guarantee  rested  principally  on  the  dogma  of 
Fatalism,  the  true  origin  of  which  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
It  originated  mvariably  with  Fetichism,  but  acquired  increased 
importance  under  Polytheism,  to  which  accordingly  it  is  usually 
referred.  The  Second  Absolute  Synthesis  extended  this  dogma 
with  the  general  body  of  its  doctrines  to  the  Human  Order, 
and  by  constantly  applying  it  develQped  its  natural  aptitude 
for  checking  the  extravagances  of  Polytheism.  Fatalism  is  the 
necessary  corrective  of  every  Theology,  and  what  is  more,  it  must 
outlast  the  various  Preparatory  Beligions  and  be  intimately  in- 
corporated, after  proper  reconstruction,  with  the  Final  Beligion. 
No  more  is  needed  for  its  complete  renovation  than  that,  instead 
of  remaining  absolute,  it  should  become  relative  under  the 
general  influence  of  the  Positive  principle. 

As  Fatalism  always  has  for  its  object  to  indicate  Order,  it  was 
obliged  to  represent  Order  as  onmodifiable,  so  long  as  its  modi- 
fiability  could  not  be  apprehended  and  was  even  inopportune. 
But  it  also  brings  out  the  secondary  modifications  of  Order, 
after  there  have  been  decisive  manifestations  of  them,  such 
manifestations  being  always  free  from  anything  arbitrary.  This 
Belative  Fatalism  is  sanctioned  in  the  fullest  manner  throughout 
the  Positive  Beligion,  by  which  it  is  definitively  extended  to  the 
Human  Order,  both  individual  and  collective.  Theologism 
could  carry  out  this  general  application  only  in  outline  and  in 
a  provisional  way,  the  idea  of  Fate  being  as  incompatible  with 
the  doctrine  of  Theology  as  it  is  appropriate  to  that  of  Direct 
Causality.  Its  influence  under  Polytheism  was  always  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  priesthood  who  borrowed  it  from  Fetichism 
for  repressing  subjective  extravagances. 

By  the  Positive  principle,  on  the  contrary,  Fatalism  in  the 
true  sense,  independent  of  all  artificial  discipline,  forms  the 
natural  groimdwork  of  the  Final  doctrine.  In  that  doctrine  it 
indicates  at  once  both  the  fundamental  constancy  of  the  Universal 
Order  and  the  perfect  regularity  of  its  secondary  variations. 
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Such  relativity  when  définitive  will  effectually  save  this  im- 
perishable dogma  from  all  the  dangers  that  were  imminent  as 
long  as  it  retained  its  absolute  character.  So  far  from  disposing 
us  to  inaction,  it  simply  regulates  our  Activity  in  such  a  way 
as  to  increase  its  range,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  more 
effective,  A  vagrant  and  barren  liberty,  a  liberty  after  all  in 
constant  subjection  to  the  unforeseen  influence  of  the  various 
impulses  that  act  upon  us,  whether  external  or  internal,  is  thus 
habitually  superseded  by  the  full  developement  of  a  noble  system 
of  universal  improvement. 

Fatalism  then,  orieinatinfi:  in  the  doctrine  of  Fetichism,  History  of 
was  alien  and  even  opposed  to  the  Theological  principle  ;  yet  Fate. 
when  Polytheism  became  general  it  could  not  but  acquire  new 
importance  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  as  an  instrument  for 
checking  the  subversive  tendencies  of  the  Second  Causality. 
Subsequently  the  Monotheistic  Systématisation  gave  it  a  dog- 
matic sanction  by  instituting  Providential  Optimism,  though 
Catholicism  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  evade  this  conclusion. 
After  these  successive  revisions  the  idea  of  Fate  is  incorporated 
with  the  Final  Positivism  better  than  it  was  with  the  Primitive 
Fetichism.  In  Positivism  it  is  directly  the  necessary  founda- 
tion of  all  himian  wisdom,  in  Practice  as  well  as  in  Theory. 
Though  a  part  only  of  this  explanation  is  required  here,  I  give 
the  whole  now,  as  I  shall  frequently  have  to  apply  it  in  each 
part  of  my  historical  construction  when  dealing  with  a  dogma 
which  cannot  be  dissociated  from  our  mental  developement. 

Having  adequately  described  the  sppntaneous  discipline 
which  the  Age  of  Fetichism  provided  beforehand  for  the  use  of 
the  Priesthood,  so  enabling  it  to  check  the  aberrations  of  Theo- 
logy, I  can  fully  define  the  Philosophic  efficacy  of  Polytheism. 

Polytheism,  in  extending  the  Absolute  Synthesis  to  the  TheTheo- 
Human  Order,  traced  out  in  its  own  way  the  fimdamental  insti-  iim,— ican 
tution  of  the  great  Theoretic  Dv/dism*  which  tended  &om  that  worid,— 
time  forward  to  take  the  place  of  the  Unity  of  Direct  Causality,  ed  by  Poiy.' 
And  so  Man  came  to  place  himself  for  the  future  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  World,  and  even  strove  to  control  its  general 
order,  with  the  aid  of  the  resistless  Wills,  between  whom  and 
himself  he  supposed  a  &ee  alliance  could  be  formed.    So  long 
as  Fatalism  kept  sufficiently  in  check  the  dangers  of  this  regime, 
it  was  fortunate  that  Human  Season  should  be  subjected  to  the 
only  influence  that  could  at  the  outset  develope  in  it  the  instinct 
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of  improvement^  after  the  instinct  of  eonêervation  had  receiTed 
firom  Fetiohiam  a  too  ezdnaiTe  oonaecratûm,  neoeaaury  thong^ 

thia  was. 
,  cf  This  efficacy  can  he  rightly  appreciated  hy  none  hat  thinken 

dvMTtote"  who  are  completely  emancipated  firom  aU  hcdief  in  Theology  or 
Metaphysics.  For  it  was  dne  mainly  to  the  purely  chimerical 
nature  of  the  doctrines  in  the  Second  regime  of  Oaosality.  I 
hope  to  make  this  general  explanation  dear  to  cTeiy  reader  who 
is  as  firee  from  Atheinn  as  firom  Theism* 

The  Fetichistic  conceptions,  heing  direct  and  concrete,  were 

profoundly  reaL    Their  defect  lay  solely  in  the  exaggeration 

andconfiision  that  are  inseparaUe  from  a  Spontaneous  Synthesis. 

They  hecame  chimerical  only  after  they  had  heen  systematised 

hy  Astrolatry,  this  systématisation  heing  founded  on  the  ahuse 

of  stellar  iniSuences.    Eyen  then  they  retained  a  certain  ohjeo- 

tiWty .    For  the  hypotheses  employed  were  still  yerifiable  (p«  7 1  )• 

Pure  subjectiyity  gained  the  upper  hand  only  when  Causality 

became  indirect.      Then  we  confined  ourselyes  no  longer  to 

endowing  bodies  with  hypothetical   attributes.     We  deyised 

beings  that  were  entirely  fictitious,  and  the  dcmiinion  of  these 

beings,  as  it  was  nearly  arbitrary,  afiforded  explanations  for  all 

phenomena  whateyer.    The  only  general  restraint  upon  their 

interference  was  supplied  by  the  spontaneous  persistence  of 

Fetichistic  Fatalism  suitably  extended  by  the  wisdom  of  the 

Priesthood.    It  is  in  this  that  the  Theological  Method  properly 

so  called  consists,  the  only  method  by  which  the  system  of 

Causes  can  be  completely  dWeloped. 

widohmodi-        But  as  it  could  exert  no  marked  influence  till  Human  Beason 

mimititv      had  long  acquired  confirmed  habits  of  stability,  its  characteristic 

dangers  were  necessarily  checked  by  this  Fetichistic  preparation. 

The  influence  of  Theology,  though  it  could  not  oyercome  the 

primitive  Fatalism,  completely  renovated  it,  and  led   us  to 

regard  it  as  modifiable,  which  no  other  influence  could  have 

done.    Now  this  most  important  aptitude  was  due  solely  to  the 

essentially  subjective  nature  of  supernatural  belie&,  objective 

as  they  were  thought  to  be. 

TiMOodt  For  this  subjective  origin  enabled  Theologism  to  sanction 

t?Sgrlun,  indirectly  the  constant  struggle  of  Will  against  Necessity,  after 

wu  an        Fetichism  had  fully  established  the  fundamental  subordination 

Mwotion       of  Man  to  the  World.    Substantially,  all  the  Wills  that  Poly- 

giiocwm  '  theism  made  to  reign  over  us  were  necessarily  human,  though 
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we  were  unconscious  of  it;  whereas  the  Fetichistic  Wills,  in  ig^Ke. 
spite  of  their  fictitious  nature,  were  independent  of  us,  as  they 
were  incorporated  with  real  substances.  Every  true  philosopher 
then  should  regard  the  intervention  of  the  G-ods  as  a  spon- 
taneous institution  of  Humanity  enabling  her  to  react  upon 
Materiality  which  till  then  had  ruled  her  absolutely. 

Precisely  because  the  Gods  were  purely  chimerical,  their  Th«  The©. 
arbitrary  power  served  as  the  organ  of  our  higher  aspirations,  ouiatirây 
which  at  the  outset  could  find  no  other  general  .issue.    The  ^«v^^ 
Divine  Wills  never  really  guided  our  desires  of  improvement,  jjg  pnwtt* 
but  they  gave  them  a  spontaneous  sanction  as  well  adapted  for  ^^^^ 
developing  as  for  consolidating  them.     Being  always  subordi-  ^uty  it. 
nated  to  our  own  inclinations,  they  habitually  tended  to  sanction 
G-ood  as  alone  suited  to  the  whole  even  of  our  individual,  and 
much  more  of  our  collective,  existence.    When  they  seem  to 
impel  to  Evil,  they  do  but  faithfully  reflect  the  moral  imperfec- 
tion of  the  souls  which  feel  the  impulse.    This  explains  why 
the  dominion  of  Tbeologism,  which  would  seem  at  first  to  be 
as  disorderly  as  it  is  unlimited,  was  at  once  less  efficacious  and 
more  salutary  than  the  blind  criticism  issuing  &om  the  anarchy 
of  modem  times  supposes.    In  the  name  of  the  G-ods,  Tbeolo- 
gism contrasted  Man  with  the  World  in  the  theoretic  domain, 
and  opposed  Nobility  to  Force  in  the  practical  domain. 

Owing  to  the  absolute  nature  of  Theologism,  these  two  n^wtna». 
services  could  not  be  rendered,  without  introducing  changes  Smmt- 
that  threatened  to  undermine  both  theory  and  practice.  But 
the  developement  of  Fetichism  effected  by  the  Priesthood  saved 
us  from  the  principal  dangers  attending  these  changes.  Neither 
in  theory  nor  in  practice  could  the  continuous  progress  of 
Humanity  have  been  inaugurated  in  any  other  way.  P'or  the 
Primitive  Beligion  had  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  consecrate 
Order.  I  shall  resume  this  explanation  below  in  regard  to 
Activity  ;  here  I  must  restrict  it  to  Intellect. 

So  restricted,  it  consists  in  recognising  that  Theologism,  in  Tendenoj  to 
order  to  realise  its  distinctive  purpose,  had  to  aim  at  recon-  the  woridto 
structing  subjectively  the  unity,  then  necessarily  objective,     ^' 
which   Fetichism  established  in  the  Physical  Order,  the  sole 
domain  embraced  by  the  Spontaneous  Synthesis.     Could  the 
G-ods  have  gained  a  complete  mastery  over  Fate,  the  World 
would,  theoretically,  have  been  subjected  to  Man  in  such  a 
way  as  directly  to  overthrow  our  mental  harmony.    But  that 
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hannofoj  had  been  so  de^y  rooted  in  at  by  oar  Fetichûtie 
edocatioii,  that  this  danger  could  nerer  be  really  fonnidaMe, 
Still  I  must  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  signs  of  its  ezktence 
the  better  to  ez{dain  the  fondamental  eoooamj  of  the  P<^- 
theûtic  regime. 

This  tendency  of  every  Theologism  to  sobordinate  the 
J^  World  to  ns  by  remodelling  the  Fetichistic  explanati<xis,  finds 
direct  expression  in  the  murersally  accepted  dogma  of  Metar 
morphoses.  I  shall  presently  examine  this  dogma  £r(»n  the 
Esthetic,  and  even  firom  the  Scientific  point  of  view.  Bat  I 
must  now  consider  only  its  nse  in  Philosophy. 

This  dogma  is  in  every  case  a  distinctive  featore  of  the 
Second  Causality,  in  idiich  the  hmnan  type,  though  thence- 
forward indirect,  is  more  fully  devebped  than  xmdesr  the 
Primitive  Causality.  It  is  then  employed  for  forming  a  con- 
ception of  absolute  origins,  which  could  not  engage  our  atten- 
tion while  Contemplation  was  Concrete  and  direct  vitality  was 
attributed  to  inanimate  objects.  The  material  and  even  the 
vital  world  was  henceforth  supposed  to  be  passive,  and  all 
activity  in  it  to  have  a  human  oHgin,  through  various  divinely 
effected  Metamorphoses, 
itiffteom.  I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  103)  the  constant  tendency 

twtmf«ti-  of  such  explanations  to  undermine  the  Fetichi&tic  doinna  of 
FbiTtbetei  the  Penuaneuce  of  Species.  But  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
MidPvrm*.  Primitive  Fatalism  always  saved  us  firom  this  prodigious  error, 
"^"^  which  gained  a  firm  hold  only  in  exceptional  cases  and  among 

minds  over  prone  to  abstraction.  The  permanent  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  influences  led  in  all  cases  to  the  Spontaneous 
compromise  by  which  Fetichism  (the  natural  organ  of  Practical 
Reason)  makes  to  Theologism  (the  necessary  precursor  of 
Theoretic  Reason)  this  concession — ^that  the  primary  origin  of 
every  species  is  the  result  of  a  human  metamorphosis.  In  return 
for  this  homage,  the  Divine  influence  is  restricted  to  this  abso- 
lute origination  ;  and  the  relative  propagation,  which  alone  is 
of  essential  importance,  is  left  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  descent 
of  species,  so  as  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  real  types. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  most  important  conflict  of 
all,  the  reader  can  form  an  idea  of  the  general  reconciliation 
effected,  under  Polytheism,  between  the  Fate  of  Fetichism 
and  the  Providence  of  Theology.  The  latter — which  became 
retrograde  only  after  it  had  degenerated  under  Monotheism — 
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long  guided  Progress  while  the  former  preserved  Order.  Theo- 
logisxn  in  reality  grew  out  of  Fetiohism  and  could  never 
thoroughly  supplant  it,  yet  in  every  instance  so  far  modified  it 
as  to  originate  by  the  only  method  ^ssible  at  the  outset  the 
theoretic  dualism  of  Man  and  the  World,  and  the  practical 
reaction  of  Will  upon  Necessity. 

Thus  much  for  the  Philosophic  properties  of  the  Second  JfJ^SS***" 
Causality.  It  remains  for  me  to  describe  its  Scientific  in-  vp^  i89-im. 
fluence. 

To  form  an  accurate  view  of  this  influence,  I  must  investi-  Prdimiiiaxy 

tnqtulry  oon* 

gate  more  carefully  the  combined  action  in  all  normal  cases  of  oonungtbe 
the  two  sources,  the  one  general  the  other  special,  by  which  ^^^^  ^^ 
Polytheism  spontaneously  grew  out  of  Fetichism,  as  shown  in  ohiitio  Mmr. 
the  previous  chapter  (p.  126).  thdan. 

I  began  by  explaining  how  the  constant  developement  of  Theooieni 
Abstract  Contemplation  was  a  direct  source  of  Polytheism  in  Atet»!^ 
the  very  midst  of  every  Fetichism.    The  impulses  of  Practice  tumî^^ 
combine  with  the  aspirations  of  Theory  in  developing  this 
decisive  tendency.     For  action  and  prevision  both  equally 
require  that  the  study  of  phenomena  should  prevail  as  against 
that  of  existences  (p.  123).     This  tendency  may  even  be 
the  means  of  occasionally  introducing  the  indirect  system  of 
Causality  without  the  direct  system  having  previously  estab- 
lished Sedentary  Life  and  the  Priesthood  of  Astrolatry,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is  not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose  till 
after  both  these  have  been  established.     We  might  conceive 
in  this  way  of  an  exceptional  Polytheism  among  certain  nomad 
tribes,  which  should  not  have  arisen  from  influences  traceable 
to  conmiunication  with  the  regular  Polytheists. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Second  Causality  is  Thespedai 
formed  by  the  combination  of  this  direct  and  general  influence  Il^S^stty. 
with  the  indirect  and  special  influence  of  Astrolatry.  The 
Priesthood  that  comes  into  existence  with  the  worship  of  the 
Heavens  always  aims  at  making  that  worship  supreme  over 
the  worship  of  terrestrial  objects,  by  subordinating  all  the  other 
Fetiches  to  the  Stars.  This  gives  rise  to  the  abuse  of  stellar 
influences.  The  stars  moreover  are  employed  for  systematising 
the  Primitive  Religion  by  a  hierarchy  of  fictitious  Wills.  This 
final  stage  of  Fetichism  brings  it  very  near  to  Polytheism,  by 
habituating  us  to  the  supremacy  of  Beings  that  are  inaccessible, 
though  visible. 
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The  two 
souron  >]• 
wajt  remain 
dlKinct. 


Aftcplfltry 
•nppnesttae 
lUterUlat- 
tflbntasof 
tbeOcda; 
the  General 
■oaroe  sup- 
plies tfaeir 
Human  at- 
tributes. 


The  former 
source  pre- 
ponderates; 


Still,  ascribe  to  the  Stan  what  power  we  may,  they  caooot 
pennanently  supersede  the  Gods  properly  so  called.  For  these 
latter  exercise  a  far  wider  authority,  especially  in  the  sphere 
of  the  Human  Order.  The  chief  divinities  gradually  come  to 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  stars  in  which  they  take  their 
rise,  in  proportion  as  the  combined  progress  of  Intellect  and 
Sociability  forces  us  to  develope  the  Absolute  Synthesis  more 
and  more  till  it  includes  the  Mental  and  Moral  domain*  As 
this  developement  soon  comes  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  instinct  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  the 
human  attributes  tends  to  conceal  the  material  origin  of  the 
Gods,  though  this  latter  can  always  be  detected. 

Though  normally  connected,  these  two  Fetichistic  sources 
of  Polytheism  always  remain  distinct.  They  may  even  become 
opposed,  when  the  Astrolatric  priesthood  has  taken  deep  root 
among  vast  populations  whose  Intellectual  and  Social  progress 
is  retarded  by  an  environment  either  too  favourable  or  too 
adverse.  But  usually  there  is  no  conflict,  and  the  diversity  of 
origin  only  shows  itself  in  the  natural  tendency  of  each  source 
to  make  its  own  character  predominate. 

Astrolatry,  the  special  source  of  the  Gpods,  gives  direct  pro- 
minence to  their  Material  attributes;  whereas  their  general 
source,  abstract  contemplation,  assigns  them  principally  to 
Human  departments.  These  two  classes  of  functions  are 
always  found  in  combination,  but  from  the  unequal  proportions 
of  the  alloy  we  are  able  to  detect  which  source  was  the  pre- 
dominant one.  Every  leading  God  busies  himself  with  human 
interests,  but  his  power  is  usually  based  on  the  part  he  plays  in 
relation  to  the  external  world,  though  not  always  to  the 
celestial  portion  of  it.  Although  it  is  of  the  essence  of  Theo- 
logism  to  place  Man  above  the  World,  the  fundamental  sub- 
ordination of  Man  to  the  World  had  been  so  firmly  established 
by  Fetichism,  that  Polytheism  could  do  no  more  than  modify  it. 

We  even  find  philosophers,  when  too  exclusively  given  up 
to  speculations  of  the  most  general  order,  conceiving  of  the 
Gods  as  whoUv  unconnected  with  Human  affairs.  Such  a 
belief  of  course  could  never  be  popular,  but  tlie  fact  of  its  being 
entertained  at  all  proves  that  in  every  case  the  Material  func- 
tions naturally  predominated.  This  is  also  shown  in  an  inverse 
way  by  the  inferior  rank  of  those  divinities  who  had  only 
human  attributes  without  any  function  in  connection  with  the 
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external  world  :  such  were  the  Muses,  among  a  people  too  dis- 
posed nevertheless  to  make  the  intellect  supreme.  StiU  the 
functions  assigned  to  them  as  Deities  on  earth  modified  so 
much  the  importance  belonging  to  them  as  heavenly  bodies 
that  the  primacj  among  the  Gods  was  rarely  connected  with 
the  principal  luminary,  except  where  Astrolatry,  through  being 
planted  in  a  £Ekvourable  medium,  had  been  strongly  organised 
at  the  commencement.  When  we  see  a  simple  planet  standing 
for  the  principal  Qtod  of  the  ancient  Western  world,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  conflict  between  the  two  influences  must  have 
gradually  deprived  the  Sun  of  his  natural  ascendency,  although 
these  religio\is  revolutions  can  scarcely  leave  any  historical  traces. 

The  confusion  produced  by  the  Monotheistic  Systématisation  And  can  t» 
is  no  bar  to  our  following  up  even  to  the  present  day  this  neces-  m  chmtsui 
sary  difference  between  the  two  Fetichistic  sources  of  Poly- 
theism, a  difference  often  carried  to  the  extent  of  a  radical 
contrast.  Moreover  we  may  be  sure  that  this  difference  has 
become  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  Positive  spirit  has 
advanced.  For  that  spirit  must  have  been  notably  developed 
under  the  influence  of  Astrolatry,  and  consequently  must  have 
tended  to  revive  that  influence  when  it  was  itself  on  the  in- 
crease. The  Christian  use  of  the  word  Heaven  and  its  deriva- 
tives is  ambiguous  ;  but  we  can  distinguish  the  two  religious 
meanings  denoting  at  once  the  whole  body  of  stellar  influences 
and  the  providence  of  the  supreme  G-od.  Dante-s  poem  through- 
out gives  clear  evidence  of  this  connection. 

But,  whether  converging  or  diverging,  the  two  Fetichistic  luqMotiTt 
sources  of  Polytheism  were  both  equally   favourable  to  its  tiit^wT 
scientiflc  influence  :   they  were  so,  however,  from   different  to^SmSS 
points  of  view.     In  conformity  with  their  respective  natures, 
the  one  encouraged  the  direct  and  special  growth  of  real  know- 
ledge, the  other  the  indirect  and  general  preparation  of  rational 
Positi^ty.    The  concrete  influence  of  Astrolatric  Theologism 
and  the  abstract  tendency  of  General  Polytheism  combined 
spontaneously — and  they  did  so  even  during  the  civil  and 
religious    conflicts  that  were  provoked — to  procure  for  the 
Positive  spirit  its  two  chief  Theoretic  qualities,  reality  and 
dignity.     Though  it  is  the  Final  Synthesis  alone  that  can  once 
for  all  unite  these  two  complementary  attributes,  the  Polythe- 
istic Initiation  successfully  prepared  the  way  for  their  normal 
reconciliation.      This  necessary  Transition  developed  in  all 
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directions  the  desires  of  Prevision  already  connected  with  the 

needs  of  Action,  and  moreover  led  to  the  discovery  of  such 

scientific  results  as  could  then  be  obtained. 

Poiythdam  Polythcism  being,  by  its  General  root,  the  offspring  of 

^SStS^      Abstract  Contemplation,  must  naturally  have  tended  to  de- 

SoSîbïtMn  velope  it,  both  by  improving  its  method,  and  by  enlarging  its 

Method  and     J-,«,„i-, 
in  Doctrine.    QOmam. 

(a)  Method.  Viewed  Logically,  Polytheism  powerfully  aided  the  élabora- 
^e^c  of  ^j^j^  ^£  ^Yxe  whole  body  of  Theory,  by  supplying  all  intellects 
with  Images  extremely  well  adapted  for  fixing  the  attention 
habitually  upon  general  phenomena  apart  from  particular 
bodies.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  regarding  the  personification  of  attributes  as 
having  been  for  a  long  time  more  necessary  to  Science  than 
to  Art,  so  difficult  is  it  for  us  at  the  outset  to  keep  ourselves  at 
the  abstract  point  of  view.  Such  images  always  present  acces- 
sory features  that  tend  to  embarrass  our  meditations  concerning 
the  principal  phenomenon,  particularly  our  deductive  medita- 
tions. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  true  Scientific  Regime 
has  more  in  common  with  the  habits  of  Fetichism  than  with 
those  of  Polytheism  ;  for  that  regime,  instead  of  forming  ima- 
ginary Collective  Beings,  borrows  its  Abstract  Images  directly 
from  the  bodies  observed  by  putting  aside  all  qualities  not 
connected  with  the  purpose  of  the  Theory.  But,  though 
Science  ultimately  requires  an  idealisation  by  subtraction  and 
not  by  addition,  this  method  was  unsuited  to  our  earliest  ab- 
stractions in  which  vagueness  was  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
to  be  avoided* 

We  shall  not  see  how  valuable  to  thought  the  Polytheistic 

Images  gave  ^ 

coherence  to  ImafiTcs  Were  uulcss  WO  remember  that  the  theories  which  thev 

the  Médita-  ^ 

^■on  promoted  had  a  purely  provisional  use.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Antiquity  abstract  research  could  achieve  no  definitive  success, 
except  in  Mathematics.  Unable  as  yet  to  discover  Laws,  the 
human  mind  had  under  the  Second  Causality  simply  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  studies  that  would  decide  those  discoveries,  and 
to  extricate  itself  from  its  Theoretic  torpor  by  communicating  a 
general  and  continued  stimulus  to  our  various  fundamental 
speculations.  Now  the  Polytheistic  Images  were  indispensable 
for  promoting  and  diffusing  this  mental  exercise,  which  was 
rather  inductive  than  deductive.  The  provisional  bond  which 
observations  had  at  that  time  to  find  in  Causes  as  a  preparation 
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for  Lawi,  would  have  laoked  cohérence  without  this  iponta- 
neous  support 

Thus  the  second  period  of  our  Childhood  instituted,  through 
Polytheism,  the  second  general  element  of  Human  Logic — 
Images  as  employed  to  assist  the  elaboration  of  Thought, 
whilst  the  first  period  had  based  this  definitively  on  the  mental 
reaction  of  the  Feelings.  The  Concrete  nature  of  Polytheistic 
idealisation  directly  &cilitated  the  thorough  combination  of 
these  two  spontaneous  institutions.  It  was  for  Monotheism 
to  complete  this  preparation  by  developing  the  Logic  of  Signs 
to  aid  the  Meditations  appropriate  to  our  Adolescence,  medi^ 
tations  that  are  rather  deductive  than  inductive.  But  the 
inactivity  of  this  third  element  in  early  times  was  a  means  of 
consolidating  the  habitual  union  of  the  other  two,  so  long  as 
language  was  obliged  to  be  employed  only  for  its  direct  and  most 
important  purpose.  The  special  aberrations  that  resulted  firom 
the  abuse  of  signs  among  the  populations  who  had  not  thoroughly 
undergone  the  Poljrtheistic  Preparation,  prove  the  necessity  of 
this  logical  phase  in  which  Images  combine  with  Feelings  for 
elaborating  thoughts  independently  of  words  (ii.  208). 

This  beneficial  influence  should  lead  us  to  form  a  sounder  sadh  to^ 
view    in  regard    to  the  vast   extension    which    Polytheism  ■ulod'in 
gradually  acquired  when  the  number  of  the  Oods  became  Smwaii»- 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  terms  in  ordinary  language,  nomen^ 
though  far  less  than  that  of  the  ancient  Fetiches.    When  we 
understand  that  each  Gkxi  represented  a  collective  phenomenon 
before  general  relations  could  be  in  any  way  detected,  we  shall 
feel  how  frivolous  are  the  taunts  usually  levelled  against  this 
wealth  of  Deities  now  that  a  blind  Monotheism  hinders  the  due 
comprehension  of  Antiquity.     The  Entities  that  ruled  at  a 
subsequent  period  were  less  favourable  to  the  consolidation,  and 
still  lees  to  the  diffusion,  of  the  intellectual  exercise  required 
for  Theory,  while  they  were  not  accompanied  with  real  notions 
to  any  greater  extent. 

Considered  directly  as  to  Doctrine,  General  Polytheism   g)  Doctrine. 
would  seem  to  be  less  efficacious  in  that  sphere  than  as  to  Pol^tinn 
Method,  since  it  furnished  no  decisive  contribution  except  in  growth  of 
Mathematics.    But  its  purely  preparatory  destination  affords  bodToffd. 
an  explanation  of  its  Theoretic  influence  as  well  in  Doctrine  utiont?^"' 
as  it  did  in  Method.     To  it  we  owe  the  initial  growth  of 
the  whole  body  of  scientific  speculations,  in  consequence  of 
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the  homogeneity  it  established  between  all  our  thoughts,  and 
the  provisional  links  it  supplied  to  all  our  observations. 
PoiTtbdnn  The  First  Causality  as  it  was  limited  invariably  to  exieterioesy 


for«M«the     could  uot  Satisfy  our  general  desires  of  Prevision  called  forth  by 
Godi.  our  needs  of  Action.     Under  the  Second  which  deals  princi- 

oonragw^ob-  pally  with  pkenomenaj  we  aim  at  foreknowledge  of  the  presiding 
phflBomaiA:  Wills  by  carefully  observing  the  various  effects  they  produce. 
Tlie  plurality  of  the  Oods  was  always  indispensable  for  this 
Theoretic  object,  in  order  that  the  real  differences  might  be 
properly  represented.  If  the  Monotheistic  Concentration  had 
come  too  soon,  oiur  scientific  education  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  confusion  inseparable  from  the  vague  uni- 
formity of  the  explanations  by  Divine  agency. 
As  for  in.  To  make  this  Theoretic  aptitude  of  Polytheism  more  clear, 

twooUMei    I  must  here  give  particular  instances  of  it  in  two  important 
nflgiaot«d  bj  classes  of  general  researches,  which,  owing  to  the  condenmation 
blindly  passed  upon  them  by  Christianity  and  Islam,  have  been 


long  discontinued,  and  which  the  Positive  Regime  alone  can 
revive. 
Uêuototagj,  Although,  as  a  concrete  study.  Meteorology  admits  of  no 
really  successful  employment  of  Theory,  I  shall  always  regret 
that  the  prolonged  investigations  of  the  Ancient  Priesthood  in 
tliis  wide  field  should  have  sunk  into  entire  oblivion  under  the 
influence  of  subsequent  prejudices  of  various  kinds.  These 
Polytheistic  observations  coiùd  not  have  led  to  general  previ- 
sions, but  they  would  have  contributed  indirectly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  chief  Physical  researches,  and  directly  to  the 
amendment  of  the  empirical  laws  which  are  the  only  ones  that 
we  can  discover  respecting  such  phenomena.  The  stupidity  of 
modem  compilations  on  this  subject  ought  to  induce  a  sounder 
appreciation  of  the  illusory  conceptions  which  guided  and  sus- 
tained the  perseverance  of  the  Ancient  Priesthood,  whose  efforts 
were  at  bottom  more  rational  than  those  of  our  so  called  Me- 
teorologists, 
intorpnte-  In  the  socoud  place,  the  interpretation  of  Dreams  led,  under 

DxMmi.  Polytheism,  to  the  institution  of  a  valuable  investigation  of 
mental  and  moral  phenomena.  Had  not  men  been  sustained  by 
the  chimerical  hope  of  discovering  in  this  way  the  wills  of  the 
Gods,  and  so  of  foreseeing  human  events,  they  could  not  at  that 
time  have  formed  a  conception  of  the  unremitting  zeal  required 
for  such  difficult  observations.    These  observations  subsequently 
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fell  into  disuse,  when  the  pretensions  of  Ontology  supplanted — 
though  to  no  purpose— the  aspirations  of  Theology.  Bational 
Positivity  must  revive  these  speculations,  substituting  in  them 
the  subjective  for  the  objective  with  a  view  to  studying  the 
internal  state  instead  of  the  external  spectacle. 

So  modified,  the  doctrine  of  Dreams  would  have  a  real 
Theoretic  value  and  an  important  Practical  utility.  For  it 
would  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  cerebral  reactions,  and  even 
of  the  general  harmony  subsisting  between  the  Body  and  the 
Soul..  Although  the  Genius  of  Antiquity  could  not  have  this 
twofold  end  directly  in  view,  its  noble  perseverance  must  often 
have  been  the  means  of  suggesting  felicitous  inductions  in  this 
important  domain,  the  systematic  study  of  which  was  so  prema- 
ture. True  philosophers  now  see  in  the  mystical  masterpieces 
of  Catholicism  an  unrivalled  series  of  observations,  real  though 
empirical,  on  the  whole  of  human  nature.  But  this  view 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  Polytheistic  collections 
and  should  make  us  regret  their  loss  all  the  more.  For  in  these 
the  Practical  aim  of  the  investigation  guided  the  procedure  more 
fully  and  more  effectively,  besides  which  the  efforts  of  the 
Ancient  Priesthood  were  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  lasting  than 
those  of  the  Catholic  mystics. 

For  the  noblest  then  as  well  as  for  the  simplest  phenomena.  Thete  stn- 

diftS  W6T0 

Polytheism  instituted  a  continuous  study  in  which  all  intellects  uniTenaiiy 
actively  took  part,  and  for  which  no  substitute  has  hitherto  been  AdTanÛRcs 
found.     The  catholicity  of  its  influence  was  no  less  valuable  in  ▼«naiity. 
regard  to  Doctrine  than  it  was  in  regard  to  Method,  since  our 
fundamental  evolution  can  be  affected  only  by  results  that  are 
in  the  truest  sense  popular,  whether  in  Theory  or  in  Practice. 
By  multiplying  relations  generally,  and  by  always  making  the 
human  end  of  primary  importance,  its  conceptions,  chimerical 
though  they  often  were,  necessarily  prepared  the  way  for  our 
Normal  Regime,  in  which  the  utility  formerly  attending  the  un- 
real previsions  of  Polytheism  (as  to  the  external  spectacle)  will 
be  consolidated  and  developed  by  the  reality  of  the  previsions 
(as  to  the  internal  state)  ultimately  to  be  attained  by  Science. 

While  Polytheism,  through  its   general   source.  Abstract  TheSpeeui 
Contemplation,  thus  gave  a  theoretic  training  to  all  intellects,  Poiyttaeiim 
it  drew  from  Astrolatry,  its  special  source,  an  influence  which,  real  sden. 
though  restricted  to  cultivated  minds,  was  of  no  less  importance  in  Matbe. 
to  the  Human  Initiation  as  a  whole«    It  was  this  special  in-  Aitnmom/. 

VOL.  in.  L 
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flwxce  alone  that  prod-jced  real  «ecdsc  renia.  TMseroah^ 
«b^h  «ere  neennrilT  ocËned  to  tbe  smpuest  fperaluiaa^ 
ex«r<Hf«]  an  inereafiBglT  poverM  Teaetioo  npoo  the  vb:4«  Eb- 
CTck'ptdic  Sritetn.  To  e«dmaie  tb^m  properir,  I  mca  fint  give 
a  nwre  prwUe  aeoymt  of  the  initial  <tep  taken  br  FeOcfaiim, 
ffr^m  which  th«  Mathematical  Spirit  originates.  Ve  maït  ioclixfe 
h«T«  in  the  Mathematical  Spirit  it<  appiicadon  to  AftTonomy. 
y*|^*^^  3Iatbematici  and  AstitiDoniT  constinaed  the  6eld  of  ratîiMial 

^^^  PoHtivitT  in  the  earliett  timea,  and  «ere  alwan  Umited  to  the 
domain  of  Nttmber,  the  timpleat  and  mo«t  genoal  domain  a€ 
all.  Arithmetic,  in  the  age  of  pore  Fetichism,  oerer  wait 
bejcnd  Xameration,  which  it  mast  be  lemembo^  is  cloeelj 
connected  with  the  elementaiy  operadons,  and  also  with  the 
fundamental  properties  of  nmnben.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
acttial  rtarting-point  of  oar  Hcientiâc  éducation  we  find  that, 
for  the  race  aa  for  the  individual,  it  ia  invariahly  the  homhle 
theorem  to  which  Don  Juan  confines  his  heliet'  This  is  in 
bet  the  simplest  nomerical  rebtion  not  constituting  a  pun 
verbal  eqoiTalenee.  It  is  our  earliest  attainment  in  Abetiaction, 
and  popular  instinct  will  always  set  it  np  aa  the  deciaÎTe  type  d 
positire  demonstration.  Constapt  familiarity  with  it  has  misled 
many  ioto  insistiDg  that  it  ia  self-erident.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  mind,  both  in  onr  individual  and  eollectiTe  infancy, 
has  for  a  long  time  no  conception  of  it.  The  reaction  it  oeces- 
sarily  exerts  on  the  whole  Himian  Reason  at  once  gives  rise  to 
an  instinctive  sense  of  the  Fundamental  Order,  both  internal 
and  extemuh  This  far-reaching  influence  of  the  Very  simplest 
of  our  scientific  discoveries  is  in  fact  most  complete  and  most 
apparent  in  oar  First  Age,  when  the  mind  works  with  more  than 
usual  eamestneas  at  its  earliest  lesHons  in  Theory. 
ran  rtti-  Under  pure  Fetichism,  the  Numerical  Calculus   does  not 

"^'^^!"  ^^^^^  beyond  Multiplication,  and  to  this  there  is  no  exception 
Miiiupib*-  jQ  the  questions  of  Astronomical  Arithmetic  that  now  arise. 
Condorcet*  has  made  a  judicious  obaerratiou  on  the  theory  of 
Division  in  connection  with  the  training  of  the  individual,  and 
this  observation  applies  with  special  force  to  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Division  is,  as  he  eayg,  a  difficult  and  critical  step  in 
scientific  educatiou.  Owing  to  the  abrupt  increase  of  com- 
plexity in   mathematical  reasoning  when  we  reach  Division, 

*  '  J«  erdi  qua  daux  ct  daox  «out  qu&tre.'— Uolière,   Lt  Fatùt  lb  Pitrrtf 
set  ill,  K.  i. 

•  Movm»  d'appraudrs  k  comptar,  B*  lafon,  Ob».  (A). 
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the  majority  of  cultivated  intellects  are  etill  unequal  to  this 
Theoretical  test:  the  Calculus  of  Fetichism  is  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  completely  universal,  and  in  this  it  resembles 
the  Heligion  of  Fetichism. 

Division,  with  the  elementary  notions  concerning  Fractions  DiTWon  dae 
which  it  necessarily  involves,  always  belongs  to  Astrolatry.  It  try. 
is  then  called  for  by  Astronomical  questions,  while  up  to  that 
time  no  Practical  need  had  stimulated  this  discovery.  It 
originated  mainly  in  the  operations  for  determining  the  periodic 
times  of  the  various  planets  in  terms  of  their  synodical  periods, 
when  the  terrestrial  or  solar  year  is  previously  known.  But 
this  gradual  developement  of  Arithmetic — be  it  that  of  pure 
Fetichism  or  the  special  developement  under  Astrolatry — 
ought  never  to  be  separated  from  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
Algebra,  since  the  elementary  conceptions  of  Algebra  are  formed 
when  the  Arithmetical  questions  that  correspond  to  them  have 
been  completely  elaborated. 

Starting  with  this  numerical  basis  laid  by  Fetichism,  the  Poiytheinn 
Mathematical  Spirit  advanced  under  Polytheism  to  the  stage  of  metry, 
Geometry,  which  will  always  be  its  chief  domain.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  of  Geometry  as  originating  in  Practice 
at  an  earlier  period  than  this,  as  such  an  origin  presupposes  in- 
dividual property  in  land,  and  this  there  could  not  be  till  the 
Sedentary  existence  was  fully  established.  The  influence  of 
territorial  property  may  have  an  historical  importance,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  progress  of  Geometry,  in  the  earliest  no  less 
than  in  modem  times,  was  due  to  Astronomy  whicli  is  the  off- 
spring of  Astrolatry. 

This  was  the  only  mode  of  employing  Geometry  likely  to  ^^  <^^ 
lead  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  abstract  laws  of  space.  Astronomy, 
these  laws  being  thus  connected  with  the  system  of  religion. 
In  the  Concrete  Appreciation  I  shall  assign  to  the  various  Poly- 
theistic regimes  their  respective  shares  in  the  mathematical 
progress  thus  made.  For  the  present  I  confine  myself  to  giving 
a  general  recommendation  always  to  connect  the  developement 
of  Geometry  with  the  corresponding  developement  of  Algebra, 
as  Algebra  owes  more  to  its  Geometrical  source  than  to  Arith- 
metic, often  erroneously  assumed  to  be  its  only  source.  Algebra 
is  continually  emanating  from  both  these  sources,  and  unless 
this  be  recognised,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
nature,  method,  and  object,  of  the  Algebraical  Calculus. 

l2 
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Mf^^*«"^^  alone  xemained  to  be  added^ — the  tfand  tWÊsniM 
eltfinfnt,  wbich  now  eompletet  the  Mithwmtical  domam  hj 
cetahlînhîng  its  chief  'Eoejckfpeàie  idatioiit.  This  is  a  tdeDee 
of  which  the  Ancients  knew  nothing  beyond  the  partial  genns 
indicated  in  the  following  chapter.  The  fondamental  ooneep- 
tions  of  Mechanics  are  xeally  more  bound  op  with  Astronon^ 
than  are  those  of  Oeometzy  itsd£  Hence  th^  coold  not  arise 
till  the  theories  of  Astronomy  should  require  them,  and  this 
coold  not  be  till  modem  times,  as  I  shall  e^dain  sobseqoently. 
«f  Thos  narrow  though  the  field  of  science  was  in  ancient  times, 

jg^  it  must,  by  reason  of  its  Enqrdopedic  position,  haye  ezerased  a 
powerful  reaction  iq>on  Philosophy,  as  will  be  shown  in  detail 
in  the  following  chapter.  These  Numerical  and  Geometrical 
conceptions,  being  simpler  and  more  general  than  any  otheia, 
entered  into  all  our  speculations  without  exception,  and  thus 
introduced  in  every  department  an  on&iling  sense  of  the  Uni- 
Torsal  Order,  of  which  they  disclosed  the  primary  laws  both 
logical  and  physicaL  This  developement  was  su£5ci«it  in 
amount  for  fully  displaying  the  characteristics  of  the  ObjectiTe 
Method  which  originated  with  Astrolatry  as  I  showed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  (p.  103). 

And  what  is  more,  the  final  harmony  between  this  Method 
and  the  Subjective  Method  ^mRnitfîng  ftom  pure  Fetidûsm  was 
to  a  certain  extent  anticipated  by  Sacerdotal  Polytheism.  Theo- 
cratic wisdom  sanctioned  both  methods  alike,  giving  precedence 
to  the  Subjective  when  the  end  in  view  was  the  consolidation 
of  Order,  while  the  Objective  was  looked  to  as  the  instrument 
of  Progress  and  the  guarantee  of  Reality.    As  their  agreement, 
however,  at  the  commencement  could  not  be  systematic,  it 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  necessary  conflict  between  them.    This 
conflict,  to  which  the  break-up  of  Theologism  was  in  the  main 
due,  could  not  cease  till  Positivism  was  thoroughly  established, 
gwpgy»         Although  Polytheistic  science  admitted  of  no  complete  and 
^^^^<^  .  lasting  results  outside  of  Mathematics,  the  impetus  it  gave  to 
^^^^    thought  caused  persevering  attempts  to  be  inade  in  aU  other 
▲rtof  ttt*     departments,  attempts,  however,  which  were  of  more  service  to 
^^^^    Method  than  to  Doctrine.    We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  this 
Begime  promoted  a  continual  cultivation   of  the  different 
branches  of  Natural  Philosophy  within  the  Priesthood.    Divi- 
nation alone,  quite  independently  of  the  incentive  arising  fix>m 
the  needs  of  Practice,  sufficed  for  the  institution  of  a  careful 
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ooune  of  observations  in  all  the  departments  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophj,  observations  that  were  eventually  turned  to  good  account 
in  spite  of  their  chimerical  object.  The  earliest  important 
collections  of  Physical  fiusts  came  from  the  Art  of  the  Augurs, 
and  of  Anatomical  data  from  that  of  the  Haruspices.  A  true 
philosopher  when  he  now  views  the  scientific  observations  made 
while  the  more  erroneous  and  less  excusable  hypothesis  of  the 
classic  Fluids  was  in  vogue,  can  better  understand  the  higher 
value  of  the  Theoretic  inspirations  due  to  Polytheism. 

A  similar  value  belongs  even  to  those  fundamental  aberra-  sdntuto  in. 

w  BMnM  of 

tions  towards  which  the  Second  Causality  tended,  when  it  en-  ^^^^J^ 
deavoured  to  systematise  the  spontaneous  Synthesis  of  the  First  t«  m  pm- 
by  assigning  to  every  object  a  human  origin  (p.  188).  Its  con- 
ception of  matter  as  passive,  although  thoroughly  erroneous,  was 
the  only  one  that  could  favour  the  growth  of  Natural  Laws  at  the 
commencement,  because  it  got  rid  of  the  notion  of  a  disorderly 
activity  that  was  incompatible  with  any  rational  prevision. 

Thus  the  way  was  prepared  in  a  confused  manner  for  the  x^ioia 
Logical  institution  of  Inertia,  without  which  the  Positive  Spirit  xontiA. 
could  never  overcome  the  primary  difficulties  of  Abstract  Science, 
as  we  see  particularly  in  Mechanics,  where  the  simplest  rule  can- 
not be  generalised  without  this  h3rpothesis  (i.  398).  The  arti- 
fices of  Theory,  in  fiust,  always  consist  in  successively  endowing 
a  substance,  regarded  at  first  as  purely  passive,  with  all  the  pro- 
perties that  make  up  the  active  existence  we  wish  to  study  in  it, 
throwing  aside  those  which  are  marked  by  a  higher  complexity. 
Now,  in  consequence  of  the  tendencies  implanted  in  us  by  Feti- 
chism,  this  Logical  process  would  nothave  been  attained  but  for 
the  spontaneous  preparation  afforded  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
tendencies  of  Polytheism. 

If  we  pursue  the  analysis  of  the  reaction  thus  exerted  upon  sctontmoin. 
Theory,  we  shall  find  that  there  was  a  real  scientific  value  even  thedootrina 

of  MfltemAF 

in  the  Dogma  of  Metamorphoses,  by  which  Polytheism  directly 


jeopardised  belief  in  the  Permanence  of  Species.  In  addition  to 
its  influence  upon  Philosophy  by  placing  Man  in  contrast  with 
the  World,  this  Dogma  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  general 
conception  of  the  External  Order.  For  the  genius  of  Fetichism, 
necessarily  concrete  as  it  was,  had  at  the  outset  ascribed  to  sub- 
stances such  invariability  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of 
any  radical  change  in  them. 

The  purely  arbitrary  variability  introduced  by  Polytheism  JftSi?"" 
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WM  in  itidf  more  dwigenn»  tliaa  this  ei:;:! .::=  iji=uiabil.:T. 
Bot,  acting  on  the  buif  ahmij  laid  bj  Feàchîjgi.  ùe  Pol;* 
tbmtia  dogma  ooold  not  gain  nffideot  hoU  te  tke  fidl 
derelopement  of  iti  tuiKhierons  fn<<Hfnpft  iqiaii  Tbaiay.  b 
tbi*  conflict  the  {imdamental  oonwptloo  of  InruiaiHlitT  «M 
not  ndically  impaired^  bat  meid;  modified  in  sueh  a  wr  u 
to  prepare  grsdaally  for  its  final  icnorstioD  when  the  Reladra 
takei  the  plane  of  the  Ahaolule.  The  Dogmi  of  Metamorphowa 
waa  the  historical  •oaree  of  the  CmpoicaUi  or  Atomic  Theoi7> 
which  (u  «ill  be  diown  in  the  fbUoving  chapur)  vss  isdi»- 
pennhle  to  the  effSctoal  ptognw  of  the  whole  of  Nattinl 
FhUoMph7(L421). 

Soch  are  the  rariona  adcntifie  propeniea  which  enabled 
Polytheiim  to  fulfil,  more  or  leea  directly,  iu  main  intellectual 
miuion,  ai  the  general  inangnrator  of  Progress  both  in  Thcoiy 
and  Practice.  The  reconciliati<m  <rf  this  Progress  with  the 
Order  fonnded  on  Fetichiam  long  depended  solely  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  Priesthood,  who  inoeeteotly  checked  subversive 
tendendei  by  means  of  a  continnoxiB  worship  of  the  Fast.  For 
Positivism  alone  can  systematise  the  pennanent  comlûnatioa 
of  the  two  instincts  which  Fetichinu  and  Polytheism  were 
forced  to  consecrate  in  snocesaion,  instinciâ  always  opposed  till 
now,  though  both  eqtially  necessaiy.  I  could  not  thee  hare 
properly  estimated  the  long  services  rendered  by  the  Polytheistic 
Priesthood  in  regard  to  this  comtnnatioQ  if  I  had  not  first  of 
all  adequately  considered  the  chief  dogroatic  influences,  both 
&vourable  and  adverse.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  had  to  dwell 
at  such  length  here  on  this  purely  Theoretical  side,  in  my 
Abstract  Appreciation  of  a  regime  whose  destination  was 
essentially  Social. 
(c,  BMbttta  I   have  now,  before  entering  on  the  Moral  and  Political 

pp.  iM-iM.  aspects  of  Polytheism,  to  examine  its  Esthetic  aptitude  and 
Practical  efficacy.  But  of  theee  a  summary  view  will  suffice, 
î^,*^  For  in  the  two  following  chapters  respectively,  they  will  na- 
^^i'^  turally  form  the  subjects  of  a  special  exposition  which  must 
then  precede  the  Coucrete  Appreciation  of  the  regimes  to 
which  they  belong.  Here  I  must  confine  myself  to  the  g^ieial 
features  presented  by  Art  and  Practice  under  Polytheism  in  all 
its  forms,  and  which  the  Theocratic  form-  displays  better  than 
any  other,  as  being  more  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
bûmony  of  the  second  period  of  Man's  ohUdfaood. 
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Forthermore  this  examination  must  be  confined  to  what  is 
required  for  a  complete  judgment  of  the  Social  properties  of 
Polytheism. 

First,  as  to  its  Esthetic  aptitude.    It  must  be  evident  from  g^j72^Mi|m^ 
what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  118)  that  this  ^^J^^ 
power  is  considerably  exaggerated  through  confounding  results  j^j^^J^ 
with  tendencies.    In  itself  Fetichism  was  more  esthetic  than  vttiohiim 

WM  mors 

Polytheism,  though  it  could  not  yield  such  decisive  productions  ^^]^^ 
on  account  of  the  insufficiently  advanced  state  of  society.    The  FoiytiidBn. 
Second  Causality  was  really  more  favourable  to  Art  only  because 
it  gave  a  fuller  developement  to  Public  life,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  lofty  esthetic  inspirations. 

The  Fetichistic  doctrine  was  at  bottom  more  favourable 
than  any  other  to  the  universal  and  continuous  growth  of 
Feeling,  the  essential  source  of  all  the  Fine  Arts.  In  this 
respect  our  First  Age  can  be  surpassed  only  by  our  Final 
State,  when  the  ascendency  of  the  Heart  will  be  systematised 
and  tibie  admiration  formerly  inspired  by  natural  objects  will  be 
transferred  to  human  productions.  In  regard  to  Imagination 
properly  so-called, — ^which  is  concerned  with  the  means  of  ex- 
pression, and  not  with  the  principle,  of  Art, — ^the  superiority  of 
Polytheism  to  Fetichism  was  more  apparent  than  real. 

In  &ct  the  purely  fictitious  images  of  Polytheism  were 
susceptible  of  less  esthetic  power  than  those  which  in  the 
primitive  age  had  r^resented  perceptible  objects.  In  this 
respect  too  our  Maturity  will  come  closer  to  our  First  than  to 
our  Second  Childhood.  A  more  extended  Social  field  was  all 
that  Fetichism  required  for  the  full  manifestation  of  its 
admirable  poetic  power.  It  must  ever  be  a  subject  for  deep 
regret  that  the  great  Astrolatrous  states  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
should  have  succumbed  to  Christian  barbarity  before  they  had 
attained  a  fuller  developement,  as  also  that  Mussulman  brutality 
Aould  at  an  earlier  period  have  wrought  a  similar  destruction 
in  Malay  lands,  especially  in  Borneo.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
twofold  loss,  true  philosophers  and  the  real  public  would  now 
entertain  very  different  opinions  concerning  the  comparative 
esthetic  merits  of  Fetichism  and  Polytheism. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  concede  to  the  Polytheistic  sawriority 
doctrine  a  special  aptitude  in  the  case  of  Collective  Imacfes.  tan  intht 
It  is  true  I  have  shown  that  such  Images  are  more  suited  to  coUeotiT* 
Science  than  to  Art.    Still  this  power  of  Polytheism,  flowing 
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10  il  did  MliiiinT  from  its  Abitzact  nnroe,  MBHt  kste 
fidéraUj  promolal  its  Eichetîc  devekpement,  bf  mUoving  the 
direct  pezKmiâcstiao  of  eompomid  bângib  In  aU  CHCi  of  tids 
kiui  Kodeni  Art  hMinruiAblj  been  forced  tofifnrmtyAntiqnity, 
it^jngh  the  imitcdoo  eoold  Dot  bot  be  inefieetoil  after  the 
âf/wnfàH  of  the  beiiefii  upoti  which  the  infhifiK>e  of  woA  a 
meanf  «of  ard^ic  cieatioa  mainlj  depended.  It  is  icaeifiid  fior 
the  Final  Sjnthesij  to  leecHistnict  this  pQ>verfal  ardfiee,  vhidi 
is  intimatelj  bound  np  with  the  whole  of  the  Poâtite  wnship, 
bj  dijpodng  os  to  take  real  types  as  the  best  leprcapntation 
of  eoUecdTe  ezisteDees. 
B'A-fiKto'  The  Eâbetie  influence  that  was  reallT  peculiar  to  Pohtheism 
usa^  4»^     will  be  found  to  hare  depended  chi^j  on  the  manjmoos 


vifsKfjii.'A      in,  and  familiar  derelopement  ol^  the  SabjectiTe  Life.    And 
ijifc  benee  the  Human  Initiaticm  will  alwajs  be  indebted  to  oar 


Second  Childhood  for  a  preparation  that  was  indispensable  to 
oar  Hatoritj  in  organising  its  fondamental  worshqi.  As  it 
should  be  Man's  highest  aim  to  Htc  with  thoae  who  exist  no 
longer  and  with  those  who  shall  exist  hereafter,  he  needed  to 
be  qualified  for  soch  companionship  bj  intimate  association 
with  iuTisible  beings. 

Such  was  the  necessary  apprenticeship  of  Man's  hafattf  of 
gratitude  and  lore,  which  he  will  henceforth  transfer  to  the 
wlkjlé  of  his  ancestOTs  and  descendants.  Though  the  pordy 
chimerical  nature  of  these  preliminary  Beings  must  have  con- 
siderably impaired  the  moral  influence  they  exerted  upon  their 
worshippers,  the  reality  ascribed  to  than  su£5ced  to  prerent 
the  complete  feilore  of  the  education  thus  given.  The  need 
of  such  an  introductory  esthetic  process  may  be  directly  verified 
by  observing  those  exceptional  populations  whom  Polythdsm 
had  not  moulded  sufficiently,  owing  to  the  premature  advent 
of  Monotheism,  which  is  much  less  competent  to  direct  this 
preparation* 

I  must  restrict  myself  here  to  the  above  gmeral  view  of  the 

Esthetic  aptitude  of  Polytheism.    The  Concrete  Appreciation 

will  bring  out  more  fully  the  real  influence  exerdsed  upon  Art 

by  the  Worship  and  Begime  of  our  Second  Childhood. 

^  Ta^  ^  regard  to  the  evolution  of  Activity,  it  will  be  enough  for 

pp-us-  the  present  to  examine  firom  the  abstract  point  of  view  the 


powerful  impulse  which  it  must  have  received  firom  the  Indirect 
^jjw~     system  of  Causality. 
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We  have  first  to  oonsider  Peaceful  Activity,  the  progress  of  ^^2^ 
which  was  at  that  time  of  secondary  imporf ance,  yet  always  jj^'ooaid 
necessary,  and  such  that  the  advance  made  prepared  for  its  ^^^ 
final  ascendency.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  favourable  Polytheism  "^^"^ 
must  have  been  to  this  kind  of  Activity.    For  Polytheism 
efifected  as  great  an  improvement  in  Practice  as  it  did  in  Theory, 
when  it  summoned  Mbxï  to  modify  a  World  which  Fetichism 
treated  too  respectfully  (p.  85).    Although  Man's  action  always 
remained  subordinate  to  the  power  of  the  Gods,  the  regular 
interference  of  these  latter  was  not  then  productive  of  the 
dangerous  apathy  which  was  induced  at  a  later  period,  especially 
under  the  influence  of  Monotheistic  Optimism.    Moreover  the 
Wills  of  the  G-ods  were  the  sole  religious  g^uarantee  of  the 
Fundamental    Order,    wliich    Fetichism    alone    had    directly 
sanctioned  but  for  the  subsequent  support  of  which  it  had  left 
merely  an  inadequate  Fatalism.    Led  henceforth   to  regard 
matter  as  passim,  we  should  have  exercised  upon  it  a  destructive 
activity  had  we  started  with  the  idea  that  it  could  be  modified 
except  under  the  impelling  agency  of  the  Gods. 

So  far  from  encouraging  in  us  indolence,  this  sovereign 
domination — ^while  thus  regulating  our  energy — roused  us 
habitually  to  the  noblest  efforts.  The  capriciousness  and 
plurality  of  the  Gods  contributed  to  save  us  from  the  torpor 
that  might  have  been  produced  by  an  excessive  reliance  upon 
their  help.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  resistless  aid  they  gave  us, 
the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  would  have 
proved  too  great  an  obstacle  to  our  earliest  attempts  to  interfere 
with  the  external  Order.  With  this  support  Man  conceived 
the  hope  of  exercising  over  the  World  an  unlimited  command, 
and  that  at  the  very  time  when  his  real  power  was  most 
restricted.  These  illusions^  though  capable  of  becoming 
dangerous  in  the  end,  were  for  a  long  time  necessary  to  our  in- 
dustrial education,  an  education  essentially  due  to  Polytheism. 

Fetichism  had  duly  prepared  the  way  for  it,  by  clearing  the  with  Poij. 
groimd  to  serve  as  the  scene  of  Man's  action,  by  taming  the  ornniMtion 
animals  that  are  capable  of  association,  and  by  firmly  establishing  oommenoet, 
sedentary  existence.    Polytheism  directly  reared  upon  this  threes  begins  to  be 
fold  basis  that  admirable  Practical  superstructure  which  has  leted. 
ever  since  continued  to  advance  without  interruption,  until  by 
slow  d^frees,  and  as  the  result  of  a  universal  cooperation  (pp. 
87,  115)}  it  has  become  the  general  guarantee  of  our  material 
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security,  and  even  of  our  moral  dignity.  Then  commenced 
those  invaluable  accumulations  by  which  each  generation  of 
Mankind  is  subordinated  to  the  one  that  goes  before,  and 
prepares  for  the  one  that  is  to  follow  ;  and  from  that  time  forth 
these  accumulations  have  gone  on  incessantly  increasing.  But 
I  shall  treat  of  this  more  fully  in  the  Concrete  Appreciation. 

Such  was  the  important  use  of  Polytheism  in  regard  to 
Peaceful  Activity  which  long  repudiates  any  truly  collective 
character,  invariably  necessary  though  such  character  be.  Theo- 
cratic Wisdom,  however,  made  admirable  albeit  inadequate 
efforts  to  ennoble  it  as  much  as  possible.  Military  Activity 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  becomes  at  once  Social,  will  be 
specially  examined  in  one  of  the  following  chapters,  so  that 
here  I  shall  only  consider  the  general  aptitude  of  our  Second 
Childhood  for  this  decisive  preparation. 

Here  too,  as  with  Peaceful  Activity,  the  Fetichistic  in- 
troduction was  essential  for  rendering  the  Polytheistic  develope- 
ment  possible,  yet  could  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  this 
latter.  The  preparatory  work  of  Fetichism  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  sedentary  stage  at  its  close.  Under  Astrolatry  it 
inaugurated  the  military  movement  (p.  89)  which  became  the 
chief  result  of  Polytheism.  Then  it  was  that  struggles  hitherto 
fruitless  gradually  led  to  the  system  of  conquests  required  for 
rendering  the  Human  Initiation  complete,  and  which  could 
have  been  organised  in  no  other  way. 

War  can  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  only  when  the 
sedentary  existence  has  become  habitual,  and  this  is  true  no  less 
in  the  case  of  the  victor  than  of  the  vanquished.  For  the  suc- 
cessive incorporation  of  conquered  populations  around  a  fitting 
nucleus  would  be  illusory,  or  even  impossible,  if  their  territories 
were  not  annexed  to  the  central  city.  Tribes  that  have  no 
settled  residence  can  neither  conquer  nor  be  conquered.  In 
spite  of  their  habitual  hostilities.  War  can  never  realise  among 
such  tribes  its  true  social  destination.  Thus  the  Fetichistic 
preparation  was  of  no  less  importance  in  the  developement  of 
War  than  in  that  of  Industry. 

But  when  this  necessary  basis  had  been  provided.  Polytheism 
alone  was  adapted  for  the  system  of  conquests  which  it  every- 
where conducted.  For  no  other  form  of  Absolute  Religion 
could  lend  itself  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  military  incorporation. 
Fetichism  could  not,  as  it  was  too  dispersive,  except  in  its  final 
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form  of  Astxolatry.  Monotheism,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not, 
by  reason  of  an  excessive  concentration.  It  is  solely  in  Poly- 
theism that  the  energetic  nationality  of  the  victorious  worship 
is  admirably  combined  with  an  honourable  welcome  accorded  to 
the  worship  of  the  vanquished  foe.  Between  the  extermination 
practised  by  Fetichism  and  the  degradation  inflicted  by  Mono- 
theism, Polytheistic  annexation  afforded  the  only  possible  issue 
that  could  allow  those  vast  incorporations  which  the  Human 
Initiation  required  at  the  outset. 

This  fundamental  aptitude  was  rendered  complete  by  the  s^rerj, 
tendency  of  Polytheism  to  sanction  the  great  Private  institution 
which  was  indispensable  for  the  full  creation  of  Public  life. 

Although  Slavery  in  ancient  times  was  common  to  industrial  ^J^^*** 
populations  and  to  martial  nations,  it  must  be  estimated  prin-  ^J^^ 
cipally  with  reference  to  the  latter.    Its  origin  was  essentially  J{™*Bnt 
military;   it  was  necessary  moreover   that  its  twofold  social  Jj^^f^" 
destination  should  in  the  main  be  military  likewise.    Among  ^SSlSK 
the  Ancients,  as  among  the  Modems,  it  has  always  tended  to  ^*^^* 
degrade  equally  both  the  master  and  the  subject  when  it  has 
been  introduced  into  peaceful  cities  : — the  master  has  become 
indolent,  the  subject  has  been  oppressed. 

As  a  military  institution,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  extreme  J^JJJJJ/* 
service  to  both  of  them,  by  furnishing  in  each  case  the  precise  ^^^^ 
stimulus  required  for  progress.    Without  this  basis  in  Private  ^J^" 
life,  the  Wamors  could  not  have  properly  developed  their  col-  ^{J^, 
lective  activity,  such  activity  being  incompatible  with  the  ab-  ^îiSlted. 
sorbing  pursuits  of  Industry.     On  the  other  hand,  the  labourer 
is  thus  enabled,  under  the  œgis  of  a  patronage  that  is  never 
hostile,  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  one  form  of  activity  ap- 
propriate to  him,  and  from  which  in  the  end  his  freedom  will 
come,  as  before  he  found  in  it  the  guarantee  for  his  personal 
security.     These  two  general  tendencies  of  ancient  slavery 
would  always  exist  side  by  side,  though  the  full  developement 
of  them  both  could  not  be  simultaneous. 

Fetichism  had  spontaneously  prepared  the  way  for  this  pJ^i^Jon 
necessary  institution,  even  more  than  for  Conquest  its  correla-  '®'  biayvj. 
tive,  from  the  time  when  Industry  had  progressed  far  enough 
for  the  victors  to  be  able  to  turn  the  vanquished  to  profitable 
account  instead  of  destroying  them.  The  preference  for  Private 
life  that  characterised  Fetichism  allowed  Slavery  even  then  to 
display  its  touching  tendency  to  perfect  the  Domestic  consti- 
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tution  by  ooimectiiig  it)  through  a  fitting  extension  of  the 
Family,  with  the  Civic  state. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Polytheism  to  develope  the  two  social 
purposes  of  this  institution,  these  purposes  being  to  enable  the 
warriors  to  govern,  and  to  educate  the  labourers.  .  Its  influence 
here  depends  upon  the  same  esseûtial  grounds  as  in  the  case  of 
Conquest)  only  they  must  be  applied  in  an  individual  instead 
of  in  a  collective  sense.  The  Polytheistic  doctrine  was  ex- 
clusively adapted  for  sanctioning  the  authority  of  the  master 
and  the  obedience  of  the  subject,  by  habitually  allowing  them 
to  maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  without  destroying  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  a  course  incompatible  with  the  inflexibility 
of  Monotheism,  which  tolerates  only  oppression  or  enfranchise- 
ment. 

Polytheism  as  a  whole  has  now  been  treated  under  the 
heads  of,  first  and  chiefly.  Theory,  then  Art,  and  lastly  Prac- 
tice. To  complete  its  examination  from  the  Abstract  point 
of  view  I  have  still  to  consider  directly  its  A£fective  or 
Social  properties,  which  are  the  chief  source  of  its  historical 
destination. 

In  this,  more  than  in  any  other  case,  we  need  to  determine 
beforehacd  how  far  Fetichism,  in  spite  of  its  Political  inade- 
quacy, had  already  carried  the  Human  Initiation.  For  this 
purpose  I  must  define  more  frilly  our  Social  evolution  taken  as 
a  whole.  In  this  way  only  can  we  thoroughly  understand  the 
necessary  Transition  in  tilie  frmdamental  education  of  Man's 
Feelings  which  Polytheism  alone  could  conduct. 

This  Preparation,  whether  individual  or  collective,  must 
offer  three  distinct  phases  in  succession,  intended  respectively 
for  thoroughly  bringing  out  our  three  Sympathetic  instincts, — 
first  Attachment,  then  Veneration,  and  lastly  Benevolence, 
the  relations  corresponding  to  which  are  of  increasing  range 
and  gradually  formed  as  the  instincts  are  brought  out.  It  is 
true  that  we  develope  these  three  affections  simultaneously, 
through  constant  communications  with  our  equals,  superiors, 
and  inferiors.  But,  for  the  perfect  operation  of  any  one  of 
them,  it  is  essential  that  that  one  should  predominate  over  the 
other  two. 

Now  this  normal  predominance  naturally  follows  the  course 
of  the  three  Ages,  individual  or  social,  corresponding  to  the 
three  stages  in  the  progress  of  Intellect  and  Activity.    Our 
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First  Childhood  forms  Attachment,  a  feeling  as  consonant  with 
our  dependence  as  with  the  restriction  and  intimacy  of  our  re-  ^dYoatiî. 
lations.  In  the  Second  Childhood  Veneration  exercises  the 
most  commanding  influence,  because  we  can  form  a  better  idea 
of  the  ties  of  relationship  while  our  power  is  still  insufficient 
for  making  ourselves  free.  Lastly,  in  our  Adolescence  Benevo- 
lence is  strongest,  since  we  are  conscious  at  once  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  of  the  protection  which  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  bestow.  Such  is  the  course  of  our  moral  progress,  and — for 
the  race  as  for  the  individual — it  admits  of  being  altered  only  in 
exceptional  cases;  and  these  are  always  more  apparent  than  real. 

This  normal    succession,  thus    clearly  indicated  by  the  wuèhoor- 
Positive  theory  of  Human  Nature,  is  Ailly  verified  in  the  ^^J?* 
general  course  of  the  Social  Evolution.    Here  the  three  Ages  ^|^^ 
of  the  Collective  Initiation  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  the 
Individual  Preparation.     Thus  Fetichism  had  principally  to 
develope  Attachment,  Polytheism  Veneration,  and  Monotheism 
Benevolence.    Starting  with  this  threefold  basis.  Positivism 
now  establishes  the  final  'harmony  of  the  three  successively 
developed  instincts.     The  necessity  of  this  course  is  more 
clearly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  race  than  in  the  individual, 
for  in  the  case  of  the  race  it  is  easier  to  grasp  the  connectiou 
of  the  different  phases  and  the  extent  of  the  relations  that 
correspond  to  them. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  fully  explained  how  Fetichism  ^^|^ 
was  specially  adapted  for  founding  our  moral  existence,  by  Sy'fcgX 
spontaneously  constituting  the  Human  Family.  The  other  two  npnmê. 
preliminary  Ages  of  course  improved  this  private  life;  still 
they  could  but  influence  it  indirectly,  through  the  reactions 
exerted  upon  it  in  the  spheres  of  Theory  and  Practice  by 
Public  life,  the  developement  of  which  was  reserved  for  them. 
Previous  to  the  advent  of  our  Normal  State,  the  first  Human 
Begime  was  the  only  one  that  could  fully  consecrate  Domestic 
existence,  by  making  our  Feelings  directly  supreme  over  our 
Thoughts,  and  even  over  our  Acts.  Hence  to  all  noble  hearts 
it  can  never  be  a  cause  for  regret  that  this  introductory  phase 
should  have  lasted  longer  than  any  other,  as  is  proved  by  its 
continuance  to  our  own  day.  Had  we  not  undergone  this  long 
preparation,  the  necessary  basis  of  our  whole  social  system  could 
not  have  been  established  with  a  solidity  sufficient  for  resisting 
the  shocks  of  modem  anarchy. 
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Dometde  erift^nra,  tt  kMt  when  complete,  tnint  our  tlnw 
fympatbetic  intHrifti  dmnltioeoDilj.  Still  it  derdopes  Ai^ 
tnchment  moct,  etpedally  wben  tbe  Family  it  limited  to  the 
fundamental  pair.  Notwithstanding  tbe  inequality  of  agea. 
Family  xdations  are  too  intimate  and  too  narrow  to  allow  a 
fiill  derelopemoit  of  Veneration  and  Benerolenoe.  To  comidete 
oor  moral  apprenticeship,  by  tbe  cultiTation  of  these  two  sen- 
timents, ties  of  increased  extent  and  HîTnîTiî«KpH  intensity  are 
needed,  in  which  the  Veneration  and  the  BeneTolence  shall  be 
Toluntary.  Ciric  life,  which  Polytheism  admirably  dereloped, 
could  alone  give  to  Veneration  soch  a  training  as  had  been 
given  to  Attachment  under  Fetichisnu  Lastly,  it  was  fior 
3Ionotheism  in  its  torn,  though  here  the  work  was  less 
thoroughly  done,  to  finish  this  education  of  the  affections  by 
creating  a  special  tendency  to  Benerolence  through  the  in- 
fluence of  those  aspirations  after  uniTersality  which  formed  its 
chief  feature, — aspirations  which  it  is  reserved  however  for 
Positivism  to  realise. 

Ttie  Social  mission  of  Polytheism  is  defined  by  this  statico- 
dynamical  theory  well  enough  for  enabling  us  to  judge  Polytheism 
£Edrly,  without  blindly  expecting  fix>m  it  aptitudes  altogether 
foreign  to  its  scope.  Its  special  object  was  the  developement  of 
Activity,  after  Fetichism  had  thoroughly  trained  Feeling,  so 
that  Monotheism  might  the  better  cultivate  InteUecL  Henoe 
this  Age  had  to  keep  in  view  the  City  mainly,  as  the  preceding 
one  had  kept  the  Family,  and  as  the  following  one  must  keep 
the  Church.  Such  were  tbe  means  required  for  gradually  consti- 
tuting our  real  unity,  both  collective  and  individual,  this  unity 
consisting  always  in  Living  for  Others. 

This  fundamental  tendency  of  Humanity  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently brought  out  unless  we  dwell  more  especially  on  our 
relation  to  the  general  body  of  our  successors.  We  ought  to 
love  and  help  our  contemporaries  as  more  direct  and  palpable 
fellow-labourers  in  the  common  and  unintermitting  work  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  Future  is  united  with  the  whole  of  the 
Past.  But  every  great  soul  always  labours  for  Posterity,  and 
refuses  to  be  overmuch  absorbed  in  the  Present. 

This  disposition  is  as  prudent  as  it  is  noble,  for  it  places  us 
before  the  only  judges  who  are  really  competent,  while  it 
purifies  our  sympathies  by  directing  them  towards  beings  who 
do  not  yet  exist.    Moreover  it  affords  both  individuals  and 
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peoplei  the  only  sore  protection  against  the  aberrations  peculiar 
to  that  form  of  Egoism  which  is  at  once  the  highest  form  and 
the  least  amenable  to  discipline.  For  Vanity — the  best  named 
of  all  onr  propensities,  as  being  the  only  one  that  misses  its  end 
through  aiming  at  it  too  persistently— could  never  exercise 
any  really  dangerous  seductionsi  were  we  to  keep  prominently 
in  view  a  judgment  which  can  no  more  be  perverted  than  it 
can  be  evaded.  In  working  for  others  then  our  labour  should 
always  be  mainly  for  Posterity,  but  we  are^not  on  that  account 
to  disregard  the  esteem  of  those  among  our  contemporaries  who 
themselves  inspire  us  with  respect. 

Sound  moral  imity  was  never  understood  in  any  other  way,  Aitmiimit 
though  it  is  only  now  that  such  unity  can  be  rendered  system-  tio.tiiaiia- 
atic*      In  fact  every  noble  life  has   spontaneously  associated  ^tomÏ. 
itself  with  Posterity.    But  this  destination  can  be  developed 
only  by  degrees,  its  developement  following  the  natural  extension 
of  our  continuity  in  the  three  Ages  of  the  Human  Initiation, — 
first,  purely  Domestic  ;  next,  essentially  Civic  ;  at  last,  com- 
pletely Universal. 

A  Fetichist  labours  in  the  main  for  his  own  posterity,  and  vetidhiit 
this  labour  suffices  for  regulating  the  only  moral  existence  that  own  port*, 
can  then  be  formed.    When  we  become  Polytheists  we  have  in  tbdtt  a/' 
view  chiefly  our  Civic  posterity,  as  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  gttriots: 
collective  activity,  the  results  of  which  can  be  fully  realised  forgenenj 
only  by  the  general  body  of  our  successors  in  the  same  nation. 
But  with  Monotheism,  the  immediate  precursor  of  Positivism, 
came  such  a  presentiment  of  the  final  imiversality  that  we  were 
able  at  once  to  consecrate  all  our  grandest  works,  even  those 
that  were  purely  spontaneous,  to  general  Posterity,  the  only 
centre  towards  which  all  human  effort  can  really  converge. 

Stretching  ever  further  imder  this  threefold  preparation,  ThePoBitiT. 
the  principle  of  Altruism  acquires  in  the  Kormal  Systématisa-  ^e^onat" 
tion  the  widest  extension  permitted  by  the  aggregate  of  Fa-  ^**°** 
talities  circimiscribing  Humanity  ;  that  extension  being  secured 
by  connecting  every  existence^  whether  collective  or  individual, 
with  the  true  Great  Being.    The  constantly  Belative  nature  of 
the  Final  Beligion  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  our  sym- 
pathies from  the  deterioration  to  which  they  are  liable  in  con- 
sequence of  their  absolute  character.     A  constant  sense  of  the 
profound  imperfections  of  the  Universal  Order  prevents  us  from 
too  deeply  lamenting  that  the  active  exercise  of  our  benevolent 
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affections  is  confined,  outside  of  our  own  species,  to  the  animal 
races  we  are  able  to  tame. 
S!£  fenni         '^^  ^"^  *^^*  ^®^  ^^  *^®  general  progress  of  our  Sociability, 
^^$£S!'   ^  °^^^  notice  how  each  of  its  phases  issues  from  the  one  that 
fortbtntzt.  precedes  and  leads  on  to  the  one  that  follows.    The  domesticity 
of  Fetichism  qualified  us  for  Polytheistic  Givism,  not  only  by  a 
necessary  preparation  of  our  affections,  but  also  by  the  direct 
influence  of  that  kind  of  personality  which  taints  the  first  and 
lowest  form  of  Altruism.    For  the  Family,  when  completely 
constituted,  begins  to  be  animated  by  a  collective  Egoism 
which,  in  the  Age  that  follows,  urges  each  one  to  make  his  own 
kinsfolk  gradually  predominate. 
Ttu^oma-        Thesc  affectious,  in  spite  of  their  natural  alloy,  will  always 
B^^ho-     have  a  share,  though  continually  less  and  less,  in  the  develope- 
PMriotifln  ;    ment  of  Civic  existence,  the  original  consolidation  of  which  was 
essentially  due  to  them.    I  shall  explain  further  on  how  they 
acquire  dignity  among  Families  who,  having  become  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  their  own  city,  aspire  to  raise  it  above  other 
cities.    It  is  thus  that  Domestic  affection  becomes  spontaneously 
converted  into  a  real  Patriotism  to  which  our  private  ties  can 
always  be  worthily  subordinated. 
fSliLuît^        •Â.  final  extension  of  the  preparatory  Sociability  takes  place, 
toatPhUan-  jn  the  same  way,  when  the  dominion  of  the  City  becomes  so 
enlarged  that  there  is  an  habitual  perception  of  the  ultimate 
universality  of  human  relations.    This  dominion  is  due  at  the 
outset  to  collective  affections  that  are  profoundly  hostile  to 
other  nationalities,  but,  it  eventually  developes  our  true  Philan- 
thropy which  had  been  paralysed  till  then  by  the  restricted 
nature  of  our  commimications.    The  Wisdom  of  the  Theocratic 
Sage  and  the  instinct  of  the  Warrior  convergé  spontaneously 
towards  this  noble  goal  of  the  Affective  Preparation,  a  goad 
which  every  great  mind  anticipated  from  the  very  first.    For 
such  minds  invariably  aimed  at  a  moral  harmony  which  is  in-; 
compatible  with  our    early  condition  when  the    growth  of 
Altruism  is  under  the  control  of  Egoism. 
Bkok,T«i-  Until  the  Normal  State  has  fully  combined  the  three 

White  rMM  fundamental  aspects  of  our  nature,  the  three  corresponding 
!taînot«r.  phases  of  our  education  will  be  represented  by  the  three  great 
ing.Aoti.  '  varieties  of  the  human  species.  In  the  Black  race  Feeling 
t^Mtr».  '  predominates,  in  the  Yellow  Activity^  in  the  White  Intellect. 
Corresponding  to  this  difference  we  have  a  more  decided  and 
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lasting  prefiBrenoe  in  the  several  oases  for  Fetiohism,  Polytheism^ 
and  Monotheism — ^which  in  succession  have  given  a  fuller 
developement  in  each  race  respectively  to  Domestic  Union, 
Civic  Cooperation,  and  Beligious  Harmony.  This  dynamical 
distinction  between  the  three  races  tended  to  strengthen  the 
statical  distinction  of  which  however  it  was  originally  the 
result.  But  when  the  Positive  Beligion  is  imiversally  accepted, 
these  two  provisional  sources  of  difference  will  be  once  for  all 
removed  by  means  of  an  amalgamation,  partly  spontaneous  and 
partly  systematic,  which  will  improve  our  whole  cerebral  con- 
stitution. 

The  above  Sociological  Theory  will  be  frequently  employed  tui  Theory 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  treatise.     Hence  I  have  BrointionM 
taken  this  opportunity  for  stating  it  at  large,  nor  could  it  befreqaaiitiy 
be  better  understood  than  in  connection  with  so  important  a 
case.    I  must  now  make  special  use  of  it  in  examining  the 
Social  function  of  Polytheism. 

Our  three  preliminary  Ages,  in  successively  contributing  to  3pei^ap- 
our  moral  education,  display  imequal  aptitudes  for  their  re-  Ktoeinai. 
spective  missions.    Monotheism,  which  scorned  its  two  pre-  sooiaipio- 
decessors  and  vaunted  its  own  superiority,  was  in  all  respects  K^Sdon. 
the  most  defective  of  the  three  for  the  attainment  of  its  special 
purpose,  as  will  be  shown  when  I  examine  it  in  detail.    But 
Polytheism,  which  always  knew  how  to  respect  its  Fetichistic 
antecedents,  conducted  worthily  its  own  part  of  the  Himian 
Initiation,  although  the  preceding  Age  had  more  effectually 
discharged  its  office  of  laying  the  foundations  of  civilisation. 

According  to  the  above  theory,  the  Second  Preparatory  poiytheiim 
Phase  had  for  its  main  object  to  institute  the  City  by  develop-  Slôi^M 
ing  the  only  kind  of  collective  activity  that  was  possible  at  the  m^T^  ^* 
outset.    By  connecting  itself  with  the  First  Phase  which  con-  that  vunT 
stituted  the  Family,  it  enabled  the  third  to  found  the  Church,  be^^y 
The  destination  of  Polytheism  then  being  essentially  Civic,  it  *'**°^' 
was  requisite  that  there  should  be  a  continued  and  widely- 
spread  special  training  of  Veneration,  the  essential  basis  of  all 
true  discipline. 

This  is  the  part  of  our  moral  education  that  fell  to  the  share  it  perfaotwi 
of  this  age.    Regarded  from  this  point  of  view.  Polytheism  iiutitatkmor 
wiU  appear  highly  satisfactory.    It  really  improves  the  Family,  JS^iiT^ 
though  only  by  the  reaction  which  the  City  exercises  upon  it.  tio)  Jn^ita.' 
Moreover,  it  often  furnished  the  rudiments  of  the  Church,  by  ohuroh.  But 
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€MaiÀlàAng  uzàxw  of  re&gko  axujo^  peofibas  paHiicàDT  m- 
depeadeiït.  Bot  the  comptteteerimiiirix^^in  of  thaetwo  «cccMwy 
infliKoees  nrast  le  icserred  Sh-  die  Gïs^creCe  A|wectttioB. 

(xm&mng  oar  atui&tk«i  tLen  to  the  àisaixâTe  fîmction  of 
Pohtbeistie  SoeîabîIitT,  apart  fncRii  the  Famihr,  viiich  wm 
alreadj  leabied,  azkd  firam  xhd  Cbnrdi,  vhi^  wm  premaluie, 
we  fiDd  that  this  SodabilitT  was  admixablr  adapted  f»'  derdop- 
ifig  PoUic  h£e,  to  which  Fetichian  was  scdted  <hi}t  at  its  dose 
when  it  paased  into  Astrolatnr.  This  spcmtaneoos  aptitude  of 
the  SecoDd  Caasalitr  is  mainly  doe  to  its  tend^icT  to  create 
simultaneouilj  a  safficient  commimitT  of  beliefs  and  goimiie 
spûritiial  aotborities  (p.  27).  Both  these  closeh^  connected 
elements  of  progress  were  commenced  under  Astrolatrr,  but  they 
coold  not  be  folly  developed  till  the  Absolute  Beligion  had  been 
extended  to  the  Homan  Order,  which  extension  constitutes  the 
main  feature  of  Polytheism. 

In  habitually  preferring  the  study  of  Man  to  the  study  of 
^  the  World,  the  Ancient  Priesthood  was  not  actuated  mainly  by 
its  desire  of  power.     This  was  the  only  doctrine  then  possible  ; 
and  in  applying  it  chiefly  to  the  noble  object  of  goTemment, 
the  Priesthood  gave  satis£&ction  both  to  our  Theoretic  tenden- 
cies and  our  Practical  impulses.    It  was  quite  essential   for 
the  direction  of  Civic  life,  that  the  Doctrine  should  bear 
principally  upon  human  phenomena. 
|j%J^         When  material  progress  had  led  in  the  Age  of  Fetichism 
Old  luo       to  the  Institution  of  Old  Men  (p.  92),  these  spontaneous  pre- 
bj       cursors  of  the  Priests  were  long  able  to  discharge  the  spiritual 
functions  that  gradually  fell  io  their  share  by  the  aid  of 
ordinary  experience  alone.     For  these  functions  were  limited 
to  Domestic  government,  the  only  kind  of  government  that 
could  then  be  developed,  and  for  which  women  already  possessed 
a  store  of  useful  precepts.     But  for  the  government  of  Cities 
there  was  habitually  required  a  dogmatic  study,  suited  for  the 
People  as  well  as  for  the  Priesthood,  and  this  Polytheism  alone 
could  found. 
Boiuii  about         No  vtol  thcorv  could  be  formed  conceminsr  Human  pheno- 
noiMnA        mena  at  a  time  when  rational  positivity  was  necessarily  con- 
tbçi  unM  b«  fined  to  the  mere  rudiments  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

PontlTft 

It  was  indispensable  therefore  that  the  spontaneity  of  Theology 
should  at  that  time  make  up  for  the  inadequacy  of  Science  in 
a  domain  separated  from  the  Positive  Spirit  by  the  long  and 
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intricate  prepaiatoiy  researches  required  for  the  Material  and 
the  Vital  Order.  Had  there  not  been  this  issue  for  the  intel- 
lect, Society  could  have  made  no  progress,  and  the  natural 
ascendency  of  Feeling  would  have  indefinitely  prolonged  the 
Fetichistic  state. 

To  make  this  clearer,  I  must  observe  that  the  Theological 
initiÀtive  was  more  necessary  for  Social  than  for  any  other  nôtoûj 

Tuy  com- 

studies,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  complexity  of  pi«MMidfr» 
Social  studies  and  their  dependence  as  a  rule  on  the  *whole  «iw^ia- 
body  of  studies  that  precede  them,  but  also  for  a  reason 
peculiar  to  themselves.  The  reason  is,  that  in  their  case,  it  is 
long  before  observation  can  secure  an  adequate  field,  so  that 
even  were  the  mind  sufficiently  predisposed  to  attempt  them, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  form  the  Theory  of  Society  (p.  39)  ; 
whereas,  in  all  other  studies,  the  phenomena  are  continually 
present  and  merely  await  competent  observers.  The  general 
extent  of  the  condition  thus  imposed  upon  speculation  is 
determined  by  the  consideration  that,  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  Intelligence,  so  in  that  of  Sociability,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  whole  of  the  Human  Initiation  should  be  accom- 
plished before  we  could  obtain  a  complete  spectacle  for  our 
higher  meditations.  Remembering  this  peculiar  difficulty,  we 
should  the  more  respect  the  perseverance  of  the  Ancient  Priest- 
hood in  developing  the  Polytheistic  doctrine  in  a  social  direction. 
It  certainly  proves  the  ingratitude  and  frivolity  of  the  charges 
of  systematic  hypocrisy  indulged  in  by  modem  critics,  who 
nevertheless  admit  the  sincerity  of  the  Theological  explanations 
for  less  complex  phenomena. 

The  Absolute  Philosophy  was  able  to  originate  this  im-  Aftroiatry 
portant  extension  without  instituting  Polytheism  properly  so  eduieappû- 
called.    For  the  last  phase  of  Fetichism  succeeded  in  doing  so,  u^ouiwuef 
by  extending  the  whole   body  of  sidereal  influences  to  the  phenomcoft. 
Human  Order.    But  the  course  thus  adopted  by  Astrolatry 
was  no  less  arbitrary  than  that  of  Polytheism,  while  the  Poly- 
theistic method  had  the  advantage  of  being  more  direct  and 
of  wider  scope,  and  at  the  same  time  more  spontaneous  and 
popular.    The  superior  claims   of  the  Polytheistic  method, 
however,  never  led  to  an  abandonment  of  that  of  Astrolatry  by 
the  Public  and  still  less  by  the  Priesthood.     For  the  Sociology 
of  Astrolatry  connected  best  with  the  Past  as  also  with  the 
Future,  in  consequence  of  the  sanction  it  gave  to  Fetichistic 

If  2 
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Fatalism  and  ita  enoouiagement  of  the  Positive  Spirit.     Con- 
verselj,  the  Sociology  of  Folytheism  waa  most  Buited  for 
regolating  the    Preseot,  especially  by  its  developing  Civic 
Toleration.    When  their  rivalry  was  no  longer  restrained  by  a 
practical  destinatioD,  the  first  alone  survived,  lasting  on  through 
Monotheism  until  the  approach  of  Positivism. 
BntoiiiwM        In  spite  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  more  ancient  method, 
^^«m*    the  extension  of  Causality  to  what  in  the  end  wa«  its  chief 
Um.  domain — the  Human  Order— muBt,  for  the  reasons  above  given, 

be  connected  principally  with  Polytheism  proper.  The  Mono- 
theistic Concentiation,  be  it  observed,  was  not  equally  vrell 
adapted  to  the  Sncial  destination  of  this  Synthesis.  For  both 
heart  and  mind  must  have  paid  more  willing  homage  to  a 
noble  hierarchy  of  independent  divinitiea  than  to  the  arbitrary 
sovereignty  of  one  Bole  God. 
i£°ÏÏT  The  City  of  the  Gods  could  be  but  a  reflex  of  the  Human 

doM^.      City.    Still  it  sanctioned  the  spontaneous  constitution  of  this 
th?^  T    ^^^'t  '^°'^  '^  ^  ^^  systématisation.    Admirable  was  the  way 
v^^poNo'     in  which  the  fundamental  adjustment  of  independence  and 
i^joa^n.      cooperation  was  hallowed  by  the  constant  example  of  the  Gods 
themselves.     This  wholesome  plurality   long  neutralised   the 
egoistic    character    inseparable    from    the    purely   individual 
source  of  every  Absolute  Philosophy.     It  was  not  till  after  the 
Monotheistic   Systématisation   that  egoism  became   fully  de- 
veloped, each  believer  being  then  luged  to  associate  liimself 
directly  only  with  his  God.     Monotheism  was  thus  led  to  a 
dogmatic  denial    of  the  innate  existence  of  our  sympathetic 
instincts,  whereas  Polytlieism  comprehended  them,  at  least  im- 
plicitly, in  ita  uniform  consecration  ofall  our  propeDsities(p.  27). 
W  'J^'™         These  inductions  suffice  for  the  abstract  view  of  the  aptitude 
mmiof       of  Polytheism  for   developing  I'ublic  Life.     It  will  be  fully 
fMFnw?'''   '"'^"ë'^''   ""'•  ^y  ^^^   whole   Concrete   Appreciation.     I   must 
^niMt      moreover  abstain  at  present  from  any  but  the  most  general  ex- 
imninouced  planations  of  two  other  social  properties  in  the  Religion  of  our 
Second  Childhood  that  have  alone  been  as  yet  sufficiently  re- 
cognised. 
(^)Con»-  No  one  would  dispute  its  general  fitness  for  the  spontaneous 

Hommi  An-  consecration  of  human  authorities  who  can  henceforth  find  no 
substitute  for  its  Tlieocratic  sanction,  now  hopelessly  enfeebled, 
except  by  receiving  from  Positivism  a  Sociocratic  investiture. 
Itut    what  is  less   fcen   at   the   present   day  is   the    normal 
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superiority  of  Polytheism  to  Monotheism  in  the  consecration 
thus  (ifiven,  the  latter  being  unable  to  connect  it  habitually 
with  the  divine  lineage  of  the  human  chiefs.  Although  the 
intensity  of  such  a  sanction  must  often  have  induced  rulers  to 
make  tyrannical  claims,  it  must  have  had  an  extremely  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  subject  classes  in  general.  For  no  less  power» 
ful  influence  would  have  suiKced  to  overcome  the  strong  love  of 
personal  independence  among  primitive  men  and  to  cultivate  in 
them  the  instinct  of  Veneration. 

The  aptitude  of  Polytheism  for  promoting  the  discipline  of  O)  WTine 

''  r-  o  I-  rewards  and 

Man  by  a  powerful  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  needs  puuirti- 
but  little  elucidation  here.     I  must  however  note  its  superiority  Boththiae 

_  i  ./     related  priii« 

to  Monotheism  in  this  respect,  a  superiority  even  more  marked  dpaiijto 
than  in  the  case  I  have  just  been  considering.  Monotheism  was  Apotbeodi.' 
led  into  the  most  dangerous  exaggerations  by  restricting  itself 
to  a  future  life.  Polytheism,  on  the  contrary,  although  it  gave 
further  extension  to  life  than  Monotheism  did  (p.  180)  looked  in 
the  main  to  real  existence,  of  which  the  fictitious  state  was  but 
the  developement,  at  least  in  the  popular  belief  which  alone  is  of 
importance  in  such  a  case.  But  its  superiority  is  still  more 
evident  when  we  consider  that  its  discipline  was  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  rewarding  as  for  punishing.  While  Monotheism  acted 
essentially  by  terror  alone,  Polytheism  attracted  men  to  the 
service  of  Humanity  by  the  noble  prospect  of  their  own  apo- 
theosis, a  reward  discriminatingly  bestowed  so  long  as  Theo- 
cratic prudence  pre  vailed,  over  Military  ferocity. 

These  remarks  on  secondary  points  are  complementary  to  coxcrcts 
my  exposition  of  the  principal  Social  properties  of  Polytheism,  cuikw  of 
The   Abstract  Appreciation  being    now    terminated,  I  must  pp.i6«-2(».' 
devote  the  second  half  of  this  chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  two  -^z^àxûSaiMxi 
following  ones  to  the   Concrete  examination   of  the  various  Sj^*J3^ 
regimes  of  which  Polytheism  admitted.     First  of  all  then  I  SJS^^J^. 
must  state  the  grounds  for  the  general  division  of  these  regimes  5^1^^,^ 
into  two  great  classes,  in  which  Polytheism,  whether  it  remain  JRj^'*'*^ 
Conservative  under  the  rule  of  the  Priesthood,  or  whether  it  ^"jU^^'j^o. 
become  Progressive  through  the  predominance  of  the  Military 
element,  is  always  working  towards  its  historical  destination — 
the  establishment  of  Political  life. 

To  make  the  difference  between  these  classes  clear  I  must  Neoe«ry 

oonfnalonof 

explain  the  general  necessity   which,  in   every   Polytheistic  thespiritaai 
regime,  entailed  the  normal  confusion  of  the  Spiritual  authority  »i  Powen 
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jMta^BCy.  and  the  Material  power,  notwithstanding  the  inTariaUe  diyer- 
Mj  of  their  natnxal  Bonrces. 

These  two  Powers,  springing  respectively  from  Intellect  and 


tobtfBBBd    Actiyity,  can  nerer  coincide  completely,  although  their  separa- 


JfS^Amm. tion  must  always  be  more  marked  in  proportion  as 
^y^^  becomes  developed.  They  are  distingoished  while  government 
dTanMoo.  ig  gtj]i  gixnply  Domestic,  at  least  later  the  Institution  of  Old 
Men  has  arisen.  And  even  before  this  important  advance  has 
been  made,  we  can  trace  in  Woman's  intôrvention,  essentially 
Affective  though  it  be,  the  first  gorms  of  a  speculative  influence 
designed  for  moderating  the  masterdom  of  Activity  (p.  91). 

In  founding  the  City  these  two  Powers  cooperate,  bringing 

Families  together  for  Spiritual  purposes  by  the  same  worship 

and  by  common  festivals,  for  Temporal  purposes  by  a  collective 

activity,  at  once  offensive  and  defensive.    But  this  institution 

fissentinlly  Polytheistic,  though  originating  with  Astrolatry — 

at  once  brings  out  the  natural  rivalry  of  the  Theoretic  authority 

and  the  Practical  power  which  carry  on  a  constant  struggle  tot 

the  headship  of  society.     Their  equally  absolute  character 

must  even  cause  the  coxifliots  between  them  to  be  more  severe 

then  than  they  can  be  under  the  Belative  Begime. 

^Mi  This  explains  how  it  was  that  in  every  period  of  Andent 

faand^     history  political  harmony  could  be  established  and  preserved 

tbïjMby  only  by  the  complete  subordination  of  one  of  these  Powers  to 

v!SSS     the  other,  although  they  could  never  both  be  really  combined 

in  the  hands  of  the  same  obieft.    Their  complete  independence 

is  in  reality  adapted  only  for  the  Modem  Order,  in  which  indeed 

it  is  both  inevitable  and  indispensable.    But  Theological  doc* 

trine  and  Military  activity  are  alike  repugnant  to  it,  since 

both  always  create  an  equal  tendency  to  absolute  dominion. 

ohlfSiit-         "^^  Ancient  Priesthood,  as  the  recognised  organ  of  Super- 

SS^oSÏSf  ^*^^*1  Beings,  was  invariably  forced  to  aim  at  command  and 

S*b£«i5r*  ^^^    never  restrict  itself  to   giving  advice.     Its  absolute 

•Btw^'n*^  nature  precluded  it  from  accepting  counsel  as  its  function — 

which  however  is  the  only  function  suited  to  Theoridans — 

except  when  the  portals  of  government  were  closed  to  it.    So 

ftr  from  voluntarily  submitting  to  the  rule  of  the  nodlitary  dass, 

it  spontaneously  conduced  to  its  ruin  by  making  a  peaceful 

activity  predominate. 

At  the  same  time  the  Warriors  were  no  less  constrained  to 
aim  at  complete  social  supremacy  for  themselves,  as  without  it 
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no  System  of  conquests  could  be  developed.  Confiding  in  the 
natural  independence  of  the  Practical  power,  they  prided 
themselves  at  that  time  upon  having  the  direction  of  the  only 
activity  that  admitted  of  a  collective  character.  Their  submis- 
sion to  the  Priests  must  always  have  seemed  to  them  suffi- 
ciently degrading  to  prevent  their  acquiescing  in  it  except  as 
the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

In  spite  of  this  continued  hostility,  whether  open  or  con- 
cealed, Civic  existence  brought  about  a  subordination  of  one  of 
these  two  Powers  to  the  other,  such  subordination  being  neces- 
sary to  its  harmony. 

Theoricians  must  have  seen  that  Theolosism  could  not  pos-  Eaohoouid 

IimmI  va.1n 

sibly  guard  against  the  arbitrary  deviations  inseparable  from  abiAsaiirt. 
its  absolute  and  fictitious  nature  unless  it  were  permanently  ap-  otbor. 
plied  to  Practical  government.  Though  proud  of  their  mental 
superiority,  they  perceived  in  a  confused  way  that  Intellect 
cannot  suffice  for  the  habitual  association  of  Families  when 
there  is  no  common  Activity  to  keep  up  the  Civic  imion.  They 
must  therefore  have  regarded  the  developement  of  War  as  in- 
dispensable for  the  adequate  diffusion  of  Sacerdotal  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  those  Practicians  who  are  least 
inclined  to  relish  the  advice  of  Theoricians  can  never  afford  to 
look  down  upon  a  spiritual  consecration.  War  always  demands 
a  strict  discipline,  increasing  in  intensity  as  the  expeditions 
become  more  frequent  and  extend  to  a  greater  distance.  Now 
though  material  influences  are  never  given  up  the  military 
chiefs  soon  perceived  that  their  own  personal  claims  to  respect 
however  great  cannot  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  religious 
sanction  if  they  would  exact  an  obedience  both  adequate  and 
lasting,  and  for  obedience  to  be  such,  it  must  continue  honour- 
able and  must  be  consecrated. 

Such  are  the  respective  influences  that  lead  in  the  end  to  Hence  they 

coalesoedf 

the  formation  of  a  long  alliance  between  two  Powers  that  are  butneTeron 

_    equal  tenus. 

heterogeneous  and  even  hostile.  Notwithstanding  the  mutual 
affinity  between  commands  that  may  not  be  discussed  and  beliefs 
that  cannot  be  proved.  War  and  Theologism  are  long  before 
they  coalesce  on  this  civic  basis  (p.  53).  Harmony  between  them 
cannot  be  established  except  as  the  result  of  a  situation  so  strongly 
marked  in  one  direction  or  another  that  it  effectually  subordinates 
one  of  the  Powers  to  the  other  by  a  suitable  process  of  develope- 
ment and  repression. 
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ThtN  tran  th»  two  «atagpitûtie  rcgimH  wtiA  Po^thaiai 
«quired  fat  aàeqpatàj  nàHÀog  He  Social  àatimUoD.  Wbil» 
tfadrtutonl  iiioôinprtîW%p'<'*^i"rtf^th<™fc«m"yMhMHiimiff, 
th«ir  eommoD  end  required  them  to  be  raoMKiTe,  yet  «iiK»g 
'  difEenot  peoido.  lite  eontnet  betveeo  them  eormpondi 
trntatiaHj  to  tliat  between  the  two  nonnal  root*  of  the  Pol^ 
OuigOe  doctrine.  For  Aitrolfttario  Polytbeiini  i«  beet  adepted 
to  Seoerdotal  Mccndency,  boUi  bj  eptemitiiing  it,  and  hj 
enabling  it  to  spread  without  anj  otnuidenble  derelopement 
of  Conqneit.  Oenenl  Folytheicin,  on  the  oontzaiy,  bvoon 
Mllitazy  eopcemBcy,  at  fiitt  hj  its  nperior  qrantaneitj,  aftar- 
wardi  by  wonring  for  the  Warriore  in  viitoe  of  their  divine 
lineage  a  oonieoration  that  renden  them  aa  &r  ai  pcanbla 
independent  of  the  Friefta. 

Henoe  we  have  natnrallr  two  Folytheiitio  legimee;  one 
uoMT  limply  a  oontinoation  of  the  Fetiohiatio  state,  and  eeeentially 
'-'-*"^  adapted  for  Order.;  the  other  more  folly  dereloping  the  reaotioD 
of  Will  upon  Neeeirity,  and  conducing  in  a  higher  d^ree  to 
•  ProgTOH.  But,  aa  a  conséquence  of  t^se  respective  aptitudes, 
it  was  indispensable  for  tiie  suocess  of  the  latter  regime  that  it 
should  oome  after  the  former  one,  which  alone  coijd  supply  an 
adequate  besiB  for  the  whole  Human  Morement.  Although 
UiBs  foiming  successive  social  stages,  they  Done  the  lees  required 
different  populations,  owing  to  the  extreme  dissimilarity  of  the 
modes  of  life  peculiar  to  the  two  r^fimee.  Hence  this  indis- 
pensable combln&tion  of  conditions  was  inevitable  only  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  especially  those  of  an  external 
kind,  which  gave  a  predominance  to  one  or  the  other  fbrm 
according  as  the  situation  was  &Y0uiable  to  it  or  not.  Among 
the  majority  of  peoples  there  was  naturally  no  such  pre- 
dominance ;  and  as  th^  sympathised  simultaneously  both  with 
Sacerdotal  and.  Milita^  Polytheism,  their  social  destiny  thus 
depended  upon  the  influence  exerted  on  them  by  other  popular 
tions  whose  charaoteristics  were  sufficiently  marked. 

It  is  here  that  the  reaction  of  the  material  environment  on 
political  developement  is  best  displayed.  This  is  a  subject 
wbich  has  given  rise  to  many  irrational  conoeptions,  eepeoiany 
in  modem  times.  This  reaction  goes  on  continually  diminishing, 
as  civilisation  enables  Man  to  modify  the  World  more  and 
more.  But  though  the  World  at  first  seems  to  dominate  as 
absolutely,  the  power  it  exercises  can  never  affect  the  natural 
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independence  of  the  Laws  of  Sociology,  these  laws  admitting 
only  of  variations  of  intensity,  as  was  shown  in  detail  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  preceding  volume. 

Since*  then,  the  influence  of  the  environment  on  Man  is  a  oiMtMt  m 
regularly  decreasing  one,  it  was  necessarily  at  its  maximum  in  uami 
times  anterior  to  all  historical  data,  even  the  most  indirect. 
For  it  must,  during  the  first  Age— the  Age  of  Fetichism — have 
brought  about  the  provisional  division  of  our  species  into  three 
distinct  races,  which  division  afterwards  became  the  chief  source 
of  the  concrete  differences  in  the  develo|>ement  of  Man.  After 
the  action  thus  exerted  at  the  commencement,  the  material 
environment  has  never  been  able  to  modify  the  progress  of 
Society  to  such  an  extent  as  it  did  when  it  gave  a  decided 
superiority  either  to  Conservative  or  to  Progressive  Polytheism. 

The  choice  must  everywhere  depend  on  the  continuous  ntumised 
impulse  towards  either  intellectual  culture  or  military  activity,  Fow^dm 
which  the  simi  of  local  influences  may  rather  give. 


When  the  pressure  of  Material  exififencies  is  so  slifirht  that  obmmirtMi. 
the  requisite  accumulations  can  be  rapidly  made,  the  universal  abiatoTiMo. 


attraction  of  Domestic  existence  naturally  causes  our  peaceful 
inclination  to  predominate*  As  such  a  situation  fevours  Specu- 
lative progress  at  the  same  time  that  it  developes  Social 
firatemity,  the  Old  Men  are  easily  converted  into  Priests,  a 
change  required  through  the  premature  advent  of  the  sedentary 
stage,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  Astrolatry.  Then  it 
is  that  the  Sacerdotal  regime  becomes  fully  developed,  provided 
that  the  situation  be  such  as  not  only  to  divert  men's  thoughts 
from  attack,  but  also  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  defence. 
This  happens  when  the  Theocratic  population  is  surrounded  with 
barriers  adapted  for  facilitating  its  industrial  labours  ;  such  as 
the  valley  of  a  great  river,  a  girdle  of  deserts  or  mountains,  &c. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  the  social  reaction  of  the  material  Oboomitea. 
surroundings  which  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  powerful  !^&^* 
developement  of  Military  activity  before  the  progress  of  Intellect  ^Sm. 
is  £eur  enough  advanced  to  allow  the  Priesthood  to  exert  an 
adequate  influence.    A  rigorous  climate  or  a  barren  soil  at 
first  delays  the  Institution  of  Old  Men,  and  afterwards  induces 
them  to  become  rather  the  precursors  of  a  warlike  Senate  than 
of  genuine  Priests^  as  is  indicated  by  the  etymology  of  the  two 
words,  an  etymology  that  will  always  remind  us  of  the  difference 
of  their  Civic  tendencies.    The  rise  of  the  Home  also  is  here 
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attended  with  difficulties.  It  is  in  fact  not  so  much  a  residence 
as  a  military  centre  for  offensive,  as  well  as  defensive  purposes. 
To  render  this  twofold  analysis  complete,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  first  regime  alone  could  afford  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  second,  the  connection  between  them  being  a  necessary  one. 
For  the  military  tribes  could  not  have  been  solidly  organised 
had  there  not  been  already  in  existence  by  a  natural  process  of 
growth  industrial  populations  who  from  their  peaceful  mode  of 
life  would  offer  these  tribes  a  prey  as  easy  as  it  was  inviting. 
But  when  the  Theocratic  state  has  had  time  to  thoroughly 
imprint  its  characteristics  on  a  people,  it  gloriously  survives 
attack  :  either  a  successful  resistance  is  offered,  or  it  may  be 
the  conquerors  are  converted  and  devote  themselves  to  propa- 
gating the  Theocracy  they  had  endeavoured  to  subdue. 

Such  are  the  natural  influences  which  lead  to  the  necessary 
breaking-up    of    the   Polytheistic  world   into   Theocratic    or 
Military   peoples.     After   Conservative  Polytheism  had  suffi- 
ciently prepared  the  fundamental  Order    of  Humanity,  Pro- 
gressive Polytheism  working  upon  this  basis  was  able  to  conduct 
from  a  suitable  centre  the  effectual  organisation  of  Collective 
Activity,  this  being  the  chief  end  of  our  Second  Childhood. 
Concrete  ap-         I  must  uow  dcvote  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  the 
rSj^Sm?'  Concrete  Appreciation  of  the  Theocratic  state,  from  which  our 
tSrwffl*!^'*"  various  fundamental  institutions,  both  social  and  intellectual. 
Theocratic     havc  hitherto   sprung.     Substantially,  our  judgment  of  it  is 
orm  only,     jj^g^dy  in  a  very  forward  state,  by  virtue  of  our  abstract  ex- 
amination  of  the  general   properties   of  Polytheism.     These 
must  in  fact  belong  most  especially  to  its  theocratic  variety  as 
being  the  most  normal  and  permanent.     I  have  now  only  to 
describe  its  principal  results,  first,  Philosophic  and  Scientific  ; 
then  Esthetic  and  Industrial  ;  lastly.  Political  and  Moral. 
PreUminary         But  it  bchoves  me  to  preface  this  inquiry  by  an  explanation 
Theocratic     of  the  Thcocratic  constitution  which  must  at  length  be  rescued 
tion,  pp.'      from  a  condemnation  that  is  no  less  frivolous  than  it  is  un- 
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grateful.  The  founder  of  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity  will  always 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  obligation  to  render  due  honour  to  all  his 
predecessors.  This  duty  is  especially  incmnbent  upon  me  in 
the  case  of  my  most  distant  ancestors,  whose  cooperation  was  at 
once  more  meritorious  and  decisive,  while  their  self-abnegation 
allows  me  to  do  no  more  than  express  my  gratitude  to  them 
collectively  (p.  204). 
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The  Théocratie  constitation,  which  is  as  simple  as  it  is  ™Slf^ 
stable,  invariably  rests  upon  the  necessary  combination  of  two  "^^gg^ 
fondamental  institutions,  naturally  connected,  though  admitting  ^^* 
of  being  completely  separated.    One  consists  in  the  hereditary  o*"^ 
nature  of  all  professions  ;  the  other  in  the  common  subordination 
of  all  the  castes  formed  on  this  hereditary  principle  to  the 
sacerdotal  caste.    It  ii9  easy  to  see  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
spontaneity  of  this  Civic  regime,  which  sprang  directly  out  of 
the  Domestic  government  founded  by  Fetichism. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  every  social  function  affords  ^  oi^tte 

.  alone  conld 

at  the  outset  the  only  means  of  consolidating  the  general  f^^^ 
division  of  human  labour,  and  of  preserving  our  acquisitions  of  wieiioe  baye 
every  kind,  whether  processes  or  results.     No  real  theory  being  ■•™,>nd 


at  that  time  possible,  there  could  never  be  any  genuine  teaching,  taaght 
Everything  had  to  be  learnt  by  imitation.  The  success  of  this 
traditional  method  depends  upon  constant  practice,  which  must 
commence  at  a  very  eigrly  age,  and  be  spontaneously  carried  on 
in  the  Family. 

Until  the  castes  were  firmly  established,  the  principal 
industrial,  and  even  scientific  discoveries,  must  have  been 
frequently  lost,  and  thus  the  need  of  this  mode  of  preservation 
would  come  to  be  generally  felt.  But  this  regime  tends  to 
perpetuate  and  develope  not  only  processes  and  results,  but  also 
aptitudes,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  Vital  Heredity,  a  law  of 
whose  general  reality  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  its  special 
rules  are  still  unknown.  Education,  which  in  modem  times 
often  counteracts  hereditary  influence,  invariably  tended  in 
those  days  to  fitvour  it,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  fundamental 
dispositions. 

The  more  important  and  difficult  the  function,  the  greater  Thuispn». 
was  the  necessity  of  this  regime.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Sacerdotal  gM^  tho 
caste  everywhere  presents  itself  as  the  most  ancient  of  all,  the  cMte. 
others  owing  to  it  their  systematic  organisation.     Nothing  in 
after  times  could  prove  more  clearly  the  hopeless  extinction  of 
this  primitive  regime  than  the  abolition  during  the  Middle 
Age  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  priesthood.     Thencefor- 
ward the  sole  essential  vestige  of  the  Theocratic  state  remain- 
ing in  the  West  was  Boyalty,  which  continued  till  its  overthrow 
in  France. 

This  original  method  of  transmission  tends  to  disappear  as  CMte  b^ 
our  conceptions  become  gradually  more  and  more  coordinated,  ne» 
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For  when  the  coordination  has  proceeded  so  fiur  that  it  enables 
tgr«»fc»  us  to  aiq>reciate  and  develope  aptitudes  independently  of  Do- 
bf  tbeontt-  mestic  tradition,  the  method  is  one  which  becomes  both  useless 
and  oppressive.  Still,  when  the  Castes  are  converted  into  Classes, 
the  only  change  that  takes  place  as  a  rule  is,  that  each  func- 
tionary is  allowed  to  choose  his  successor  where  he  pleases  out- 
side of  his  own  fEunily,  and  to  receive  him  into  the  fiunily  by 
adoption.  This  Sociocratic  method,  which  renders  the  hereditary 
principle  complete  by  applying  it  to  materials  as  well  as  to 
functions,  is  employed  at  first — and  herein  it  is  the  inverse  of 
the  Theocratic  method — ^for  the  less  important  functions,  from 
which  it  is  now  being  extended  by  the  Positive  Systématisation 
to  the  highest. 


OMte  wM  No  less  necessary  than  it  was  spontaneous,  the  institution  of 

tfiA  link  Im^ 

twwntiie      Caste  lone:  formed  the  sole  soiarantee  of  Solidarity  as  well  as  of 
Urn  atj.      Continuity.     It  is  by  this  institution  that  the  City  was  consti- 
tuted, when  each  fetmily  was  naturally  invested  with  a  true 
Social  character,  in  virtue  of  its  being  devoted,  generation  after 
generation,  to  certain  assigned  fimctions  exclusively.     At  the 
same  time  Caste  gave  dignity  and  strength  to  Domestic  govern- 
ment, by  directly  connecting  it  with  the  Civic  constitution. 
CMtofaeUug         Still  this  regime  was  inadequate  for  fully  instituting  the 
ii^Smt    City,  because  it  left  the  Castes  essentially  independent  of  one 
(MTicfeeî.^    another,  notwithstanding  the  constant   sense  of  the    mutual 
***  assistance  they*  rendered,  owing  to  the  limited  nature  of  their 

respective  functions.  Here  we  have,  in  the  gradual  developement 
of  tlie  Social  instinct,  a  phase  that  is  too  little  appreciated.  In 
this  phase  Sympathy  extends  beyond  the  Family  so  far  as  to 
take  in  all  those  who  follow  the  same  profession.  Though  not 
reaching,  when  thus  enlarged,  to  the  level  of  genuine  Civism,  it 
will  always  constitute  a  fundamental  feeling  that  leads  to  partial 
communications  }>etween  diflFerent  Cities,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  principal  offices. 
]tenc«tho  The  natural  want  of  Solidarity  in  this  social  system  brings 

hÏ3î1S«**'  ^"^  clearly  the  general  need  of  the  spontaneous  authority  exer- 
uSioSbn  cised  by  the  Sacerdotal  caste  over  all  the  other  castes  of  which 
^hSrî^  it  is  the  only  systematic  bond.  Were  it  not  for  this  second 
basis,  the  Theocratic  commimity  would  soon  be  broken  up  into 
independent,  and  often  antagonistic,  tribes,  incapable  of  being 
united  by  any  habitual  sense  of  human  relations  as  a  whole. 
Since  there  could  be  at  that  time  no  genuine  Civic  union — ^for 
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such  union  can  result  only  from  a  conimon  and  continuous 
activity — the  bond  formed  by  the  Priesthood  was  the  one  sole 
source  of  Political  unity. 

To  understand  the  power  of  this  bond,  we  must  not  attend  PxiMtif 
exclusively  to  the  religious  functions  of  the  dominant  caste.  txnu»dâîi 
What  should  be  chiefly  dwelt  upon  is  the  admirable  univeraaUty  aad^  ' 
that  characterises  the  Theocratic  Priesthood.    Beins:  the  sole  innamimoii 
depositary  of  all  the  conceptions  that  had  been  arrived  at  both  tiou.  ^ 
in  Theory  and  in  Practice,  it  kept  up  special  and  continuous 
relations  with  each  of  the  castes.    From  its  synthetic  character 
it  busied  itself  with  everything,  stopping  short  only  at  the  point 
of  material  execution.     From  this  it  abstained,  the  better  to 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  consultative  functions.    Thus  the 
ruling  caste  could  have  no  speciality  except  the  exclusive  control 
of  general  government,  and  this  was  closely  bound  up  with  its 
religious  office. 

Now  that  modem  anarchy  has  secured  the  temporary  triumph  An  mtri. 
of  a  dispctMive  analysis,  this  Theocratic  synthesis  is  thoroughly  of  Bnojoi^ 
misunderstood.    Our  specialists  strive  to  represent  its  concen-  tut 
tration  of  attributes  as  a  Social  monstrosity,  whereas  it  really 
offers  the  best  possible  type  of  the  Human  Begime.  No  subsequent 
period  has  been  able  to  show  views  and  efforts  at  all  comparable 
in  their  fulness  to  those  of  the  ancient  Theocrats,  who  were  at 
once  legislators,  judges,  physicians,  astronomers,  philosophers, 
and  poets,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  pontiffs.    This  con- 
centration of  all  Theoretic  offices,  instead  of  being  in  any  way 
anomalous,  was  in  spontaneous  conformity  with  the  real  nature 
of  the  Human  Order.    It  will  form  —as  diown  in  the  preceding 
volume  (ii.  266)— a  still  more  marked  characteristic  of  the  Final 
Priesthood,  who  will  have  a  clearer  perception  of  the  necessary 
indivisibility  of  Theory. 

Theocracy  did  what  it  could  to  originate  this  fundamental  PriMtijafc- 
perception  at  a  time  when  abstract  conceptions  were  just  be-  Temponi 
ginning  to  be  formed,  being  limited  as  yet  to  their  germs  in  nwMMrn 
Mathematics.    The  one  capital  defect  of  this  regime  was  the  ^ISfuitiM 
entire  confusion  between  counsel  and  command  (il.  342).    This  ttexcgim*. 
serious  imperfection,  which  could  not  but  entail  by  degrees  the 
ruin  of  an  admirable  constitution,  was  however  for  a  long  time 
both  indispensable  and  inevitable.     It  is  inseparable  from  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  primitive  religion,  and  it  is  the  sole  means 
of  establishing  the  necessary  independence  of  the  Contemplative 
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Cliii,  without  whidi  there  cui  be  no  greet  progieWj  either  in- 
teUectnal  or  lociaL  In  thoee  mde  times,  idien  material  finroe 
natoraUy  predominated,  Theoridani  oooM  eeeqie  being  trampled 
upon  by  Practiciana  only  by  becoming  nniverâd  chiefii  thioogh 
the  medium  of  the  religious  worship. 

Still  they  were  never  able,  as  is  supposed,  to  gain  possession 
of  goTemment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  In  government, 
whether  public  or  private,  the  Priesthood  never  took  part. 
Neither  the  command  of  armies,  nor  the  conduct  of  industrial 
enterprises,  ever  belonged  to  the  Priests,  in  whose  eyes  every 
Practical  function  involved  a  real  degradation.  The  mistakes 
current  upon  this  point  arise  from  a  vulgar  confusion  of  true 
Theocracy  with  those  degenerate  temporal  Theocracies  in  which 
the  Warriors,  after  gaining  the  upper  hand,  ruled  under  Sacer- 
dotal farms. 

The  fundamental  division^  theif ,  between  Theory  and  Practice 
was  established  at  the  commencement  in  as  normal  a  way  as 
possible.  Its  sole  defiDct — and  that  a  necesMry  one — ^lay  in  the 
abuse  of  moral  influence,  resulting  from  an  absolute  doctrine 
inconsistent  with  simple  advice.  But  this  tendency,  which  was 
ever  on  the  increase,  was  quite  enough  to  corrupt  and  discredit 
the  dominant  Priesthood  when  the  time  at  length  came  for 
Activity  to  cast  off  the  exceptional  yoke  of  Intellect. 

It  is  easy  now  to  complete  this  general  examination  by 
showing  how  Polytheism  is  spontaneously  adapted  for  such  a 
constitution. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Second  Causality  consecrated  the 
foundation  of  the  various  castes  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  by 
placing  each  of  them  under  the  special  control  of  a  divinity 
who  is  originally  some  representative  of  the  caste  deified  on 
worthy  grounds.  Secondly,  it  sanctioned  their  general  hierarchy 
and  common  subordination  to  the  hereditary  Priesthood  by  the 
normal  classification  of  the  different  G-ods,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  of  course  the  ancestors  of  the  priestly  race.  The  harmony 
obtaining  between  the  Polity  and  Religion  in  these  two  respects 
has  been  foolishly  ascribed  to  calculations  that  would  have  been 
no  less  absurd  than  immoral.  It  really  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  Subjectivity  peculiar  to  the  Polytheistic  doctrine,  and  is 
n*  evidence  of  either  hypocrisy  or  servility.  This  subjectivity 
always  rendered  the  Polytheistic  doctrine,  though  without  our 
knowledge,  the  feiithful  exponent  of  our  tendencies  and  wants.. 
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Thus   much  for  the    Theocratic   constitution   considered  to  judge 
directly.    But  to  pass  upon  it  a  definitive  judgment  we  must  ft^^rw? 
look  to  its  historical  destination.  Now,  when  regarded  from  this  memtMr  iti 
decisive  stand-point,  the  admirable  nature  and  the  thorough  purpoM. 
inadequacy  of  this  regime  are  both  brought  out  with  equal 
clearness.    For  it  reaUy  instituted  the  Normal  Order  as  fisur  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  would  allow,  yet  it  could  not 
properly  guide  the  evolution  of  our  Second  Childhood. 

The  chief  danger  attending  it  was  the  result  of  its  noble  it  was  a 
tendency  to  systematise  Human  existence  before  our  various  pmat^ 
forces  had  been  adequately  developed.     The  consequence  was,  uJnT**"^ 
that  in  the  end  it  thoroughly  impeded  their  most  distinctive 
developement.    This  had  to  be  accomplished  under  Progressive 
Polytheism,  which  was  less  synthetic  but  more  elastic. 

Theocratic  Wisdom,  always  placed  as  it  was  at  the  true  ittnated 
general  point  of  view,  employed  Intellect  directly  in  its  perma-  uTa  maant 
nent  mission,  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  Humanity.  proTcment 
It  saw  clearly  the  fundamental  importance  of  Public  life,  for  uf?*^^ 
which  there  had  been  too  little  scope  under  the  previous  re- 
gime, yet  it  never  separated  Public  from  Private  life  which  that 
regime  had  fully  instituted.    It  regarded  Civic  existence  as 
intended  essentially  for  the  consolidation  and  developement  of 
Domestic  existence  on  which  Man's  happiness  chiefly  depends. 

To  this  practical  end.  Theocracy  subordinated  all  specula-  n  trmtfd 
tion,  never  encouraging  the  developement  of  it  simply  for  its  JMSbS^t 
own  sake.  Its  supreme  rule  was,  ^Know  thyself.'  When  I 
complete  this  by  adding,  ^  To  improve  thyself,'  I  do  no  more 
than  bring  out  the  sense  in  which  the  general  precept  was 
always  imderstood  by  the  Sacerdotal  genius,  which  avoided  the 
subsequent  extravagances  of  the  Philosophic  spirit  (p.  12). 
Morality,  in  which  Theory  and  Practice  unite,  was  now,  there- 
fore, proclaimed  to  be  the  master  science,  the  one  sole  end  of 
all  our  intellectual  efiforts  ;  and  this  was  in  conformity  with  the 
true  constitution  of  the  Encyclopedic  Scale,  the  fundamental 
term  of  which  had  already  been  worthily  sketched  (p.  74).  This 
Wisdom  was  in  no  way  fortuitous,  but  was  the  result  of  the 
Social  destination  of  a  Priesthood  constantly  placed  at  the  head 
of  government.  The  leading  part  it  thus  took  in  action  enabled 
it  too  to  restrain  within  moderate  bounds  the  aberrations  of 
its  Theological  doctrine,  a  doctrine  whose  natural  elasticity  it 
knew  thoroughly  well  how  to  turn  to  the  utmost  advantage. 


Kitnee. 
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njPjMM  By  alinTi  ooimecting  Theory  with  Fnctioe,  thii  noUe 
i^iod  Piiestbood  strore  to  establûh  in  a  direct  mantiw  our  true 
MtHfHic.  unity,  botli  collective  and  indÎTidnal.  It  attempted,  evea  at 
m^.  ibxt  early  period,  to  aecore  the  pennaneot  saoendency  of  the 

one  form  of  activity  that  ia  capable  of  becoming  stricUy  mu- 
venaL  It  did  w  hj  taking  special  paina  to  develope  Indiutzial 
life,  wbich  WBB  cloaely  aaiociated  with  Domestic  life  by  the  in* 
•titotion  of  Caste.  The  natural  leaning  of  the  Priesthood  to- 
mrds  the  arts  and  manners  of  peace  was  quite  is  hannony  with 
Theocratio  rule,  ocmtinually  tiireatened  as  it  was  by  the  rivalry 
of  the  Jlilitaiy  element.  But  this  faabitoal  preference  never 
blinded  them  to  the  eee«atially  egoistio  character  that  long 
attaches  to  the  Industrial  instinct,  and  which  faints  it  evm  in 
its  existing  state  ofdevelopemrait  (p.  48).  Every  true  philosopher 
must  r^iard  with  profound  admiration  the  continued  efforts  of 
the  ancient  Theocrats  to  ennoble  this  existence,  as  &r  as  possible, 
by  developing  the  social  tendency  provided  for  it  by  the  in- 
stitution of  Caste. 
inAettu  Intellect  and  Activity  then  were  understood  and  cultivated 

dtmdtb*  by  the  primitive  Theocracy,  in  accordance  with  the  type  which 
miM.  is  suitable  to  the  final  Sociocracy.  And  so  this  r^ime,  which 
bas  been  blindly  charged  with  being  retrograde,  accomplished, 
as  &r  as  the  situation  allowed  it,  the  most  important  and  diffi- 
cult step  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  namely,  to  establish  Uie 
first  elementary  type  of  the  normal  constitution  of  Humanity 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Crods.  'While,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Present  was  r^ulated  with  a  view  to  the  Future,  it  was, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  duly  subordinated  to  the  whole  of  the  Fast, 
and  thus  continuity  was  as  much  developed  as  aolidariiy. 
Springing  as  it  did,  in  all  cases,  from  Astrolatiy,  the  Theocratic 
regime  spontaneously  incorporated  all  the  remains  of  Fetichism. 
The  Fetichistic  worship  was  often  sanctioned  for  the  lower 
castes,  though  Polytheism  was  generally  accepted  among  the 
higher.  The  veneration  of  all  ancestors,  whether  private  or 
public,  spontaneous  in  Feticbism,  became  in  Polytheism  a 
general  and  systematic  duty.  For  its  importance  was  under- 
stood by  the  Priesthood,  imbued  as  they  were  with  a  lasting 
sense  of  the  fundamental  value  of  the  Fetichistic  antecedents, 
which  remained  the  surest  guarantees  of  Human  Order. 
■»'»■*'  Vastly  superior  though  it  was  to  all  subsequent  regimes, 
-  >~-  ^      Tfaeo<^acy  could  not  fully  realise  the  general  object  it  was  pre- 
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maturely  aiming  at,  and  even  failed  essentially  in  the  partial 
evolution  of  our  Second  Childhood.  All  the  admirable  efforts 
of  the  Priesthood  to  subordinate  Intellect  to  Activity  were 
doomed  to  be  unsuccessful,  in  consequence  of  the  mischievous 
supremacy  which  this  constitution  was  forced  to  confer  upon 
mental  influence,  through  not  being  able  to  separate  counsel 
from  command.  Their  noble  perseverance  was  equally  in- 
capable of  renovating  Industrial  existence,  which  still  retains 
its  selfish  character,  presenting  thereby  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
our  modem  Sociability,  an  obstacle  it  will  not  be  able  to  over- 
come until  all  human  relations  have  been  systematised  by 
Positivism. 

And  thus  Theocracy  was  unable  to  accomplish  a  task  which  itbequMtii. 
the  sum  of  Human  Fatalities  reserved  for  Sociocracy.    Never-  oeedi^ 
theless,  its  fundamental  attempt  was  no  less  indispensable  than  ^^Sot 
it  was  inevitable,  for  it  furnished  all  the  other  phases  of  our  foanJLtS!»* 
Preparation  with  a  general  type  and  with  special  bases.    Hu- 
manity could  henceforth  go  through  her  Initiation  without  ever 
being  unmindful  of  the  Final  Unity,  the  chief  features  of  which 
were  simultaneously  traced  out  in  the  Theocratic  Synthesis — a 
Synthesis  which  tailed  only  in  consequence  of  the  situation,  both 
Theoretical  and  Practical,  thai  necessarily  prevailed  during  our 
Second  Childhood. 

I  may  sum  up  with  precision  this  definitive  judgment  of  Theo-  it  tried  to 
cracy  by  a  suitable  application  of  the  Statical  conceptions  laid  obmch  be- 
down  in  the  preceding  volume  with  reference  to  the  three  forms  ^^à  teen 
or  degrees  of  Human  Association  :  first.  Domestic  ;  next,  Civic  ; 
lastly,  Beligious  (ii.  250,  &c.).  Starting  with  the  Family,  which 
Fetichismhad  fully  instituted.  Theocratic  Polytheism  attempted 
to  found  the  Church  directly,  passing  over  the  City.  This  view, 
which  is  in  exact  conformity  with  our  natural  mode  of  procedure 
in  the  case  of  all  mean  terms  (p.  62),  explains  at  once  both  the 
£Eiilure  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  regime.  It  was  unsuited 
for  founding  the  City,  a  task  which  implies  a  collective  activity; 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  could  not  found  the  Church,  an  in- 
stitution which  always  has  for  its  object  to  unite  independent 
Cities,  whereas  Theocracy  confined  itself  to  uniting  Castes.  But 
not  only  did  it  provide  the  means  of  Order  and  Progress  for  the 
subsequent  preparatory  stages  ;  it  moreover  furnished  a  direct 
pattern  of  the  Final  State  by  placing  Man's  whole  existence 
under  the  control  of  the  only  power  that  is  competent  to  regulate 
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it,  all^yvisf  for  tbe  eonu^dsg  fnflmrve  wfcidi  vi0  si 
ba^foniAe  fr «xa  tbe  doetrhte  bj  foson  of  its  beîxïg  aiwnihai\ 

Ahhrjnf^  the  Tbeoentk  Pneitikwxl  strcggied  ïiiniii  '''y 
ajgaiidBt  tb/^  nmulxzoeova  defects  of  its  doetrise  sxmI  dioatkai, 
its  s^iixuraUé;  efforts  ecmld  not  supenede  the  DeoesitT  of  oar 
working  out  by  other  meaaê  the  twofold  erolntiaa  that  fell  to 
ottr  Second  CkildLo(xL  Xothing  but  a  dedâve  though  partial 
d^ekrpement,  fini  of  Intellect,  and  afterwards  of  Activitr, 
could  give  adequate  plaj  to  forces  which  TheociacT  attempted 
to  dij^npliue  before  tbej  were  distinctlj  characterised.  This 
d/^relz/pement  was  the  necessary  object  of  the  two  forms  of  that 
Tro^crt^nive  Polytheism,  which  resulted  from  the  jN^omÎDance 
of  tfie  Military  element.  These  will  be  examined  in  tbe  two 
following  chapter!. 

This  general  vievr  of  the  Theocratic  regime  will  contribute 
to  tbe  accurate  determination  of  its  special  results,  which  I 
•ball  examine  in  the  order  above  indicated  (p.  170).  It  would 
be  impossible  without  this  conmion  basis  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  different  effects  of  the  most  Synthetic  of  all  the 
constitutions  that  have  ever  directed  Humanity.  Accordingly 
tbe  examination  of  these  effects  must  always  be  guided  by  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  regime,  and  both  these  have  been 
explained  fully  enough  here. 

The  Theocratic  Philosophy  is  strikingly  distinguished  by 
the  way  in  which  it  combines  a  Synthetic  character  with  a 
Practical  tendency,  and  that  Philosophy  is  rightly  denominated 
Wiëdom  by  reason  of  its  consecrating  Intellect  to  the  per- 
manent service  of  Humanity.  Although  the  Theocratic  sages 
could  not  thoroughly  appreciate  Abstract  conceptions  they  were 
right  in  condenming  speculations  that  were  incompatible  with 
that  supreme  end  of  all  our  efforts.  As  the  attention  of  the 
primitive  Priesthood  was  always  concentrated  upon  govem- 
ment|  they  were  thus  led  to  keep  their  ordinary  meditations  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  vagueness  and  arbitrariness  that 
characterise  the  absolute  dogmas  of  a  Fictitious  Synthesis. 
Their  efforts  will  not  seem  too  Practical,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  Theory  was  then  quite  in  its  infancy.  This  Practical 
tendency,  which  at  that  time  was  by  no  means  unfavourable  to 
the  true  progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  one  that  does  honour 
to  a  regime  in  which  the  social  supremacy  of  Intellect  was 
un  cncouragem(^nt  to  idle  speculations,  such  as  are  always  pre- 
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ferred  to  real  problems  by  inferior  thinkers  who  conceal  their 
mental  poverty  beneath  the  cloak  of  dignity. 

Thus  Theocratic  Wisdom. instituted  the  normal  type  of  the  ^making 
Contemplative   existence,  an  existence  freed    from    material  matter 
anxieties  in  order  that  those  who  lead  it  may  pursue  their  foondedthe 
meditations  on  the  public   good  without   interruption.    By  Somerar- 
making  science  consist  principally  in  Morals,  in  which  Theory  ^* 
is  inseparable  from  Practice,  the  Encyclopedic  Hierarchy  was 
founded  (p.  41).    That  Hierarchy  was  now  capable  of  com- 
prehending all  sound  speculations  by  degrees  as  their  necessary 
relation  to  this  common  object  should  be  clearly  brought  into 
view.    Astrolatry  had  already  separated  the  Vital  from  the 
Material  Order,  and  pure  Fetichiam  at  the  outset  had  made 
the  universal  ascendency  of  the  Material  Order  to  be  adequately 
felt.    But  the  Vital  Older  could  not  be  properly  connected 
with  the  Moral  Order  for  want  of  the  mean  term  Sociology. 
This  capital  science  on  which  the  constitution  of  the  whole 
Encyclopedic  system  depends,  was  for  a  long  time  incompatible 
both  with  the  individual  nature  of  Theological  conceptions  and 
with  the  inadequate  developement  of  social  phenomena  (p.  39). 

But  though  the  Theological  Synthesis,  by  placing  each  Àithongh 
individual  under  the  constant  guidance  of  the  Gbds,  hindered  treSed  icaa 
the  recognition  of  Man's  necessary  dependence  upon  Humanity,  Séntontiia 
the  Theocratic  situation  tended  to  correct  this  fiiult.    For  a  PriMtafSt 
Priesthood  whose  attention  was  continually  fixed  upon  the  SûithadJ 
Social  point  of  view,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  empirical  sense  JE^maoiiSr* 
of  this  subordination.    Although  Man's  developement  was  in 
too  early  a  stage  for  the  detection  of  its  special  laws,  the 
existence  of  such  laws  must  have  been  indicated  in  a  confused 
way  by  the  Practical  impulses  which  often  gave  evidence  of 
decisive  relations  between  Action  and  Prevision  in  that  Order 
which  was  the  most  modifiable  of  all. 

While  the  Priests  thus  spontaneously  provided  against  the 
ill  consequences  of  their  doctrine,  they  were  disposed  also,  by 
the  same  social  motives,  to  modify  the  doctrine  itself,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  its  indefiniteness,  to  make  it  better  adapted 
to  the  regime. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  tendency  is  furnished  by  Thar  nti. 
the  beliefs  connected  with  Eternal  Life.     These  beliefs,  which  dootrinaof 
if  left  to  themselves  might  have  inspired  boundless  extrava-  for"^— '  ^ 
gances,  were  thus  applied  artificially,  though  without  calcula- 
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tioo,  to  the  contolidatioD  and  improvenient  of  the  Homaii 
Order.  That  Order  which  had  now  bec<Mne  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  Gods  as  well  as  of  the  Priests,  was  immediately 
governed  br  individoal  powers,  temporarily  united  to  our  bodies, 
but  endowed  with  an  eternity  of  their  own,  an  eternity  whidi 
was  the  common  attribute  of  all  divinities.  The  perpetual 
Transmigration  of  these  souls  or  spirits,  after  remaining  for  a 
long  time  arbitrary,  eventually  furnished  Theocratic  Wisdom 
with  a  salutary  means  of  completing  the  sanctions  of  Morality. 
The  present  life  was  always  of  paramount  importance  so  long 
as  PoiytheiAn  flourished,  but  this  dogma  connected  it  directly 
with  the  future  and  even  with  the  past  life.  The  suppression 
of  the  past  life  by  Monotheism  was  a  serious  inconsistency,  the 
result  of  the  diminution  of  Theologism  under  Positive  influences. 

It  is  of  importance  not  to  confound  this  provisional  belief 
in  a  fictitious  eternity,  either  with  the  objective  existence 
which  Fetichism  bestowed  upon  the  dead  in  virtue  of  its 
animating  all  objects  with  life,  or  with  the  subjective  existence 
which  Positivism  recognises  after  death  in  the  case  of  Man's 
characteristic  functions  (iL  54).  But  in  explaining  our  bodies 
by  our  souls,  the  Theological  grew  out  of  the  Fetichistic  dogma; 
and  in  connecting  the  future  with  the  past,  it  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Positive  dogma. 

In  the  case  of  tiie  higher  divinities  the  constant  reaction  of 
the  Theocratic  regime  upon  the  doctrine  of  Polytheism  tended 
to  improve  the  general  conception  of  the  Human  Order.  The 
hierarchy  of  the  Crods  could  at  first  be  only  an  involuntary 
reflex  of  the  hierarchy  of  Man.  But  it  was  extremely  well 
suited  for  idealising  this  latter,  by  sanctioning  the  premature 
aspirations  by  which  our  feelings  not  unfirequently  anticipate 
our  conduct,  especially  in  the  social  domain.  There  can  be  no 
better  illustration  of  this  aptitude  than  the  general  contrast 
between  the  imperfect  condition  of  women  among  the  Ancients 
and  the  admirable  influence  which  they  ascribed  to  the  God- 
deeses,  those  prophetic  types  of  the  affective  sex. 

Moreover,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  predominance  of 
Practical  influences,  Theocracy  managed  to  modify  Polytheism 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  for  the  subsequent  developement  of 
the  Theoretic  genuis.  Tliis  action  is  very  clearly  marked  in 
the  case  of  the  dogma  of  Metamorphoses,  from  which  the 
Priests  by  the  exercise  of  their  reason  drew  improved  ideas 
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regarding  the  Material  world,  long  before  it  became  a  source  of  b^twon 
graceful  fictions  to  the  Poetic  imagination.  It  is  a  mistake  snbstanos. 
to  ascribe  to  the  Philosophers  who  succeeded  the  Priests  the 
general  conception  as  to  the  distinction  between  Form  and 
Substance,  two  things  invariably  confounded  by  the  Fetichistic 
instinct.  This  is  a  conception  which  a  mere  empirical  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  processes  of  Chemistry  would  necessarily  give, 
and  such  processes  were  at  an  early  period  well  known  to  all 
the  Priestly  castes.  * 

While  engaged  in  these  various  applications  and  modifica-  Thaocmcy 
tions  of  the  Polytheistic  Philosophy,  Theocratic  wisdom  in-  toiow.cind 
stinctively  anticipated  the  final  ascendency  of  the  Positive  theirenntof 
Philosophy,  and  always  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  by  thought. 
encouraging  the  only  Positive  study  then  possible.    Already 
comprehending  both  the  Theoretic  unprofitableness  and  the 
Practical  dangers  of  Ontology,  it  sought  to  make  Theologism 
continue  until  the  advent  of  Positivism,  and  could  its  desire 
have  been  realised  we  should  have  been  spared  the  anarchy  of 
Metaphysics.     But  more  than  this,  it  directly  traced  out  the 
general  conception  of  real  laws,  both   logical  and  physical, 
starting  from  the  only  types  of  rational  positivity  that  could 
guide  its  synthetic  meditations.     The  Fetichistic  genius  had 
already  created  abstract  science,  by  the  spontaneous  rise  of 
Numerical  speculations.     Now  Theocratic  Wisdom  adequately 
developed  the  reaction  of  these  primary  Mathematical  concep- 
tions upon  Philosophy,  and  for  the  first  time  systematised 
them.     In  this  systématisation  there  was  nothing  of   that 
mysticism  which  Metaphysical  subtlety  introdiiced  at  a  later 
period,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  numbers  (p.  107). 

And  this  brines  me  to  the  influence  of  Theocracy  upon  (h)  sdenti. 
Science,  the  other  department  of  Theory.  pp.  isi-iw.' 

Theocracy,  to  begin  with,  made  considerable  improvements  Theocracy 
in  the   Arithmetical   processes,  which  it  received   from  Pre-  Arithmetic: 

invented 

astrolatrous  Fetichism.  Looking  to  their  general  foundation.  Decimal  No- 
we  are  indebted  to  Theocracy  in  that  part  of  Arithmetic  for 
the  special  Notation  which,  forming  the  complement  of  Numera- 
tion, will  always  enable  us  to  perform  with  ease  all  our  elemen- 
tary calculations.  The  synthetic  spirit  of  Theocracy  shines 
conspicuously  forth  in  the  philosophical  conception  on  which 
this  scientific  artifice  depends.  For  the  tendency  we  have  to 
indicate  the  value  of  the  respective  numerical  units  by  the 
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pofition  of  their  digiU,  is  a  conieqiieDce  of  the  natmal  lelatiom 
milmgdng  between  ralne  and  poôtion.  Xow  in  ozder  to 
detect  in  the  nomenclature  of  nnmben  this  constant  eonneo- 
tion  which  serres  as  a  basis  for  admiraUy  simplifjing  the 
writing  of  them,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of  the  Logical 
Law  which  alwajs  inclines  ns  to  advance  firom  the  general  to 
the  particular  in  applying  any  kind  of  classification.  Such  an 
artifice  therefore  could  originate  only  among  encrclopadie 
thinkers,  whose  practical  character  impelled  them  in  all  their 
inquiries  to  adopt  methods  that  were  in  conformity  with  the 
spontaneous  procedure  of  Man's  Litellect.  The  fortunate  custom 
of  hieroglyphic  writing — a  mode  of  writing  peculiar  to  Theo* 
cratic  civilisation — ^led  to  the  permanent  adoption  of  hiero- 
glyphics in  the  case  of  Numbers  ;  and  we  are  thereby  furnished 
with  a  lasting  evidence  that  this  invaluable  Notation  could 
not  possibly  have  come  to  us  from  the  Military  populations, 
to  whom  the  alphabetical  mode  of  writing  naturally  belongs. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  artifice,  the  Arithmetic  of 
Fetichism  was  enriched  by  the  Sacerdotal  castes,  at  first  with 
a  secondary  improvement,  and  subsequently  with  a  most  im- 
portant extension.  These  were  the  Multiplication  Table,  and 
Division.  The  Multiplication  Table  is  much  older  than  the 
philosopher  after  whom  it  is  named  in  the  West.  That  all 
products  are  necessarily  reducible  to  products  of  the  first  nine 
numbers  is  a  proposition  of  so  easy  and  ordinary  a  kind,  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  have  suggested  itself  to  corporations  who 
were  frequently  obliged  to  undertake  laborious  calculations, 
especially  in  Astronomy.  As  to  Division,  which  the  Fetichistic 
arithmeticians  never  reached,  I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  147) 
how  the  Priesthood  must  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  Astro- 
nomical problems  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  This  important 
discovery  completed  the  fundamental  operations  of  Integral 
Arithmetic,  and  furthermore  opened  up  a  vast  field  for  nume- 
rical speculations  by  suggesting  the  general  theory  of  Fractions, 
a  theory  of  which  all  the  essential  conceptions  date  back  as  far 
as  the  Theocratic  age. 

While  the  Polytheistic  Priesthood  improved  and  developed 
Arithmetic,  and  even  so  much  of  Algebra  as  is  inseparable 
from  Arithmetic,  it  created  G-eometry,  a  science  which,  for  want 
of  an  adequate  Practical  impulse,  could  not  be  created  until 
Sedentary  existence  had  given  rise  to  property  in  land,  just 
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before  the  advent  of  Astroktry.  As  might  be  expected  from 
this  natural  origin — an  origin  which  language  will  always  call 
to  mind — the  Concrete  character  of  the  Theocratic  speculations 
shines  conspicuously  forth  in  all  the  earliest  Creometrical  studies. 
For  these  studies  have  reference  in  all  cases  to  the  Theory  of 
Surfaces  and  the  most  elementary  part  of  the  Theory  of  Volumes; 
the  Theory  of  Lines — with  which  in  our  Dogmatic  method 
Geometrical  reasoning  conunences — ^was  never  attempted. 

This  inversion  must  have  considerably  impeded  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  Sacerdotal  Geometry,  thus  confined  by  its  Practical 
destination  within  a  field  that  was  too  limited  and  inade- 
quately prepared.  Yet  such  a  state  of  things  was  well  calculated 
to  produce  a  true  perception  of  the  general  character  of  Geo- 
metrical studies,  in  which  the  final  object  invariably  is  to 
reduce  all  comparative  measures  of  Space  to  simple  relations 
between  Straight  Lines.  For  this  very  reason  a  Geometry 
of  Volumes  and  Surfaces  could  not  but  eventually  lead  to  what 
was  its  necessary  complement,  a  Geometry  of  Lines. 

This  primitive  boundary  coidd  be  overstepped  only  by  more 
abstract  thinkers.  The  domain  within  it  was  explored  to  a 
greater  extent  than  might  be  expected  from  the  over-concrete 
tendency  of  the  Sacerdotal  genius.  After  the  Priesthood  had 
established  all  the  fundamental  conceptions  in  the  case  of 
Bectilinear  Sur&ces,  they  pushed  these  conceptions  so  far  as 
even  to  deduce  from  Regular  Polygons  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle,  without  however  being  able  to  solve  the  complementary 
problem  of  its  Rectification.  In  Volumes  they  never  got 
beyond  the  measurement  of  Prisms,  and  hence  of  Cylinders, 
when  entire  and  right.  But  they  established  the  theoretical 
relations  that  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  simpler  transform- 
ations of  Rectilinear  Areas.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding 
as  of  Theocratic  origin  the  law  of  the  three  squares  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  although  it  may  have  been  arrived  at  in  other 
quarters  also. 

Admitting  this,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Priesthood  Laid  the 
supplemented  this  capital  theorem  by  the  three  following  rela-  to^ildatio? 
tions  : — first,  that  between  the  Areas  belonging  to  the  sum  of  ^^ 
two    Straight  Lines;   secondly,  that    corresponding  to  their 
difiference;  and  lastly,  that  which  results  from  combining  their 
sum  and  difference.    These  four  elementary  laws  will  always 
have  a  considerable  historical  interest,  as  having  formed  th<^ 
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tmii  reelect  to  Toi:imes. 
r^js^nuA  Tab  Ttdtf^caxAc  Fiîegà^xd  alvari  gzT«  a  kgftîrzata  preoe* 


w^^  (ki^  to  Aitrooomr,  the  faigie^  dewmaest  in  ita  KÎsntiâe 
domain^  azjd  ooe  directly  botzid  np  with  the  regiize  that 
fi«iaiz  from  Aitrolatrr.  B-^t  the  imperfecd^a  of  aiistiact 
Ge<>iDetrj  precladed  as  jet  anj  eSectoal  derdopement  of  the 
eh.i«f  AxiTonrjmicàl  theories.  The  i^edicdons  of  Théocratie 
attroQ/yiDéTi — about  which  there  hare  been  serioxis  mistakes 
aiDODg  the  learned  in  modem  times — were  arrired  at,  without 
the  aid  of  Geometrj,  bj  means  of  Xmnerical  calculations 
fotuided  cm  the  empirical  periods  disclosed  br  prolonged  and 
careful  obiervation  of  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  hearens, 
especiallj  in  the  case  of  Eclipses. 

Xerertbelefs  the  Priesthood,  after  they  had  estaUished  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Astronomy — the  Diurnal  Botation — 
sketched  out  the  theory  of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  and  eren  that  of 
the  >Ioon,  besides  making  preparation  for  the  special  study  of 
each  Planet.  All  the  essential  conceptions  required  for  the 
construction  at  a  given  place  of  an  ordinary  Ephemeris,  solar  as 
well  as  lunar,  must  necessarily  date  back  as  fiur  as  this  r^ime^ 
which  habitually  connected  these  previsions  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  principal  worship.  These  early  solutions  were  in 
the  truest  sense  rational,  since  they  were  obtained  by  forming  a 
general  conception  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  heavens. 
They  had,  however,  to  be  arrived  at  for  the  most  part  by  purely 
Mechanical  processes,  with  but  little  aid  from  Geometrical 
diagrams,  and  with  still  less  aid  from  Algebraical  deductions* 
We  must  not  exaggerate  the  normal  superiority  of  these  two 
indirect  methods  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  us  undervalue 
the  capabilities  of  the  direct  method  at  a  period  when  Astro- 
nomical investigation,  whether  the  measurements  were  in  angles 
or  in  time,  required  no  greater  amount  of  precision  than  such  a 
nictho:!  would  allow, 
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In  Bpite  of  tlifi  imperfectioD  of  tbeir  instrumeDU  and  inrttathn 
methoda,  Tbeocratic  astronomers  were  of  uecessit;  led,  uoder  cumou^ 
the  influence  of  special  social  needs,  to  effect  a  far  greater  im- 
provement in  the  study  of  the  two  principal  movements  than  is 
now-a-days  supposed.  In  the  case  of  the  Sun  or  Earth  particu- 
larly, they  understood  how  to  make  up  for  the  wont  of  precise 
measurements  by  oft-repeated  observations,  it  being  their  object 
to  discover  the  essential  inequalities  that  threw  into  confusion 
the  whole  of  a  worship  in  which  all  the  periods  were  judiciously 
referred  to  the  predominant  star.  Thus  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  the  important  institution  of  Mean  Time,  which,  though  not 
required  in  purely  theoretical  Aetronomy,  in  necessary  for  secur- 
ing an  exact  correspondence  between  any  of  the  previsions  of 
theoretical  Astronomy  and  our  ordinary  observations.  In  insti- 
tuting the  Calendar,  Sacerdotal  Wisdom  duly  recognised  the 
essentially  subjective  character  of  the  Month.  The  Military 
populations  blindly  endeavoiu'ed  to  give  this  period  an  objective 
constitution,  thereby  distorting  the  true  Year.  But  Theocracy, 
when  it  admitted  that  the  two  extreme  terms  alone  wore  defined 
objectively,  might  have  turned  to  better  account  the  artificial 
construction  of  the  Months  and  Weeks  so  as  to  have  brought 
them  even  then  into  proper  adjustment. 

To  complete  thii  view  of  Theocratic  Astronomy,  I  must  ndigioni 
trace  directly  back  to  the  period  when  Celestial  Geometry  was  ootKiiiiit- 
foirly  started  a  scientific  doctrine  which  was  destined,  when  the  iioiK»or 
time  was  opportune,  to  exert  a  vast  reaction  upon  Philosophy. 
The  conception  of  the  double  motion  of  the  Earth  must  have  natu- 
rally presented  itself  to  the  meditations  of  the  Priesthood  as  an 
hypothesis  well  calculated  to  simplify  all  Astronomical  theories, 
if  it  could  ever  be  properly  reconciled  with  Physical  phenomena. 
But  this  special  difficulty  of  reconciliation  was  not  the  only  cause 
that  retarded  the  definitive  adoption  of  this  hypoth^is.     Theo* 
cracy  could  never  admit  it,  so  long  as  the  Absolute  Synthesia 
was  generally  accepted  ;    for   it    is  impossible  to   adapt  this 
Synthesis  to  an  assumption  which,  by  destroying  the  unity  of 
the  Cosmos,  ruins  the  wltole  fabric  of  Astrolatry,  and  calls  forth 
the  Belative  Regime. 

Such  are  the  various  essential  results  of  Sacerdotal  Science  ?;.wifnniM 
in  the  only  part  of  the  Encyclopedic  domain  which  could  then  'i><.^hcr 
be  effectually  cultivated.     In  all  the  remaining   branches  of  u'^Me 
Kotural  Philcsnpliy  no  studies  were  possible  but  those  of  a 
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Tiitre  mutt    purely  preparatory  kind,  and  of  these  the  permanent  value  was 
certain  em.    Confined  to  their  affording  materials  for  future  theory.    But 
^chl^     here  too  Theocracy  worthily  maintains  its  synthetic  character. 
txTud        The  almost  entire  loss  of  the  books  that  issued  from  these 
ancient  corporations — ^who,  however,  wrote  but  little,  because 
they  were  constantly  engaged  in  action — prevents   us  from 
forming  an  exact  idea  of  the  Chemical  and  Biological  concep- 
tions that  are  really  due  to  them.  But  their  Practical  tendency, 
and  the  Social  objects  they  had  in  view,  must  undoubtedly 
have  led  them  to  make  a  careful  though  empirical  course  of 
such  abstract  observations  as  were  necessarily  bound  up  with 
their  concrete  occupations.    The  principal  traces  of  such  observ- 
ations are  found  in  Biology,  the  Beligious  Worship  and  the 
practice  of  Medicine  having  led  to  valuable  Biological  conclu- 
sions. Statical  in  the  main,  but  also  Dynamical. 
Brery  Poly-       .  Itsclf  bom  of  Abstract  Contemplation,  Polytheism  every- 
oouriged      where  and  always  encouraged  this  one  sole  source  of  Positive  theo- 
ointeo^ia.    rics.    But  it  was  impossible  that  its  influence  could  be  equally 
onej  oione    favourable  to  the  decisive  growth  of  the  corresponding  scientific 
ductiTeMe-  Meditations  (i.  581).    For  the  sciences  can  be  developed  only 
in  succession,  as  the  inductions  peculiar  to  each  class  of  events 
require  to  be  coordinated  by  the  deductions  which  emanate 
from  a  simpler  and  more  general  domain.     I  have  just  shown 
how  Theocracy,  which  sprang  from  Astrolatry,  discharged  this 
fundamental  yet  special  part  of  its  Theoretic  functions.    In  all 
the  more  complex  phenomena  I  feel  confident  it  conducted  an 
exploitation  that  was  necessarily  empirical  with  far  more  success 
than  is  attained  by  the  vaimted  rationality  of  our  Academic 
specialism,  in  which  a  dispersive  influence  is  not  atoned  for  by 
any  synthetical  aim.   From  its  Encyclopedic  tendency  Theocracy 
was  not  unfavourable  to  such  constructions  as  were  suited  to  the 
time,  and  from  its  Practical  character  to  preparatory  studies 
that  would  be  of  service  in  the  future;   and  in  both  these 
respects  it  was  far  superior  to  the  blind   specialisation  that 
results  from  our  modern  anarchy.    Accordingly  the  only  Sub- 
jective unity  possible  provisionally  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Priesthood  for  guiding  in  a  wise  spirit  both  the  special  medita- 
tions and  the  general  contemplations  required  for  the  vast  ob- 
jective elaboration  upon  which  the  definitive  synthesis  was  to  be 
founded. 

The  same  distinctive  attributes  are  displayed  to  the  fullest 
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extent  in  the  Esthetic  influence  of  Theocracy.    This  influence  m  stthetio 
now  proceed  to  consider.  pp.  i87-im. 

Its  primary  Esthetic  function  was  to  complete  and  system-  Theooraoy 
atise  Human  Language,  the  rudiments  of  which  had  been  mattaed 
adequately  supplied  by  Fetichism.  The  general  result  of 
modem  philological  researches  is  to  show  that  all  the  regular 
languages  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Theocratic  age,  previous  to 
which  their  essential  elements  only  can  be  found.  The  power 
of  the  Polytheistic  Priesthood  to  modify  language  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  its  invariably  synthetic  spirit  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  rule.  Forming  the  only  social  bond  of  castes  that 
were  thoroughly  heterogeneous,  it  naturally  became  the  sole 
regulator  of  their  spontaneous  idioms,  and  by  combining  these 
idioms  on  a  systematic  plan  was  led  to  frame  by  degrees  a 
complete  and  durable  language.  Owing  to  their  Beligious  func- 
tions, and  to  their  being  consulted  in  the  various  departments 
of  Practice,  the  Priests  had  at  their  disposal  daily  means,  both 
public  and  private,  for  securing  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
formulas  they  had  constructed. 

No  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  could  in  after  Tb«  woik 

.•  •  •      •^        •    n  J  iij«j*  then  dons 

times  gain  a  similar  influence,  nor  was  an  adequate  destination  hM  imêml 
any  longer  to  be  found.    Consequently  all  later  changes  in  Language 
human  language  have  been  limited  to  a  spontaneous  modifica-  annaiija. 
tion  of  the  fundamental  tjrpe  roughly  planned  by  the  Fetichistic  tiôn^from 
instinct,  and  reduced  to  rule  by  Theocratic  wisdom.    The  most 
ancient  and  protracted  phases  of  the  Human  Initiation  could 
alone  perform  a  work  that  naturally  belongs  to  the  two  periods  of 
Childhood,  in  which  Expression  is  preparing  for  Conception,  with 
the  race  as  with  the  individual  (ii.  209).     When  the  Universal 
Beligion  shall  have  made  sufficient  progress,  the  final  Priest- 
liood  will  everywhere  undertake  an  ultimate  systématisation  of 
Language,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  the  modifications 
that  have  been  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  modem  civilisation. 
But  Positivism,  in  extending  to  Expression   the  renovation 
undergone  by  Conception,  will  preserve  the  necessary  continuity  ; 
for  it  will  incorporate  the  fundamental  elements  as  supplied  by 
Fetichism  and  the  form  as  superadded  by  Theocracy  by  reason 
of  its  natural  affinity  with  both  these  preparations. 

As  to  Writing,  the  complement  of  ordinary  Language,  the  nierogir- 
ancient  Priesthood  really  did  no  more  than  give  permanence  ônij  onim* 
and  regularity  to  the  Hieroglyphic  mode  spontaneously  insti-  ^ 
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tnt^  It  Te^lÂSD*  In  «rxtc  of  its  Krio^cs 
iin*t  nerer  forget  that  it  i«  the  ocJt  mode  wfeica  up  to  the 
pff^i^iït  tia*e  has  l^^en  troly  unirersaL  becaœe  it  directlr  por- 
traji  lar^iage  in  it«  most  natoral  form  ^p.  109).  If  we  ascxibe 
Hi^Togijpbic  writing  to  the  Priesthood,  we  do  so  oiJy  because 
tliie  Prie^ood  developed  and  arranged  it  so  as  to  make  its 
empkjnrment  easy  and  general,  and  because  the  Priests  became 
the  exclurire  guardians  of  it,  as  they  did  of  Theocratic  manners 
and  customs,  when  the  conquering  tribes  succeeded  in  enforcing 
the  adoptir/n  of  Alphabetical  characters. 

In  Art  properly  so  called,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
influence  of  Theocracy,  owing  to  that  profoundly  synthetic 
tendency  which  led  it  invariably  to  subordinate  all  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  Art  to  the  Beligious  Worship.  And  there  they 
can  be  accurately  estimated  only  by  keeping  in  view  their 
conformity  with  the  manners  which  they  had  to  consolidate 
and  develope,  manners  that  are  now  too  little  appreciated* 
But  the  thorough  relativity  of  Positivism  will  soon  lead  to  a 
better  conception  of  this  Esthetic  constitution,  to  a  concep- 
tion of  it  as  the  prophetic  type  of  the  normal  state  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

A  systématisation  so  premature  must  no  doubt  have, impeded 
all  developements  of  a  special  kind,  still  more  in  Art  than  in 
Science.  But  the  esthetic  splendour  of  the  ensuing  regime 
will  never  prevent  true  philosophers  from  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  higher  dignity  of  Theocratic  Art.  Under  Sacerdotal 
Polytheism,  far  more  than  during  the  subsequent  phases  of 
provisional  religion,  Worship  was,  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  the  simultaneous  idealisation  of  Doctrine  and  R^me. 
Now  Theocratic  Art  formed  the  general  instrument  of  the 
Worship  from  which  it  was  never  dissociated.  The  Final 
Religion  alone  will  be  better  able  to  incorporate  all  esthetic 
functions,  by  establishing  a  fuller  correspondence  in  the  case  of 
the  Positive  Worship  witli  the  Doctrine  and  Regime  which  that 
Worship  is  intended  to  idealise. 

From  the  nature  of  Theocratic  Polytheism,  Public  education 
under  it  consisted  mainly  in  two  systems  of  collective  festivals, 
one  perfectly  general,  the  other  peculiar  to  certain  castes. 
Scientific  instruction  was  always  confined  to  the  Priesthood. 
Now  Art  was  the  life  and  soul  of  these  popular  celebrations, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  enforce  by  means  of  vivid  represent* 
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ations  the  more  ordinary  doctrines  and  rules.  This  sacred 
function  must  have  powerfully  contributed  to  ennoble  and  con- 
solidate the  synthetic  character  of  Art,  by  always  demanding 
the  complete  concurrence  of  all  our  means  of  expression.  But 
this  admirable  combination  precludes  those  for  wbom  it  no 
longer  exists  from  properly  appreciating  the  value  of  each 
esthetic  element  taken  separately. 

With  this  Social  destination  Theocracy  Cfave  to  all  the  Fine  au  the  Fine 

•^   ^  Arte  wars 

Arts,  even  the  special  (p.  113),  powerful  means  and  worthy  ex-  exeentodbj 
ponents.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  the  types  deified  by 
Polytheism  both  required  and  allowed  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  artistic  embellishment,  for  widely  diffusing,  nay,  even  for 
clearly  defining,  the  religious  conceptions  and  rules  which  the 
doctrinal  turn  of  mind  could  not  at  the  outset  lay  down  with 
sufficient  precision.  To  mark  out  the  essential  features  of  each 
divinity  was  no  doubt  a  purely  rational  process  which  the 
Priesthood  alone  could  perform  :  but  when  this  had  been  done, 
a  work  of  the  imagination  was  always  required  for  providing 
the  God  with  a  suitable  costume  and  history,  these  being  in- 
dispensable to  his  popularity.  Now  this  subsidiary  esthetic 
process  could  not  be  fully  successful  unless  it  emanated  from 
the  same  source  as  the  central  conception.  Hence  it  is  that  all 
esthetic  functions,  under  Theocracy,  belonged  invariably  to  the 
Priesthood,  and  never  gave  rise  to  a  really  distinct  class. 

The  subsequent  existence  of  Artists  in  the  ordinary  sense  ProfenioiMX 
has  really  been  one  long  anomaly,  which  Positivism  is  about  to  notnM 
terminate  by  restoring  to  the  genius  of  Expression  that  disci-  crocy,  «nd 
pline  and  dignity  which  it  lost  when  separated  from  its  Theo-  derPoti. 
cratic  stem.     In  every  truly  normal  society  a  man  is  degraded 
by  devoting  his  whole  life  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of  purely 
secondary  faculties  (i.  223)  which  ought  always  to  assist  our 
essential  fimctions,  whether  mental  or  moral.    The  ideal,  when 
thus  released  from   its  subordination  to  the  real,  impels  us 
directly  towards  madness  by  developing  an  habitual  excess  of 
subjectivity.     A  boundless  vanity  then  bears  sway,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  dignity,  owing  to  the 
mercenary  spirit  produced  by  a  specialisation  which  permits  the 
artist  to  be  simply  the  passive  exponent  of  the  inspiration  of 
others.   Art,  after  being  set  free  from  the  trammels  of  Theocracy, 
came  under  the  less  noble  and  more  iron  yoke  of  material 
necessities,  and  of  a  monstrous  cupidity,  from  the  influence  of 
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Isi  gisheeràvul  Foeuj  we  kare  di^KSfsd  tf  oeee  the 
HûCJszti  fÂ  iti  fns^ezïaoê  a&d  tLe  digidir  a(  ha  cc^aai»  a 
tt^>it  fttiuTÛaaij  m  tbe  Hebrev  Kxipcarem.  We  are 
t/>  fecm  a  yA^gmeBX  on  lÀe  Art  of  Sc^osak,  and  the  triple  Ait  of 
Ymm^  Uit  foch  qiiecimeni  of  tbem  as  the  Tbeocxxûc  aige  pn>- 
dae«d  win  ahnm  be  di£di^;iiiiLed  by  aa  impoâng  grazMieiir, 
wbicfa  the  iiKrre  perfect  execoxioa  ol  la^er  timei  has  aerer 
eelipied* 

Tbij  e!»cije  liew  will  terre  to  obrâte  an j  fatoie  miaqqve- 
hetmrm  as  to  the  chief  e^hetie  results  of  a  regime  which,  by 
estaUiibing  well-marked  persisteiit  mamien,  «tiirfiea  the  first 
cffïAïtïfm  fA  Art,  and  wecuxeê  for  it  continocMi&Iy  a  noble  mental 
and  m/>ral  destination,  together  with  eminent  organs. 

I  moiit  now  determine  the  Practical  influence  <rf  Saeerdotal 
Polyth^iimi*  This  influence  most  be  viewed  hœ  as  esKntially 
lufl  ust  riaL  Xo  doubt  Theocracy  lent  its  aid  to  the  derelopement 
of  Military  activity,  by  providing  it  with  the  bases  of  a  regular 
dlmiplinef  and  even  by  improving  its  chief  procesKS,  whether 
ofiennve  or  defensive*  But  this  twofold  influence  was  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  Priesthood.  That  genius  was  eminently 
peaceful,  and  repelled  War  as  tending  to  destroy  Sacerdotal 
authority  by  making  the  Temporal  chiefs  paramount.  The  great 
expeditions  sent  forth  from  Theocratic  conmiunities  afforded 
a  general  means  of  rendering  the  ambition  of  the  Warriors 
liarmleHH  at  home  by  giving  them  an  object  abroad,  and 
drafting  them  off  to  colonies  from  which  they  were  never  to 
return.  Even  when  the  Military  had  gained  the  upper  hand 
of  the  Sacerdotal  caste,  former  habits  almost  always  retained 
sufficient  hold  to  prevent  the  continuous  growth  of  a  true 
Hysiem  of  Conquests.  Hence  in  judging  of  the  Practical  in- 
fluence of  Conservative  Polytheism,  the  Military  results  must 
be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  like  manner  I  t^all  eliminate 
the  Industrial  effects,  when  I  come  to  examine  Progressive 
Polytheism. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  indebted  to  Theocracy  for  the  Ttmcnor 
effectual  rise  of  Industry,  even  more  than  for  that  of  Science  vwSSoru 
or  of  Art.    By  the  institution  of  Caste,  Theocracy  made  the  r«raiti:aiid 
whole  developement  of  Practice  to  depend  upon  the  Sedentary  ud  «xmo- 
existence  in  which  it  had  itself  originated,  and  which  is  the  wMtoi. 
necessary  basis  of  all  normal  activity,  whether  peaceful  or 
warlike.    It  consolidated  all  the  arts  created  imder  Fetichism, 
by  securing  the  transmission  of  processes  and  the  preservation 
of  results.    The  Second  Causality  was  less  adapted  than  the  First 
for  spontaneously  protecting  our  various  materials,  but  such 
means  of  consecration  as  the  doctrine  allowed  were  turned  to  a 
judicious  account  by  the  Priesthood  for  guarding  against  or 
remedying  destruction  and  waste.     Thus  was  our  common 
stock  of  wealth — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — systematically 
placed  under  the  continuous  patronage  of  special  divinities, 
who  not  imfrequently  superseded  the  necessity  for  human  agents. 

The  Sacerdotal  caste  was  always  the  more  bent  upon  regu-  Fomha- 
lating  and  developing  our  Peaceful  activity,  as  it  saw  in  such  urStwaf' 
activity  its  best  possible  security  against  the  ascendency  of  the  ton^^ 
Warriors.     Its  synthetic  Wisdom  really  approximated  to  the  mxmMrito- 
final  conception  of  Human  Polity,  as  having  for  its  object  to       ^* 
improve  the  Universal  Order  by  controlling  the  continuous 
reaction  which  Life  exerts  upon  Matter  (p.  116).    The  Positive 
Systématisation  alone  will  be  able  to  institute  a  more  complete 
and  normal  doctrine  for  the  whole  of  our  Practical  existence,  the 
chief  laws  of  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  known  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Theocratic  Initiation. 

For  the  orififin  of  our  Industrial  constitution  we  must  every-  coi»utiition 
where  go  back  to  this  Sacerdotal  synthesis,  in  which  the  Castes  Agricaitnrel 
gave  a  regular  organisation  to  the  professions  developed  by  Honey,    ' 
the  Sedentary  life.     Agriculture  then  became  the  general  basis 
of  the  manufEu^turing  industries  concentrated  in  the  towns. 
Theocratic  customs  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  foreign 
eommerce  with  a  view  to  securing  national  stability,  but  they 
were  very  &vourable  to  internal  trade,  whicli  to  industry  is 
always  more  important.    Thus  the  institution  of  Money  was 
consolidated  and  developed.    This  institution  originated  with 
Fetichism,  but  what  Fetichism  had  done  was  inadequate,  o^ving 
to  the  very  limited  extent  of  communities  in  primeval  times. 
We  must'  also  refer  to  the  Priesthood  the  effectual  developement 
of  Maritime  Navigation.    This  was  as  early  as  the  age  of 
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hsLTiz,^  t«eti  détféd  in  tLc  earlîga  age.  TU$  luAzsaxal 
sr.ivjrJjytLf  it  ûjyrjji  fcc  ocs^^cd,  wai  intiepgr.ÔTit  of  SlireiT. 
la  szjcie&t  tîmâi  Slav^TT  V!»i  €Sa€ZitxaIlT  sa  zcstitzxtiiai  pfmliar 
to  tbs  waxlflce  poip^ilatkicia  ;  it  Ocrer  Lad  szit  cmiLiJeTahie  in- 
Cti^xicer  in  Theocrad^  ftat^s,  n&twitlatmnnfT^g  the  cdLîctiTe 
oppreasirjo  to  which  the  lowest  eastés  w^ac  oft€]i  mlj^cted. 

Bat  however  &Tooiacle  tLij  regime  maj  haxe  been  to  the 
rise  of  the  artâ  and  manner?  of  p^ace,  it  was,  as  I  hare  already 
pointed  out,  neoessarilj  incapable  of  prcperlj  frftonatiang 
tL^ç^n  an  zccoxmi  of  iu  inabilitj  to  derelope  a  tmlj  eoUectiTe 
zctivitjf  fuch  activity  being  long  confined  to  the  Military 
instinct  (p.  46).  Then  too  the  Terj  in^tntioQ  of  Caste 
hindered  a  doe  enlargement  of  Indastrial  midertakings  by  con» 
centraticg  all  laboor  within  the  funilj.  This  method  was  ex* 
tremely  well  adapted  for  consolidating  Domestic  existence, 
which  is  sadly  shackled  among  our  modem  workmen.  But  it 
would  not  allow  of  Employers  in  any  true  sense,  and  hence 
there  coold  be  no  practical  operations  on  a  grand  scale,  which 
there  most  be,  if  the  collectiTe  character  of  Industry  is  to  get 
the  better  of  its  individualising  tendency.  The  Priests  and 
Warriors  accnmulated  vast  treasures,  but  these  were  industrie 
ally  unproductive,  owiug  to  the  repugnance  manifested  by  the 
higher  castes  for  directing  the  laboiurs  of  the  lower  ones.  In 
these  lower  castes  each  man  traded  simply  upon  his  own  insig- 
nificant capitaL 

Thus  the  Theocratic  regime — notwithstanding  its  ability 
to  sanction  professions  that  are  useful,  and  to  improve  them  so 
far  itf  individual  practice  is  concerned — ^was  imable  to  effect  in 
them  a  regeneration  which  could  follow  only  after  the  Human 
Initiation  was  complete.  In  order  to  rise  from  the  primitive 
egoism  to  the  final  altruism,  our  Industrial  constitution  required 
the  series  of  modifications  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  West 
since  the  abolition  of  SerCage.  It  was  not  likely  therefore  that 
Theocracy  could  attempt  with  any  chance  of  success  a  change 
for  which  we  in  the  present  day  are  scarcely  ripe.  Still  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  there  must  eventually  be  such  a  change, 
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and  judicious  preparations  were  made  for  it  as  fiu  as  the 
circumBtances  of  the  time  would  permit  (p.  50). 

We  may   conclude  then  from   this   general   view   of   the  dmUti 
Practical   domain,   that   Sacerdotal  Polytheism  could  merely  STciSw- 
carry  our  Industrial  constitution  far  enough  for  producing  a  uuiStJ" 
general  conviction  that  Peaceful  activity  must  bear  undisputed  cuP^'i^' 
Bway  in  the   end.     But  as  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  ^f^ST" 
activity  could  be  rendered  truly  collective,  it  was  for  Military  SiwJnC 
Polytheism  that  the  full  developement  of  Civic  existence — the  '""*'°"' 
chief  end  of  Theologism — was  reserved.     It  is  only  in  our  Moral 
education  that  Theocracy  was  thoroughly  efficacious,  and  here 
we  shall  always  be  indebted  to  it  for  the  definitive  developement 
of  Veneration,  that  sole  normal  basis  of  human  dlBcipHne,  a 
basis  originating  in  all  cases  with  the  Polytheistic  Priesthood. 

This  brings  me  to  the  direct  examination   of  the  Social  r»  Air«o- 
inSiience  of  the  Theocratic  regime,  an  infiuence'  which  forme  ciaDBcnUM, 
the  chief  claim  of  Polytheism  to  our  eternal  gratitude.  "" 

The  great  aim  of  Causality,  when  it  became  Indirect,  was  TtuFnim* 
to  lend  us  during  the  Second  period  of  Childhood  to  study  îÎ^ÏSt 
chiefly  the  Human  Order,  after  our  fundamental  subordination  th^iSSS" 
to  the  External  World  had  been  established  beyond  question  Itî'sSrf^ 
daring  the  First  period.    This  was  the  essential  destination  of  SimplriML 
Polytheism,  but,  as   I  have  before  explained  (p.  83),   it  was  nai.^'""''^* 
necessarily  rather  social  than  intellectual.    The  Polytheistic 
doctrine  was  of  coarse  in  no  way  competent  to  sketch  the 
definite  outlines  of  a  study  so  premature,  and  lacking  objective 
materials  no  less  than  a  subjective  preparation  :  yet  it  stimulated 
a  general  and  continuous  investigation  of  human  nature,  in 
which  practical  experience  tended  to  correct  doctrinal  errors 
(i.  346,  ii.  103). 

It  is  to  Sacerdotal  Wisdom,  however,  that  we  must  look  in  tm  tiii». 
the  first  instance  for  the  Practical  efficacy  of  an  infiuence  that  n^^h"' 
was  Theoretically  erroneous.     The  synthetic  spirit  of  the  Poly-  poijtfrtitia 
theistic  Priesthood   concurred  with   their  social  authority  to  norciioRni- 
make  them  deeply  conscious  of  the  intellectual  dangers  of  the  «pS!''^ 
Theological  faith  ;  hence,  wliile  they  managed  in  a  way  that 
deserves  respect  to  develope  its  admirable  power  of  consecration, 
they   never   ceased  to   restrain    the    extravagances    naturally 
springing  from  it.    No  Theologism,  not  even  the  Polytheistic, 
could  systematise  any  but  the  piu%ly  personal  exist«nce,  when 
it  placed  each  one  under  the  direct  and  entire  control  of  the 
VOL.  m.  0 
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Godï,  s  control  natonllT  tneomptttibfe  vith  the  foanuun  d  m 
tnûr  iocial  doctrine  (p.  27).  But  the  Piiots  -with  m  tme 
ioftinct  miliied  the  oolj  doctrine  at  that  time  p«^^^  to 
mnctioa  the  eseotûOj  empirical  auggestioi»  of  their  own 
g>>od  seme:.  They  effected  thia  ij  avaHing  thanselna  of 
the  confofioo  ni  i  laiiilj  obtaining  at  the  oateet  bUwte 
ccnmsel  and  eommaad,  a  premature  Kparati«i  of  which  voold 
hare  efiectoallj  precluded  to  wise  a  eooise.  The  Théocratie 
genial,  in  patting  the  Second  Causality  to  this  ose,  felt  that, 
tmtil  the  idea  of  Homamty  coald  be  directly  appreiiesded, 
these  higher  fpectilations  were  exclosiTely  reserved  fox  the  study 
of  Xatural  Iawb,  a  study  which  Theocracy  had  EuccesBfully 
commenced  in  the  lowest  domain. 

Our  whole  Moral  existence,  both  faÏTste  and  public,  waa 

o^^^  sufficiently  consolidated  and  developed  by  Theocracy,  to  enable 
f^Kc^i^  it  in  after  times  to  redst  the  destructive  tendencies  of  a  dis- 
•M  u:m"  penive  developement,  terminating  in  the  continoallv  increasing 
^^M^  anarchy  that  unavoidably  marked  the  close  of  our  Inidatioa. 
'*^'  Ketichism  in  its   spontaneous   way  had  admirably  instituted 

Family  life,  but  could  neither  create  Social  rations,  nor 
regulate  Personal  morality.  The  Polytheistic  Priesthood, 
starting  with  this  basis,  took  in  the  whole  sphere  of  Hnman 
Morals,  systematising  them  to  a  iegree  that  could  not  be 
surpassed — all  subséquent  progress  notwithstanding — till  the 
advent  of  Positivism.  This  primitive  coordination  (a  co- 
ordination that  was  necessarily  empirical,  as  no  sound  theory 
of  Hnman  Nature  could  then  be  formed)  received  from  Theo- 
logism  an  essentially  egoistic  character.  It  took  acts  alqpe 
into  consideration,  without  penetrating  to  the  feelings  that 
prompted  them,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  orer-]Hactical 
tendency  of  Theocracy.  But  these  defects  were  inevitable,  and 
a  remedy  for  them  was  found  in  the  instinct  of  the  People  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Priesthood.  After  all  they  have  never 
proved  a  bar  to  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Theocratic  morality 
which  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  always  continued  to 
regulate  Man's  life  till  the  Sociocratic  morality  was  soffidently 
prepared. 
ni  ^'lu  Personal    existence    was    subjected    by  Theocracy  to    an 

î^'iTidu'  admirable  discipline,  for  which  no  Bubstitute  has  since  been 
found  other  than  the  spontaneous  sanction  accorded  by  the 
public  reason  to  the  habits  thus  contracted.    The  nature  of 
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Theologism  of  course  compelled  the  Priesthood  to  base  their  Pcnoma 
precept  on  purely  individual  motives.  It  was,  however,  only  miiy  a  so- 
in the  consecration  of  the  rules  that  stress  was  laid  on  such 
motives  ;  they  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  institution  of  the 
rules  which  had  always  a  social  purpose.  If  we  consider  how 
repugnant  this  regime  must  have  been  to  the  coarseness  of  pri- 
mitive Man,  we  shall  see  that  it  could  not  have  been  established 
without  a  constant  concurrence  of  the  most  energetic  influences  : 
but  when  such  influences  subsequently  died  out,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  observances  survived,  their  value  having  come  to  be 
generally  recognised. 

This  Theocratic  discipline  extended  to  all  the  essential  parts  B«gnution 
of  our  Physical  life,  the  control  of  which  was  afterwards  left  hftwu  : 
too  much  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual.  The  institution  Hygiene; 
of  Clothing,  the  first  guarantee  of  sexual  purity,  was  developed, 
and  with  it  were  connected  the  principal  observances  intended 
for  curbing  tiiat  one  of  all  our  instincts  which  causes  most 
disturbance  (p.  117).  We  have  long  since  been  accustomed  to 
rest  the  great  majority  of  our  sanitary  practices,  both  public 
and  private,  on  groimds  directly  human,  but  we  are  indebted 
for  them  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Priesthood,  who  could  not 
secure  their  general  acceptance  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  supernatural.  Besides,  let  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  be 
what  it  may,  such  precepts  cannot  exert  an  adequate  influence 
unless  they  are  directly  connected  with  the  general  system  of 
religion.  The  minor  Physical  rules,  now  that  they  have  lost 
the  Theocratic,  without  having  yet  received  a  Sociocratic  con- 
secration, cannot  overcome  our  coarser  impulses,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  the  physicians  who  recommend  their  adoption. 

The  most  important  results  achieved  by  this.  Personal  Diet, 
discipline  were  in  connection  with  the  Nutritive  instinct  which 
could  never  be  adequately  controlled  in  any  of  the  succeeding 
regimes.  The  rules  relating  to  diet  were  not  always  intended 
for  the  individual  merely,  but  were  often  suggested  by  im- 
portant Social  considerations  as  well.  This  was  especially  the 
case  in  the  limitations  placed  on  animal  food,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  man  more  susceptible  of  discipline  by  diminishing  an 
energy  that  was  the  cause  of  disturbance.  Such  regulations, 
independently  of  their  speciial  influence,  show  generally  how  it 
is  possible  to  induce  vast  populations  to  accept  difficult  and 
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pennanent  restrictioDS  when  they  are  made  to  rest  apoQ  stable 
and  common  convictions. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Family,  as  it  isnied  from  Fetichism^ 
Theocracy  effected  essential  improvements  of  a  kind  that  always 
bore  upon  its  social  destination.  Its  principal  service  was  to 
check  Inceity  which  had  long  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  ccmi* 
bination  of  families  by  holding  oat  seductions  that  were  only  too 
natural,  and  the  evil  results  of  which  are  not  ob\iou3.  In  spite 
of  the  imperfection  of  these  early  steps  in  progress,  we  can  now 
recognise  their  value  when  we  see  the  dangerous  resistance 
offered  in  Modem  Europe  to  the  wholesome  rules  as  to  con* 
eanguinity  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Middle  Age. 

The  Theocratic  Priesthood  retained  Polvj^mv,  but  restricted 
and  regulated  it  by  imposing  duties  upon  the  active  towards 
the  affective  sex.  Jloreover,  its  tolerance  in  this  respect  must 
be  regarded  as  being  based  upon  a  social  requirement  more 
urgent  than  monogamy,  an  improvement  not  suited  to  that 
age.  For  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  establish  the  universal 
obligation  which  enjoins  upon  the  man  to  support  the  woman 
(p.  118).  Now  the  extreme  accumulation  of  wealth  among  the 
higher  castes  would  not  have  allowed  this  fimdamental  condition 
to  be  fulfilled  unless  Polygamy  had  been  practised  by  the  chiefs. 
Furthermore  Theocratic  Wisdom,  in  sanctioning  Polygamy, 
saw  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  developement  of  Sedentary 
existence,  to  the  increased  discouragement  of  War,  and  even  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  by  which  the  various  classes 
were  knit  together. 

In  the  Parental  and  Filial  relations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
conjugal  tie.  Theocracy  introduced  a  decided  improvement  by 
making  the  influence  of  Society  felt  in  the  interior  of  Families; 
the  Priesthood  being  natiurally  Society's  best  organ.  The 
time  had  not  yet  come  when  the  early  onmipotence  exercised 
by  a  father  over  his  children  could  be  directly  restrained  by 
giving  it  a  social  destination.  But  the  Theocratic  Priesthood, 
by  constantly  exerting  their  influence,  duly  prepared  the  way  for 
a  reform  which  could  not  be  conmienced  till  the  Middle  Age. 

The  institution  of  Old  Men  (p.  95)  had  preceded  the  Priest- 
hood in  all  cases  by  a  considerable  interval.  But  the  Priests 
were  never  unmindful  of  their  necessary  precursors,  and  always 
endeavoured  tostrengthentheir  Domestic  influence,  even  though 
it  raight  occasionally  come  into  competition  with  the  influence 
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of  the  Sacerdotal  Caste.  In  order  to  consolidate  and  develope 
the  sense  of  continuity,  Theocracy  had  to  sanction  the  Worship 
of  private  ancestors,  upon  which  the  Worship  of  public  pre- 
decessors rests.  Now  this  observance  created  an  increased 
respect  for  the  living  representatives  of  the  Past,  both  in  the 
City  and  in  the  Family.  Furthermore  the  Old  Men  remained 
the  special  organs  within  the  fismodlies  of  this  part  of  the 
common  Worship,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  all  the  institutions 
that  originated  with  pure  Fetichism. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  directly  the  necessary  influence  ^^^'^ 
of  Theocracy  upon  Social  existence  in  the  strict  sense,  first  iw-m 
viewed  Morally,  next  Politically. 

Morally,  Hmnanity  will  ever  be  indebted  to  her  Second  ^1>J^ 
Childhood  for  thoroughly  training  Veneration,  such  training  ^^^Jj^ 
being  the  chief  end  of  this  Age  from  the  affective  point  of  view.  Jïï^^^ 
Military  Polytheism  largely  developed  this  fundamental  dis-  ^^^^ 
position  (i.  666),  but  only  by  securing  for  it  a  more  active  ^^^ 
destination.    This  destination,  however,  would  have  had  no  ^«* 
effect  if  Sacerdotal  Polytheism  had  not  previously  trained  the 
feeling  to  a  sufiSident  extent.    And  this  holds  good  even  for 
those  populations  among  whom  the  Theocratic  regime  could 
take  no  permanent  root. 

This  noble  instinct  had  received  a  preliminary  training  The  Family 

too  xuirrow 

under  Fetichism,  with  the  two  other  sympathetic  affections,  a  aeid  for 
But  the  only  part  of  our  Moral  Initiation  in  which  our  First  of  veoen- 
Childhood  could  thoroughly  succeed  was  that  concerned  witli  sodêtj  is 
Attachment  proper,  a  feeling  to  which  limited  relations  are  getherouiy 
particularly  favourable.     Veneration,  which  is  intended  for  ties  habit  of 
of  every  kind,  was  not  adequately  trained  in  the  Family,  the  ri^ed  from 
sphere  within  which  Fetichism  essentially  confined  it.     Hence 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  human  heart  should  receive  the 
education  of  Theocracy,  this  being  the  only  education  that 
could  give  an  adequate  developement  to  that  feeling  on  which 
all  true  discipline  rests,  after  the  preparation  it  had  received 
in  the  family  was  complete.     The  Theocratic  consecration,  after 
continuing  in  force  through  all  subsequent  regimes,  still  con- 
stitutes the  sole  guarantee  of  our  respect  for  authorities  of  every 
kind,  though   its  hopeless   enfeeblement  in  the  present  day 
makes  the  urgent  need   of  a  Sociocratic  consecration  to  be 
deeply  felt. 

The  Second  Causality  being  at  once  more  fictitious  and 
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more  absolute  than  the  First,  there  were  two  serious  drawbacks 
that  accompanied  the  Moral  Initiation  it  directed.  These  were 
the  instability  of  the  Doctrine,  and  the  inelasticity  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Although  from  the  nature  of  the  case  inevitable,  these 
defects  must  be  regarded  here  as  forming  by  their  joint  operation 
the  historical  source  of  the  revolutionary  character  which  all 
the  regimes  subsequent  to  Theocracy  necessarily  presented  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree. 

Theocratic  Veneration,  being  instituted  with  the  aid  of 
belie&  doomed  to  perish,  was  deficient  in  stability.  As  it  was 
accorded  chiefly  to  Birth,  it  must  have  filled  the  chiefs  with 
a  pride  that  would  often  be  abused.  But  these  two  imperfec- 
tions never  prevented  it  from  adequately  realising  its  provi- 
sional destination,  which  bore  essentially  upon  the  subject 
classes. 

Our  tendency  to  resent  discipline  is  so  strong  at  the  outset^ 
that  it  can  then  be  effectually  overcome  only  by  appealing  to 
the  supernatural.  It  must  moreover  be  admitted  that  the 
Monotheistic  beliefs,  supposing  they  could  have  arisen  in  the 
earliest  ages,  would  not  have  had  sufficient  power  for  this 
purpose.  For  Theocratic  Veneration,  which  the  Theological 
emotions  did  no  more  than  strengthen,  depended  mainly  on  the 
divine  origin  of  the  chiefs,  and  this  was  the  case  even  where 
the  Caste  regime  had  not  taken  roo£.  Now  Monotheism,  being 
incompatible  with  such  a  belief,  could  only  make  up  for  the 
want  of  it  by  giving  a  supernatural  sanction  to  powers  of 
human  origin.  But  this  indirect  guarantee,  which  depended 
too  much  on  the  Priesthood,  and  even  on  the  People,  was  in  no 
way  comparable  to  the  direct  and  personal  veneration  inspired 
by  chiefs  sprung  from  G-ods,  and  often  themselves  qualified  for 
future  G-odship. 

In  judging  this  regime,  it  is  usual  to  ignore  the  innate 
existence  of  the  sympathetic  instincts  which  it  tended  powerfully 
to  encourage  in  all  classes.  The  pride  it  developed  among  the 
chiefs  was  not  incompatible  with  the  habitual  manifestation  of 
a  Benevolence  which  was  all  the  more  pure  in  that  it  was  quite 
unconnected  with  any  feeling  of  duty.  The  essential  object  at 
that  time  was  to  establish  powerful  authorities,  leaving  to  the 
future  the  task  of  disciplining  them,  so  as  not  to  embarrass 
their  formation  by  an  anxiety  that  would  have  been  both 
inadequate  and  premature» 
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But  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  subject  classes  that  the  bene-  ▲Ddontb* 
ficial  influence  of  the  Theocratic  regime  is  most  conspicuous,  imt. 
and  deserves  the  admiration  of  true  philosophers.  It  was  this 
regime  alone  that  could  implant  habits  of  subordination 
capable  of  resisting  the  subversive  tendencies  that  have  been 
continually  on  the  increase  during  the  five  centuries  of  the 
Modem  Bevolution.  Though  charged  with  fostering  a  spirit 
of  slavishness,  the  truth  is  that  it  everywhere  inspired  a 
voluntary  obedience,  which  presents  a  noble  contrast  to  the 
forced  submission  of  modem  Occidentals,  who  have  arisen  in 
open  insurrection  against  the  whole  Past. 

Theocratic  Veneration,  though  accorded  chiefly  to  Birth,  ^«JJ^J 
had  no  tendency,  as  is  supposed,  to  dispense  with  Merit,  since  ^JJ*^^" 
Merit  in  those  days  could  be  fully  developed  only  among  the  J,^^^ 
hereditary  chiefs,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.    It  was  in  Merit, 
their  case  exclusively  that  family  honour  concurred  with  the 
education  given  in  the  home  to  draw  out  the  dispositions  of 
heart  and  mind  required  for  an  authority  that  admitted  of  no 
better  preparation.     For  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
spiritual  ascendency  could  be  founded  directly  on  personal 
merit,  either  mental  or  moral,  and  until  it  did  come  the  social 
claims  of  Merit  were  a  cause  rather  of  disturbance  than  of 
reform. 

Modem  writers,  in  their  invectives  against  the  hereditary  venerauon 
character  of  Theocracy,  fail  to  perceive    that  in  Fetichist  instead  of 

for  Ase  wmi 

families  the  only  claim  to  spiritual  authority  rested,  after  the  ^  toterm». 
institution  of  Old  Men,  on  Age  ;  and  that  therefore  a  decisive  S^*"^» 
advance  was  made  in  human  government  when  Birth  became  for  Merit. 
the  substitute  for  Age.  Without  this  first  step  of  progress  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  prepare  for  the  SociaJ  accession 
of  Merit,  which,  as  it  implies  a  public  education  superior  to 
the  training  given  in  the  family,  is  really  applicable  only  to 
the  Positive  state.  In  feet  the  preference  shown  in  the  City 
for  Birth  as  compared  with  Age  depended  essentially  on  the 
superior  qualities  accompanying  the  former  ;  these  were  ascribed 
to  the  divine  origin  of  the  chiefs,  but  were  really  due  to  the 
aggregate  of  hereditary  influences.  Clear  evidence  of  this  is 
furnished  at  the  very  outset  of  Theocracy,  when  women  are 
called  to  the  throne  and  even  to  certain  priesthoods,  in  virtue 
of  an  hereditary  descent  which  at  that  time  overcomes  not 
only  the  real  inferiority  of  their  sez,  but  also  the  strong  repug-^ 
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which  it  had  been  exempt  so  long  as  the  execution  of  works  of 
Art  was  one  of  the  occapations  of  the  whole  Priestly  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  admirable  Esthetic  unity  of  Theocracy, 
we  may,  in  dealing  with  it,  estimate  separately  not  only  the 
general  Art  or  Poetry,  but  also  its  two  specid  complements 
addressed  to  Hearing  and  Sight  respectively,  provided  that  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  destination  common  to  them  all  (i,  234). 
In  Sacerdotal  Poetry  we  have  displayed  at  once  the  sublime 
nature  of  its  functions  and  the  dignity  of  its  organs,  as  is  seen 
most  particularly  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  We  are  less  able 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  Art  of  Sounds,  and  the  triple  Art  of 
Form,  but  such  specimens  of  them  as  the  Theocratic  age  pro- 
duced will  always  be  distinguished  by  an  imposing  grandeur, 
which  the  more  perfect  execution  of  later  times  has  never 
eclipsed. 

This  concise  view  will  serve  to  obviate  any  future  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  chief  esthetic  results  of  a  regime  which,  by 
establishing  well-marked  persistent  manners,  satisfies  the  first 
condition  of  Art,  and  secures  for  it  continuously  a  noble  mental 
and  moral  destination,  together  with  eminent  organs. 

I  must  now  determine  the  Practical  influence  of  Sacerdotal 
Polytheism.  This  influence  must  be  viewed  here  as  essentially 
Industrial.  No  doubt  Theocracy  lent  its  aid  to  the  developement 
of  Military  activity,  by  providing  it  with  the  bases  of  a  regular 
discipline,  and  even  by  improving  its  chief  processes,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive.  But  this  twofold  influence  was  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  Priesthood.  That  genius  was  eminently 
peaceful,  and  repelled  War  as  tending  to  destroy  Sacerdotal 
authority  by  making  the  Temporal  chiefs  paramount.  The  great 
expeditions  sent  forth  from  Theocratic  communities  afforded 
a  general  means  of  rendering  the  ambition  of  the  Warriors 
harmless  at  home  by  giving  them  an  object  abroad,  and 
drafting  them  off  to  colonies  &om  which  they  were  never  to 
return.  Even  when  the  Military  had  gained  the  upper  hand 
of  the  Sacerdotal  caste,  former  habits  almost  always  retained 
sufficient  hold  to  prevent  the  continuous  growth  of  a  true 
system  of  Conquests.  Hence  in  judging  of  the  Practical  in- 
fluence of  Conservative  Polytheism,  the  Military  results  must 
be  left  out  of  consideration.  In  like  manner  I  shall  eliminate 
the  Industrial  eflects,  when  I  come  to  examine  Progressive 
Polytheism. 
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lb  is  easy  to  see  that  we  are  indebted  to  Theocracy  for  the  m>«panioy 
effectual  rise  of  Industry,  even  more  than  for  that  of  Science  ^^SS^arti 
or  of  Art.    By  the  institution  of  Caste,  Theocracy  made  the  nRiiti:Aiid 
whole  developement  of  Practice  to  depend  upon  the  Sedentary  udaoono- 
existence  in  which  it  had  itself  originated,  and  which  is  the  ^raaith. 
necessary  basis  of  all  normal  activity,  whether  peaceful  or 
warlike.    It  consolidated  all  the  arts  created  under  Fetichism, 
by  securing  the  transmission  of  processes  and  the  preservation 
of  results.   The  Second  Causality  was  less  adapted  than  the  First 
for  spontaneously  protecting  our  various  materials,  but  such 
means  of  consecration  as  the  doctrine  allowed  were  turned  to  a 
judicious  account  by  the  Priesthood  for  guarding  against  or 
remedying  destruction  and  waste.     Thus  was  our  common 
stock  of  wealth — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — systematically 
placed  under  the  continuous  patronage  of  special  divinities, 
who  not  unfrequently  superseded  the  necessity  for  human  agents. 

The  Sacerdotal  caste  was  always  the  more  bent  upon  regu-  Foi«h«. 
lating  and  developing  our  Peaceful  activity,  as  it  saw  in  such  urS^om!^' 
activity  its  best  possible  security  against  the  ascendency  of  the  toraR!^m 
Warriors.     Its  synthetic  Wisdom  really  approximated  to  the  mwnMÎto. 
final  conception  of  Human  Polity,  as  having  for  its  object  to       ^' 
improve  the  Universal  Order  by  controlling  the  continuous 
reaction  which  Life  exerts  upon  Matter  (p.  116).    The  Positive 
Systématisation  alone  will  be  able  to  institute  a  more  complete 
and  normal  doctrine  for  the  whole  of  our  Practical  existence,  the 
chief  laws  of  which  could  not  be  sufficiently  known  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Theocratic  Initiation. 

For  the  origin  of  oiLr  Industrial  constitution  we  must  every-  Conrtitation 
where  go  back  to  this  Sacerdotal  synthesis,  in  which  the  Castes  Agrlcaitarel 
gave  a  regular  organisation  to  the  professions  developed  by  Honey,    ' 
the  Sedentary  life.    Agriculture  then  became  the  general  basis 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  concentrated  in  the  towns. 
Theocratic  customs  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  foreign 
commerce  with  a  view  to  securing  national  stability,  but  they 
were  very  &vourable  to  internal  trade,  which  to  industry  is 
always  more  important.    Thus  the  institution  of  Money  was 
consolidated  and  developed.    This  institution  originated  with 
Fetichism,  but  what  Fetichism  had  done  was  inadequate,  owing 
to  the  very  limited  extent  of  commimities  in  primeval  times. 
We  must*  also  refer  to  the  Priesthood  the  effectual  developement 
of  Maritime  Navigation.    This  was  as  early  as  the  age  of 
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stage  of  formation.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  other 
source  for  the  original  sanction  of  a  proprietary  right  so  easily 
infringed,  and  too  little  respected  in  modern  life,  now  that  the 
consecrations  of  Theocracy  are  worn  out. 
It  rightly  Theocracy  alone  gave  a  normal  completeness  to  the  poli- 


w«iathai  tical  Constitution  of  Property  of  every  kind,  by  connecting 
tbjfnn^ion  tkc  Wealth  with  the  profession,  both  being  inherited  together 
to  the  tuao"  Under  the  Caste  regime.  And  thus,  at  the  very  outset,  prepara^- 
tion  was  made  for  the  final  connection  which  Sociooracy  must  now 
establish  between  Instruments  and  Functions.  The  earlier 
regime  requires  in  this  respect  but  one  general  modification, 
the  substitution  of  Selection  for  Birth  in  the  succession  to  all 
social  offices,  whether  public  or  private.  As  for  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  of  predecessors,  £Eir  from  being  diminished, 
both  one  and  the  other  will  be  increased.  But  in  the  interval 
between  Theocracy  and  Sociocracy,  Property  is  anarchically 
constituted  owing  to  a  mischievous  separation  of  Wealth  from 
Power.  This  separation  is  no  less  irrational  than  it  is  immoral, 
and  its  continued  increase  in  modem  times  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  dangerous  invectives  laimched  against  the  abuse  of 
capital. 
oowioTxox        This  terminates  the  Concrete  Appreciation  of  Theocracy. 

BSTWSSN' 

coxsBRTA.     I  must  now  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close  by  a  direct  ezplana^- 
pnoGRRM.     tion  of  the  historical  connection  between  Conservative  and 
THxaM^pp.   Progressive  Polytheism.      But  a  brief   notice  is  previously 
required  of  two  exceptional  cases  :  in  one  of  which  the  Theo- 
Preiuninpry  cratic  regime  rests  upon  Monotheism,  in  the  other  is  inde- 
«tion  of  two   pendent  of  an  hereditary  Priesthood.      The  importance  of 
ThMxaradet.  Judaism  and  even  of  Buddhism  has  been  considerably  ex- 
aggerated ;  still  these  two  great  anomalies  call  here  for  a  few 
special  explanations,  explanations  which  will  tend  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  general  theory  just  established. 
n)Jadaiim        Evcry  normal  Theocracy  is  necessarily  Polytheistic  ;  whether 
Poiythetatio   it  comcs  from  Fctichism  through  Astrolatry,  which   is  the 
HonottMinn  morc  Ordinary  mode  ;  or  through  the  general  growth  of  Abstract 
ceded  ThM*   Contemplation.    As  Monotheism  is  never  anything  but  a  con- 
densed and  concentrated  Polytheism,  its  advent  cannot  be  the 
result  of  any  spontaneous  and  popular  tendency.    It  always 
presupposes  a  long  series  of  philosophical  meditations  which 
could  arise  only  in  a  Theoretic  corporation  whose  opinions 
gain  aceeptance  through  formal  teaching.    At  the  same  time 
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this  intellectual  priority  of  theocracy  to  Monotheism  has  an 
important  Social  influence,  as  the  excessive  concentration  of 
the  hereditary  Priesthood  is  thereby  avoided.  Under  Poly- 
theism, the  Priesthood  is  naturally  shared  between  different 
sacerdotal  families  whose  mutual  rivalries  act  as  a  check  upon 
their  common  ascendency,  although  their  general  rank  re- 
latively to  each  other  is  settled  by  the  spontaneous  hierarchy 
of  their  respective  G-ods.  This  necessary  balance  of  power 
causes  that  admirable  self-abnegation  which  will  ever  be  a  bar 
to  our  distinguishing  any  name  in  the  collective  government 
of  the  sacerdotal  castes,  no  member  of  those  castes  having 
acquired  individual  celebrity,  even  in  Theory.  The  abuses  of  the 
Theocratic  regime,  being  due  chiefly  to  an  over  concentration 
of  authority,  would  soon  have  proved  intolerable  if  Monotheism 
had  strengthened  at  once  both  the  Social  ascendency  and  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  predominant  Priesthood. 


Nevertheless  the  Sacerdotal  castes,  in  consequence  either  of  §^^ 
this  very  political  influence  or  of  an  intellectual  tendency,  ^^jf^^ 


itbr 
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speedily  displayed  their  natural  preference  for  a  concentration  J^^JJ^S? 
of  Theory  which  appeared  to  them  calculated  to  consolidate  JJjJ^^J. 
and  develope  their  Practical  authority.    It  was  mainly  for  ^«ries. 
the  sake  of  spreading  this  belief  among  the  Temporal  chiefs, 
before  it  could  be  accepted  by  the  people,  that  the  principal 
mysteries  of  Antiquity  were  instituted.    But  the  same  reasons 
which  impelled  the  Priests  towards  Monotheism  would  turn 
the  Warriors  away  from  it,  these  latter  being  always  inclined 
to  prefer  Polytheism  as  affording  more  satisfaction  both   to 
their  intellect  and  their  ambition  though  they  were  gene- 
rally anxious  to  be  initiated  into  these  mysteries  as  a  distinc- 
tion. 

Owing  to  this  perpetual  struggle,  which  often  provoked  wurrion 
violent  commotions,  the  Theocratic  castes  were  everywhere  led  S^eum  ; 
to  attempt  Monotheistic  colonisations  so  as  to  secure  for  them-  conflicta  ud 
selves  an  asylum  where  they  would  be  safe  from  military  per-  theuSo^mi- 
secution  in  the  midst  of  a  population  devoted  to  the  developement  S^h  m'ùm 
of  their  social  Utopia.    In  this  way  arose  the  small  Theocracies  Exodns. 
based,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  upon  Monotheism.    The 
most  important  and  best  known  of  them  was  founded  between 
the  two  opposite  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  by  Egjrptian 
and  Chaldean  colonies,  with  the  secret  encouragement  of  the 
leading  priesthoods  of  Egypt  and  Chaldea. 
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These  had  These  exceptional  Theocracies,  whatever  be  their  origin,  ex- 

chancterof  Mbit  whilc  thoY  last  all  the  essential  features  of  the  regime  ex- 
cratiore.  plained  in  this  chapter.  But  the  special  case  of  Judaism  is 
wereW  extremelj  well  adapted  for  verifying  the  general  law  which  rests 
the  true  Theocratic  constitution  upon  Polytheism.  For  here  in- 
stead of  the  thorough  coherence  of  Polytheistic  Theocracy  wehave 
a  radical  instability  which  brings  out  clearly  the  purely  artificial 
nature  of  Monotheistic  Theocracy.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
belief  developes  the  oppressive  rule  of  an  over-concentrated 
Priesthood  always  absorbed  in  the  task  of  upholding  Mono- 
theism among  subjects  ready  at  any  moment  to  lapse  into 
Polytheism.  In  spite  of  this  incessant  care,  or  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  the  antipathy  it  arouses,  the  Warriors  gain  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Priests  more  speedily  than  they  do  in  the 
regular  Theocracies.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  obliged 
to  draw  from  these  Theocracies,  whose  span  of  existence  was 
so  brief,  the  personal  types  of  the  Sacerdotal  regime,  which, 
suppressing  individual  celebrity  in  all  other  cases,  brought  it 
into  prominence  only  here.  .The  admirable  nature,  both  mental 
and  moral,  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  whom  the  modem  West 
has  incorporated  will  never  make  us  unconscious  that  he  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  representing  the  true  Theocrats. 
(2)  Bud-  With  this  exception — in  which  it  is  only  the  Theological 

^Si  the  Doctrine  that  is  impaired,  the  Social  Constitution  not  being 
piSdlJte^  seriously  affected — must  now  be  contrasted  that  other  one  in 
thePrieat-     ^'q^^Jj  ^j^q  Saccrdotal  regime  is  profoundly  disturbed  while  the 

Polytheistic  Doctrine  is  retained  in  all  essentials. 
Bntin-  The  abuses  of  the  Sacerdotal  regime  at  length  gave  rise,  in 

uf*r*Sth  several  instances,  even  among  the  Priests  and  particularly 
functioDB.  under  the  protection  of  the  Warriors,  to  attempts  at  reform  ; 
and  of  these  Buddhism  furnishes  the  best  type.  But  they  could 
never,  though  there  were  long  and  severe  struggles,  in  any 
true  sense  renew  a  constitution  which  was  in  all  cases  destined 
to  last  until  the  Final  Positivism  should  be  universally  esta- 
blished. Direct  evidence  of  the  purely  subversive  tendency 
of  these  attempts  is  furnished  by  the  thoroughly  inconsistent 
nature  of  their  chief  innovation,  in  which  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  the  two  fundamental  institutions  of  Theocracy  is 
ignored  (p.  171).  The  hereditary  practice,  while  retained  for 
professions  in  general,  was  abolished  solely  for  the  sacerdotal 
functions,  which  were  then  open  to  men  with  a  turn  for  Theory, 
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of  whatever  caste,  after  certain  tests  had  been  undergone. 
This  radical  inconsistency — which  kept  the  hereditary  principle 
generally,  while  setting  it  aside  in  the  one  office  for  which  it 
was  best  adapted — was  prompted  chiefly  by  a  vague  tendency 
to  make  personal  merit  predominate  at  a  time  when  its  full 
social  recognition  was  impossible. 

This  anomaly  serves  no  purpose  here  except  to  verify  more  Bnddbut 
fully  the  necessity  of  the  institution  the  reform  of  which  was  ukn^oS». 
aimed  at.    Whatever  abuses  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  mereiywMk. 
hereditary  practice  of  the  Theocratic  Priesthood,  those  of  the  uœrdotM 
Buddhist  protestation,  consolidated  as  it  was  by  a  very  general  oatnfbrm'. 
celibacy,  soon  proved  to  be  greater  still.    A  pretended  vocation  lyStem. 
for  Theory  was  often  a  mere  cloak  for  a  blameworthy  hankering 
to  escape  from  Practical  labour,  and  to  secure,  as  the  reward  of 
a  trifling  preparation,  the  means  of  supporting  an  existence  as 
arrogant  as  it  was  slothful.  From  this  we  can  better  understand 
how  the  hereditary  practice  of  Theocracy  was  naturally  adapted 
for  strengthening  both  the  Synthetic  spirit  and  the  Practical 
character  of  the  Polytheistic  Priesthood.    The  support  given  by 
the  Temporal  chiefs  to  Buddhism,  like  the  leaning  shown  in  after 
times  by  the  kings  in  the  West  for  Arianism,  proves  clearly 
that  though  this  heresy  might  mischievously  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Priests,  it  could  do  nothing  to  regenerate  the  Theocratic 
system. 

On^omparing  the  two  exceptions  I  have  just  been  consider-  inferioritv 
ing,  we  see  that  the  second  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  placed  to  Judaism, 
on  a  level  with  the  first,  since  it  has  never  Succeeded  in  founding  Sh»  to 
anything,  though  it  has  gained  many  more   followers.     The 
Buddhist  lawgiver,  notwithstanding  his  moral  perfection,  was 
too  deficient  intellectually  to  warrant  us  in  making  him,  like 
the  Jewish  lawgiver,  a  type  of  Theocracy.     Moreover,  of  what- 
ever use  this  Polytheistic  Protestantism  may  have  been  indi- 
rectly, through  its  general  influence  upon  the  Intellect,  especially 
in  Art,  its  claims  in  Theory  led  principally  to  the  developement 
of  a  subtle  ontology  as  noxious  as  it  was  chimerical. 

I  have  now  to  show  how  Conservative  Polytheism  links  on  in  what 

SGnsc  (lid 

to  the  subsequent  part  of  the  Human  Initiation  by  serving  as  Progressive 

the  basis  for  Military  Polytheism,  to  which   exclusively  our  succeed  con- 

Westem  Civilisation  is  to  be  traced  back.  Polytheism? 

This  point  would  be  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  The  filiation 

Philosophy  of  History,  were  not  the  explanation  to  follow  natiur-  each  mode  ' 
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nqninift  ally  from  the  theory  established  in  this  diapten  In  fiust  I 
pidatioiu^  have  already  proved  (p.  1 68)  that  the  filiation  between  Sacerdotal 
and  Military  Polytheism  could  never  be  direct  when  the  types 
were  strongly  marked.  Theocracy  is  not  stationary,  as  has  been 
pretended.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  long  been  midergoing  every- 
where profound  modifications.  Still  the  manners  which  it 
establishes  are  at  once  too  decided  and  too  persistent  to  admit 
of  this  transformation. 
Tbeoonusj  In  all  Theocracics  the  Warriors  at  leogth  gain  the  upper 

becsntethe    hand  of  the  Priests,  when  Intellectual  culture  and  Industrial 
lectiTe  ÂO-'   progress  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  conceal  the  fundamental 
oomeBpNM.  need  of  a  truly  collective  activity,  which  at  that  time  can  be  no 
beoanaathe    other  than  Military.    The  Priesthood  puts  off  this  inevitable 
tion  of  Ac-    revolution  as  long  as  possible  by  endeavouring  to  develope  in  all 
inteiLotti    directions  Theoretic  aspirations  and  Practical  tendencies.    A 
mere  comprehension  of  the  necessity  of  this  policy  is  enough  to 
make  us  reject  the  charges  of  retrogression  blindly  urged  against 
a  regime  in  which  the  Priests  can  only  avert  the  ascendency  of 
the  Warriors  by  encouraging  everywhere  and  always  progress  of 
a  peaceful  kind.    But,  unceasing  though  their  care  was,  it  could 
not  overcome  the  &tal  contradiction  of  the  fundamental  consti- 
tution of  human  nature  involved  in  Theocracy,  it  being  a  law  of 
our  nature  that  Intellect  must  normally  be  subordinate  to 
Activity.    No  doubt  the  Theoretic  progress  of  Humanity,  to  be 
effectual,  required  the  social  ascendency  of  the  Contemplative 
class  :  but  the  need  of  subordinating  speculation  to  action  always 
made  men  feel  that  command  belongs  to  Practicians  just  as 
counsel  does  to  Theoricians. 
But  traij  StiU,  when  the  Warriors  at  last  prevailed  over  the  Priests, 

pMpiM        the  Theocratic  constitution  was  never  changed  into  a  true 


into  ths  Military  regime.  Popular  prejudice  simply  allowed  the  ascend- 
pbAM.  ency  of  Practice  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Theory,  but  the 
habitual  tendency  of  the  Theocratic  system  of  society  remained 
essentially  unaltered,  the  characteristic  institution  of  Caste  still 
continuing  to  have  a  commanding  influence.  Though  immense 
warlike  expeditions  were  undertaken,  no  system  of  Conquest 
could  be  established  among  populations  who  had  a  radical  an- 
tipathy for  war,  and  who,  in  their  way,  had  a  sense  of  the 
Normal  State  of  Humanity — ^thanks  to  the  ineradicable  educa- 
tion which  they  owed  to  the  Priesthood.  This  revolution  always 
ended  in  only  developing  the  chief  defects  which  Theocratic 
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Wiidom  had  with  diffloulty  kept  under.  Thus  the  degeneracy 
of  this  regime — ^whioh  modem  critioiim  entirely  misconoeiyeB — 
was  essentially  due  to  the  triumph  of  the  Military  element. 
All  the  great  Theocracies  will  necessarily  continue  to  exist,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts,  until  the  Universal  Beligion  succeeds  in 
establishing,  more  easily  among  them  than  elsewhere,  a  final 
state  of  which  they  themselves  have  always  furnished  the  pro« 
phetic  type. 

If  the  reader  compares  this  chapter  with  the  previous  iianitj  of 
volume,  he  cannot  Ml  to  perceive  a  fundamental  affinity  ^^^^^ 
between  the  Theocratic  scheme  of  life,  and  that  of  Sociocracy.  ttSâh^ 
Notwithstanding  their  essential  differences^  it  is  possible  to  «S*^^ 
make  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  perfectly  direct,  if  not  ^SJ^ 
in  the  spontaneous  evolution,  at  least  by  the  aid  of  systematic 
guidance  (p.  128).   In  the  following  volume  this  transition  will 
be  specially  considered,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  clear  idea  of 
the  necessary  extension  of  Western  Positivism  to  the  Theocracies 
of  the  East.    Here  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  most  general 
indications  which,  while  they  prove  the  possibility  of  this 
transition,  will  make  us  see  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  the 
historical  method  by  which  Humanity  has  gradually  risen  from 
Theocracy  to  Sociocracy.    But  the  artificial  transition  would 
be  imperfectly  understood  if  I  were  not  to  distinguish  between 
the  Intellectual  and  the  Social  question. 

Intellectually,  every  truly  philosophic  mind  in  the  present  Thoa«h  Po- 
day  can  easily  conceive  the  immediate  transformation  of  Poly-  oonuoniy 
theism  into  Positivism,  without  passing  through  any  form  of  îSSy      ' 
Monotheism.    The  previous  chapter  explains  how  the  Philo-  nc^n&f^ 
sophy  of  Laws  might  have  followed  that  of  Causes  before  irmtemn* 
Causality  became  indirect  (p.  128).      Still  when  G-ods  have  rïnidt?' 
taken  the  place  of  Fetiches,  the  Positive  doctrine  can  no  than  Mono- 
longer  so  advance  as  to  be  finally  predominant  in  the  spontaneous     *^ 
evolution  except  after  a  sufficient  concentration  of  the  Second 
Causality.    Nevertheless,  this  previous  reduction  even  then  is 
demanded  rather  by  Social  needs  than  by  Intellectual  con- 
ditions.   Be  this  as  it  may,  Positivity,  when  it  is  at  last  system- 
atised,  can  gain  acceptance  more  readily  among  Polytheists — 
particularly  when  Theocratic — than  among  Monotheists,  since 
the  former  are  less  absolute  than  the  latter. 

The  unity  presented  by  every  Monotheistic  Philosophy,  intéDeotua. 
unreal  though  it  be,  induces  a  strong  disposition  to  reject  the  fùmutj  of 
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lit.  vb  lit 


ghy  to  fail 

niiriil 

Mtàlj, 


fiodàQj, 
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Aful  Indoc» 
try. 


In  iDch  a 
direct 
traniition 
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CMt«  will 
become  an 
IndiMtrial 
FatridAte. 


Podtiye  dodniie,  neoeanrily  chaiacterised  ai  it  is  by  a  mnlti- 
plicitj  of  leal  laws  quite  incapable  of  being  reduced  Uie  <Hie 
under  the  other,  notwithstanding  their  mutual  Bubordinati<nL 
A  judicious  plurality  of  Crods  allows  the  Philosophy  of  Causes 
to  make  hr  better  preparation  for  the  Philosophy  of  General 
Facts.  It  is  enough  in  this  case  to  transform  the  Gods  into 
Fates,  and  to  coordinate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  the 
true  Encyclopedic  Hierarchy,  '^^^len  the  impulses  of  Practice 
sanction  rational  prevision.  Laws  can  then  be  speedily  substi- 
tuted for  Wills,  especially  among  Theocratic  peojdes  with  whom 
Polytheism  is  usually  derived  from  Astrolatry,  for  Astrolatry  is 
particularly  favourable  to  the  constancy  of  relations.  If  this 
initiation  into  Positivism  is  properly  managed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  two  generations  ought  to  be  enough  for  definitively  com- 
pleting it. 

This  hope  is  strengthened  by  the  general  concurrence  of 
Social  influences  with  Intellectual  tendencies.  Theocratic 
manners  can  have  no  diffictdty  in  falling  in  with  the  religion 
which  proclaims  universal  peace,  and  makes  the  industrial  state 
at  length  prevail.  At  the  same  time  the  Sacerdotal  castes 
can  duly  appreciate  the  one  regime  able  to  deliver  them  firom 
military  oppression  by  restoring  the  Social  dignity  of  Intellect. 
Positivism,  it  is  true,  enjoins  upon  them  to  exchange  command 
for  counsel,  but  as  the  rule  of  the  Warriors  leaves  them  very 
little  real  influence,  they  ought  to  be  ready  to  submit  without 
reluctance  to  this  necessary  condition,  which,  as  they  will  see, 
is  more  in  keeping  with  the  true  ascendency  of  Theory.  The 
Theocrats,  who  have  now  long  been  a  prey  to  an  anarchical 
agitation,  having  Merit  for  its  watchword,  cannot  fail  to  like 
a  doctrine  which,  while  it  places  Merit  above  Birth,  rates  Birth 
at  its  true  value,  as  also  it  does  Age. 

The  Military  caste  can  easily  be  converted  into  an  Industrial 
Patriciate  among  peoples  where  war  is  impossible.  Its  wealth 
enables  it  to  carry  out  effectually  the  transformation  of  Castes 
into  Classes  with  the  aid  of  a  religion  which  consecrates  Domestic 
life,  and  developes  Paternal  authority  by  substitutin|^  Selection 
for  Birth  in  the  hereditary  transmission  both  of  Capital  and 
Functions.  Finally,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
sympathies  which  must  be  inspired  in  Women  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  complete  Monogamy  for  Theocratic  Polygamy,  and  by  the 
definitive  accession  of  the  affective  sex  to  its  true  social  dignity. 
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Such  are  the  reasons,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  Bnt  in  th« 
place  beyond  dispute  the  fortunate  possibility  of  a  direct  and  S^^on 
even  rapid  transition  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy,  by  artificially  tion  ooaid 
transforming  Polytheism  into  Positivism.    But  Ûiis  mighty  ^^ 
regeneration  can  only  be  systematio,  and  requires  a  scientific 
appreciation  of  the  two  stages.    An  inadequate  knowledge  of 
these  would  prevent  us  firom  understanding,  and  still  more 
from  regulating,  their  immediate  filiation.   The  foregoing  proof 
therefore  would  suffice  for  indicating  that  the  spontaneous 
evolution  must  be  worked  out  in  a  difierent  way,  by  con- 
stituting Military  Polytheism  as  the  indispensable  historical 
link  between  Tlieocracy  and  Sociocracy. 

As  this  necessary  link,  however,  could  never  be  inserted  in  Th«diaiig« 
the  same  population,  the  movement  of  Humanity  seems  here  to  âiSTiino 
be  discontinuous,  since  we  change  our  ancestors  (p.  168).    But  oon&udtj. 
the  Philosophy  of  History  is  in  no  way  affected  by  this  change,  if 
we  can  show  that  it  was  always  indispensable  and  never  acci^ 
dental.    Now  these  two  conditioiis  follow  naturally  firom  the 
whole  of  this  chapter,  which  I  shall  conclude  with  a  direct 
summary  of  their  proof. 

According  to  the  theory  above  established,  the  principal  ForitwM 
Thcologism  had  for  its  special  objects,  on  the  one  hand  to  nftS'S^ 
carry  our  moral  education  further  by  developing  the  instinct  of  or  the  ^; 
Veneration,  and  on  the  other  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of 
the  G-reat  Being  by  the  formation  of  Country.  Feticfaism  had 
laid  the  common  basis  of  these  two  general  elements  of  progress 
by  de6nitively  constituting  the  Family  and  by  duly  training 
Attachment.  But  to  complete  them  efiectually  it  was  requisite 
that  Polytheism  should  direct,  first  the  provisional  systématisa- 
tion of  the  Human  Order,  and  secondly  the  commencement  of 
Collective  Activity.  Now,  these  two  preliminary  processes  could 
not  possibly  coexist  either  in  time  or  in  space,  although  both 
equidly  belonged  to  the  Second  Causality.  The  Active  evolution 
of  Antiquity  rested  upon  and  so  necessarily  came  after  the 
Affective  evolution,  and  yet  the  two  evolutions  required  distinct 
peoples,  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  one  being  incompatible  with 
the  warlike  manners  of  the  other. 

This  necessary  separation  was  effected  spontaneously,  though  Ao<i  ineHtt^- 
by  no  means  accidentally,  as  the  result  of  natural  causes  which  conntof  the 
portioned  out  the  populations  of  Mankind  between  Sacerdotal  BnTiron. 
and  Military  Polytheism,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
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thejrisroed  from  the  fimdMnmtal  Fetichism.  The  tfixiency 
towards  Theociacj  and  the  inclination  for  War  would  be 
simultaneoosly  manifested  in  all  commonities,  bat  it  was  im- 
potsible  that  either  one  of  these  tendencies  should  predominate 
nniversallj.  The  continuons  inûuesïce  of  the  material  eoTiion* 
ment  most  more  than  anything  ebe  have  decided  each  sedentary 
population  to  devote  itself  either  to  peaceful  cultivation  or  to 
social  activity.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  two  casesare  equally 
widespread^  if  we  take  into  account  the  unequal  size  of  the 
tribes  with  which  they  are  respectively  concerned.  Although 
Sacerdotal  spontaneously  concurred  with  Military  influfaice  far 
the  first  enlargement  of  human  association,  yet  a  Theocratic 
ascendency  admitted  of  more  subjects  than  a  Warlike  Patridat, 
except  when  the  latter  could  fully  devdope  its  system  of  Coih 
quests. 

Thus  the  first  series  of  our  Social  ancestors  attempted  to 
found  the  Church  directly  without  being  able  previously  to 
institute  the  City^all  they  could  do  towards  it  being  to  establish 
thoroughly  the  moral  basds  of  human  discipline.  Starting  with 
this  preparation,  the  Second  Series — ^that  specially  belonging 
to  Western  civilisation — ^tended  indirectly  towards  universal 
association  by  fully  developing  Civic  existence  with  the  aid  of 
the  only  activity  that  is  spontaneously  collective.  All  the 
remainder  of  the  Human  Initiation,  not  excepting  its  In- 
tellectual part,  was  necessarily  accomplished  by  these  Military 
ancestors,  whose  near  relationship  to  us  ought,  however,  never 
to  make  us  unmindful  of  our  Sacerdotal  initiators. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

rOSITIYB  THSOBT  Of  THB  GIIEBK  ELABOBATION,  OB  QENEBAL 

Aocomt  or  ihtellbctxtal  polttheibh. 

That  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  chapter  may  be  rightly  ihtboduo- 
understood,  the  general  explanation  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  luum  pp. 
must  be  stated  more  in  detail. 

The  Affective  Evolution  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  con-  o)  Devina, 
tinuous  resultant  of  the  moral  reactions  ultimately  proceeding  gMire 
bom  the  Active  and  Speculative  evolutions  (p.  55).    It  follows  pp.sii-ai8! 
from  this  principle  that  the  first  may  conversely  stand  as  the  ^"^ 
representative  of  the  other  two  together.    Now  evolution  of  SSîJS^*^ 
Feeling  is  always  summed  up  in  the  gradual  growth  of  Social  B«''***"*<y* 
Sentiment,  to  which  all  our  sympathetic  instincts  spontaneously 
converge.    Therefore  that  growth — its    double  origin  being 
always  borne  in  mind — ^naturally  furnishes  the  truest  measure 
of  the  Human  developement  as  a  whole.    In  fact,  it  directly 
marks  our  steady  advance  towards  a  state  of  harmonious  union 
between  the  different  fieiculties  of  human  nature. 

Looking  at  it  from  this  synthetic  point  of  \iew,  I  can 
state  both  more  precisely  and  more  systematically  the  historical 
theory  I  established  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  regarding 
the  necessity  of  a  cooperation  of  the  two  Polytheisms — sacer- 
dotal and  military — to  the  normal  developement  of  antiquity. 

When  in  the  preceding  volume  ^  I  laid  down  the  maxim  :  The  une 
Devotion  of  the  strong  to  the  weak  ;  Veneration  of  the  weak  sodai  cMer 
for  the  strong^  as  the  twofold  moral  foundation  of  Social  Order,  â<I^^ 
it  behoved  me  in  formulating  that  Dualism  to  arrange  its  terms  HSmg!'  ^ 
in  the  sequence  adapted  to  the  final  condition  of  Humanity.  But 
I  noted  at  the  time  that  the  inverse  arrangement  could  not  but 
prevail  during  the  whole  period  of  the  preparatory  evolution.   It 
is  the  natural  coiurse  indicated  by  our  individual  experience, 
which  teaches  that  advance  in  Sympathy  ever  begins  with  the 

>  *  Pofitirift  Gatechiim,*  p.  889  of  Dr.  Gongreve's  Translation. 
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Cml J  the  aeeood  term,  tliea,  of  the  SdczjI  IhuliaB  coold 
be  ailtiraied  in  a  direct  and  n^tematic  var  in  azicient  GTili- 
tatioiL,  The  fint  had  to  be  left  to  such  indirect  ind  sponta- 
lA^/Qi  training  as  is  inrolred  in  the  impake,  vhich  all  vorthy 
chiefs  nm§t  feA,  to  requite  sincere  Veneiatian  with  Tohmtarj 
Derotedness  (p.  198).  The  task  incombent  on  the  time  was, 
at  all  crM%,  to  build  up  strong  human  authorities.  ¥ar  this» 
the  whole  energy  of  moral  culture  was  concentrated  on  the 
sentiment  on  which  those  authorities  rest,  and  they  were  not 
hampered  at  their  rise  with  a  discipline  that  would  hare  been 
as  inopportune  as  it  was  impracticable.  To  train  Veneiatian 
was  the  main  function  of  Theologism  in  succeeding  Fetichism, 
which  had  not  gone  beyond  instituting  the  Family.  Fetichism 
and  Theologism  by  their  joint  action  founded  the  social  hier- 
archy ;  but  its  right  organisation  deTolved  on  Positivism  alone. 
Monotheism  having  been  no  more  than  a  necessary  precursor 
of  the  latter,  furnishing  a  premature  outline  of  the  final  system* 

But  this  moral  evolution  required,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
two  distinct  preparations,  which,  though  ultimately  convergent, 
could  never  be  simultaneous,  because  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  respectively  accomplished  were  spontaneously  antago- 
nistic* In  fact  it  was  essential,  first  of  all,  to  regulate  the  growth 
of  Veneration  as  a  part  of  the  inner  life  of  each  individual,  and 
then,  to  develope  its  external  destination,  the  City,  which  alone 
is  in  conformity  with  its  true  social  character.  These  purposes 
were  successively  folfilled  by  Sacerdotal  and  by  Military  Poly- 
theism* 

Following  immediately  on  Fetichism  the  theocratic  r^;ime 
extended  irrevocably  to  all  human  relations,  even  to  sudi  as 
were  subjective,  the  sympathies  bred  around  the  domestic 
hearth.  During  its  long  sway  men  were  led  to  treat  each  other 
as  brethren  by  regarding  all  their  ancestors  as  a  ooUeotive 
Fatherhood,  and  all  their  successors  as  a  common  Progeny, 
indicated  by  the  happy  term  ^  which  in  some  languages  denotes 
at  once  deecendcmU  and  nephews^  thus  blending  Continuity 

>  Kepoi,  Keren,  Nephew  in  old 
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and  Solidarity.  But  in  order  firmly  to  establish  the  subjective 
form  of  Sociability  (ii.  54),  Theocracy  specially  sought  to  develope 
those  well-defined  ties  of  relationship  which  only  the  past  can 
supply.  It  was  left  for  Sociocracy  to  train  our  sense  of  relation 
to  the  future,  when  a  true  theory  of  the  whole  human  evolution 
should  have  rendered  us  capable  of  feeling  as  strong  a  sympathy 
in  that  direction  also.  The  developement  of  a  generally  diffused 
feeling  of  Veneration  was  achieved  by  transferring  to  Birth  the 
supremacy  at  first  yielded  to  Age,  and  ascribing  a  divine  origin 
to  the  leading  families.  Its  principal  purpose  always  con- 
cerned the  •  governed  ;  and  in  this  it  was  directly  efficacious, 
cultivating  in  them  a  habit  of  voluntary  submission,  the  primary 
basis  of  all  true  morality.  On  the  governing  class  its  action 
was  indirect,  tending  to  excite  spontaneous  devotedness  in  the 
worthier  of  them. 

That  inward  preparation  accomplished,  Military  Polytheism  iimury 
completed  Man's  moral  apprenticeship  by  giving  a  practical  jpSîuft 
character  to  a  sentiment  at  first  too   purely  abstract.     The  nauta. 
definitive  constitution  of  civic  life  supplied  this  necessary  com- 
plement.   For  civic  life  alone  is  the  stepping-stone  from  family 
affection  to  universal  love.    It  was  natural  that  such  an  advance 
should  be  reserved  for  Military  Polytheism,  which  exclusively 
presided  over  the  only  form  of  activity  that  is  spontaneously 
Collective. 

Theocracy  was  less  incompetent  than  Fetichism  as  regards  Theocracy 
public  life.     Still  it  could  not  develope  that  life  sufficiently.  unStvo'S?  ^ 
Resting  on  the  social  supremacy  of  the  Intellect,  the  sacerdotal  rciopement 
regime  would  naturally  cherish   only  that   peaceful   activity  ^    ^  ^  ^* 
which  offers  the  directest  scope  to  mental  effort.     But  while 
thus  sketching  out  the  Normal  Order,  Theocracy  most  seriously 
impeded  the  moral  preparation  for  it.     Industrial  life  was  then 
deeply  tainted  with  individualism.     It  could  not  be  penetrated 
by  a  transforming  social  spirit,  until  the  whole  of  the  Human 
Initiation  had  been  accomplished. 

But  this  necessary  shortcoming  in  regard  to  Activity  was  And  indi- . 
not  the  only  imperfection  of  the  theocratic  constitution.     It  favoamwe 
was  quite  as  gravely,  though  less  directly,  injurious  to   In-  ment  of 
tellect,  only  the  earliest  developement  of  which  it  was  at  all 
competent  to  guide.    The  Intellect,  being  invested  with  a 
supremacy  at  variance  with  man's  real  nature,  was  turned  too 
exclusively  towards  practical  aims.     In  the  end  this  disqualified 
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it  toi  adequately  panoiiig  ibttiaet  thoog^t,  from  wlddi  aloae 
the  final  ijiiUieiU  eoold  pooibly  iane.  And  tothûddeterioai 
infioenoe  upon  Mmd  iras  «qwradded  the  mocal  oomqitioii 
ariiiiig  from  the  mihealth  j  jodal  aaoendency  aocoided  to  an 
IntePectnal  claas  ;  a  cormption  which  existed  eren  hefoie  the 
inentable  lebelUon  of  mintisfied  Actiyity  had  altered  the  nataie 
of  the  caste  regime. 

The  syrteniatic  Theocnu^which  rejdaeed  spontaneoos  Fetich- 
ismirasthiisdefectiyeintworeqpects.  Though  eminently  &toiii^ 
able  to  the  growth  of  Feeling,  which  had  already  hegmi,  it  was 
never  able  to  call  forth  sufficiently  the  two  general  mimsten 
of  Feeling — ^Intellect  and  Activity  (p.  65).  To  coUectÎYe  Ac- 
tirity  it  iras  directly  hostile  ;  and  indirectly  it  became  opposed 
to  abstract  Specolation.  Nor,  although  &r  from  inflerible, 
coald  a  regime  hitherto  the  sole  lype  of  a  complete  order  be 
capable  of  the  deep-reaching  transformation,  which  alone  might 
hare  rectified  its  two  essential  yices.  Sacerdotal  civilisation 
allowed  the  two  Transitions  that  were  to  be  wrought  under 
a  military  state  of  society  to  arise  outside  its  own  pale.  When 
the  final  results  of  these  shall  have  been  worked  out,  the  still 
existing  Theocracies  will  duly  merge  in  the  universal  association 
about  to  be  systematised  by  Positivism, 
^itaeo^flff  Such  a  conclusion  obliges  us  to  regard  all  the  remainder  of 
KMMto.  the  human  Preparation  as  necessarily  directed  by  Progressive 
ikmÊKj'  Polytheism,  which  could  thrive  among  those  peoples  alone 
where  Theocracy  had  never  fidly  prevailed.  The  second  half 
of  the  present  volume  deals  with  that  fresh  developement,  which 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  prolonged  down  to  our  own  times,  if 
we  duly  connect  with  it  what  are  in  truth  its  necessaiy  con- 
sequences, indirect  as  they  perhaps  appear  to  be  at  first  sight. 
Here,  too,  is  the  point  where  the  inmiense  transition  firom 
Theocracy  to  Sociocracy  first  assumes  the  revolutionary  character 
which  ever  since  has  been  necessarily  becoming  more  marked. 
^^IS^L,  ^  fi'^st  proof  of  thJs  revolutionary  character  is  obtained  by 

Uthêthan  comparing  the  total  duration  of  Progressive  Polytheism  with 
H>  ▼^iont  that  of  Theocracy  or  Fetichism.  If  we  regard  it  as  spon- 
taneously prolonged  by  medieval  Monotheism  and  the  subse- 
quent state  of  Metaphysical  anarchy,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  for  thirty  centuries,  since  in  the  history  of  Western 
progress  it  dates  back  to  the  Homeric  times.  Yet  this  phasoi 
long  as  it  is,  and  itself  subjected  to  frequent  and  profound 
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xnodifioations,  oomtitutes  but  an  episode.  Its  ultimate  result, 
within  its  own  limited  area,  is  awaited  by  both  fetichists  and 
theocrats  with  just  pride  in  their  own  unequalled  antiquity. 

Seoondly,  this  general  judgment  is  confirmed  by  a  more  ▲«»Mtei 
special  investigation  of  a  twofold  kind,  which  makes  it  clear  that  Cm  rab.  ^ 
during  the  whole  interval  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy  Military  both  oon. 
Theologism  has  destroyed  without  replacing.     It  profoundly  soiSuii?. 
impaired  the  sacerdotal  system  of  society  both  in  Continuity 
and  in  Solidarity,  by  spontaneously  encouraging  purely  sub- 
versive tendencies.    These  tendencies  were,  no  doubt,  as  indis- 
pensable as  they  were  inevitable  ;  but  there  must  be  no  illusion 
as  to  their  character,  which  was  necessarily  revolutionary. 
For  it  was  the  historical  source  of  our  present  anarchy,  the 
serious  nature  of  which  can  thus  be  better  estimated. 

With  regard  to  Continuity,  the  impairment  of  it  under  Mili-  (a)  omtiiin. 
tary  Polytheism,  serious  as  it  was,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  pAind  bt.  ' 
deterioration  with  which  I  shall  have  to  reproach  Monotheism,  wai  % 
particularly  Western  Monotheism,  in  so  rudely  breaking  with  the  rw»  and 
whole  of  its  real  antecedents.     For  the  former  was  essentisdly  in- 
voluntary and  solely  due  to  the  necessity  previously  explained, 
by  which  we  were  then  compelled  to  change  our  ancestors 
(p.  209).    Nevertheless  human  Continuity  only  remains  strictly 
complete  when  the  filiation  is  one  of  blood  as  well  as  of  civili- 
sation, which  it  is  in  the  passage  &om  Fetichism  to  Theocracy. 
When  the  training  of  the  race  cannot  be  carried  forward  without  a 
change  of  country,  it  becomes  necessarily  discontinuous,  because 
men  cannot  adequately  realise  the  succession,  especially  during 
the  childhood  of  the  race.    Hence  arose  the  spontaneous  sepa- 
ration which  will  ever  distinguish  the  two  ages  respectively 
marked  by  sacerdotal  and  military  Polytheism. 

The  latter,  indeed,  must  everywhere  have  been  built  upon  For  in  the 
a  foundation  of   the  former,  but  a  foundation  imperfectly  oncy, 
developed  and  therefore  too  faintly  marked.     Hence  an  in-  «^Sfng.wM 
sufficient  consciousness  of  the  preparation.    One  followed  upon  growth, 
the  other  in  virtue  of  the  preponderance  of  warriors  over  priests 
which  in  time  modifies  ^ll  theocracies.    But  in  the  case  we 
are  considering,  that  revolution  came  about  before  caste  had 
been  able  to  take  firm  root  even  within  the  sacerdotal  body. 
Military  Polytheism  therefore  developed  according  to  its  natural 
bent,  as  it  never  can  do  where  theocratic  manners  have  been 
fully  established  before  the  warriors  prevail.     For  this  very 
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reaion  it  foon  eflEioed  all  memoiy  of  neeidotal  aoteeedenti 
vnaifg  the  peoples  under  ita  inflnnncp,  yet  without  aroushig 
hostility  towards  tJbeir  true  ancestors.  Moreover,  their  gratitude 
was  almost  always  divided  between  their  own  theocrats  and 
civilising  colonists  who  imported  institutions  firom  the  purdy 
tilieocratic  countries.  Such  are  the  different  reasons  of  the  real 
impairment  of  Continuity  which  spontaneously  takes  place  when 
Humanity  passes  from  Conservative  to  Progressive  Polytheism. 
Both  forms,  however,  throughout  remained  strongly  impreg^ 
nated  with  the  nrimordial  Fetichism  which  was  their  common 
ttieim  tiM     source.    In  the  descent  from  that  stock  alone  did  Continuity 
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remain  strictly  unbroken  till  Monotheism  attempted  to  destroy 
our  true  filiation.  Military  Polytheism,  indeed,  being  less  system- 
atised  than  its  predecessor,  more  readily  assimilated  and  spon- 
taneously retained  portions  of  the  fetichist  worship,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  household  gods,  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  pure  fetiches,  independent  of  the  national  priesthood. 
(6)  soitdft-  Turning  now  to  Solidarity  strictly  so  called,  we  find  a 

Jl^Uf*^'  serious  deterioration  as  regards  both  the  universal  relations 

of  mankind  and  the  narrower  bond  of  citizenship. 
uniTtn^  Under  Theocracy  there  was  always  a  disposition  to  conceive 

^S^^S)'  Polytheism  as  capable  of  being  equally  adapted  to  all  peoples 
ra^Mufof  by  means  of  a  uniform  doctrine  everywhere  consecrating  pacific 
oftiMtopoi.  manners.  It  was  then  that  the  provisional  religion  made  the 
^^  nearest  approach  to  a  true  Catholicity,  which  Monotheism  has 

since  claimed  in  vain  as  its  exclusive  privilege,  a  claim  belied 
even  in  the  present  day  by  the  aptitude  of  sacerdotal  Poly- 
theism for  uniting  the  vastest  populations.  Military  Polytheism, 
on  the  coi^trary,  necessarily  acquired  a  national  character.  It 
could  not  otherwise  have  properly  performed  the  social  task  in 
which  alone  its  divergence  of  doctrine  had  originated.  To 
blame  the  narrowing  tendency  inseparable  from  its  specific 
objects  would  be  unfair.  Still,  looking  at  the  whole  of  human 
relations,  we  are  constrained  to  note  that  for  a  time  Military 
Polytheism  removed  us  further  from  universal  association. 
Later  on  it  prepared  the  way  for  that  association  by  presiding 
over  the  political  incorporation  of  the  non-theocratic  tribes. 
Civic  (or  On  civic  life  its  effect  was  even  more  emphatically  revo- 

boiiditrity      lutionaiT,  from  the  radical  clianges  to  which  it  subjected  the 

undeiiuiotd  , 

bv  reduction  institution  of  Caste,  the  iireneral  basis  of  order  in  ancient  times. 

of  CiVitM  to  ^  o  ^ 

two,  the       As  warlike  interests  grew  more  and  more  predominant,  the 
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industrial  castes,  without  beiug  ever  actually  abolished,  were  Few,andtiie 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  military  caste.    Soon  also  the  latter 
either  seized  tlie  chief  priesthoods  in  order  to  ensure  the  dis- 
cipline indispensable  to  warfare  ;  or  else  the  pontifical  families 
transformed  themselves  into  a  temporal  patriciate  with  an 
equivalent  result — the  subordination  of  priests  to  warriors. 
This  double  blow  struck  at  Birth  as  the  social  comer-stone  was  2SS!^ 
compensated  by  the  enormous  developement  of  the  institution  ^^^*^ 
of  Slavery.     It  had  been  a  mere  accessory  of  the  theocratic 
system  ;  it  now  became  the  necessary  basis  of  military  develope- 
ment.    But  wherever  military  life  obtained  full  play,  free  men 
preserved  only  a  single  hereditary  distinction  which  was  at  once 
spiritual  and  temporal,  that  between  officers  and  soldiers. 

When  reduced  to  these  two  elements  the  caste  regime  was  ^^^^ 
often  shaken  by  {heir  deep-seated  mutual  hostility,  even  before  agaiMt  Few 

TQRUted  in 

it  began  ^o  melt  away  under   the  action  of  Monotheism,  JJJgS^^ 
which  aimed  at  abolishing  slavery.    In  the  West  their  almost  ^^\^^  ^ 
perpetual  struggles  soon  introduced  a  modification  into  the  F^p^^ 
principle  of  Birth,  which  affected  the  social  position  of  the 
Military  caste,  just  as  Buddhism  affected  that  of  the  Sacer- 
dotal caste  in  the  East.     Here  as  there,  order  was  always  dis- 
turbed on  the  plea  of  giving  Merit  its  due,  for  which  the 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  and  in  both  instances  the  result  was 
alike  subversive,  though  in  different  ways,  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  each  case.     The  illusory  examination-tests 
of  the  Eastern  theoricians  found  their  counterpart  in  the  anar- 
chical custom  of  the  Western  practicians  by  which  the  whole 
body  of  inferiors  usurped  the  power  of  appointing  their  supe- 
riors, at  first  from  within  the  limits  of  the  militaiy-sacerdotal 
caste,  but  ultimately  from  among  all  free  men. 

The  above  examination  shows  that  Polytheism  could  become  HencoTiioo- 
truly  progressive  only  by  being  essentially  revolutionary,  and  So^ni/* 
that  it  always  inclined  to  dissolve  the  existing  order  of  society  u^'i^ot 
without  providing  an  equivalent  substitute.     To  this  distant  anrthît*'"' 
source,  then,  do  we  trace  the  fated  incompatibility  between  th/sJiliu 
conservatism  and  amelioration  so  largely  developed  among  us  tSsw. 
modems.     Positivism  alone  can  thoroughly  reconcile  the  two. 
During  the  First  Infancy  of  the  race  Fetichism  spontaneously 
laid  the  foundations  of  human  order  in  its  different  essential 
aspects,  but  was  unable  to  promote  the  necessaiy  progress  in 
any  department.    Polytheism  in  its  turn  could  only  stimulate 
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progreflB  hj  arouamg  directly  satnrersive  tendendeg  ereiTwbare. 
Upon  these  there  waf  but  one  check  :  Àhe  wifldom  of  the  priest- 
hood, sapported  by  the  antecedents  of  Fetichion*  We  must 
therefore  regard  Theocracy  as  the  only  regime  tmly  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  theological  doctrine.  After  its  decay  nothing 
was  possible  but  a  series  of  transitions,  more  or  less  rcTolntionary, 
until  the  time  should  be.  ripe  for  the  rise  of  Sociocracy. 
fbr^te-  This  judgment  of  Theologism  fix)m  the  social  point  of  view 

SK^B*.   thoroughly  accords  with  its  intellectual  origin,  which  was  alto- 
•jjg^jj^  gether  incompatible  with  real  coherence.     When  Causality 
^|U^>^^  became  indirect  in  order  to  become  complete,  it  necessarily 
g«52^  forfeited  the  spontaneous  fixity  inherent  in  its  previous  inoom- 
Jjjgjjjj^   plete  but  direct  form  (p.  132).     A  philosophy  that  explains  the 
(M«.         world  on  the  assimiption  of  its  resemblance  to  man  is  always 
intelligible,  and  the  only  one  suited  to  the  early  needs  and 
tendencies  of  the  race.    Moreover  it  conforms  to  the  fundar 
mental  principle  of  sound  logic  :  that  every  hypothesis  ought 
to  be  susceptible  of  verification  (p.  71).    But  its  applicability 
is  naturally  limited  to  the  External  Order,  whether  inorganic 
or  organic,  so  that  it  becomes  alike  frivolous  and  irrational 
when  extended  to  the  Human  Order  by  the  substitution  of  gods 
for  fetiches.    Humanity  cannot  be  included  in  the  synthesis 
of  Causes,  from  the  very  &ct  that  its  type  is  found  in  Man. 
But  Humanity  strictly  comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Laws,  being  at  once  the  objective  end  and  the  sub- 
jective source  of  that  philosophy.    It  was  only  in  response  to 
social  wants  that  the  absolute  religion  had  to  embrace,  in  its 
own  way,  the  general  investigation  of  the  Human  Order  by 
transforming  Fetichism  into  Theologism.    But  the  necessity 
of  this  transformation  cannot  disguise  its  tendency  to  act  as  a 
spontaneous  solvent  both  moral  and  mental,  a  tendency  which 
increased  in  every  direction  as  soon  as  Military  had  taken  the 
place  of  Sacerdotal  Polytheism. 
(S)  Progm.        Nevertheless,  though  we  pass  such  a  judgment  on  Theolo- 
MUiuiT)      gism,  we  should  none  the  less  carefully  study  this  gradual  decline 
StS^taAi    ^^  ^^^  Absolute  Synthesis,  when  its  purely  provisional  purpose 
V^m^     has  been  recognised.     I  have  dwelt  enough  on  the  really 
pxj^pp*    organic  portion  of  the  Human  Initiation,  which  was  composed 
of  Fetichism  and  Theocracy  with  their  connecting  link  of 
Astrolatry.     I  must  therefore  now  proceed  to  the  equally 
necessary  consideration  of  its  essentially  revolutionary  portion. 
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wherein  I  include  Monotheism  as  a  complementary  stage.  But 
I  have  first  to  complete  this  introduction  by  establishing  the 
general  division  of  Progressive  Polytheism  into  Intellectual 
and  Social,  in  order  to  elucidate  its  natural  fitness  for  filling 
up  the  two  gaps — mental  and  social — peculiar  to  conservative 
Polytheism. 

I  have  already  set  forth  both  the  direct  impotence  of  whrdd 
Theocracy  with  regard  to  collective  activity,  and  its  indirect  Poirtbeinn 
inadequacy  as  to  abstract  speculation,  in  consequence  of  the  Teiopeintei- 
over-practical  tendency  that  resulted  from  power  being  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  Priesthood.    How  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  Military  Polytheism  to  correct  the  former  short- 
coming needs  no  further  showing.     But  its  tendency  to  rectify 
also  the  latter  —  though  displayed  in  a  different  national 
medium— calls  for  a  special  explanation  which  must  be  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  of  this  chapter. 

A  twofold  procress  everywhere  noticeable  at  the  outset  of  wnt  we 

,         ®  •'  .  notice  two 

military  civilisation  will  show  in  the  first  place  its  s^eneral  >tepfinim). 

*  o  greM  oom- 

aptitude  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  the  theocratic  type  of  gj>n  to  »u 
Society,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally.  All  tribes  with  whom  Poiythdnu. 
war  is  of  paramount  interest  are  speedily  impelled  to  substitute 
alphabetic  characters  for  hieroglyphics,  and  monogamy  for 
polygamy.  When  collective  activity  becomes  dominant  in  the 
state,  its  earliest  mark  is  seen  in  these  two  decisive  changes, 
which  spontaneously  appear  in  the  domains  of  Intellect  and 
Feeling.  The  one  necessarily  touches  all  classes  ;  the  other 
mainly  concerns  the  chiefs,  for  they  alone  were  really  poly- 
gamists  (p.  196). 

Taking  the  moral  question  first,  we  can  easily  imderstand  JJf^jJ^ 
which  way  Military  civilisation  would  tend,  when  we  consider  s^y» 
how  naturally  incompatible  is  the  existence  of  the  warrior  with 
the  manners  necessitated  by  polygamy,  whether  the  wives  of 
each  chief  be  left  at  home  or  follow  him  to  the  camp.  Sacer- 
dotal policy  had  long  tmned  this  antagonism  to  account,  for 
discouraging  habitual  expeditions,  which  tended  to  dissolve  the 
theocratic  regime  to  the  profit  of  the  military  caste.  Hu- 
manity, then,  owes  to  the  warrior-peoples  this  first  improvement 
in  the  most  fundamental  of  all  institutions.  So  closely  was 
monogamy  bound  up  with  military  life  among  the  ancients, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  latter  expanded  did  the  former  grow 
stable  and  complete.     Though  at  first  simply  a  matter  of 
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,  it  v<i^iM  soon  pert)cpc£r«}T  met  en  feelisf  , 

It  il  likewjBt  to  cer  ftee^cad  series  of  a&cesL(H«  thir  ve  are 
iiAetA^A  for  the  aJf^^ake^  Thai  institctioii  aîoœ  oQmpi€t€d 
tbe  Gzdtj  fA  human  lax^gtzage  br  pesmaDeiîtlT  copaectiiig  ita 
tvo  satoral  m^yiés  in  a  risaal  repraiDcti^ii  of  roeal  expripss:<c*o, 
which  wsi  U^foceforth  to  prerail  otct  the  other  moie  (jk  16^5). 
Hi^-ogljpbici  h^  coiimtmed  a  double  lanças^  ta)  diruitoas 
aiiid  oixcore  for  the  rapidity  indispensable  to  militaxj  com- 
mtmiC2tum§^  Hence  all  warlike  peoples,  even  the  least 
cuitnitdf  are  distinguished  from  the  theocratic  nations  br  the 
po»e£fic«i  of  an  alphabetic  writing  that  releases  them  from 
dependence  on  a  special  caste  for  the  communication  of  their 
planj  and  the  preservation  of  their  docmnents.  Even  in  those 
initancef  where  the  alphabet  might  seem  to  have  spnmg  from 
an  indîistrial^  and  therefore  indirectly  from  a  sacerdotal  source, 
iti  military  origin  can  be  shown.  For  these  debateaUe  cases 
all  occur  in  reference  to  maritime  peoples,  with  whom  commerce 
was  but  an  accessory  of  war,  and  the  specially  collective  nature 
of  whose  warfare  would,  of  itself^  lead  them  to  simplify  their 
written  messages. 

After  considering  these  two  special  reactions  of  Military 
Activity  on  Feeling  and  Intellect,  we  are  in  a  better  position 
to  appreciate  its  less  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  general 
evolution  of  Intellect  by  stimulating  the  all-important  develope- 
ment  of  abstract  speculation  amidst  an  exceptional  people. 

For  this  purpose  an  essential  distinction  has  to  be  noted 
between  the  different  tribes  in  which  warlike  life  hinders 
Theocracy  from  being  definitively  established.  In  the  normal 
case,  the  Military  movement  tends  towards  its  social  purpose 
by  initituting  a  system  of  conquests.  Suceess  along  that  path 
cannotf  however,  fall  to  the  lot  of  more  than  one  nation,  whose 
ascendency  prevents,  or  suppresses,  all  rivalry.  This  dedsive 
evolution  of  Progressive  Polytheism  will  form  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapter.  I  shall  there  trace  the  growth  of  civic  life 
till  it  brings  us  to  the  phase  which  is  the  immediate  prelude 
to  Universal  Association. 

But  it  may  happen  that  a  group  of  tribes  su£Sciently  warlike 
to  have  escaped  the  Theocratic  regime  is  debarred  from  a  career 
of  conquest  by  an  exceptional  concurrence  of  local  and  social 
influences  unfavonrable  to  military  expansion.    It  is  then  that 
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Collectiye  Activity,  ever  stimulated  yet  never  obtaining  satis-  dtréiopM 
faction,  indirectly  brings  about  a  most  valuable  result.  The  ^gtmU  *" 
most  highly-gifted  natures — since  a  civic  career  is  denied  them 
— are  driven  to  cultivate  a  life  of  speculative  thought  which, 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  liberated  from  sacerdotal  trammels. 
At  the  same  time  the  Public,  not  being  completely  absorbed 
in  war,  afford  a  passive  encouragement  to  this  ardour  by  freely 
appreciating  the  productions  of  Art  and  the  speculations  of 
Philosophy. 

Such  an  exceptional  civilisation  is  determined  in  the  first  wheniooia 
place  by  local  conditions.    A  territory  excessively  broken  up  prmted 
checks  the  continuous  growth  of  military  supremacy  as  much  nnUMtioii, 
as  it  thwarts  at  an  earlier  time  the  extension  of  the  theocratic 
union.    Where  there  is  a  numerous  cluster  of  small  islands,  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  continent  divided  by  low-lying  isthmuses  or 
vast  gulfs,  and  seamed  with  frequent  mountain  ridges,  the 
local  conditions  clearly  negative  the  possibility  of  those  strictly 
gradual  conquests  which  alone  produce  decisive  social  results. 
The  same  influences,  however,  keep  up  enough  mutual  strife 
to  prevent  the  military  spirit  from  lapsing  into  a  torpor  that 
might  lead  to  a  revivsd  of  theocratic  manners. 

To  the  above  physical  conditions  certain  social  influences  Bntentnnd 
must  now  be  added  for  completely  constituting  the  exceptional  â!!!^!!^^ 
case  in  which  the  latent  reaction  of  the  military  principle  ^^'^^^^ 
diverted    Progressive  Polytheism  from  its  natural  tendency 
towards  civic  developement,  and  stamped  it  with  a  character 
essentially  intellectual.     These  complementary  circumstances 
are  easily  suggested  by  the  fundamental  conditions  postulated. 
For  if  several  small  communities  are  settled  in  a  territory 
such   as  that  described,  they  will  naturally  have  the   same 
manners  and  language.    Theocracy,  native  or  foreign,  though 
unable  to  weld  them    into  unity,  has  fashioned  them  too 
much  alike  for  any  one  group  to  prevail  by  force  of  arms  over 
the  rest. 

We  thus  obtain  a  general  explanation  of  that  great  political  why  each  » 
anomaly  whereon,  at  that  time,   depended  our  intellectual  irasonij 
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destinies;    an  anomaly  not  really  more  accidental,  however,  puflod. 
than  the  normal  case,  since  the  twofold  condition  which  it 
implied  was  frequently  realised.     But  neither  rule  nor  excep- 
tion could  be  exemplified  with  full  success  by  more  than  one 
among  the  peoples  capable  of  aspiring  to  either  of  the  two 
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forms  of  leadership.  For  it  was  but  a  limited  progren,  in 
science  or  even  in  art,  of  which  Military  Polytheism  admitted, 
when  it  assumed  an  intellectual  character.  So  that  when  the 
evolution  of  Thought  was  once  accomplished  in  a  particular 
nation,  none  other  could  share  in  a  glory  which,  like  military 
ascendency,  was  at  the  time  a  monopoly. 

On  further  comparing  the  two  forms,  Intellectual  and  Social, 
of  Military  Polytheism  in  all  their  bearings,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  they  required  different  populations  for  their  manifestation, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  former  to  come  first.  The 
opinion  arrived  at  on  both  these  points  rests  on  the  same  con- 
siderations, more  fully  detafled,  which  previously  explained 
how  it  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  Progressive  Polytheism 
should  follow  upon,  but  localise  itself  differently  from.  Con- 
servative Polytheism  (p.  168).  Military  developement  and  in- 
tellectual success  presupposed  habits  so  incompatible,  that 
the  one  could  not  have  arisen  amidst  a  people  first  given  up 
to  the  other.  Ultimately  indeed  the  propagation  of  the  in- 
tellectual movement  was  aided  by  that  very  military  power 
which,  had  the  case  been  reversed,  would  itself  have  been 
suppressed. 

This  necessary  division  of  Progressive  Polytheism  into  In- 
tellectual and  Social  serves  to  mark  the  essentially  revolutionary 
nature  of  the  special  transition  which  it  had  to  institute 
between  Theocracy  and  Sociocracy.  Two  systems  strictly 
complete,  of  which  each  in  its  own  way  embraces  huipan 
existence  as  a  whole,  are  thus  separated  by  two  regimes  radi- 
cally incomplete,  one  exclusively  concerned  with  the  develope- 
inent  of  Intellect,  the  other  with  that  of  Activity.  These  two 
successive  transitions  are  seen  to  be  not  only  partial  in  their 
scope  but  also  restricted  in  their  localities,  so  as  to  contrast 
all  the  more  strikingly  with  the  universality  of  the  systems  at 
either  end  of  the  scale.  Although  Fetichism  and  Theocracy 
cover  far  the  largest  part  of  the  human  Initiation,  I  have 
been  able  to  devote  the  first  half  of  this  volume  to  that 
thoroughly  normal  past  without  ever  requiring  to  name  any 
one  people,  since  the  movement  was  common  to  all.  But  in 
all  the  remaining  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  an  expo- 
sition so  purely  abstract  would  be  an  affectation  and  out  of 
place.  I  have  now  to  deal  with  evolutions  as  localised  as  they 
were  partial,  each  of  which,  when  its  characteristici  have  been 
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Mt  forth,  mmt  remain  identified  \tf  name  witli  the  scene  of  iU 
etsential  manifestation. 

Of  these  two  successive  stages,  intellectual  and  active,  the  ThMiK^orpo- 
second  when  sufficiently  developed  tended  to  incorporate  with  ii,[dil"m»i 
itself  the  chief  results  of  the  first.    Then  the  combination  t^'ti.?Ac" 
of  the  Active  and  the  Speculative  evolutions  soon  necessarily  u><  Aneriirs 
produced  an  .Affective  resultant  (p.  56),  qualified,  it  might  have  «Lier»»' 
seemed,  to  re-imptess  on  society  the  synthetic  character  of  Feti-  iî-m'.'"" 
chist  and  Théocratie  sociability.    In  this  wise,  and  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Monotheism,  tbere  arose  in  the  Middle  Age  a  direct 
tendency  to  systematise  anew  the  whole  of  human  existence. 
But  this  attempt,  premature  though  natural,  and  in  no  way 
comparable  to  the  systématisation  accomplished  by  Theocracy, 
could  not,  irom  the  feebleness  of  the  doctrine  and  the  mi- 
ripeness  of  the  situation,  be  otherwise  than  abortive.    The 
whole  result  of  the  Monotheistic  systématisation  was  to  create 
with  regard  to  Feeling  a  transition  as  partial  and  localised  as 
had  been  the  speculative  and  the  active  developements  whence 
it  sprang,  and  the  revolutionary  characteristics  of  which  it  even 
80  intensified  that  they  eventually  pervaded  the  whole  modem 
period  of  preparation.    All  that  portion  of  the  past,  then, 
which  lies  between  Theocracy  and  Sociocracy  consists  of  the 
necessary  succession  of  three  Organic  Transitions  exclusively  con- 
secrated, the  first  to  Intellect,  the  next  to  Action,  and  the  last 
to  Feeling,  followed  by  the  Critical  Transition  which  is  now 
coming  to  a  close  (p.  6).     In  this  sequence  of  phases,  each 
shorter  than  its  predecessor,  and  all  comprised  in  the  thirty 
centuries  of  Western  history,  we  get  a  sense  of  the  profound 
contrast  between  the  second  aeries  of  our  social  ancestors  and 
the  first,  between  the  special  preparations  and  the  general 
initiation  which  preceded  them. 

In  comparing  the  two  decisive  Transitions,  intellectual  and  lotaiiaotui 
practical,  successively  directed  by  Military  Polytheism,  we  find  n^nmir 
the  negative  tendency  common  to  both  most  prominent  in  the  bocui  foJt- 
earlier  one.     When  the  warlike  impulse  is  sufficiently  strong  tccnua. 
to  throw  off  the  theocratic  yoke,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
develope   a    gradual  and  systematic  activity,  it    necessarily 
impels  towards  a  real  social  anarchy.    This  is  no  longer  the 
case  when  its  normal  purpose  can  be  properly  realised,  for  this 
spontaneously  entails  a  continuous  discipline,  at  least  as  regards 
practical  life.    Each  of  these  cases,  however,  meets  the  needs 
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of  the  TnnritioD  to  which  it  correeponds.  Freedom  firom 
reetraint  was  at  the  time  as  favomable  to  Mental  ezpanaioo 
in  the  one  instance  as  confonnitj  to  rule  was  afterwards  indis- 
pensable tu  the  developement  of  Activity  in  the  other,  "niii 
necesaar;  diversity  between  the  two  kinds  of  Military  Polytheism, 
politically  speaking,  gives  the  key  to  the  historical  purposet 
respectively  served  by  Democracy  and  Aristocracy.  Each  nf 
these  was  an  outcome  of  the  military  usurpation  over  Theo- 
cracy, and  each  did  its  part  in  preparing  Sociocracj  by  the 
successive  developement  of  Intellect  and  Activity. 

But  these  two  forms  of  government,  which  tallied  with  the 
two  successive  modes  of  Progressive  Polytheism,  had  both  alike 
to  be  preceded  by  a  short  phase  of  monarchy.  The  final  pre- 
ponderance of  warriors  over  priests  can  never  emanate  from 
either  senate  or  people,  using  those  terms  strictly,  but  is  every- 
where due  to  a  king.  Kings  alone  are  able  to  consummate 
such  a  usurpation  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  In  well- 
marked  theocracies  the  royal  monocracy  consolidates  itself, 
but  its  military  principle  is  modified  by  sacerdotal  influence, 
which  though  controlled  in  the  political,  still  retains  as* 
cendency  in  the  moral  sphere.  When  military  developement 
precedes  and  prevents  the  definitive  establishment  of  theocratio 
habits,  monarchy,  from  its  utter  unfitness  to  direct  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  collective  activity,  soon  disappears.  Its 
sole  use  is  to  break  the  priestly  yoke.  That  done,  it  simply 
paves  the  way  for  either  democracy  or  aristocracy,  according 
as  the  Military  Polytheism  takes  an  intellectual  or  social  dire^ 
tion.  It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  .these  three  classic  forms  of 
government  necessarily  exhibit  an  equally  revolutionary  cha- 
racter when  their  history  is  compared  with  either  the  initial 
Theocracy  or  the  final  Sociocracy,  the  only  complete  types  of 
human  order. 

I  have  now  sufficiently  explained,  first  the  specific  purpose 
and  then  the  grand  tirofold  division  of  Progressive  Pol3rtheiflm. 
Our  attention  is  now  claimed  1^  the  direct  subject  of  this 
chapter,  a  special  examination  of  Polytheism  in  its  Intellectual 
form. 

That  examination,  however^  is  not  to  follow  the  plan  of  the 
'  two  previous  chapters.  It  is  concerned  with  an  essentially  in- 
complete and  local  case,  and  the  normal  distinction  between 
Abstract  and  Concrete  estimate  would  here  be  unsuitable.    I 
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shall  proceed  straight  to  the  results  of  the  intellectual  evolu-  tioninchAp. 
tion  under  each  of  its  three  heads.     I  shall,  however,  take  care  ^Jfoiau 
that  such  examination  is  always  preceded  by  a  special  explana-  ^®*y*****™- 
tion  of  the  corresponding  properties^  when  it  shall  happen  that 
these  have  not  been  sufficiently   indicated  in   my  abstract 
appreciation  of  Conservative  Polytheism.    Indeed  the  order 
wherein  I  shall  consider  the  different  aspects  of  the  question 
before  us  is  determined  by  the  coincidence  which  exists  natu- 
rally between  the  need  for  particular  changes  and  the  historic 
succession  of  their  accomplishment. 

A  direct  application  of  this  rule  to  my  inquiry  into  in- 
tellectual Polytheism  leads  me  to  break  up  the  Greek  Elabora^ 
tion  into  Esthetic,  Philosophic,  and  Scientific,  that  being  the 
sequence  in  which  those  three  evolutions,  though  necessarily 
simultaneous,  each  in  turn  assumed  prominence.  But  before 
entering  on  their  special  treatment  I  must  set  forth  the 
Social  characteristics  and  results  of  the  Begime  wherewith 
they  were  coupled.  For  though  its  distinctive  purpose  might 
have  no  reference  to  sociability,  yet  the  Social  system  could 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  developement  of  the  Intellect  except  by 
undergoing  dynamical  and  even  statical  modifications  which 
require  to  be  well  defined. 

Looking  at  the  Greek  regime  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  socul  (or 
at  its  outset,  we  perceive  deeper  traces  of  its  theocratic  origin  toSS?*^ 
than  in  the  case  of  Eoman  Polytheism.     The  latter,  in  spite  of  ^?^*T*^' 

BBtun*t6  of 

its  greater  regularity,  had  been  compelled  by  its  developement  «»«««»{ <^*«- 
of  Collective  Activity  to  diverge  further  from  the  sacerdotal  ^KJJJ 
type.    Greek  Polytheism,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  military  "J**'®^ 
stimulus  could  only  subserve  mental  developement,  remained  ^2^!LJJ**^ 
truer  to  the  essential  principle  of  Theocracy.     Throughout  its 
liistory  it  showed  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  pedantocracy,  because  the  disposition  of  the  public  un- 
consciously chimed  in  with  the  aberrations  of  the  thinkers. 
The  danger  of  such  degeneration — which  was  only  stopped  by  the 
absorption  of  Greece  into  Eome — never  threatened  Social  Poly- 
theism.   There  Action  had  obtained  its  normal  preponderance 
over  Speculation,  a  preponderance  never  again  to  be  reversed. 

What  distinctly  indicates  the  more  pronoimced  and  pro-  oraek 
tracted  affinity  of  the  Greek  regime  with  the  theocratic  consti-  rorri^of 
tution  is  the  superior  authority  that  oracles,  properly  so  called,      ^^^''■^^r. 
retained  in  it.    They  figure  in  history  as  its  characteristic  in- 
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ititotioiu  To  appreciate  rightly  these  makethifta  for  the  tme 
aacerdotal  role,  ihey  mut  in  aome  inatancea  be  regarded  aa  the 
stunted  genua  of  a  native  theocracy,  in  others  as  the  firagmentary 
remnants  of  a  priesthood  introdooed  by  oolimists.  The  two 
cases  can  always  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  signs  of  their 
relative  antiquity,  but  also  by  the  very  nature  of  the  oracle, 
according  as  it  has  sprang  firom  fetichist  or  firom  astrolatrio 
Polytheisnu  Dodona  and  Delphi  may  Tespectively  serve  as 
welL-marked  types.  But  what  we  onght  chiefly  to  notice  ia  the 
importance  and  number  of  these  theocratic  rudiments  or  frag- 
ments when  Crreece  first  entered  upon  her  task  of  intellectual 
construction,  in  the  times  of  which  Homer  sings. 

Despite  their  natural  isolation,  these  oracles  intervened 
mâSSttj.  worthily  in  social  matters,  whether  in  adjudicating  on  novel 
cases  of  incest  arising  out  of  monogamy,  or  in  protecting  in- 
dustrial life  amidst  military  lawlessness.    They  branded  the 
fated  crime  of  Œdipus  in  energetic  terms.    They  ascribed  all 
the  misfortunes  of  Ulysses  to  outrages  committed  upon  herds 
of  oxen,  when  the  priesthood  had  established  them  as  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  marshy  island,  and  had  placed  them 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sun.      Throughout  their  long 
existence,  indeed,  these  Greek  types  of  true  Theocracy,  though 
so  often  taxed  with  feebleness  and  servility,  ever  showed  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  nothing  could  ever  be 
laid  to  their  charge  except  a  false  oracle,  which  was  soon  de- 
tected.* 
lauOetitoMi         Yet  these  venerable  institutions  were  in  no  instance  able  to 
BMDtoc        overrule  the  subversive  tendencies  necessarily  at  work  wher- 
■hftrad  bj      ever  the  permanent  rupture  of  the  theocratic  bond  had  not  been 
thaSS*     made  up  for  by  a  real  growth  of  military  discipline.     Greek 
Alt,   ^      history,  as  a  whole,  offers  the  painful  spectacle  of  a  nation  sacri- 
ficed that  speculative  genius  might  be  decisively  developed  in  a 
few  privileged  individual  organs.     For  in  setting  up  Intellect 
above  everything  else  this  people  underwent  a  degradation  unex- 
ampled, and  down  to  the  present  time  unremedied,  lack  of  Order 
being  ill-compensated  by  a  form  of  Progress  in  which  the  great 
mass  could  never  have  more  than  a  passive  share.  In  the  three- 
fold mental  evolution  of  Greece  the  Esthetic  developement  alone 
was  susceptible  of  successes  at  once  decisive  and  popular.    The 
attempts  at  Philosophy  got  no  further  than  to  raise  questions 
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and  indicate  methods.  In  Science,  only  partial  results  were 
attainable.  Now  the  importance  thus  accorded  to  the  faculties 
of  expression  would  preclude  a  worthy  national  life,  even  in  a 
merely  intellectual  sense,  by  tending  to  subordinate  everything 
to  rhetorical  talent.  The  essential  defects  of  the  theocratic 
principle  were  encouraged  to  develope  to  the  full;  but  the 
admirable  discipline  of  the  sacerdotal  regime  was  no  longer 
there  to  counterbalance  the  vain  supremacy  of  Intellect.  Had 
not  Soman  conquest  at  last  put  a  stop  to  this  course  of  error 
and  anarchy,  each  petty  community  of  Greece  would  in  the  end 
have  succumbed  to  the  most  shameful  of  all  yokes,  by  falling  a 
prey  to  some  literary  tyrant. 

This  fifeneral  view  of  G-reek  society  is  but  too  fully  confirmed  sstimateoc 
when,  on  a  special  examination  of  its  main  elements,  we  learn  oetnenu. 
how  profoundly  they  all  suffered  from  the  simultaneous  absence 
of  sacerdotal  discipline  and  military  stimulus,  the  only  regulat- 
ing influences  of  the  ancient  world. 

That  progress  in  domestic  life  which  consisted  in  the  substi-  PrirateLife. 
tution  of  monogamy  for  polygamy  is  so  slightly  perceptible  as  ot  women, 
to  be  almost  doubtful.  In  reality,  woman  was  less  deprived  of 
the  honourable  companionship  of  man  in  the  harems  of  Asia 
than  in  the  gynsecea  of  Greece.  While  public  life  never 
really  arose,  for  want  of  a  collective  and  continuous  activity, 
the  disorder  of  private  life  consequent  on  the  want  of  moral 
discipline  showed  itself  especially  in  the  low  esteem  accorded  to 
the  affective  sex  by  a  society  essentially  given  up  to  pleasures 
of  the  mind.  All  superior  men,  and  even  most  philosophers, 
habitually  lived  in  the  midst  of  courtesans,  the  only  women 
capable  of  entering  into  their  intellectual  enjoyments.  A 
fatally  significant  word  will  ever  commemorate  the  special  Het«m 
tendency  of  this  people  towards  the  sexual  debasement  naturally 
induced  by  the  evil  preponderance  of  Intellect  over  Feeling. 
The  great  poets  alone  rose  to  worthier  conceptions  of  woman- 
hood in  the  noble  types  of  goddesses  which  they  created  in  their 
unfettered  Utopias.  But  where  they  merely  aimed  at  a  faithful 
portrayal  of  prevailing  manners  they  convey  to  us  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  oppression  exercised  over  the  women.  Of  this  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  strange  plea  on  which  Orestes,  with  the 
approval  of  Minerva,  repels  the  reproaches  of  the  Eumenides.^ 

It  were  superfluous  here  to  dwell  on  the  evils  of  a  situation 

'  .SBchylni,  Eumenidet  66S  ;  Euripides,  Oresteê,  552.    (Dindorf  *8  editions.) 
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which,  by  the  removal  of  all  habitual  restraiots,  perforce  in- 
volved the  imsettlement  of  public  life.  How  gravely  Continrity 
was  affected  is  seen  by  the  notable  falling  off  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors,  even  the  domestic  ones  (p.  197),  when  Greek  manners 
are  compared  with  those  spontaneously  instituted  by  Fetich- 
ism  and  worthily  systematised  by  Theocracy.  What,  however, 
specially  marks  the  derangement  of  public  life  is  a  growing 
disdain  soon  felt  for  predecessors,  fetichist  and  theocratic 
alike,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  incapable  of  relishiug 
with  sufficient  refinement  the  pleasures  which  alone  were  now 
sought  after. 

In  civic  life  the  severe  blow  levelled  at  the  regime  of  Caste, 
uncompensated  by  advantages  accruing  from  any  strictly  col- 
lective purpose,  began  to  exercise  on  property,  more  "pailicu- 
larly  landed  property,  a  morally  and  often  also  a  materially 
solvent  action,  never  afterwards  suspended  save  for  a  short 
interval  (Phil.  Pos.  v.  406).  The  retention  of  inheritance  in 
regard  to  property,  when  suppressed  in  regard  to  function,  de- 
prived riches  of  the  social  character  wlierewith  theocracy  had 
consecrated  them  (p.  202).  Established  henceforth  on  a  per- 
sonal basis,  wealth  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  envy  and 
sophistry.  So  inconsistent  an  arrangement  was  at  the  time 
inevitable  for  want  of  power  to  discriminate  between  provisions 
and  instruments  of  production  (ii.  135).  Yet  it  could  not  but 
arouse  and  nomnsh  very  subversive  tendencies  by  shaking  the 
old  principle  of  the  transmission  of  property  without  replacing 
it  by  a  new  one.  The  majority  of  Greek  legislators,  not  merely 
the  utopists,  but  even  the  practical  statesmen,  held  themselves 
free  to  dispose  of  every  sort  of  wealth  in  an  arbitrary  manner. 
Wise  theocrats,  contemplating  this  series  of  divergations  from 
afar,  at  once  judged  soundly  of  the  anarchy  involved.  So  after- 
wards did  the  Romans,  by  whose  noble  instrumentality  that 
anarchy  was  brought  to  a  close. 

It  is  mth  regard  to  political  discipline,  however,  that  the 
radical  imperfections  of  the  Greek  situation  become  most  ap- 
parent. Unbridled  turbulence,  occasioned  by  the  fatal  absence 
of  social  purpose,  habitually  places  mediocre  demagogues  in  the 
front  rank,  except  when  some  crisis,  called  forth  by  imminent 
danger,  vests  power  in  the  right  hands.  But  the  marked  in- 
gratitude of  these  unruly  little  communities  towards  their  best 
servants,  even  in  such  exceptional  cases,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
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disorder  which  was  the  rule.  Intellect,  which,  when  it  pretends 
to  rule,  is  sure  to  be  subject  to  the  worst  inspirations  of  the 
Heart,  under  pretext  of  guarding  against  oppression,  set  itself 
to  invent  sophisms  that  should  relieve  the  public  from  all  sense 
of  obligation.  Ostracism  alone  would  sufiBce  to  betoken  the 
thorough  immorality  and  profound  unreasonableness  of  a  people 
whose  real  nature  will  be  best  understood  by  contrasting  it  with 
its  theocratic  predecessors  and  its  military  successors.  The 
view  here  taken  should  increase  our  veneration  for  the  admirable 
leaders  who,  with  a  presentiment  that  they  were  furthering  the 
onward  movement  of  Humanity,  voluntarily  devoted  themselves 
to  the  perilous  service  of  those  ungrateful  and  seditious  multi- 
tudes. Did  the  existence  of  the  sympathetic  instincts  stand  in 
need  of  historical  proof,  that  proof  would  be  amply  furnished 
by  such  numerous  instances  of  a  self-sacrifice  for  the  most  part 
as  independent  of  divine  rewards  as  of  human  approbation. 

Coming  at  last  to  the  widest  relations,  we  see  how  strikingly  Attitndoto 
diflferent  is  the  childish  self-conceit  of  Greek  nationality  from  MtSoar** 
either  the  wise  universality  of  theocratic  aspirations,  or  the  ^^•""**^ 
noble  proselytising  sociability  of  Rome.  If  these  anomalous 
communities  cared  little  for  true  Solidarity  among  themselves, 
they  cared  still  less  to  recognise  it  with  nations  outside  of  their 
own  circle;  while  as  for  Ck)ntinuity  with  any  foreign  civilisation 
they  never  really  conceived  it.  All  communities  not  sprung 
from  themselves  were  invariably  styled  Barbarians.  But  their 
blind  pride,  or  rather  their  unparalleled  vanity,  did  not  impel 
them  in  any  way  to  deserve  the  pre-eminence  they  claimed  over 
all  other  nations,  not  excepting  the  wisest  or  even  the  most 
powerful.  And  within  the  narrower  circle  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations-these  arrogant  little  states  displayed  the  same  collective 
selfishness.  Marked  as  was  their  community  of  language, 
worship,  and  even  manners,  the  military  tendency,  baulked  of 
its  normal  course,  was  always  and  everywhere  plunging  them 
into  quarrels,  which  nothing  but  the  gravest  external  dangers 
could  induce  them  to  suspend.  On  such  occasions  their  joint 
resistance  was  often  compromised  by  their  reciprocal  animosi- 
ties, and  even  the  best  leaders  were  too  ready  to  avenge  the 
grievance  of  their  own  state  at  the  risk  of  ruining  Greece. 

I  may  usefully  sum  up  my  judgment  on  Greek  society  by  Anarchy  re- 
connecting its  various  perturbations  with  the  anarchy  caused  îttempto  ^ 
through  a  premature  attempt  to  abolish  the  principle  of  Birth,  thepriucipie 
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of  lodai  before  that  of  Merit  oould  be  substituted  for  it  For  even  then 
'*'''''^'  the  subversive  efforts,  from  which  in  their  last  «tage  we  ate 
suffering  now,  were  already  put  forth  on  the  plea  of  personal 
superiority.  No  real  change  can  be  made  in  the  rule  of 
human  classification  until  Theocracy  is  replaced  by  Sodooracy, 
the  advent  of  which,  though  inevitable  and  near  at  hand,  is 
as  little  understood  by  the  party  of  Progress  as  by  that  of 
Order.  The  abstract  comparison  of  individuals  will  then  be 
determined  by  their  personal  worth,  but  their  social  rank  will 
always  depend  upon  the  place  they  may  fill  in  the  concrete 
hierarchy  of  offices  (ii.  269).  Not  only  so»  but  Birth  and  the 
istill  earlier  institution  of  Old  Age,  now  scouted  by  blind  revo- 
lutionary prejudice,  will  again  become  titles  to  respect.  In 
superadding  the  Sociocratic  principle  to  the  Theocratic  and 
Fetichist  principles,  the  final  system  will  impressively  conse* 
crate  for  all  time  the  value  of  those  two  criterions  by  which  in 
the  ancient  world  social  classification  was  regulated.  It  must  be 
evident  how  anarchical  of  necessity  was  any  movement  excited 
thirty  centuries  before  our  time  towards  the  most  difficult  and 
longest  delayed  of  social  renovations,  a  renovation  for  which 
even  yet  we  are  hardly  ripe.  But  this  anomaly  was  indispens- 
able to  the  developement  of  the  Greek  intellect  ;  just  as  that 
equally  vicious  anomaly,  the  rule  of  Mind,  which  theocracy  was 
obliged  to  sanction,  had  long  been  indispensable  to  the  growth 
of  speculative  life. 
Tii«  oM  This  first  conclusion  established,  I  must  complete  my  judg^ 

rendflredto  meut  of  Greek  sociability  by  signalising  the  eternal  glory  it 
Çotïï»  deserved  for  having  worthily  protected  Intellectual  Polytheism, 
^eof  tite  while  in  the  performance  of  its  destined  task.  An  incomparable 
resistance,  completed  at  last  by  an  admirable  military  expedition, 
saved  the  centre  of  intellectual  life  from  undergoing  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  degenerate  theocracy  (p.  174).  Under  the  heroic  im- 
pulse of  Themistocles  and  Alexander  two  exceptional  phases 
occurred — a  century  and  a  half  apart — ^which  for  some  years  nobly 
interrupted  the  barren  continuity  of  internal  struggles.  But  of 
these  the  first  only,  by  its  indisputable  necessity,  its  decisive 
success,  and  its  thorough  dignity,  claims  our  gratitude  in  the 
same  degree  as  our  admiration.  The  second  was  less  due  to  a 
real  need  for  retaliation  than  to  a  desire  that  mutual  animo« 
sities  should  be  suspended  by  a  collective  enterprise. 

This  twofold  conflict  was  a  natural  result  of  the  constant 
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intercourse  between  Greece  and  Persia  which  the  numerous  ThitjvMa 

Ghreèk  colonies  founded  in  Asia  Minor  from  the  Homeric  times  tirMn  t^ 

downwards  had  brought  about.    Persian  theocracy,  which  had  StSeotaai 


more  than  any  other  been  impaired  by  the  final  preponderance 
of  warriors  over  priests,  was  driven  by  the  military  stimulus  to 
spread  till  it  reached  this  dangerous  neighbourhood,  the  sol- 
vent influence  of  which  it  soon  came  to  feel.  Notwithstanding 
the  superficial  affinity  of  the  Greek  -mind  with  the  theocratic 
principle,  these  relations  necessarily  produced  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy.  In  the  one  case,  though  there  was  ever  a  tendency 
to  give  Intellect  the  first  place,  there  was  no  power  of  establish- 
ing its  supremacy  ;  hence  its  action  became  generally  vague, 
and  often  subversive.  In  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  the  In- 
tellect, secure  of  domination,  received  an  exclusively  practical 
bent,  by  which'  it  was  profoundly  disciplined.  When  the  dis- 
positions were  so  opposite,  all  prolonged  contact,  even  apart 
from  any  frivolous  proselytism,  would  be  more  likely  to  shake 
Persian  obedience  than  to  bridle  Greek  turbulence.  The  Kings, 
after  their  usurpation  of  theocratic  authority,  must  have  dreaded 
this  danger  all  the  more  that  their  exceptional  government  de- 
manded a  blind  servility,  for  which  sacerdotal  rulers  have  no 
occasion. 

Persian  aggression,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  chiefly  meant 
to  check  a  seditious  form  of  propagandism.  But,  however 
legitimate  on  grounds  of  its  own,  it  was  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  general  interests  of  Humanity,  then  represented  by  the 
Western  home  of  free  thinkers.  The  Persian  theocracy  might 
entirely  disappear,  as  the  Chaldean  theocracy  had  just  done, 
and  as  also  did  even  the .  Egyptian  theocracy,  without  serious 
injury  to  the  fundamental  progress  of  the  race.  For  the  theo- 
cratic type,  which  will  persist  till  we  reach  the  sociocratic  stage, 
was  specially  localised  in  the  vast  societies  of  India  and  China, 
where  its  preservation  was  so  essential  as  to  be  proof  against  all 
revolutions,  internal  and  external  alike.  But  our  intellectual 
destinies  would,  on  the  contrary,  as  Condorcet  admirably  re- 
marks, have  been  gravely  compromised  had  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis proved  fatal  to  that  nucleus  of  Greek  life,  for  which,  at  the 
time,  no  real  equivalent  could  have  arisen  elsewhere. 

The  true  nature  of  the  struggle  is  forcibly  attested  by  the  JjjjJ^ 
general  manner  of  its  accomplishment.    For  success  mainly  é££tetera 
depended  on  the  population  specially  devoted  to  the  work  of  g**  *»"»♦  «* 
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intellectual  developement,  while  the  state  which  was  exclusively 
military  did  not  materially  share  in  it,  save  in  the  one  act  of 
sublime  devotion  which  was  to  inaugurate  the  united  resistance. 
A  lawgiver,  more  respectable  than  eminent,  failing  to  perceive 
the  incompatibility  of  the  conditions  of  Greek  life  with  any 
system  of  conquest,  had  endeavoured  to  form  an  aristocracy  of 
warriors  on  a  too  artificial  basis.  Nevertheless,  these  abortive 
Bomans  would  have  seemed  well  adapted  to  supply  the  chief 
nucleus  to  the  armed  force  of  the  confederacy.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  this  haughty  state,  as  oppressive  abroad  as  it  was  at 
home,  often  endangered,  nay  sometimes  betrayed,  the  common 
cause,  and  is  linked  with  the  heroic  struggle  by  the  great  name 
of  Leonidas  alone.  All  decisive  victories,  whether  by  land  or 
sea,  were  essentially  due  to  the  Athenians,  under  the  admirable 
direction  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles.  In  the  whole  range 
of  military  history  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  systematic 
efforts  of  the  latter  chief  to  train  his  nation  long  beforehand 
for  the  naval  success  by  which  alone  Greece  could  secure  her 
work  from  interruption. 

Though  the  energy  developed  by  this  resistance  eventually 
led  to  a  more  dangerous  renewal  of  ancient  quarrels  that  for  a 
time  had  been  suspended,  it  nevertheless  produced  a  long  and 
notable  improvement  in  the  moral  dignity  of  the  whole  people. 
Each  little  community  felt  itself  honoured  by  the  noble  memory 
of  its  voluntary  participation  in  the  common  activity.  The 
defence  so  gloriously  accomplished  strengthened  the  disposition 
to  repress  theocratic  tendencies,  and  thereby  gave  fuller  play  to 
the  genius  of  the  nation.  From  the  complementary  expedition 
of  Alexander,  admirable  as  were  its  foundations  (p.  239),  no  such 
reaction  could  follow.  For  when  it  threw  the  Greek  troops 
into  Asia  on  the  pretext  of  demanding  a  guarantee  of  national 
security  that  was  almost  superfluous,  the  closer  contact  with  the 
East  aggravated  the  degeneracy  of  Western  morals.  And  so, 
after  lasting  over  a  century,  the  struggle  ended  by  injuring  the 
two  antagonistic  civilisations  equally,  though  not  before  the 
cliief  fruits  of  the  intellectual  construction,  which  it  had  been 
reserved  for  Greece  to  acliieve,  were  realised.  No  further  dis» 
play  of  collective  dignity  occurred  among  this  exceptional  people 
until  the  period  just  preceding  their  incoi^poration  with  Eome  ; 
and  then,  as  before,  it  was  mainly  the  chiefs  who  evinced  any 
political  qualities. 
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Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  intellectual  elaboration,  practical 

(or  Ikdus» 

which  forms  the  principal  object  of  inquiry  in  the  present  trial) 
chapter,  I  have  to  complete  this  judgment  of  Greek  society  by  oreek» 
considering  its  Practical  evolution  in  the  strict  sense.  But  the  gnwinaxiy 
£Edlure  in  industrial  life  is  even  more  glaring  than  in  regard  to 
military  activity,  and  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  another 
influence  of  the  same  disposition.  For  while  Greek  turbulence 
was  as  unfavourable  to  success  in  the  useful  arts  as  to  warlike 
effort,  the  martial  tastes  of  the  nation  recoiled  from  those  servile 
labours  the  habit  of  which  human  nature  acquires  slowly  and 
against  the  grain.  Our  first  start  in  industry  constitutes  the 
most  general  and  most  precious  result  of  the  theocratic  regime, 
which  hitherto  has  stood  alone  in  fitly  honouring  and  worthily 
directing,  after  its  own  way,  the  efforts  of  peaceful  activity.  No 
important  art  can  be  cited  of  which  either  the  first  germ  or  the 
principal  developement  is  really  due  to  the  Greeks,  though 
their  ingratitude  and  frivolity  often  disposed  them  to  ignore  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  inventions  they  applied.  Even  their  naval  KaTigati«n. 
triumphs  were  too  shortlived  or  too  secondary  to  call  forth  any 
marked  advance  in  navigation.  That  great  art  could,  in  the 
West,  get  but  little  beyond  the  Argonautic  tjrpe,  until  it  became 
closely  bound  up  with  the  general  policy  of  Some.  Then  it 
came  to  be  cultivated  steadily,  and  better  than  by  its  theocratic 
founders. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  direct  examination  of  the  Greek  nmLUBc. 

*  TUAL  BB- 

Elaboi-ation,  and  I  have  first  to  ppint  out  historically,  as  I  have  "^^f^ 
already  done  doctrinally,  the  error  which  still  prevails  with  (i)Bithetio 
regard  to  the  Esthetic  evolution  (p.  161).    Western  art,  sepa-  ^mSiui. 
rated  from  the  sacerdotal  stem,  was  so  possessed  with  pride  and  ^mmtaa 
irrationality  that  it  soon  overlooked  its  double  indebtedness  to  g^^^'»^ 
the  spontaneous  action  of  Fetichism  and  the  subsequent  system* 
atisation  of  Theocracy.    Forgetful  of  its  own  antecedents,  the 
priority  it  necessarily  enjoyed  over  the  other  parts  of  the  Greek 
movement  led  it  to  credit  itself  with  the  intellectual  and  even 
social  foundation  of  the  civilisation   from  which  it  sprang. 
Hence  arose  the  chronic  craze  which  will  do  its  utmost  to  make 
the  Ideal  predominate  over  the  Heal,  until  sociocratic  discipline 
shall  have  taken  the  place  once  occupied  by  theocratic  subordi* 
nation.    During  the  long  interregnum,  tlie  exceptional  class 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  faculties  of  exprès- 
f ion  has  everywhere  habitually  exhibited  the  most  exaggerated 
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pretensions,  in  striking  contrast  vith  a  most  degrading  situa- 
tion. 

In  order  to  judge  fairly  of  the  esthetio  state  of  Oreeoe,  and 
properly  to  apportion  the  influence  respectively  exercised  on  it 
by  dodxine  and  environment,  we  must  first  compare  it  with  the 
two  antecedents  by  which  it  was  prepared. 
atriiMid         Through  a  misleading  confusion  of  results  with  tendencira 
'^^SSa     which  induces  us  to  ascribe  to  the  doctrine  of  Polytheism  an 
uaum,     artistic  aptitude  due  mainly  to  its  situation,  the  Second  Causality 
oaidMi-  obtains  a  semblance  of  being  more  poeticalthan  the  First.  Had 
'sM.         the  latter  been  able  to  develope  public  life,  it  would  bave  left 
incontestable  proofs  of  its  esthetic  power.     For  the  direct  as- 
similation of  all  beings  to  the  human  type  is  in  itself  more 
poetical  than  the  indirect  explanation  of  their  phenomena  by 
supernatural  Wills.    This  superiority  of  Fetichism  in  dealing 
lU^         with  the  external  woild  will  ever  be  reflected  in  a  style  of  com- 
position that  assuredly  emanated  from  the  Primitive  belief, 
though  &bles,  in  their  recognised  form,  were  first  produced 
under  Theocracy.    The  Belative  Spirit  of  Positivism,  which  has 
to  incorporate  the  Instinct  of  primitive  times  with  the  Ration- 
ality of  oar  final  state,  will  revive  those  touching  fictions,  and 
give  tbem  a  deep  meaning.    A  proof  of  this  has  been  spontané 
ously  afforded  by  her  who  to  all  time  is  to  be  remembered  oa 
my  colleague  in  the  admirable  type  of  fetichist  poetry  appended 
to  the  dedication  of  the  present  treatise. 
oijthrtm  With  regard  to  the  Human  Order,  to  which   the  Direct 

I^Fetilh-  Causality  could  not  extend,  the  poetical  successes  of  Polytheism 
™Bnii»ii     are  in  truth  due  only  to  the  developemeut  of  Sociability.   From 
ot  b^ViAas  the  aptitude  of  feticbists  for  delineating  domestic  sentiment 
rtm.  "       worthily,  we  may  infer  that  they  would  have  painted  civic  life 
equally  well  had  they  enjoyed  a  sufiEcient  experience  of  it.     The 
direct  and  real  representation  of  human  affections  was  always 
more  beneficial  and  more  difficult  than  the  arbitrary  fictions  in 
which  man  becomes  the  passive  pla3rthing  of  divine  caprice. 
The  natural  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  will  be  placed 
beyond  dispute  when  the  true  power  of  art,  hitherto  but  imper- 
fectly exemplified,  shall  have  been  developed  by  the  final  regener- 
ation of  Humanity.     Then  men's  feelings  will  tell  them  whetho: 
the  Ideal  is  better  cultivated  because  tbe  Real  is  ignored  or 
disfigured.    Every  essentially  fictitious  regime  must  at  bottom 
he  anti-poetical,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  Imagination  a  substitate 
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for  Feeling,  and  so  ibvours  esthetic  mediocrities,  who  find  it 
easy  to  cultivate  a  conventional  domain.  From  Homer  to 
Walter  Scott,  Western  art  has  always  derived  its  main  effects 
from  a  faithful  representation  of  hmnan  nature  irrespective  of 
divine  influences. 

The  fuller  opening  up  of  this  its  fundamental  domain  was  orMkArt 
the  chief  gain  it  derived  from  its  emancipation,  when  the  con-  dnttedfrom 
ditions  of  Greek  life  relieved  it  from  the  theocratic  yoke,  troioouki 
Human  nature  was  still  too  insufficiently  understood,  and  indeed  divine  itpm 
too  undeveloped,  to  be  susceptible  of  thorough  ideausation.  But  im  htmum 
Greek  genius  turned  its  peculiar  freedom  to  good  account  when 
it  remedied  those  two  deficiencies,  as  far  as  might  be,  by  a  happy 
resort  to  divine  types.     So  long  as  art  was  an  appendage  of 
religious  worship,  it  was  only  free  to  develope  these  types  in  a 
secondary  way,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sufficient  precision  to  the 
doctrinal  conceptions(p.  189).  But  under  cover  of  Greek  anarchy, 
art  soon  ventured  to  modify  beliefs  so  ill-defined,  in  a  spirit  that 
spontaneously  sanctioned  the  noble  aspirations  or  presentiments 
of  which  true  poets  have  always  been  the  best  exponents.  Greek 
art    did   not  owe   this  modifying  power,  as  the  pretended 
preamble  of  the  Iliad  suggests,  to  sceptical  tendencies,  radically 
incompatible  with   all   speculative,  and    especially  with  all 
poetic,  depth.    Its  exceptional  independence  rather  resulted 
from  the  suppleness  which  absence  of  social  purpose  lent  to  in- 
tellectual Polytheism  ;  whereas  the  sacerdotal  inflexibility  of 
conservative  Polytheism  forbade  a  license  afterwards  still  more 
effectually  checked  by  the  doctrinal  rigour  of  Monotheism. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Art  was  thus  driven  to  provide  itself  Bat  only 
with  an  artificial  domain,  proves  how  unfavourable  esthetically  used  this 
was  a  situation  which  did  not  habitually  impart  to  it  any  lofty  BOeetof 
stimulus.     Under  Theocracy — though  it  had  to  submit  to  a  discipline  oa 
necessary  discipline — it  had  still  the  consciousness  of  being  poetry, 
closely  linked  with  an  imposing  worship.    That  union  is  im- 
mortalised in  the  incomparable  majesty  of  the  Hebrew  lyrics^ 
which,  notwithstanding  their  Monotheistic  character,  must  be 
considered  the  only  true  type  we  possess  of  theocratic  poetry.  The 
Greek  situation  could  never  furnish  Art  with  a  true  social  pur- 
pose to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  its  religious  office,  and  therefore 
simply  bestowed  on  it  a  rambling  and  barren  liberty,  by  which 
the  highest  natures  alone  profited,  although  it  chiefly  Umded  tO 
multiply  the  productions  of  mediocrity* 
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Moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  transitory  artist-class  as  a 
body  soon  produced  among  its  members  a  personal  debasement, 
of  which,  after  thirty  centuries,  we  are  sufiTering  the  ultimate 
consequences.  Having  lost  for  ever  the  social  dignity  conferred 
on  them  by  the  sacerdotal  regime,  artists  fell  under  the  arbi- 
trary yoke  of  the  great  and  wealthy,  on  whom,  as  a  name  still 
current  too  expressively  reminds  us,  they  depended  both  for 
bodily  subsistence  and  mental  initiative.  The  imavailing 
regrets  lavished  on  the  miserable  life  led  by  Homer  did  not  save 
his  successors  from  habitually  undergoing  a  yet  more  ignoble, 
though  less  painful,  form  of  oppression.  It  is  melancholy 
to  see  Pindar  wasting  his  genius  in  pompous  declamations  for 
the  Athletes  who  fed  him.  The  great  poetical  compositions 
were  necessarily  free  from  the  pressure  of  material  life.  But 
this  servility  weighed  heavily  on  all  secondary  poetry  ;  i*nd  the 
Special  Arts,  particularly  sculpture,  painting,  and  ai*chitecture, 
were  never  able  to  escape  from  it.  Phidias,  Apelles,  and  Ictinus 
worked  to  order  as  much  as  their  most  modern  representatives, 
though  they  met  with  better  patrons.  The  yoke  of  the  theo- 
cratic regime  was  withdrawn;  but  a  stern  fate  had  decreed  that 
art  should  not  recover  its  true  social  dignity,  nor  artists  their 
proper  personal  independence,  imtil  tlie  far  distant  advent  of 
Sociocracy. 

So  untoward  a  conciurence  of  adverse  influences  both  doc- 
trinal and  practical,  can  alone  explain  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
great  poets  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Greek  Elaboration« 
In  the  course  of  its  thirteen  centuries  it  produced  but  two 
geniuses  of  really  first-rate  order,  one  epic,  the  other  dramatic, 
between  whom  there  lay  a  long  interval  teeming  with  medi* 
ocrities.  A  wave  of  genuine  public  feeling,  rare  in  that  dis- 
orderly civilisation,  called  forth  at  their  appointed  epochs  the 
incomparable  Homer  and  the  great  -^schylus  to  endow  Hu- 
manity with  imperishable  types  of  the  two  fresh  developements 
that  poetry  imder  its  newly-acquired  freedom  was  to  take.  And 
here  it  may  be  well  to  carry  the  foregoing  explanation  into 
detail,  and  to  examine  what  conditions  were  essential  to  these 
decisive  beginnings  of  Epic  and  Dramatic  poetry;  for,  con* 
formably  with  the  true  nature  of  human  events,  all  antecedent 
and  contemporaneous  influences  contributed  their  share  to  them. 
If  this  examination  is  exceptionally  concrete,  the  occasion  is 
worthy  of  it,  nor  without  it  could  I  suflSciently  illustrate  the 
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theory  which  I  have  just  established  in  the  abstract.  More* 
over,  that  theory  tends  to  deepen  our  sense  of  the  personal 
superiority  which  enabled  these  noble  poets  to  fiiliil  their 
tasks  in  an  environment  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  Principal 
Art. 

This  detailed  explanation  turns  mainly  on   the  natural  Mainiyd». 
connection  of  the  two  poets  with  the  great  struggle  which  orientai 
I  have  above  treated  as  the  one   glory  of  G-reek  national 
Ufe. 

The  earlier  date  of  Homer's  poems  might  at  first  sight  seem  Th«  Tn^an 
to  exclude  such  a  connection  ;  for  they  celebrate  a  conflict,  te  ng^ed 
almost  accidental,  between  two  peoples  intimately  related  by  mencement 

..n  ..«  I'ji  o'  that 

ties  of  common  origin,  language,  worship,  and  even  manners,  stmggio. 
And  though  one  of  them  had  undergone  some  modification  of  its 
Hellenic  characteristics  by  domicile  in  Asia,  it  had  not  con* 
tracted  any  tendency  towards  the  theocratic  type  of  the  East. 

But  this  great  event,  notwithstanding  that  it  arose  out  of  a  Theniàd 
domestic  incident,  was  nevertheless  calculated  to  inspire  lofty  *"*^y"^' 
strains,  from  being  the  only  marked  instance  of  really  collective 
activity  among  the  different  Greek  peoples  who  had  recently 
shaken  off  the  sacerdotal  regime.  An  interval  of  some  centuries 
between  its  occurrence  and  its  celebration  in  verse  had  sufficed 
to  develope  the  colonisations  which  were  to  result  in  the  Grœco- 
Persian  struggle  above  described.  Himself  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  poet  might  have  some  dim  presentiment 
of  a  grave  conflict,  which,  taking  place  on  the  same  ground, 
naturally  became  associated  with  the  memorable  expedition  to 
Troy.  The  inter-relation  of  the  two  events  was  generally  felt 
when  the  crisis  began,  so  that  the  ancient  destruction  of  a  Greek 
colony,  in  reprisal  for  a  violation  of  hospitality,  soon  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  glorious  opening  of  the  tremendous  struggle 
which  was  engrossing  the  Hellenic  peoples.  Indeed  the  full 
popularity  of  the  Homeric  songs  does  not  date  further  back 
than  that  epoch.  Thenceforward  the  collective  developement 
of  Greek  nationality  led  to  an  even  warmer  appreciation  of  the 
poem  which  inaugurated  it. 

Thus  arose,  and  became  a  potent  influence,  the  two  epic  Moral  and 
compositions  wherein,  for  the  first  time,  the  genius  of  Man  thority  of 
freely  exercised  drew  a  noble  picture  of  public  and  private  giraueied. 
life.     In  them  we  may  see  how  the  rupture  of  theocratic  bonds  auty. 
enabled  true  poets  to  realise  better  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
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ftrt.  Left  simply  to  his  own  inspirations,  and  addressing  hinu 
self  to  peoples  exempt  from  the  sacerdotal  yoke,  he  who  inng 
of  Achilles  and  [Jlysses  insensibly  grew  to  be  the  universal 
oracle  of  a  society  destitute  of  all  regular  instruction.  Through- 
out his  two  poems  he  is  ever  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  his 
exceptional  mission,  giving  the  wisest  counsel  in  the  present, 
and  foreshadowing  all  that  was  best  in  the  future.  While  he 
idealised  war,  he  never  concealed  his  personal  preference  for 
the  activity  of  peace.  He  proclaimed  universal  brotherhood 
with  noble  courage,  and  this  in  the  face  of  slavery,  an  insti- 
tution which  to  his  great  soul  must  have  seemed  all  the  more 
vicious  because  in  that  civilisation  it  could  not  fulfil  its  chief 
purpose  (p.  166).  Although  his  poetic  genius  has  already  been 
surpassed,  his  social  influence  must  for  ever  remain  unequalled, 
since  no  analogous  situation  can  again  occur.  In  vain  has  the 
admirable  unity  of  his  whole  work  been  questioned  by  the 
stupidity  of  erudition.  Our  latest  descendants  will  concur  with 
our  earliest  ancestors  in  venerating  the  Western  bard  whose 
personal  existence  has  been  denied  by  anarchical  pedants  desti- 
tute of  a  spark  of  feeling. 
jBièhjiiis,  These  epic  poems  would  naturally  give  rise  to  great  dra^ 

m|S%«ék  matic  works,  designed  to  develope  their  principal  scenes  more 
^Sto^Sff  vividly.  Yet,  though  largely  cultivated,  that  form  of  oom- 
^S^  position  could  evoke  but  a  single  master  of  genuine  eminence. 
""^*°"  ^  Upon  him  was  necessarily  concentrated  that  stimulating  impulse 


which  stands  alone  in  Greek  history,  and  which  by  virtue  of  its 
high  social  purpose  was  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  drama 
a  grand  poetic  character.    This  influence  of  public  events  is 
more  direct  and  more  incontestable  as  regards  the  second  form 
of  the  Fundamental  Art,  than  as  regards  the  first. 
Hit  drâmAi.         The  personal  share  of  ^schylus  in  the  glory  of  Marathon 
Slî/^      would  of  itself  prove  how  deeply  his  genius  was  inspired  by  the 
heroic  resistance  of  his  country,  even  if  one  of  his  few  dramas 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  were  not  specially  devoted  to 
Th«/vo0M.    that  theme.    But  the  greatest  of  his  compositions,  which  has 
tenta  ttae^    been  made  the  text  of  so  many  unprofitable  commentaries, 
OTttiofed.     appears  to  me  to  bear  even  profounder  marks  of  the  anti- 
Qxwoe.         theocratic  sentiments  that  must  have  been  developed  through- 
out Greece  by  the  struggle  against  Persia.    In  idealising  Pro- 
metheus, ^schylus  purposed  to  brand  the  sacerdotal  oppression 
exercised  upon  the  sage  who  sacrificed  himself  that  he  might 
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impart  to  the  G-reek  nation  the  principal  theoretic  and  practical 
acquirements  of  the  theocratic  colony  to  which  he  belonged* 
acquirements  which  they  wished  to  keep  to  themselves  as 
mysteries.  Such  cases  must  have  often  occurred  during  the 
continuous  struggle  which  went  on  between  this  immigrant  and 
the  native  theocracy,  till  both  were,  shortly  before  the  Homeric 
times,  absorbed  by  the  kingly  power.  From  among  the  legends 
that  had  grown  up  round  the  subject  the  poet  spontaneously 
selected  the  one  which  was  most  strongly  marked,  and  best 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  popular  feeling  against  the  regime  of 
castes,  a  feeling  of  which  his  personal  sympathies  rendered  him 
the  immortal  representative.  His  protest  against  theocratic 
debasement  was  energetic,  but  his  genius  rendered  due  honour 
to  spiritual  power  of  the  true  kind.  That  power  he  personified 
in  the  admirable  type  supplied  in  Prometheus,  who  so  generously 
divulged  the  secrets  of  the  initiating  priesthood,  imdaunted  by 
the  relentless  persecution  aroused  against  him  by  the  corpo- 
ration he  had  abandoned.  All  the  other  plays  of  .Sschylus, 
similarly,  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  same  long  collective 
struggle  carried  on  by  his  nation,  whether  they  describe  the  oreueia, 
immediate  sequel  of  its  Homeric  opening,  or  go  back  to  the  ^I^Siut 
partial  coalition  which  was  the  prelude  thereto.  ^'*'***' 

After  the  two  decisive  efforts  of  Homer  and  iEschylus  any  why  the  «z. 

TM^Ïklon  of 

further  social  mission  for  Greek  poetry  could  have  sprung  only  ^and» 
oiit  of  the  complementary  military  expedition  concerning  which  spireagmi 
I  have  already  recorded  my  judgment.    But,  notwithstanding  ^^^^ 
its  collective  form,  that  concluding  movement  was  both  too 
personal  and  too  artificial  to  be  esthetically  inspiring,  even 
had  the  true  glow  of  Hellenic  art  not  already  died  out.     The  sophodct. 
feeble  continuer  of  the  work  of  ^schylus  is  not  without  poetic 
qualities,  but  he  in  his  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  first  of  the  BnripidM, 
long  line  of  mere  writers,  whose  verse  or  prose  thenceforth  was 
only  efficacious    for    spontaneously    propagating    intellectual 
emancipation,  and  too  often  also  moral  anarchy. 

The  servility  of  the  Special  Arts  ever  since  their  dissociation  D«vék>pe- 
from  Theocracy  dispenses  me  from  dwelling  at  any  length  on  ^JiS^Arti 
their  developement.     Destitute  of  social  purpose  and  personal  nSaJ  **^' 
dignity,  it  never  led  beyond  a  technical  perfection  available  SîSS)Sîî 
only  for  preparing  the  real  esthetic  era  yet  to  come.     With 
regard  to  the  art  of  sounds — the  art  nearest  the  parent  stem 
of  poetry,  and  more  than  any  other  identified  mth  affective 
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life— no  appreciable  advance  whether  in  instrumental  or  vocal 
mufiio  can  be  detected  which  really  goes  beyond  the  methods  of 
fetichist  melody  and  theocratic  harmony  (p.  114).  And  as  to 
the  threefold  art  of  form,  already  mischievously  split  up  from 
the  very  fact  of  being  cultivated  to  excess,  its  debt  to  Greece 
has  been  much  exaggerated. 
B^p^  The  improvement  effected  in  it  was  essentially  confined  to 

jdediMdA     sculpture.     There  an  exceptional  perfection  of  execution  was 

be»»^^ attained,  largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Greek  manners 

MMi^to^  favoured  the  frequent  public  exhibition  of  nudity,  the  value  of 
tothoMof  which  to  technical  execution  was  increased  by  the  prevalence  of 
an  infamous  kind  of  love.  These  two  reasons  are  quite  sufficient 
to  explain  why  beauty  was  fully  appreciated  only  in  its  lowest 
form.  The  fiîiest  statues  are  idealisations  of  the  human  body 
BO  remote  from  true  moral  or  even  intellectual  elevation  that  it 
is  characteristic  of  their  heads  to  be  too  diminutive  for  either 
thought  or  love.  Theocratic  types  of  art,  notwithstanding  their 
shortcomings  of  execution,  generally  possess  a  higher  esthetic 
power,  particularly  in  the  representation  of  divinities,  which  in 
Greece  were  sculptured  by  artists  already  sceptical  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  unbelieving  magistracy,  for  a  people  who  were  in- 
different. The  meagre  regularity  of  the  Greek  temple  will 
never  make  us  forget  the  rudimentary  but  imposing  achieve- 
ments of  sacerdotal  art.  It  will  always  tell  of  a  worship  reduced 
to  out-door  processions,  and  affording  none  of  the  collective  in- 
struction for  which  vast  sanctuaries  would  have  been  needed. 
Finally,  as  to  Greek  painting,  if  we  set  aside  technical  improve^ 
ments,  there  are  no  indications  of  any  esthetic  effects  really 
comparable  with  those  which — thanks  to  religious  inspiration 
and  the  social  purpose  of  its  great  compositions — theocratic  art 
often  obtained  by  its  processes  even  in  monochrome.  Under 
each  chief  aspect  of  Greek  art,  then,  we  can  establish,  in  spite 
of  prejudices  interested  in  maintaining  the  contrary,  that  the 
esthetic  perfection  reserved  for  the  normal  state  of  Humanity 
was  never  developed  amidst  a  moral  corruption  which  was 
already  provoking  the  Western  revolt  of  the  Intellect  against 
the  Heart. 
Thetroeier.         The  judgment  just  pronounced  is  of  necessity  severe.     I 


onek  Art  must.  howcver,  wind  up  this  estimate  of  the  esthetic  side  of 

— .J. ,  4.1,  ^f  ifc 

dsTtioped  Greek  civilisation  by  recalling  the  transitory  nature  of  that 

Life  and^*  exceptional  regime  as  a  whole,  and  the  revolutionary  task  in- 
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oombent  upon  it.  After  produoiDg  a  few  immortal  f 
destined  to  reveal  the  posùbilities  of  man's  esthetic  nature  mt^^ 
when  allowed  free  play — art  soon  gnv  as  frivolous  as  it  was 
immoral,  more  particularl;  in  its  Special  forma.  Still  it  helped 
to  prepare  better  times  by  diffusing  an  emancipation  of  thought, 
which  had  become  as  indispensable  as  it  was  ineritable.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  as  I  bave  already  shown  (p.  152),  its  tendency 
was  distinctly  Organic.  It  aided  the  growth  of  Subjective  Life, 
a  result  promoted,  no  doubt,  by  all  Folytbeistio  creeds,  but 
which,  without  the  spontaneous  assistance  of  the  different  Fine 
Arts,  could  never  have  become  sufficiently  universal  to  all  classei, 
and  might  even  have  been  lost  again.  And  if  this  happy 
Mental  preparation  was  accompanied  by  an  unhealthy  Moral 
reaction,  in  that  it  stimulated  on  all  sides  an  excessive  disposi- 
tion to  idealise,  we  must  ascribe  this  more  to  the  absolute  want 
of  social  purpose  than  to  the  esthetic  tendency  itself.  However, 
the  positive  advant^e  of  âuniliarisiDg  men  with  Subjective 
Life  was  one  which  could  not  be  thoroughly  realised  till  our  own 
day  ;  and  it  was  then  quite  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  nega- 
tive value  of  Qreek  art,  which  by  handling  religious  thenfies 
freely  seconded  the  philosophic  movement  of  Humanity  towards 
a  really  new  Synthesis.  The  taste  of  the  whole  nation  for 
esthetic  productions  must  even  have  helped  afterwards  to 
popularise  scientific  speculation,  by  developing  the  habit  of 
abstraction,  in  an  elementary  degree,  among  all  classes.  Thus 
the  relative  spirit  of  Positivism  can  alone  judge  Greek  art  fairly 
in  its  entirety,  avoiding  the  two  opposite  errors  of  the  absolute 
spirit,  which  either  stigmatises  it  in  the  name  of  Order,  or  unduly 
^tols  it  in  the  name  of  Progress. 

That  Art,  earlier  than  Philosopby  and  Science,  became  de-  whriu 
tached  from  the  theocratic  stem  was  not  due  solely  to  its  less  ^1?^^ 
systematic  and  more  popular  character.    Its  precocityin  eman-  bm^ 
cipating  itself  resulted  above  all  from  its  leading  purpose —  SSafPu- 
the  ideal  representation  of  human  nature,  principally  under  the  ^Sm.*°^ 
collective  aspect  (p.  225).     Having  such  an  object,  Art  could 
not  hut  feel  keenly  that  theological  doctrine  was  utterly  power- 
less as  r^^rds  the  Human  Order,  and  so  would  find  sacerdotal 
discipline  more  oppressive  than  Science  or  even  Philosophy 
did,  because  they  were  then  bu^ng  themselves  only  with  the 
Externat  Order.    Art  would,  therefore,  be  the  first  to  utilise 
the  intellectual  freedom  peculiar  to  the   Qreek  situation,  in 
VOL.  ni.  B 
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which  the  military  principle  checked  theocracy,  and  yet  could 
not  itself  become  preponderant.  Poetic  liberty  natursilly  paved 
the  way  for  philosophic  liberty  by  inspiring  ideas  concerning 
men  and  society,  all  the  more  decisive  because  there  was  no 
obligation  to  reduce  them  to  any  system.  Thenceforth,  in 
the  highest  field  of  speculative  thought — that  of  Sociology 
and  Morals — the  esthetic  spirit  aimed  at  rational  positivity, 
which  alone  can  bring  its  conceptions  into  harmony  with  its 
tendencies.  The  incoherence  of  the  regime,  in  which  war 
missed  its  social  end,  naturally  preserved  G-reek  poetry  from 
being  preoccupied  with  military  interests,  and  allowed  it  to 
sketch,  in  a  way  that  does  it  honour,  the  sentiment  of  the 
oneness  of  Humanity,  a  sentiment  already  very  distinct  in 
Homer,  and  in  iEschylus  predominant  even  over  his  noble  pa<> 
triotism. 
OD  pbzlom.  We  now  come  to  the  Philosophic  and  Scientific  evolution, 
mr,J^  which  was  to  constitute  the  principal  object  of  the  Intellectual 
_  elaboration  reserved  for  Greece,  the  work  of  Art  therein  beinff 

sdMitiflo  only  one  of  general  preparation.  Although  Greek  science  and 
toiAdi-  philosophy  were  ultimately  separated,  yet  at  first  they  were  so 
closely  united  that  the  growth  of  neither  can  be  properly  under- 
stood unless  their  ultimate  connection  be  kept  in  view.  That 
is  why,  when  I  come  to  examine  the  scientific  developement 
proper,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  an  estimate  of  the  theoretic  pro- 
gress achieved  after  their  separation.  All  previous  theoretic 
progress  I  include  in  the  philosophic  developement  of  which  it 
formed  the  chief  foundation. 
We  mart  In  Order  to  seize  the  character  of  this  decisive  movement, 

itaG«Den1^    the  intellectual  source  of  Western  civilisation,  we  must  consider 
_ynu,         £^^  j^  general  constitution,  then  its  necessary  results. 


(a)  Qmmi         Under  the  former  aspect  I  have  specially  to  explain  how 

Bi^QiS      the  Greek  situation,  in   developing  abstract   thought,  made 

iSSSàaoM     direct  preparation  for  a  true  spiritual  power,  whose  gradual 

ro*^94MÎ7.   establishment  will  be  the  principal  basis  of  the  final  Sociocracy. 

Such  a  work  required  the  spontaneous  concurrence  of  two  sets 

of  permanent  conditions,  one  intellectual,  the  other  social,  which 

I  shall  successively  specify. 

Will  Intel.  This  early  developement  of  abstraction,  long  restricted  to 

l5S?:^n."   the  study  of  the  Material  World,  was  at  first  guided  by  the 

wil^etotio    theoretic  influence  of  Polytheism.    Direct  Causality  was  never 

^^^^^    able  to  deal  with  the  Human  Order,  any  fetichistic  explanation 


^ùa. 
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of  which  would  involve  a  logical  flaw,  obvious  to  the  meanest 
intelligence,  since  it  was  predBely  to  the  Human  type  that 
Fetiohism  referred  all  phenomena  (p.  81).  The  second  or  in- 
direct Causality  rests  its  chief  intellectual  daim  on  its  applic- 
ability to  this  supreme  domain. 

Nevertheless,  Theologism  throughout  was  incapable  of  filling  !^^^ 
up  a  gap  destined  to  remain  till  the  establishment  of  Positivism.  ^^^°^^ 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  social  efficacy  which  theocracy  contrived  {^^S^» 
to  extract  from  those  childish  explanations,  their  theoretic  empti-  ^^^ 
ness  would  soon  have  led  true  thinkers  to  recognise  the  intel- 
lectual impotence  of  the  regime  of  Causes.    For  all  theological 
doctirine  consists  in  attributing  human  thoughts  and  affections 
to  supernatural  WiUs,  which  in  their  turn  are  equally  inexplic- 
able, and  an  insurmountable  difficulty  is  thus  merely  removed 
one  stage  further  back. 

Greek  Polytheism  would  feel  that  difficulty  the  more  keenly 
that  its  abstract  tendency  had  been  strengthened  and  its  liberty 
enlarged  by  its  want  of  social  coherence.  When  it  came  to 
investigate  the  grounds  of  the  divine  decrees,  it  could  find  no 
other  course  than  to  reverse  its  ordinary  procedure  (p.  76)  by 
placing  the  moral  in  dependence  on  the  physical  world.  To 
dispel  his  own  hesitation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans, 
Jupiter  has  recourse  to  the  law  of  Weight,  to  which  he  sub- 
ordinates their  respective  &tes.  A  multitude  of  other  poly- 
theistic instances  show  how  a  consciousness  was  already  gaining 
ground  that  our  speculative  cravings  find  their  chief  satisfiEU^tion 
in  connecting  the  most  complex  with  the  simplest  phenomena, 
even  though  the  links  be  purely  chimerical.  Abstract  thinkers 
would  soon  recognise  the  necessary  hollowness  of  Theologism 
and  the  natural  incompetence  of  Fetichism  in  regard  to  the 
Human  Order,  and  would  thus  feel  that  the  universal  synthesis 
at  which  they  aimed  could  emanate  only  from  the  regime  of 
Laws. 

But  this  theoretic  issue,  though  already  strongly  indicated  itwMian 
bv  the  definite  establishment  of  the  rudiments  of  Mathematics,  itadyoc 

Xi(tfiuiS 

was  still  too  remote  from  its  most  important  domain,  that  of  ordar. 
Morals  and  Sociology,  to  prevent  the  mind  remaining  for  a 
long  time  fixed  upon  the  Material  Order  in  an  environment 
which  exempted  it  from  dealing  with  Social  questions.  Now 
Polytheistic  doctrine  fitted  in  better  with  the  study  of  the 
material  world,  though  not  specially  designed  for  it,  than  with 

B  2 
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that  of  the  Human  eoonomy  ;  for  deceptive  as  wero  its  soliiti0ns, 
they  did  not  oonstitate  the  directly  vicious  drole  for  the  former 
which  they  did  for  the  latter  (p.  218>  Their  office  was 
provisionally  to  supplement  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of 
Fetichism,  as  regards  Facts  to  which  the  Second  Causality 
applied  a  doctrine  equivalent  to  that  of  the  First  with  respect 
to  Things  (p.  123).  There  could  be  no  such  conception  as 
that  of  natural  laws  until  the  habit  of  abstract  contemplation 
had  been  formed.  Fetichist  doctrine  was  necessarily  restricted 
to  concrete  contemplation.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  Poly- 
theism was  indispensable  to  the  first  growth  of  theory.  So  long 
as  the  systematic  study  of  the  material  world  was  passing 
through  the  notion  of  Cause  to  that  of  Law,  divinities  were  of 
greater  use  to  the  mind  than  entities  (p.  143).  Subsequently 
the  latter  were  preferred,  since  being  less  definite  they  were 
easier  to  eliminate  (p.  32). 

Nevertheless  all  our  speculations  would  have  continued  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  childhood  had  polytheistic  influence  reigned 
alone*  But  allied  with  it  we  ever  discern  the  growing  power 
of  the  positive  spirit,  its  primitive  speciality  (pp.  31,  32) 
being  compensated  by  the  generality  inherent  in  the  doctrine 
of  Causes,  which  doctrine  in  return  derived  from  that  alliance 
the  impress  of  reality  that  belongs  to  the  study  of  laws.  This 
simultaneous  operation  of  the  two  opposing  principles  bad 
naturally  begun  under  Fetichism,  which,  as  I  have  shown 
(p.  71),  was  as  well  adapted  to  Law  as  to  Cause.  They  con- 
tinued to  subsist  side  by  side  without  difficulty  during  the 
prevalence  of  Polytheism  ;  for  that  system  had  mainly  grown 
out  of  Astrolatry,  which,  itself  resulting  from  the  first  general 
reactions  in  a  special  department  of  positivity  (p.  95),  thoroughly 
sanctioned  the  scientific  principle  so  long  as  the  true  Theocracy 
held  sway.  It  was  Monotheism  alone  that  made  apparent  the 
utter  antagonism  of  the  two  methods,  when  during  the  decline 
of  Polytheism,  while  entities  were  taking  the  place  of  divini- 
ties, it  systematised  an  absolute  philosophy  which  had  already 
become  incompatible  with  the  sum  total  of  positive  notions. 
In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Greek  Elaboration  Polythei&m 
fully  accepted  the  scientific  principle,  at  that  time  represented 
by  the  first  rudiments  of  numerical  and  geometrical  conceptions 
carried  up  to  the  point  of  their  application  to  astronomy.  Thus 
did  the  genius  of  Abstraction  begin  its  reign,  when  the  various 
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conourrent  influenoee  of  the  Greek  eituatlon  had  epontaneouily 
released  it  from  any  praotical  destination. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  how  this  release  took  place,  J^^^ 
{ind  the  general  constitution  of  this  speculative  movement  will  ^Jg^gJ^ 
have  been  adequately  explained.  It  was  necessarily  due  to  a  ^ftom 
civilisation  which,  at  bottom,  was  as  little  military  as  sacerdotal, 
and  therefore  remained  devoid  of  any  distinctive  character. 
Under  the  aristocracy  of  Bome,  as  under  the  theocracy  of  the 
East,  men  with  a  genius  for  abstraction  would  naturally  have 
turned  their  hands  to  practical  âtatesmanship,  because  a  taste 
for  speculation  would  have  been  disdained  by  public  opinion  in 
the  one  case  and  repressed  by  priestly  discipline  in  the  other. 
But  Greek  democracy,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
anarchical  tendency,  deterred  true  thinkers  from  a  collective 
activity  habitually  destitute  of  all  greatness,  and  which,  save 
during  certain  exceptional  crises,  led  to  the  political  prepon- 
derance of  second-rate  intriguers.  The  most  competent  states* 
men,  imable  to  feel  genuinely  absorbed  by  a  social  mission  so 
purely  intermittent,  always  took  a  profound  interest  in  the 
evolution  of  thought.  The  public,  too,  even  unconsciously, 
was  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  its  attention  was  assured 
to  philosophic  efforts,  though  it  not  unfrequently  preferred 
rhetoricians  to  thinkers.  All  resistance  to  the  developement 
of  theory  was  thus  as  a  rule  concentrated  in  the  priesthood 
already  shorn  of  its  power,  and  easily  controlled  by  the  magis- 
tracy. 

At  the  same  time  the  social  organisation  of  Greece  was  ^^'^^ 
eminently  fitted  to  stimulate  the  genius  of  abstraction,  by  Ji|J^^^ 
directly  preparing  for  it  the  noblest  of  missions  :  that  of  estab-  Jj^^fjjgj 
lishing  the  true  spiritual  power.    In  this  respect  the  political  JjJ^^^ 
decomposition  served  as  a  new  impelling  force,  for  it  kept  JJJf^^Jî^ 
before  men's  eyes  the  continual  spectacle  of  an  intellectual  and 
moral  association  between  states  independent  of  each  other. 
That  spontaneous  church — even  then  as  much  a  reality  as 
the  cities  composing  it — could  by  no  territorial  restriction  be 
hindered  from  arousing  in  those  whose  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  inclined  them  towards  social  generalisations,  an  unmis- 
takable desire  for  a  universal  communion.     Moreover,  though 
Greek  unity  rested  on  Polytheism,  yet  the  theoretic,  and  still 
earlier,  the  esthetic,  genius,  would  soon  feel  that  truly  uni- 
versal association  could  only  be  founded  on  peaceful  activity 
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guided  by  the  positive  spirit  The  order  of  nature  had  abeady 
become  so  far  appreciable— even  though  only  by  the  aid  of 
numerical  ideas — that  intellects  of  a  really  synthetic  stamp 
might  feel  thenceforward  that  it  would  be  possiUe  to  extend  the 
doctrine  of  immutable  laws  in  eveiy  direction.  To  construct 
that  sole  basis  of  a  really  universal  £Edth  became  then  the  prin- 
cipal intellectual  aim  of  all  thinkers  of  a  high  order.  They 
would  thoroughly  grasp  its  direct  connection  with  the  social 
regeneration  consequent  on  the  establishment  of  Merit  as  the 
qualification  for  rule,  which  was  already  supplying  the  chief 
occasion  for  democratic  turbulence. 
ftiteteiai  The  earliest  organs  of  the  true  spiritual  power^  which  is 

lodged  roo-  nothing  more  than  the  normal  reaction  of  intellect  on  force, 
wtth  od  were  the  Old  Men,  who,  as  an  institution,  were  one  of  the  first 
tiiTFtiwtt,'  results  of  the  Fetichist  regime  (p.  95).  Under  Theocracy, 
■opbcn.  even  while  still  connected  with  Astrolatry,  spiritual  power 
began  to  attach  more  particularly  to  Birth,  as  offering  a 
higher  guarantee  of  capacity,  both  acquired  and  hereditary,  for 
the  discharge  of  social  functions.  But  in  the  final  state, 
Sociocracy,  Merit  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  Birth,  on  the 
same  grounds  on  which  Birth  superseded  Age.  The  Oreek 
regime  necessarily  induced  a  premature  anticipation  of  that 
ultimate  order  of  Society,  when  it  broke  down  theocratic  rule 
without  replacing  it  by  the  military  principle,  which  yet 
seemed  to  offer  a  sufficient  basis  for  estimating  individual 
worth.  Though  the  vague  desire  for  the  supremacy  of  Merit 
was  habitually  anarchical,  it  led  the  Philosophers  to  look  on 
themselves  as  the  future  successors  of  the  theocratic  Priests^ 
just  as  these  in  their  day  had  replaced  the  Old  Men.  They 
would  also  perceive  that  before  the  difficult  end  of  Govern- 
ment by  the  Worthiest  could  be  attained,  there  was  an  irUd^ 
lectuaZ  condition  to  be  satisfied,  namely,  the  discovery  of  a 
demonstrable  doctrine  capable  of  guiding  the  people  and  its 
leaders  in  the  most  delicate  of  himian  tasks,  that  of  judging  in 
the  abstract  what  constitutes  true  merit.  But  there  was  also  a 
social  condition  to  be  satisfied  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
Greek  situation,  the  philosophers  could  not  sufficiently  appre- 
hend, namely,  the  continuous  preponderance  of  a  collective 
activity  with  purposes  clearly  defined,  by  which  it  should  be 
possible  always  to  determine  the  concrete  classification  of  indl* 
viduals  (p.  230). 
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Nevertheless,  in  winding  up  this  summary  inquiry,  I  have  Konaime. 
to  note  the  ennobling  influence  which  a  dim  consciousness  of  tn»  onek 
the  far-off  mission  awaiting  their  order  exercised  on  the  lives  o?ermex« 
of  the  sages  who  then  worthily  represented  it.    This  will  be  Fi«to. 
apparent  to  all  who  can  distinguish  the  true  philosophers  of 
Greece  from  the  mere  writers  still  decked  with  so  grand  a  title. 
The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  afforded  the  puerile  spectacle  of 
a  vain  pedantocracy  bootlessly  striving  to  succeed  to  the  social 
function  of  a  proud  theocracy  by  erecting  the  most  subversive 
Utopias  into  systems.     The  true  thinkers,  on  the  contrary, 
wisely  aware  of  the  incompatibility  of  their  calling  with  atten- 
tion to  politics,  and   spontaneously  diverted  from  industrial 
activity  by  the  prejudices  of  their  time,  aspired  only  to  obtain 
such  a  control  of  the  Intellect  and  the  Will  as  was  freely  con- 
ceded to  them. 

Such  are  the  essential  bases  of  that  philosophic  constitution  (b)  SMoiti 
whose  general  results  I  have  now  to  consider.    The  earliest  Mphioicor*- 
scientifio  discoveries,  due  to  the  decisive  establishment  of  a  sS^sJf* 
habit  of  abstract  speculation,  claim  notice  first;   for  their  ^^,tn^^ 
reaction  on  the  whole  range  of  thought  became  the  true  found-  Stil^^iS 
ation  of  Greek  philosophy,  though  the  special  nature  of  this  g^"^ 
influence  has  hitherto  disguised  its  more  general  efficacy. 

As  regards  numerical  speculations,  it  was  long  before  Greek  m  s^ikife 
science  made  any  marked  advance  beyond  the  point  already  thematu»! 
reached  by  Fetichism  and  Theocracy.  But  it  soon  developed  the  nomioai,  pp^ 
reaction  of  those  speculations  on  philosophy  ;  they  were,  indeed, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  abstract  thinkers  derived 
their  notions  of  Synthesis.     Seeing  that  real  order  is  nothing 
but  invariability  of  arrangement,  the  simple  Series  of  numbers 
-^always  at  first  designed  more  for  classification  than  for 
measurement— naturally  constitutes  the  best  type  of  order,  a 
type  at  once  objective  and  subjective. 

Even  before  the  extension  of  the  Calculus  to  the  laws  of  Knmerioa 
Geometry  began  to  mark  in  a  direct  manner  the  mathematical  ttons.  sa^ 
relation  between  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  the  Greek  ben. 
synthesis  had  found  in  numerical  conceptions  alone  a  basis  for 
its  aspirations  after  universality.     Amidst  the  subtle  generali- 
sations thus  suggested,  two  opposiug  tendencies  require  to  be 
distinguished  :  the  one  Metaphysical  and  essentially  retrograde, 
the  other  Positive  and  eminently  progressive.    Their  contrast 
comes  out  in  regard  to  the  philosophic  properties  of  numbers. 
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yi^ê  j^rlfKA  ff/aaar:àià^  xusut  pr^cn^  bad  ilwTi  been 
w^ziA^  Ix^h  wb*ii  I^Àn.'.^  h^taet  ers  nzTsLsd,  azd 
ti^w^ntie  wjArjm  foitbsr  derrekçed  rh^ra,  Bs:  Greek 
c^ft^îO  im^jtA  iL^ir  tiaesr/rctic  cLazact^r  bj  ecàkaroGrci^  to 
n]y>rdi]^U  La«i  u>  Caas€«  ;  m  real  r€tr<>zressoo,  snce  Orase 
Mrr^  MTTes  azsj  otber  eisd  than  to  prépaie  the  vmr  Ibr  Lsv 
Cp,  Kyî^  Xerenhélfts,  ti*e  Itnàing  Xhinken  xxsed  these  ira- 
nMTieal  r^^jatic/xu  chiefir  aa  aida  to  a  better  ooDoeiîdon  of  the 
tmiTenal  barnvDor,  deriving  from  them  a  aense  of  eooxiection 
between  all  phenomena  whataoerer.  Xot  only  were  those  arn- 
tb^tic  riewf  truer  than  onr  analytic  prejudicea  wonld  auppoae, 
but  thej  moreorer  fiiTOored  the  précision  neœaaaiy  to  Positire 
doctrine  bj  eatabliihing  immutability  in  qneadooa  of  quantity 
aa  well  aa  in  thoae  of  quality,  akhon^  thia  ulriînati^  eitenainm 
ia  bat  rarely  to  be  giaaped  (L  377). 
iJ^Jio^  But  be  the  philoaophic  valoe  of  thoae  arithmetical  in^dxap 
^fH^^i^J^  tiona  what  it  may,  the  apecial  characteriatic  of  Greek  adanca 
yg^^  waa  the  decisive  progreaa  made  in  abstract  geometry,  the  eqnn- 
aion  of  which,  while  it  waa  cultivated  by  Prieata,  had  been  too 
much  repreaaed  by  ita  practical  deatinatiom  Till  then  all  geo- 
metrical notiona  had  dealt  with  the  meaaurement  of  areaa  or  of 
Tolumea,  while  linear  geometry  could  not  be  aaid  to  edat  Yet 
the  latter  bad  to  grow  out  of  the  other  two  aa  their  natural 
complement,  before  forming  aa  we  now  aee  the  rational  found- 
ation on  which  they  rest.  For  aa  the  theory  of  areaa  and  volumea 
always  reduces  comparisons  between  them  to  compariaona  of 
linei,  it  became  in  many  caaea  inadequate  and  even  inapplicable 
so  long  as  linear  relations  were  unknown,  while  these  latter 
again  could  not  be  understood  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
rectilinear  figures,  which  are  obviously  reducible  to  triangles. 
The  study  of  lines,  then,  was  to  be  the  earliest  advance  achieved 
by  Greek  genius,  thanks  to  the  twofold  discovery  of  the  great 
Thaïes,  whose  name  will  ever  bo  associated  with  this  first  step 
in  geometrical  abstraction.  His  two  laws,  of  the  constancy  of 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  rectilinear  triangle,  and  of  the  pro- 
portionality of  the  sides  in  equi-angular  triangles,  must  he  re- 
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garded  as  closely  connected.  From  these  resulted  the  theory  of 
polygons,  and  even  the  outline  of  the  theory  of  the  circle,  as  a 
result  of  the  measurement  of  angles.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  second  law  might  not  have  been  derived  in  a  direct  way  from 
the  comparison  of  areas,  as  the  classical  proof  of  it  soon  showed. 
But  in  point  of  £B.ot  it  was  originally  a  consequence  of  the  first 
law,  which  would  immediately  explain  the  properties  of  parallel 
lines,  up  io  that  time  known  only  in  a  purely  inductive  manner. 

The  importance  of  this  fundamental  advance  induces  me  gJ^'JJJI 
here  to  point  out  its  probable  connection  with  the  general  body 
of  previously  existent  notions,  by  showing  that  the  method  of 
areas,  employed  in  a  somewhat  exceptional  way,  is  sufficient  to 
lead  easily  to  the  chief  theorem  of  Thaïes.  That  theorem  su1> 
stantially  is,  that  any  given  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
angles  formed  by  any  transversal  with  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
given  angle  and  the  other  side  produced.  Now,  measuring  each 
angle  by  the  infinite  area  ijb  includes,  this  relation  is  evident,  if 
we  substitute  for  the  first  of  the  two  latter  angles  its  opposite, 
and  if,  in  the  case  of  the  second,  we  neglect  the  area  of  the 
triangle.  This  last  process  logically  offers  the  advantage  of 
introducing  from  the  very  outlet  of  abstract  geometry  the 
essential  principle  of  the  infinitesimal  method,  that  is  to  say, 
the  power  of  mutual  substitution  of  any  magnltades  whose 
difference  is  infinitely  small  compared  with  the  magnitudes 
themselves.  Although  the  filiation  I  am  suggesting  must,  for 
want  of  documentary  proof,  remain  conjectural,  it  was  of  con^ 
sequence  to  the  philosophy  of  history  to  frame  a  clear  idea  of 
the  special  connection  between  Q-reek  speculation  and  its  Theo^ 
cratic  foundation* 

Thus  at  last  arose  the  principal  department  of  geometry,  Heivfomad 
which,  from  its  logical  properties  and  scientific  bearings,  will  °°*^* 

ever  predominate  over  the  two  other  parts.  Thenceforth  it  was 
continuously  cultivated,  and  so  the  spontaneous  institution  of 
Space  (i.  397)  came  to  be  developed  systematically.  The  use 
of  this  conception  was  to  enable  us  to  consider  exteusion  in  the 
abstract,  apart  from  concrete  cases  ;  but  up  to  this  time  it  had 
remained  indistinct,  for  want  of  that  effective  application  of  the 
institution,  which  the  study  of  lines  demanded.  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  impulse  given  by  geometry  was  chiefly 
shown  in  the  renovation  that  Thaïes  worked  by  its  aid  in  the 
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whole  bodj  of  AitioooiBy,  s  foiaiee  that  will  erer  he  indebted 
to  him  lor  ite  leeond  onthematicil  oonstitiitiaii. 

Its  fini,  or  theooatie,  eontdtotioD,  as  I  have  diown  in  the 
preeediog  chapter  (p.  184),  waa  eanntialfy  diaiacteriaed  hgr  the 
emplçjment  of  mechanitim  adapted  for  lepfcaentiiigthoaeiiiafe* 
meiita  of  the  heareiif  whieh  first  attract  man's  attention.  How- 
erer  mde  sodi  a  method,  which  at  present  is  midenrafaiedy  woidd 
remain,  it  was  none  theless  truly  scientific;  for  it  was  the  resnh 
of  systonatic  conceptions,  and  it  gare  rational  prerisions,  though 
hoth  one  and  the  other  were  wanting  in  esactneas.  The  Gredn 
regenerated  this  theocratic  constitution  of  astroncnny  in  the  first 
place,  by  sabstituting  constructions  on  a  |dane  surfiue  for  con» 
structions  in  relief^  diagrams  thenceforth  replacing  Tnechanîcal 
apparatus,  though  the  latter  were  never  altogether  discarded* 
Thai  substitution,  however,  only  became  possible  after  an 
effective  study  of  linear  systems,  pursued  even  till  a  firrt  con» 
oeption  had  been  formed  of  the  relations,  whether  angular  or 
spherical,  between  three  straight  lines  which  form  different 
planes  around  a  given  point.  It  was  in  this  wtfy  that  Thaïes 
and  his  school,  at  that  early  date,  constituted  Oreek  astronomy, 
which  throughout  continued  to  rest  on  graphic  methods.  The 
employment  of  calculation,  the  last  stage  in  the  formation  of 
astronomical  science,  though  instituted  by  Hipparchus,  could 
not  occupy  the  first  rank  until  modem  times. 

But,  save  in  regard  to  the  diurnal  motion,  celestial  science 

continued  unsatis£Etctory  during  this  second  logical  phase.    The 

rest  of  its  investigations  remained  empirical  or  confused*    The 

fundamental  movements  of  the  heavens,  however,  became  better 

understood  as  the   substitution  of  diagrams  for  mechanism 

rendered  determinations  both  easier  and  more  precise.    Local 

variations,  at  all  events  in  respect  of  latitude^  thenceforward 

grew  clearly  discernible»  owing  to  the  tolerably  extended  range 

Be  âneo-      of  Ghreek  exploration.    A  general  comparison  of  those  variations 

rStyStbt   enabled  the  geometric  mind  even  tiius  early  to  discover  the 

'^'^         double  law,  which  proclaimed  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth 

and  the  convergence  of  vertical  lines*    Although  that  decisive 

advance  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  school  of  Alexandria,  I 

do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  as  fax  back  as  the  time  of  Thaïes* 

The  reaction  which  it  exercised  on  general  thought  must  have 

produced  in  this  father  of  philosophy  the  first  awakening  of 

systematic  Belativity,  tho  principle  of  which  was  established 
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permanently  in  reference  to  such  phenomena  asweremiiversally 
known.  Nevertheless  the  influence,  mainly  positive  but  also 
negative,  of  that  change  could  not  fully  tell  until  complemente(i 
by  the  Alexandrian  theory  of  the  earth's  annual  motion,  which 
will  be  considered  further  on. 

In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  first  rise  of  abstract  science,  Omietry 
I  must  note  as  a  main  point  the  extension  of  Algebra.  I  have  toouiocai- 
already  shown  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  147)  how  much  more 
emphatically  it  long  bore  the  mark  of  its  geometrical  than  of 
its  arithmetical  parentage,  though  the  latter  rightly  prepon- 
derated in  the  end.  The  real  character  of  algebraic  logic 
first  came  out  in  the  discovery  made  by  the  theocrats  of  the 
precise  relations  between  rectilinear  areas.  But  it  would  be 
more  especially  developed  when,  from  the  very  outset  of  Ghreek 
speculation,  abstract  geometry  caused  the  study  of  lines  to 
prevail.  Of  the  two  conditions  peculiar  to  algebraic  magni- 
tudes, their  indeterminateness  in  value  has  a  more  important 
influence  in  constituting  their  true  generality  than  their  being 
abstract  in  kind  has.  Now  this  indeterminateness  is  spon- 
taneous in  geometry,  where  the  intervention  of  numbers  is 
simply  an  artifice  for  measuring  results*  Prolonged  eflbrts  are 
needed,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  adequately  to  generalise  arith- 
metical magnitudes  ;  for  when  so  generalised  they  seem  desti- 
tute of  all  support,  although  this  higher  degree  of  abstraction 
is  better  adapted  to  the  higher  developements  of  mathematical 
reasoning,  the  deductions  of  which  it  simplifies. 

The  two  laws  of  angles  and  lines  discovered  by  the  founder 
of  Greek  science  spontaneously  concurred  in  developing  in  a 
decisive  manner  the  geometrical  basis  from  which  algebra  arose. 
For  the  first  theorem  of  Thaïes  in  a  direct  manner  establishes 
an  equation  properly  so  called,  while  the  second  institutes  a 
proportion.  It  is  true  the  theocratic  law  of  the  three  squares 
had  already  furnished  the  geometrical  type  of  equations.  But 
by  discovering  an  analogous,  simpler,  equally  efficient,  and  more 
usual  relation  between  angles,  the  human  mind  would  better 
generalise  the  equational  method  of  reasoning,  which  thence- 
forth became  susceptible  of  application  to  all  magnitudes  what- 
ever. Yet  despite  its  natural  superiority,  that  first  form  of 
abstract  deduction  could  not  find  a  decisive  field  of  exercise  in 
geometry,  until  the  theorem  of  Hipparchus  had  founded  trigo- 
nometry (p.  271).    It  was  more  especially  the  second  mode. 
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theo^  àOxit  ïetê  gmpfa  and  more  raÉricted,  wliick  iHuted 
fierriii]  to  the  logieal  derek^Mmeot  of  ancient  geomeCzy.  Hie 
mdeot  geometer!,  in  fi^t,  managed  to  defdope  the  Theofj  of 
Propcgtiopfaf  the  fimthennoe  of  their  theoretk  dednctioni  ftr 
moie  than  we  now  imagine^ 

Such  wai  the  fiiat  ziaeof  abatiaet  edeooe  effected  by  the 
GredLMf  and  ff  ntiaHy  instituted  by  Thaïes  and  his  adiooL  I 
am  eompeUed  to  exclude  Pythagoras  and  his  discx|des  finam  a 
share  in  it,  profoundly  as  I  renerate  that  eminent  jdiilosopher. 
His  true  influence  I  shall  soon  hare  occasion  to  omsider  in 
directly  judging  of  the  general  reaction  of  scientific  culture  on 
the  unirersal  synthesis.  But  such  an  inquiry  will  be  m<xe 
opportune  when  I  am  in  a  position  to  review  that  culture  as  a 
whole,  by  taking  into  account  the  impuke  derived  fix>m  Archi« 
medes  and  Hipparchus,  as  well  as  that  due  to  Thaïes.  Though 
Pjtbagoras  may  have  discovered  the  law  of  the  three  squares 
for  himself^  theocratic  thinkers  had  long  before  his  time  arrived 
at  it  by  the  direct  comparison  of  areas. 
jhtiMwoi  The  only  way  in  which  he  might  have  claimed  credit  in  the 
sqiMTw  WW  matter  would  have  been  by  re-discovering  ihe  law  deductively 
as  a  linear  relation  from  the  second  theorem  of  Thaïes.  Now 
we  have  no  indication  that  he  actually  accomplished  that  de» 
duction,  though  it  did  not  transcend  his  logical  power.  The 
supposition  that  the  Brahmins  received  this  great  law  from  him 
is  as  theoretically  absurd  as  it  is  historically  inaccurate.  In 
vain  is  it  made  to  rest  on  the  analogy  drawn  from  the  commua 
nication  made  by  Thaïes  to  the  Egyptian  theocrats,  who  before 
he  visited  them  knew  not  how  to  determine  the  height  of  their 
pyramids  by  the  length  of  the  shadows  cast.  This  resemblanoe 
is  purely  superficial,  since  it  overlooks  the  distinction  between 
the  geometry  of  areas,  the  only  form  cultivated  by  the  aneient 
priesthood,  and  that  of  lines,  which  it  was  reserved  for  Ghreek 
genius  to  evolve. 

For  the  sake  of  the  intellectual  glory  and  even  the  moral 
honour  of  the  noble  sacerdotal  castes,  it  was  incumbent  on  me 
to  make  this  historical  explanation.  Devoted  as  they  were  to 
their  social  mission,  and  undisturbed  by  theoretical  doubts^  they 
were  unable  to  develope  adequately  the  speculative  capacity  of 
which  otherwise  their  synthetic  genius  would  have  admitted* 
Standing  alone,  as  I  do,  at  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
can  be  judged,  it  behoves  me  scrupulously  to  guard  the  integrity 
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of  tlitir  ideiitiâo  domain,  irbiob  hai  been  unjuBtly  curtailed  in 
favour  of  a  pbilofopbenrho  would  bimielf  hare  repudiated  tuoh 
a  spoliation.  Tbe  illenoe  of  all  the  anoienta  regarditig  the  linear 
demoDBtratlon  of  the  law  of  the  three  aquarea  would,  if  need 
were,  auffioe  to  confirm  the  tbeooratlo  origin  of  a  theorem  in 
wbiob  we  itlll  traoe  the  particular  bent  of  mind  that  first  led 
to  its  dlBoovery. 

Haviag;  thus  characterised  the  first  steps  of  Greek  science  q»  Kuvab. 
in  MathematioB  and  Astronomy,  I  must  now  consider  its  enoy-  toVwiif 
olopedio  reaotion  on  the  varioui  Idnda  of  higher  speoulatioc  aDdiM». 
then  Inacoeaaible  to  rational  positlvity.    Aa  that  reaotion  had  IS^b^ 
always  something  to  do  with  tbe  rain  attempts  made  to  oon- 
stniot  an  Objective  'Synthesis,  It  will  be  necesiary  first  to 
explain  the  two  general  impulses  by  whloh  those  abortive  ex- 
periments were  determined. 

Abstract  Science  bad  by  this  time  been  developed  enough  lubn». 
to  render  truly  phlloaophic  mlnda  aware  of  ita  utter  incom-  ms^^** 
patibillty  with  aU  forms  of  I'heology.    From  the  logical  point  £SS«tUi 
of  view  thla  oonfilct  waa  eapedally  marked,  owing  to  the  de*  ^^*<*''''- 
cisive  contrast  between  the  completenesa  of  geometric  con- 
viotioni  and  the  uncerteiDty  of  theological  opiniona.    Though 
their  antagoniam  waa  lesa  perceptible  in  regard  to  dootrine 
than  to  method,  the  growth  of  rational  previaion  in  astronomy 
no  longer  allowed  of  an  adequate  reconoiliation  in  the  minds  of 
firee-thinkers  between  natural  Lawi  and  divine  Wills. 

This  negative  tendency  of  the  first  acientiâo  movement  soon  somapui». 
oarried  away  philosophera  in  the  direction  of  Monotheism,  which,  ^?to 
from  motives  social  rather  than  intelleotual,  had  long  aecretly  Jlumî^^' 
prevailed  with  the  aaoerdotal  caatea.    Thua  reduced  and  con-  fo^^*° 
centrated,  Theologiam  waa  better  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  ^^n 
developement  of  real  knowledge.    NevertheleHs,  there  were  ^f""' 
thinkers  who,  without  renouncing  the  problem  of  the  Abso- 
lute, attempted  to  substitute  blind  for  intelligent  Ganses,  for 
which  pnipoae  they  atrove  to  institute  a  purely  Objective  Syn- 
thesia. 

Xow  the  same  scientific  impulse  which  originated  this  third  That  uom 
form  of  Caueality  aeemed  alao  to  provide  it  with  a  anfficieot  Sfupb^."' 
basis  to  rest  on,  by  means  of  a  complete  geneialisation  of  the  Stj?""' 
conceptions  already  current  with  regard  to  numbers  and  forme. 
But  80  premature  an  effort  to  emerge  from  Theologism  could 
lead  no  farther  than  to  a  provisional  substitution  of  Entiti 
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Imtoù 


fer  DiTixdtMi^  the  fooer  hfomiig  iiwitfd  ^riià  the 
Mtitnbuim  dexàeà  to  the  lettec  Tlie  fret  is  tbtt  the 
vâzA  ean  sroid  C&oie  atâj  br  wteepàng  Lev,  and  the  eymhfôr 
establijhniaat  of  Lew  waf  at  that  time  jet  fiir  difram.  Thoog^ 
tbaologieal  caosali^  waa  as  a  doetcne  inCezior  to  frwhiit 
eajuaalit J,  it  t^ererthelesi  had  the  rirtoe  of  remaining  in  harmfj 
with  the  fandamental  fpirit  of  the  abeolute  phikec^j,  bj  ttill 
explaining  the  world  on  principles  borrowed  from  the  hmnan 
type*  Metapbjsical  caosalit j  does  not  deaerre  compaiiwm  with 
its  two  predecessors,  on  acoonnt  of  its  radical  inocmsisteocy  in 
pfiTfoing  the  problem  of  Origins  and  Final  Caises,  while  r^ 
jecting  the  onlj  solution  which  it  admits  ;  not  pereeiTing  that 
the  rery  notion  of  a  blind  cause  implies  a  contradicticHi  in 
terms  (p.  75). 

In  characterising  these  vain  efforts  of  philosophic  |Ride  I 
Skt^onS^*  must  for  the  present  place  myself  at  the  Greek  point  of  xiew, 
JwSS^  always  limited  to  an  intellectual  coordination.  Bat  when, 
after  having  considered  the  scientific  evolution,  I  c<mclade  tlds 
chapter  by  a  general  judgment  of  the  Greek  Elaboration,  it 
will  be  made  clear  that  every  purely  partial  synthesis,  from  its 
failure  to  recognise  the  indivisibility  of  the  human  problem, 
must  of  necesfdty  break  down  (p.  277).  And  to  complete  this 
speculative  examination  of  such  an  undertaking,  I  have  to  prove 
that  even  assuming  it  to  have  been  possible  and  proper,  ita 
Bcientific  basis  was  wholly  inadequate. 

However  great  was  the  synthetic  power  attributed  in  those 

mwm  oaij     ^7^  ^  ^^^  mathematical  laws  by  which  it  was  sought  to  ex- 

%^!Sx(i^  plain  all  things,  that  domain  was  manifestly  still  too  imperfectly 

ikS^i^of.  cultivated  for  the  demands  made  upon  it.     The  two  classes  àl 

wSHj^i^  conceptions  wherewith  it  dealt,  remained  essentially  incoherent 

Jf^^'ll^     until  by  the  establishment  of  General  Geometry  they  became 

wAoUoff.       permanently  bound  up  together.    Now  this  far-distant  advance 

involved  the  separate  developement  of  Algebra,  which  had,  as 

yet,  no  existence  apart  from  that  of  its  two  spontaneous  sources. 

Lastly,  the  final  element  of  mathematical  science  was  still 

entirely  absent  for  lack  of  any  abstract  conception  of  Motion  or 

even  of  Equilibrium.    This  third  gap  was  the  more  fatal  to 

the  direct  construction  of  an  objective  synthesis  inasmuch  as 

national  Mechanics  necessarily  constitute  the  principal  link 

between  the  domain  of  Mathematics  and  the  whole  field  of 

Natural  Philosophy. 
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All  thaaa  ipeoial  and  general  groonds  tooonnt  lo  foll^  for  omm*- 
tbe  utter  vortUeasneu  of  Greek  e£Forts  at  SyntheBii,  ttuit  I  i^£^^ 
need  not  itop  to  examine  those  attempta  mote  closely.  Impo-  oajj^uMti 
tent  in  regard  to  the  External  World,  they  would  yet  more  o*i  mgtin 
■ignally  fail  vhere  ^e  study  of  the  Human  Order  was  oon- 
oemed,  a  Bubject  irholly  alien  to  every  absolute  philosophy 
and  necessarily  reserred  for  the  relatire  philosophy.  But  these 
Tain  atrivingB  of  the  metaphysical  spirit  procured  for  the 
positive  spirit  a  generality  of  which  in  itself  it  was  as  yet 
incapable  (pp.  31,  32),  and  which,  though  purely  transitory, 
enabled  it  in  virtue  of  its  reality  to  give  rise  in  every  direoticn 
to  fertile  suggestions,  adapted  for  the  guidance  of  future  efforts. 
The  insufficiency  of  these  inductive  and  deductive  foundations 
did  not  prevent  true  thinkers  from  availing  themselves  of  theii 
synthetic  power,  and  so  arriving  at  important  conclusions  which, 
tiiougb  natundly  fragmentary,  had  a  decisive  and  most  valuable 
influence  on  method  and  even  on  science.  These  conclusions 
were  the  only  valuable  results  of  the  series  of  radically  unsoimd 
attempts  to  found  a  Synthesis.  But  if  the  main  end  of  their 
authors  was  a  bilure,  the  accessory  results  will  always  remain 
an  illustration  of  the  theorgtic  soperiority  of  generality  even 
when  most  imperfect,  over  pure  speciality.  It  is  these  results 
which  I  am  now  to  estimate. 

The  first  philosophic  inspiration  due  to  the  encyclopedic  Bweticnaa 
reaction  of  Oreek  science  consists  in  the  decisive  establishment  smooiitni 
of  the  Corpuscular  hypothesis.    Putting  aside  all  the  disputes  aiobIo 
about  its  objective  character,  that  luminous  cODception  should 
be  regarded  as  essentially  subjective — a  logical  artifice  for 
directing  our  general  speculations  concerning  matter,  as  was 
directly  explained  in  the  first  volume  of  this  treatise  (i.  421). 
The  Corpuscular  hypothesis  emanated  chiefiy  from  Democritus, 
the  primitive  impulse  towards  it  having  been  given  by  Thaïes. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Physics  properly  so-called  (p.  43),  it  hud 
the  philosophical  foundation  of  that  science,  whii^,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  gênerai  properties  of  matter,  has  to  substitute 
for  each  continuous  substance  a  discontinuous  system  of  similar 
particles. 

Secondly,  Aristotle's  principle  of  the  Plurality  of  Elements  Boction 
furnished  a  general  basis  to  Chemistry,  which  any  special  «r^'^t 
variations  in  the  number  of  bodies  reckoned  as  simple  can  ta'-^'"' 
never  affect.      Hie  original  ./our  elements  were  so  happily 
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selected  that  down  to  the  last  oentory  they  served  satisfiEMtorily 
to  guide  the  general  course  of  chemical  research  (i.  451).  Bat 
apart  from  this  the  principle  of  Plurality  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  ensure  the  birth  of  Chemistry,  a  science  which  could  not  arise 
so  long  as  earlier  beliefii  regarding  the  Unity  of  matter  were  in 
force.  A  false  importance  has  been  attached  to  metaphysical 
aberrations  concerning  numbers,  by  ascribing  to  their  influence 
the  conception  of  the  chemical  quatemity.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  such  a  frivolous  explanation,  where  the  direct  and 
rational  one  is  so  obvious.  In  seeking  how  far  a  general  pre- 
disposition to  that  pregnant  idea  was  involved  in  previously 
contracted  habits  of  the  human  mind,  we  are  led  back  to  the 
universal  tendency  resulting  from  the  polytheistic  doctrine  of 
the  mutual  conv^bility  of  all  substances  (p.  149).  The  imme- 
diate an'd  unanimous  adoption  of  this  necessary  principle,  at 
once  objective  and  subjective,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fiust 
that,  though  of  Greek  imsbUuUon^  it  was  of  theocratic  origini. 
It  was  spontaneously  subordinated  to  the  Ciorpuscular  hypo- 
thesis, and  such  a  connection  must  have  facilitated  the  establish^ 
ment  and  dissemination  of  the  latter. 

Thus  did  the  first  developenient  of  abstract  science  in 
Mathematicè  and  Astronomy  lead  the  Greek  mind  to  institute 
the  two  philosophic  principles  requisite  for  the  ulterior  cultiva- 
tion of  the  two  higher  branches  of  Ciosmolbgy.  The  separation 
which  astrolatric  theocracy  had  already  established  between  the 
study  of  the  material  world  and  that  of  the  laws  of  vitality — 
investigations  always  confounded  under  Fetichism — ^thus  be- 
came complete.  The  general  foundation  so  laid  gave  some 
coherence  to  the  employment  of  entities  whose  function  it  was 
provisionally  to  turn  the  attention  of  theorists  in  the  direction 
of  chemical  and  physical  speculation,  though  the  rise  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  as  positive  sciences  was  still  far  from  possible. 
BMotionoo  ^^^  Fetichism  had  in  its  own  way  embraced  the  whole 
'^^'^"^^  field  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  the  older  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word  (p.  37),  the  higher  or  Biological  department  of  which 
would  therefore  also  call  forth  decisive  efibrts  on  the  part  of 
Greek  thinkers,  notwithstanding  itcT  greater  complexity  and  in- 
ferior preparation.  For  the  abstract  genius  necessarily  grasped 
in  a  systematic  way  whatever  the  concrete  instinct  had  spon- 
taneously sketched  out  without  allowing  itself  to  be  ruled  by 
those  divisions  that  were  subsequently  introduced,  and  which 
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were  inteaded  to  fiusilitate  the  progreea  of  the  Bciences,  and  not 
to  build  a  wall  of  Beparation  between  their  results.  The 
neoessary  incompetency  of  absolute  philosophy,  in  dealing  with 
the  Human  Order,  could  not  extend  to  the  Vital  Order,  for  the 
latter  long  remained  united,  in  that  philosophy,  with  the 
Material  Order. 

Thirdly  therefore  I  have  to  explain  how  the  incomparable  why]^- 
Aristotle  completed  the  provisional  formation  of  Natural  Philo-  Biology 
sc^hy  by  instituting  so  fiur  as  was  possible  the  systematic  study  of  wu  th«a 
Vitality.    To  seize  the  true  character  of  that  difficult  construe-  jJSmx»'* 
tion,  we  must  always  regard  it  as  restricted  to  Statical  Biology  S^bie^ 
(i.  622-4).    With  no  physico-chemical  science  then  possible,  tod  ^end 
and  in  the  total  absence  even  of  rational  mechanics,  it  would  ctntuy. 
be  absurd  to  expect  any  abstract  advance  in  Physiology,  beyond 
the  judicious  but  isolated  conclusions  of  which  the  genius  of 
Hippocrates  had  already  supplied  the  type.    Though  Aristotle 
sketched  out  the  general  conception  of  the   two  modes  of 
vitality,  yet  down  to  Bichat  that  primitive  division  between 
the  life  of  "ïtelation  and  the  life  of  Nutrition  (i.  484),  had  to 
remain  almost  barren  of  results,  for  want  of  the  objective  pre- 
liminary knowledge  that  alone  could  erect  it  into  the  funda^ 
mental  principle  of  dynamical  biology.    But  in  Anatomy  the 
main  conceptions  are  naturally  independent  of  such  preparation, 
save  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence,  and  come  within  direct 
grasp  of  the  inductive  spirit,  which  in  Aristotle's  case  was 
always  admirably  in  harmony  with  the  deductive  spirit. 

All  Statical  biology  rests  principally  on  two  closely  con-  Axiftooain- 
nected  institutions,  at  once  logical  and  scientific  :  the  compari-  tfoai  Bioiogy 
son  of  organs,  and  the  scale  of  life.    Now  Aristotle  adequately  ^^'^'^^'^^ 
sketched  out  both  one  and  the  other,  by  means  of  certain 
decisive  conceptions  with  which  all  anatomic  speculation  will 
always  be  connected. 

He  compared  organs  under  their  geometrical  aspect  alone,  ^^-^7»*^^ 
only  connecting  them  so  far  as  the  differences  between  them  motS^' 
related  solely  to  position,  form,  or  even  size.  But  this  first 
mode  of  comparison,  which  dealt  only  with  undeniable  rela- 
tions, gave  rise  to  subsequent  comparisons  of  a  profounder 
and  more  general  kind,  that  could  not  have  been  made  with 
requisite  clearness  and  accuracy  at  an  earlier  stage.  To 
Aristotle  then  is  due  the  institution  of  the  admirable  series 
of  anatomic  relations  which  by  judicious  graduation  have, 
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nnce  Bièhat^  tended  to  link  together  all  the  diffiaratit  paitB  of 
every  organism. 

From  these  analytical  comparisons  of  organs  he  in  due 
course  rose  to  synthetical  comparisons  of  the  entire  struotures 
of  different  organisms.  Here  he  furnished  the  dedsive  type  of 
Comparative  Logic  (L  528,  PhiL  Poe.  iii.  445),  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  the  coordination  as  to  the  construction  of  groups.  Thus 
began  that  vast  classification  which  from  Aristotle  to  Blainville 
has  been  gradually  systematised,  and  lias  aimed  at  bringing  all 
living  beings  within  one  hierarchy.  All  that  it  now  wants  is  a 
concentration  from  the  subjective  point  of  view  (i.  530),  and  an 
exclusion  of  useless  or  diseontinuous  terms  from  the  series. 

In  this  way  did  the  spirit  of  abstraction  bring  under  system- 
atic cultivation  the  whole  primitive  domain  of  concrete  spe- 
culation which  the  fundamental  Fetichism,  from  its  nature, 
always  restricted  to  the  external  order,  whether  in  the  organic 
or  the  inorganic  world.  But  Polytheism  had  in  its  own  way 
completed  the  field  of  speculation,  which  the  spontaneous  reason 
of  man  thus  covered,  by  including  within  it  the  Human  Order. 
And  though  it  was  impossible  for  polytheistic  doctrine  ever  to 
become  so  satisfactory  with  respect  to  that  Order  as  fetiohist 
doctrine  had  been  in  its  special  province,  still  it  sufficed  for 
sketching  out  the  general  speculations  r^farding  tKe  noblest  of 
all  phenomena,  to  which  practical  life  was  of  course  everywhere 
drawing  attention.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  its  illusory  cha- 
racter, the  polytheistic  explanation  of  the  Human  Order  could 
apply  only  to  the  individual,  without  embracing  the  society 
wUdi  dominates  him.  For  the  theological  spirit  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  individualist,  and  cannot  conceive  of  collective 
phenpmena  except  as  resulting  from  individual  agencies.  Its 
nature  incapacitates  it  from  framing  a  theory  to  interpret  the 
gradual  results  of  the  reaction  of  individuals,  and  still  less 
that  of  generations.  Though  Theocracy  was  early  led  by  its 
practical  mission  to  form  certain  rational  inductions  concerning 
Feeling  and  Intellect»  it  never  rose  above  purely  empirical 
views  with  regard  to  Social  Activity. 

The  Oreek  situation,  by  spontaneously  releasing  abstract 
thought  from  every  obligation  of  a  concrete  kind,  left  it  free  to 
extend  even  to  this  last  field  of  positive  investigation,  to  which 
the  whole  study  of  the  Human  Order  was  necessarily  subordi* 
nate.    Emancipated  alike  from  the  pressure  of  a 
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gime  and  from  sacerdotal  disoipliDe,  speculative  inquiiy  in  this 
field  could  not  be  restrained  by  Theologism,  from  which  it 
tended  to  emerge  completely,  owing  to  the  continuous  joint 
action  of  the  other  scientific  influences.  But  the  pressure  of 
its  metaphysical  principles  still  remained,  since  the  doctrine  of 
entities,  by  its  source,  and  even  in  practical  application,  was 
quite  as  personal  as  that  of  divinities.  Law  alone,  in  virtue 
of  its  reality,  has  the  power  to  coordinate  phenomena  of  every 
description — consequently  also  collective  phenomena,  to  which 
Cause  was  never  adapted.  To  him  who  was  the  most  system- 
atic precursor  of  Positivism  belongs  exclusively  the  credit  of 
having  impelled  the  liberated  Oreek  mind  to  take  firm  posses- 
sion of  this  highest  domain  of  abstract  thought. 

Still  the  Dynamical  study  of  Sociality  remained  more  pro-  whyDy- 
foundly  inaccessible  to  the  genius  of  Aristotle,  than  was  even  doioffy  wm 
the  Dynamical  study  of  Vitality,  which  latter,  be  it  remem-  libia. 
bered,  should  have  paved  the  way  for  it.    Not  only  is  the 
cooperation  of  successive  generations,  though  more  important, 
always  less  discernible  than  the  simultaneous  cooperation  of 
individuals,  but  it  had  not  at  that  time  developed  sufficiently 
to  afford  materials  for  determinate  meditations.     And  if  the 
Greek  mind  had  been  willing  to  extend  its  social  contempla- 
tions beyond  its  own  nationality  and  even  beyond  the  bounds 
of  military  Polytheism,  it  would  have  found  its  expansion  in 
the  field  of  dynamics  cramped  by  the  apparent  immobility  of 
Fetichism  and  Theocracy. 

Restricted  thus  of  necessity  to  statical  Sociology,  Aristotle,  Aristoua 
as  was  shown  in  the  foregoing  volume  (ii.  234),  became  the  stauoiaso- 
real  founder  of  that  science.     It  is  to  me  the  most  marvellous  xno^  mar. 
portion  of  his  vast  work,  because  it  was  less  indebted  to  pre-  his  achiAre- 
vious  preparation  and  more  decisive  than  any  other.  No  doctrine 
of  negation  was  so  qualified  to  extricate  the  human  mind  from 
all  theology  as  that  positive  construction  whereby  the  scien- 
tific spirit  claimed  for  ever  as  its  own  the  sole  domain  from 
which  the  theological  principle  was  shut  out.     This  creation 
of  Statical  Sociology,  directly  connected  as  it  was  with  the 
rational  outlines  of  Mental  and  even  of  Moral  investigations, 
affords  the  crowning  proof  of  a  synthetic  power  that  will  never 
perhaps  be  surpassed.    Although  Aristotle's  noble  simplicity  in 
not  parading  his  mathematical  knowledge  contrasts  strongly 
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with  the  puerile  affectation  of  his  go-called  master,  all  his 
writings  testify  how  this  encyclopedic  genius  had  prepared  for 
liis  career  by  a  mathematical  training.  This  is  seen  in  the 
liappy  lu^e  to  wliich  lie  often  turns  numerical  and  geometrical 
conceptions.  His  sense  moreover  of  the  immense  gap  existing 
in  relation  to  Motion  was  so  strong  that  he  attempted  to  supply 
it  by  instituting  a  mathematical  law  conceiiiin/^  the  fall  of 
bodies.  The  unsoundness  of  liis  hypothesis  which  makos  the 
velocity  proportional  to  the  space  was  not  susceptible  of  de- 
tection imtil  two  centuries  ago,  and  cannot  detract  from  the 
incomparable  completeness  of  this  thinker,  who  was  as  great 
a  savant  as  he  was  a  philosopher. 

He  was  so  feur  above  the  rest  of  the  ancients,  that  his 
principal  conceptions — though  their  force  was  always  felt  at 
once — could  never  be  rated  at  their  full  value  till  long  after- 
wards, according  as  tlie  departments  of  speculation  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged  were  successively  invaded  by  the 
positive  spirit.  His  chemical  doctrine  was  not  appreciated 
till  the  third  phase  of  the  Middle  Age,  when,  under  the  potent 
impulse  of  free  industry,  the  transmutation  of  material  sub- 
stances began  seriously  to  engage  the  attention  of  specu- 
lative thinkers.  In  like  manner,  it  was  only  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  had  become  possible  for  Biological  philo- 
sophy to  rise  definitely,  that  the  vahre  of  his  twofold  anatomic 
construction  could  be  fully  realised.  F'inally,  of  tlie  work  he 
accomplished  in  laying  tlie  foundation  of  Social  Statics  we  are 
but  now  beginning  to  judge  aright,  in  proportion  as  we  learn 
to  perceive  its  necessary  relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  posi- 
tive Sociology  whereon  depends  the  systematic  regeneration  of 
the  West.  All  thinkers  sliould  draw  profound  encouixigement 
from  the  knowledge  that  their  common  father  did  not  receive  true 
recognition  till  after  tbe  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries,  a  period 
which,  in  tlie  life  of  the  Great  liein;^,  v.ill  count  but  as  a  mere 
prelude  to  his  eternal  apotheosis. 

In  my  second  volume  (ii.  243)  I  have  explained  the  bear- 
ing and  reality  of  the  principle  of  cooperation  on  which 
Aristotle  based  Social  Statics.  It  now  devolves  on  me  to  com- 
plete and  systematise  it  in  order  to  combine  dynamical  witli 
statical  Sociology.  As  to  the  positive  study  of  the  human 
understanding,  it  was  sketched  out  when  this  prince  of  philo- 
sophers proclaimed  the  necessary  subordination  of  our  subjective 
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constructions  to  the  objective  materials  out  of  ivhich  they  are 
built  (p.  15).  But  that  principle  was  more  difficult  of  ap- 
plication than  the  preceding  one  for  want  of  the  complement 
of  Leibnitz  and  the  systématisation  of  Kant.  Positivism  now 
puts  it  to  a  use  which  will  cause  men  more  and  more  to  feel  the 
profoundness  of  the  conception,  and  the  difficulties  that  stood  in 
its  way  in  an  age  of  sophistry. 

Although  the  Greek  mind,  for  all  its  affected  cultivation  of  Aiiitotie 
the  science  of  Morals,  was  utterly  incompetent  for  the  task,  parathê 
owing  to  an  insufficient  developement  of  Feeling  and  even  of  uonx 
Activity,  yet  the  preeminent  powers  of  Aristotle  enabled  him 
to  grasp  even  that  supreme  science.  From  his  luminous  con- 
ception upon  the  nature  of  the  virtues — each  of  which  he  re- 
gajxled  as  being  always  a  mean  between  two  opposite  vices, 
one  of  excess,  the  other  of  defect — was  to  spring  the  positive 
institution  of  theories  which  weigh  our  several  Affections  with  a 
view  to  regulate  our  conduct.  For  such  a  conception  implies 
both  the  plurality  of  our  propensities  and  the  necessary  con- 
sensus between  them,  the  twofold  basis  of  the  whole  science 
of  Morals.  Though  Aristotle  never  distinctly  enimciated  these 
two  conditions,  they  no  less  than  the  limitation  added  to  his 
intellectual  aphorism  by  Leibnitz  must  certainly  have  been 
present  to  his  mind.  Now  this  speculative  discovery,  which 
only  now  can  be  rightly  estimated,  was  at  that  time  the  sole 
real  conquest  made  by  the  genius  of  abstraction  in  the  prin- 
cipal domain  of  human  thought.  For  the  ethical  views  of 
the  priests  had,  from  their  practical  character,  remained  too 
empirical  (p.  194). 

But  for  one  shorteoming  then,  the  Greek  mind  might  be  Fhno«>ph7 
said  to  have  initiated  the  complete  study  of  the  true  field  of  not  «sump. 
human  speculation.    What  was  still  wanting,  was  a  first  sketch  QnSL 
of  conceptions  directly  relating  to  the  study  of   Movementj 
whether  in  society  or  thought.    But  I  have  sufficiently  demon- 
strated the  impotence  coiomon  to  both  Ontologism  and  Theo- 
logism  in  regard  to  social  dynamics.    That  construction  was 
necessarily  reserved  for  Positivism  in  which  it  formed  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch. 

Hence  it  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  radical  imfitness  of  Batthqrin. 
the  Greeks  for  looking  at  history  philosophically.     There  the  tory,  the 
Romans  were  to  excel  them.    The  national  life  of  the  latter —  Fw  it. 
as  soon  as  their  destiny  had  become  fully  manifest — gave  them  a 
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better  chance  of  understanding  the  past,  though  they  never  rose 
to  a  really  theoretic  view  of  history.  In  that  field  the  ancients 
were  throughout  restricted  to  the  task  of  collecting  materials 
indispensable  to  modem  thinkers,  materials  however  which 
unfortunately  for  us  related  to  our  Western  ancestors  alone. 
Now  the  Greeks  worthily  commenced  that  long  work  of  pre- 
paration. It  was  literary  rather  than  scientific,  as  when 
Herodotus  described  their  principal  collective  resistance,  or  even 
when  Thucydides  depicted  the  deplorable  conflict  which  ensued. 
Though  these  two  noble  historians  do  not  indeed  exemplify  the 
true  character  of  the  theorician,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  them  together  with  their  Soman  successors  among  the 
philosophers  entitled  to  lasting  gratitude.  For  without  any 
affectation  of  being  systematic,  their  spontaneous  intuitions, 
however  unmethodical  and  limited  in  scope,  prove  that  they 
reflected  more  about  social  phenomena  than  the  majority  of 
those  who,  among  ancients  or  modems,  have  been  specially 
denoted  thinkers.  Therefore  the  credit  of  having  instituted 
this  important  preparation  belongs  to  the  Greeks.  The  cha- 
racteristic independence  of  their  minds,  a  result  of  the  general 
conditions  of  their  environment,  was  calculated  to  admit  of, 
and  even  to  call  forth,  an  examination  of  history  which  in  the 
theocratic  ei'a  would  not  have  been  possible.  The  priestly  rulers 
pronounced  personal  judgments  as  to  political  chiefs  intended 
for  a  particular  section  of  the  public,  but  they  could  not  pro- 
duce any  popular  exposition  of  the  succession  of  social  events. 
(8)  sdentiflo  Such  then  is  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  the  principal 
^mS^IlSi.  portion  of  the  Greek  evolution.  The  theoricians  to  whom  it  is 
pp.3£^s77.  due,  at  once  savants  and  philosophers,  ever  strove  to  unite 
reality  of  view  with  generality  of  conception.  But  the  very 
Gx«ek  huo.  success  with  which  they  performed  a  work  so  worthily  begun 
î^h^Aris-*  by  Thaïes  and  finally  personified  in  Aristotle,  was  to  excite  a 
Hatbema.  profouud  divisiou  amoug  their  apparent  disciples.  Of  this 
A«tronomy  I  havc  yet  to  speak  in  order  to  complete  and  correct  the 
ppogi^  °  account  of  Condorcet.*  The  philosopliy  special  to  Greece  really 
ended  with  Aristotle.  After  him  there  came  a  line  of  mere 
rhetoricians  or  simple  commentators,  not  to  mention  the 
numerous  literary  mountebanks  bred  of  different  sects  which 
sprang  from  the  original  stock  of  Greek  Philosophy  but  added 
nothing  to  it.     Greek  Science,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  eyes  of 

>  Esquisse  des  Progrès  de  l'Esprit  Humain,  Cinquième  Epoque, 
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those  whom  the  narrow  specialism  now  prevalent  blinds  to  the 
previous  conquests  of  the  scientific  spirit,  seems  to  be  then  just 
beginning.  This  is  of  course  a  mischievous  exaggeration. 
Still  it  must  be  granted  that  the  discoveries  of  Archimedes, 
Apollonius,  and  Uipparchus  were  not  only  more  brilliant  and 
numerous  than  those  of  their  common  father  Thaïes,  but  also 
of  greater  consequence  to  the  whole  future  of  the  race. 

My  special  examination  of  the  encyclopedic  reaction  exerted  The  higher 
by  the  best  marked  developement  of  the  Abstract  genius,  has  fwied  fur- 

.  vhor  by  the 

just  proved  that  its  philosophic  influence  was  necessarily  ex-  Greeke»ft<r 
hausted  when  once  the  Greek  mind  had  sketched  out  all 
departments  of  the  theoretic  hierarchy  then  accessible.  There 
remained,  thenceforth,  for  Ontology  no  appropriate  field  except 
the  speculative  dreams  and  social  Utopias  produced  in  an  ever 
thickening  crop  by  a  too  hasty  impulse  towards  Monotheism, 
which  I  described  below  as  being  incompatible,  until  it  re- 
ceived the  practical  impulse  of  Home,  with  anything  higher 
than  mere  literary  work.  But  Science — though  unable  as  yet 
to  advance  beyond  the  domain  of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
— succeeded  in  wonderfully  enlarging  this  twofold  field,  too 
circumscribed  though  it  was.  This  it  did  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  decisive  though  partial  relations  which  united  it  per- 
manently to  the  whole  system  of  abstract  inquiry.  The 
continued  working  out  of  these  encyclopedic  links  had  every- 
where made  it  manifest  how  much  more  complete  they  would 
have  been,  had  their  scientific  basis  been  laid  more  deeply  in 
these  fundamental  studies,  which  were  as  necessary  for  doctrine 
as  for  method.  Everything  pointed  then  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  domain.  The  same  considerations  which  made  manifest 
its  importance  also  revealed  the  threefold  imperfection  I  have 
already  set  forth  (p.  254). 

And  thus  the  true  philosophers  came  to  be  succeeded  by  Nobiephiio- 
theoricians  still  more  abstract,  who,  under  the  simple  and  now  ^frit?f  the 
so  justly  discredited  n^me  of  savante,  were  to  construct  the  «daiS^nd 
objective  basis  of  a  sound  philosophy,  though  that  philosophy  men.^^ 
itself  was  denied  to  the  ancient  world.     But  the  increasing  ex- 
clusiveness  with  which  the  worthy  organs  of  this  construction 
devoted  themselves  to  their  special  work  never  prevented  them 
from  feeling  that  the  general  purpose  of  all  their  researches  was 
to  prepare  for  mankind  a  regeneration  of  an  intellectual  and 
even  of  a  social  nature.    The  noble  synthetic  aspirations  which 
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ipontaneotiflj  prompted  their  leal  ton  analytit,  hare  only  oome 
to  an  entire  end  under  the  academical  anarchy  of  the  preeent 
century,  and  at  the  yery  time  which  the  whole  oonne  of  hmnaa 
developement  had  aitigned  for  their  lyitematic  reaUMtion. 
'S^ùFSè'        Thenceforward  partly  owinff  to  antipathy,  partly  to  im* 
■ta^ioBf  potence,  metaphyncal  speoolation  became  detached  from  the 
MSdSzvei  *^^^^^  inyestigationii  which  alone  had  sustained  it,  and  being 
c«g^      thusreduced  to  its  inherent  hoUowness  became,  as  we  see  it  now, 
!%<«•        destitute  of  aU  theoretic  coherence.    But  in  that  day  there  yet 
remained  fi>r  it  a  last  Social  office  which  can  never  be  renewed 
now  that  Ontologism  has  grown  purely  subversive.    That  final 
organic  function  of  Ghreek  metaphysics  was  to  aid  in  instituting 
the  monotheistic  transition  by  making   common  cause  with 
Theobgy.    This  task  it  could  not  perform  save  at  the  cost  of 
becoming  intellectually   retrogressive.    Science,  on  the  con- 
trary, spontaneously  pursued  a  path  of  unbroken  progress,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  do  so  without  interference,  because,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  necessary  specialism,  it  long  remained  free  from 
all  tendency  to  negativism,  at  least  of  a  direct  and  voluntary  kind 
(p.  281).  This  is  the  Scientific  evolution,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  word,  which  I  must  now  consider,  in  order  to  furnish  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  whole  Greek  elaboration,  although  its 
reaction  upon  Philosophy  could  be  of  real  avail  only  to  the 
modem  synthesis. 
TbaHiiNiim        Before  directly  eyamining  that  intellectual  d^velopement, 
dru.  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  an  intervention  of  a  social  kind 

specially  intended  to  promote  it,  I  mean  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrated  Museum  of  Alexandria.  Far  more  to  science,  in 
TUAmji.  truth,  than  to  literature,  did  the  worthiest  of  Alexander's 
successors  consecrate  that  noble  establishment,  the  rise  of  which 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  deeply  the  previous  scien- 
tific movement  had  interested  the  Greek  people.  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy  were  already  especially  valued  as  being  indis- 
pensably bound  up  with  the  general  course  of  industrial  pro- 
gress, and  even  with  the  improvement,  which  had  become  very 
active,  of  military  operations. 

But  although  both  the  public  and  the  government  ever 
regarded  its  scientific  objects  as  of  first  importance,  the 
Alexandrian  Museum  nevertheless  soon  became  more  and  more 
invaded  by  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and  sophists,  and  did  not 
prove  of  much  use  to  the  true  savants.    Even  in  the  case  of 
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these  latter,  it  showed  greater  favour  to  industrious  mediocrities, 
than  to  original  thinkers,  therein  following  the  ordinary  tend- 
ency of  such  establishments.  To  Archimedes  and  Apollonius 
it  was  of  no  service  whatever,  and  the  principal  labours  of 
Hipparchus  were  accomplished  elsewhere,  so  that  this  institu- 
tion did  nothing  essential  for  the  three  great  constructions  of 
Greek  science.  But  it  very  much  facilitated  their  general 
diffusion,  both  by  a  continuous  course  of  instruction,  and  by 
preserving  the  results  obtained.  It  must  be  credited  too  with 
having  produced  some  respectable  savants^  of  the  second 
order,  among  whom  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy  are  most  pro- 
minent. 

The  real  utility  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  then,  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  metaphysical 
movement,  of  which  it  at  last*  became  the  principal  centre. 
Nevertheless  its  foundation  will  always  mark  the  separation 
between  the  two  scientific  evolutions  of  Greece,  as  being  a 
result  of  the  first,  and  an  auxiliary  of  the  second. 

The  latter,  however,  with  all  its  characteristic  features  had,  Eudoxtuthe 
strictly  speaking,  begun  a  generation  earlier  than  the  era  of  «nt  *oratit 
the  Museum,  oriainatinc:  with  a  much  undervalued  savanL  in  w°»f" 

-  -il  1  .   .  ,  ,  €<iuallyto 

whom  may  be  seen  the    normal  transition  between  the  two  Geometry 

uid  Attro- 

great  phases  of  scientific  theory,  each  of  which  comprised  about  n<»ny. 
three  centmies.  Though  in  no  way  a  philosopher,  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidus  was  the  last  theorician  who  embraced  every  form  of 
speculation  accessible  to  the  mathematical  spirit  with  equal 
success.  He  rendered  as  much  service  to  geometry  as  to 
astronomy  ;  while  soon  after  his  time  specialism  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  these  two  sciences  could  no  longer  in  any 
noteworthy  degree  be  improved  by  the  same  individuals.  In 
the  former,  Eudoxus  discovered  the  cubature  of  the  pyramid, 
which  led  to  that  of  polyhedrons  in  general,  and  enabled  him 
to  measure  not  only  cones  but  likewise  the  sphere,  in  terms 
at  least  of  its  surface,  the  quadratui*e  of  which  was  reserved  for 
the  genius  of  Archimedes.  Astronomy  is  indebted  to  Eudoxus 
for  the  exact  determination  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  fundamental  datum  of  the  whole  solar  theory. 

I  have  now  to  consider  the  double  scries  of  more  special  The  Mathê. 
efforts  which,  by   separating  the   two   elements   of  the   first  nmi  Astro- 
encyclopedic  couple,  adequately  developed  their  tme  character.  wcreAritto. 
Without    pretending  to  any  philosophic  tendency,   all  these  rip*--"'' 
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labocn  fpontaseoiidj  imdenpent  the 
flneoee  of  Aiiitode,  in  whom  the  wbole  of  the  prerioas 
ii&e  moremeztt  was  flwrmmpd  up.  Ardinnedet  and 
Hipparefaos  intrilectoâlly  eminated  from  Anstotley  as  did 
Leibnitz,  and  erenXevton,  from  DeKBitea.  The  other  adiook* 
Dot  exoepting  tho«  that  made  the  greateit  noise,  nerer  diaied 
in  the  £reat  identifie  diseoreries  the  reaction  of  which  on 


3Ietbodj  of  reasoning  was  thoroogUy  repugnant  to  them. 
The  hent  of  Plato's  talent — his  pompons  inscription  notwith 
standing  ' — ^was  jnst  as  emphatieally  anti-geometrical  as,  on  the 
contrary,  the  character  of  Aristotle's  genios  was  mathematieaL 
This  contrast  between  the  two  men  became  more  and  more 
marked  in  the  two  paths  of  q>eculation  of  which  thej  were  the 
respective  inaagarators. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  derelopement  of  abstract 
thought  a  conspicuous  place  will  always  belong  to  a  theoridan 
who,  though  devoid  of  originality,  is  yet  invested  with  a  certain 
historical  importance,  from  having  become  spontaneously  the 
type  of  this  field  of  positivity.  The  mere  ^ypearance  of  a  didactic 
treatise  on  geometry,  the  creditable  first  firuits  of  the  Alexandrian 
Museum,  suffidently  proves  both  the  definite  coherence  already 
attained  by  that  sdence,  and  the  general  esteem  in  which  it 
was  even  then  held.  But  the  plan  of  Euclid's  work  at  the 
same  time  indicates  what  serious  difficulties  true  thinkers  had 
to  contend  against,  forced  as  they  then  were  to  evolve  science 
in  the  midst  of  a  profoundly  sophistical  environment.  It  was 
in  order  to  protect  the  purity  of  geometrical  reasoning  from 
the  subtleties  of  the  dialecticians  that  this  estimable  teacher 
employed  those  too  minute  precautions,  the  irrational  imitation 
of  which  soon  grew  inexcusable.  A  more  eminent  man  indeed, 
might  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  case  without  damag- 
ing the  true  spirit  of  discoveries  the  natural  sequence  of  which 
it  was  at  that  time  easier  to  exhibit  than  to  disguise. 

The  second  evolution  of  Greek  geometry  is  mainly  com* 
posed  of  the  two  great  achievements  of  Archimedes  and  Apol- 
lonius. The  first  of  them  conformed  rather  to  the  earlier 
nature  of  geometrical  research.  The  other  tended  to  open  up 
a  new  order  of  speculation. 

During  its  first  evolution  the  theoretic  genius  had  more 
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particularly  striven  to  pursue  and  complete  the  labours  to  which  ]^^  ^ 
theocratic  wisdom  had  limited  itself,  namely,  the  measurement  9«ot»«^ 

'  •'  '  during  the 

of  eitension,  which,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  final  object  of  all  ^|^^^!^ 
geometry.  But  among  abstract  forms  those  only  had  been  con- 
sidered which  can  be  derived — and  that  with  tolerable  ease — 
from  the  two  elements  spontaneously  furnished  by  concrete  ob- 
servation, namely,  the  straight  line  and  the  circle.  Neverthe- 
less, the  ^tersection  of  the  surfaces  conceived  as  generated  in 
this  way  introduced,  towards  the  end  of  this  first  phase,  and 
without  going  beyond  the  range  of  plane  figures,  three  really  new 
curves,  essentially  different  from  one  another  notwithstanding 
their  common  origin.  These  curves  opened  up  that  inexhaust- 
ible field  of  geometrical  elements,  in  regard  to  which  subjective 
construction  long  precedes  objective  contemplation,  the  latter 
in  fact  being  in  the  majority  of  cases,  never  capable  of  realisa- 
tion. The  earliest  influence  of  these  new  curves  upon  theory 
was  to  extend  in  a  very  marked  manner  the  ancient  geometrical 
researches,  by  at  once  setting  new  problems  of  rectification, 
quadrature,  and  cubature,  many  of  which  will  ever  remain  in- 
soluble. 

It  was  in  regard  to  the  questions  of  measurement  thus  AroUmedef 
raised  for  the  five  simplest  lines  that  the  genius  of  Archimedes  pnregeome. 

_  ^  ten  onoient 

succeeded  in  admirably  developing  the  fundamental  scope  of  or  modem. 
Geometry.  It  must  indeed  not  be  forgotten  that  he  also  en- 
larged the  domain  of  the  science  by  establishing  the  theory  of 
the  Spiral,  and  what  is  more  by  advancing  beyond  the  range 
of  plane  curves  through  the  introduction  of  the  Helix.  Still  his 
characteristic  labours  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  measure- 
ment of  those  figures  whose  elements  result  from  the  various 
sections  of  the  ordinary  cone  by  a  plane.  In  rectifying  the 
Circle  and  quadrating  the  Sphere,  he  overcame  the  difficulties, 
which  at  that  time  were  presented  by  the  abstract  deduction 
in  the  former  case,  and  by  the  concrete  construction  in  the 
latter.^  The  second  problem  furnished  the  decisive  type  of 
the  transformations  peculiar  to  the  Infinitesimal  Method  for 
avoiding  the  natural  indeterminateness  of  the  final  limits.  In 
his  cubature  of  the  simplest  round  bodies  generated  by  the 
Parabola  and  the  Ellipse,  he  gave  superabundant  proofs  of  his 
genius  for  deduction,  though  without  striking  out  any  really 

>  Phil.  Pot.  i.  133.    SyntLèse  Sulijcctive,  pp.  302,  312. 
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new  path  for  the  Logic  of  Geometry.  Wholly  different  must 
be  the  estimate  formed  of  his  theory  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity, 
by  which  he  established  direct  relations  between  Geometry  and 
Mechanics. 

We  must  not,  however,  mistake  the  real  nature  of  this  con- 
ception, which,  though  originating  in  Statics,  is  essentially 
Geometrical  when  stripped  of  all  the  extraneous  attributes  with 
which  its  applications  to  the  study  of  motion  and  equilibrium 
still  invest  it  In  the  case  of  any  Geometrical  form  whatever, 
it  gives  rise  to  problems  necessarily  analogous  to  those  which 
residt  from  the  various  measurements  of  the  form.  The  labours 
of  Archimedes  taken  as  a  whole  render  such  an  analogy  at  once 
perceptible,  whence  we  infer  that  this  conception  enlarged  the 
general  domain  of  Geometry  by  effecting  a  radical  transform- 
ation, which,  though  not  directly  extending  the  science,  exerted 
upon  it  a  considerable  logical  influence. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  endeavours  of  Archimedes  to  fill  up 
the  principal  gap  in  the  mathematical  system,  by  founding  the 
abstract  theory  of  equilibrium.     But  for  want  of  any  rational 
conceptions  of  a  positive  kind  in  regard  to  motion,  his  labour  in 
this  field  was  not  connected  with  its  philosophical  source,  so 
that  his  discoveries  remained  mere  isolated  inductions.     They 
show,  however,  that  tb  e  intellect  of  the  incomparable  geometer 
was  as  powerful  for  induction  as  for  deduction.     His  principle 
of  the  lever  met  only  certain  partial  cases,  and  his  hydrostatic 
induction  led  no  further  than  to  raise  a  new  order  of  geome- 
trical problems  regarding  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body. 
Nevertheless,  attempts  such  as  these  suflSced  constantly  to  keep 
in  view  the  already  recognised  gap  in  the  mathematical  system, 
and  by  doing  so  elucidated  the  direct  relations  of  this  necessary 
complement  with  the  whole  body  of  Natural  Philosophy.     As 
this  premature    effort  had    not   proved  altogether  abortive, 
theoricians  could  still  draw  from  it  the  hope  of  ultimately  sup- 
plying this  encyclopedic  link,  the  decisive  importance  of  which 
was  being  more  and  more  manifested  by  the  developement  of 
Astronomy. 

Although  Archimedes  did  not  busy  himself  very  deeply  with 
Arithmetic,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  his  theory  of  geometrical 
progression.  Combined  with  that  of  arithmetical  progression, 
which  had  been  reached  under  Theocracy  even  in  its  Astrolatric 
phase,  possibly  even  under  pure  Fetichism,  it  constituted  the 
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first  and  principal  type  of  an  immense  numerioal  domain  that 
will  never  either  receive  or  need  cultivation.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  as  the  significant  starting  point  of  the  summation  of  in- 
finite series,  no  subsequent  examples  of  which  could  ever  possess 
equal  logical  or  scientific  importance.^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  greatest  of  the  pure  geometers  of 
either  ancient  or  modem  times  worthily  devoted  himself  to  the 
general  programme  bequeathed  by  the  earlier  phase  of  science. 
That  programme  indicated  three  deficiencies  in  the  mathe- 
matical system.  It  needed  that  Geometry  and  Arithmetic 
should  be  brought  into  closer  connection,  that  each  of  them 
should  be  more  fully  developed,  and  that  Mechanics  should  be 
founded.  All  these  deficiencies  Archimedes  tried  to  supply, 
even  the  last.  Though  in  none  of  these  efforts  could  he  achieve 
complete  success,  he  yet  pursued  them  far  enough  to  manifest 
definitively  their  true  nature  which  had  been  too  inadequately 
characterised  by  the  geometry  of  the  Philosophical  School. 

I  must  dwell  less  fully  on  the  merits  of  Apollonius,  who  ADoiioniai 
ranks  second  among  the  geometers  entitled  to  be  associated  initiSton 
with  the  Human  Initiation  as  a  whole.    Notwithstanding  the  ^to^r"*^ 
eminence  of  his  genius,  the  worthy  successor  of  Archimedes  £^^^1 
could  not  exercise  so  profound  an  influence  even  in  his  own  rtadyot^ 
science  as  his  precursor.    Still  his  two  laws  of  the  Ellipse,  and  tio&i. 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Hyperbola,  will  always  attest  his  deduc- 
tive power,  especially  when  due  weight  is  given  to  the  diffi- 
culties arising  at  that  time  from  the  imperfection  of  Algebra, 
limited  as  it  still  was  to  the  theory  of  Proportion  as  coordinated 
by  Euclid.    What  ought  chiefly  to  be  recognised  is,  how  this 
decisive  study  of  the  three  subjective  curves  tended  to  fix  and 
establish  that  which,  if  not  the  most  important^  is  at  least  the 
most  fruitful  destination  of  the  Geometrical  spirit,  and  one 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  too  fQ^bly  characterised.'    The 
deserved  predominance  of  problems  directly  relating  to  the 
measurement  of  extension  had  previously  concealed  the  inex- 
haustible class  of  researches  which  any  form  gives  rise  to  when 
we  simply  seek  to  determine  the  various  ways  in  which  it  ?aay 
be  generated.     Apollonius  thus  opened  up  to  the  Geometric 
spirit  new  paths  both  inductive  and  deductive,  and  even  his  use- 

>  Synthèse  Subjective,  p.  239. 
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lev  fpecnlations  made  it  felt  how  important  it  was  to  diiriplTii^ 
the  genius  of  specialism  which  was  already  tending  to  waste  itself 
in  frivolous  efforts.  But  the  very  nature  of  the  scientific  eiil 
revealed  also  that  of  the  philosophic  remedy,  by  disdosing  the 
uniformity  of  each  investigation  in  the  case  of  the  various  kinds 
of  figures.  Herein  lay  the  germ  of  the  impulse  that  led  to  the 
foundation  of  general  geometry  by  Descartes. 

From  this  judgment  of*  the  two  great  geometers,  I  must 
now  proceed  to  estimate  the  developement  of  Greek  Astronomy 
under  the  spontaneous  and  combined  influence  of  the  various 
constructions  I  have  been  characterising.  The  reaction  exer- 
cised by  them  upon  Astronomy  was  necessarily  in  the  main 
logical  ;  but  they  had  also  with  it  certain  special  connections 
of  a  scientific  kind.  Among  these  direct  relations  between  the 
two  elements  of  the  first  encyclopedic  couple  (Mathematics  and 
Astronomy)  the  institution  of  epicycles  by  Apollonius  is  most 
noteworthy.  He  used  them  even  thus  early  to  eiqdain  what 
appear  to  be  the  retrograde  motions  and  stationary  positions  of 
the  planets.  But  more  important  still  is  it  to  notice  inversely 
how  greatly  Astronomy  increased  the  coherence  and  dignity  of 
Geometry  by  giving  it  a  general  destination  which  directly 
connected  it  with  the  whole  body  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Thenceforth  it  could  be  seen  that  Mathematics  is  concerned 
with  abstract  existence,  confined  to  the  only  phenomena  that 
are  necessarily  tmiversal.  Number,  Extension,  and  Motion, 
while  Astronomy  deals  with  their  concrete  realisation  in  the 
bodies  which  offer  us  no  other  attributes. 

As  considered  historically,  this  decisive  constitution  of 
Celestial  Science  was  due  entirely  to  the  great  Hipparehus, 
whose  glory  for  a  long  time  remained  eclipsed  by  the  excep- 
tional success  of  a  skilful  usurper.  But  the  reparation,  though 
accomplished  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
was  effectual  in  proportion  to  the' length  of  time  that  the 
injustice  had  lasted.  The  genius  of  Hipparehus  is  as  highly 
venerated  now  by  the  whole  of  the  Western  public  as  if  it  had 
never  been  neglected.  This  striking  rectification  of  an  error 
prolonged  through  fifteen  centuries  should  inspire  full  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Being,  ever  watchful  to  see 
full  justice  done  to  her  worthy  servants.  No  culpable  artifice 
— however  it  may  delay  the  final  verdict — ^will  eventually 
deprive  those  servants  of  their  rightful  meed  of  glory.    Putting 
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this  case  and  that  of  Aristotle  together,  one  feels  that  nothing 
oan  hinder  Humanity  from  assigning  to  her  organs  who  have 
become  subjective  the  rank  thej  are  entitled  to  hold.  She 
will  do  so  even  before  it  is  possible  for  her  judgments  to 
result  from  a  complete  synthesis,  the  accurate  application  of 
which  when  once  it  ia  established,  will  either  prevent  or 
promptly  redress  all  these  anomalies. 

Before  directly  characterising  the  great  work  of  Hipparchus,  Praoededbr 
I  must  summarily  consider  two  preliminary  steps  which  made  ^^J*°i. 
fitting  preparation  for  it.  His  immediate  precursor,  Eratos-  ofsamok 
thenes,  had  added  useful  complements  to  the  Astronomy  of  the 
previous  period,  particularly  by  his  general  measurement  of 
the  Earth's  circumference,  and  by  improving  the  special  de- 
scription of  its  surfeice  with  the  aid  of  the  theorem  of  Apollonius 
concerning  charts.  But  he  hii^self  was  preceded  by  a  theorician 
of  greater  eminence, — ^Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  even  then 
displayed  the  character  of  the  new  Astronomy,  by  constructing 
the  logical  type  of  all  exact  comparisons  of  the  Planetary 
distances,  though  he  confined  himself  to  the  most  favourable 
case.  These  labours  taken  together  completed  the  constitution 
of  the  fondamental  theory  of  the  local  variations  in  the 
celestial  spectacle,  by  adding  to  the  influence  due  to  Latitude 
the  complementary  influence  due  to  Longitude,  which  latter 
as  being  less  marked  was  necessarily  the  latest  to  be  understood. 
Henceforth,  the  inroad  which  science  had  long  ere  this  begun 
upon  the  absolute  system  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  weight, 
became  decisive,  since  the  diversity  of  the  seasons,  the  contrast 
between  day  and  night,  and  the  division  of  time  into  hours, 
became  relative  notions  devoid  of  all  arbitrary  tendency. 

To  estimate  the  wliole  work  of  Hipparchus  rightly,  we  Twofovi 
must  distinguish  in  it  two  main  constructions,  necessarily  in  close  ^Sâau^ 
connection — one    logical,  the  other    scientific;  the  decisive 
outline  of  trigonometry,  and  the  law  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes. 

Preparation  had  spontaneously  been  made  for  the  former.  Hé  umda 
when  the  studies  of  Archimedes  concerning  the  rectification  t^T"^"^ 
of  the  circle  originated  a  table  of  chords  easily  capable  of  ex- 
tension, though  it  long  remained  inadequate.  But  the  main 
difficulty  lay  in  discovering  the  law  by  which  the  chords  of 
any  two  arcs  are  connected  with  the  chord  of  their  sum  or  of 
their  difference.    This  problem,  the  one  essratial  difficulty  of 
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trigonometry,  was  resolved  by  the  theorem  of  Hipparchus  on  the 
relation  between  the  diagonals  and  the  sides  of  any  quadrilatéral 
described  within  a  circle. 

This  equation — a  direct  result  of  the  second  law  of  Thaïes — 
naturally  absorbs  the  law  of  the  three  squares,  when  the  angles 
are  right  angles.  But  Positivist  teaching  ought,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  connect  it  with  the  system  of  relations  between  the 
mutual  distances  of  any  number  of  points  arbitrarily  arranged, 
as  derived  from  this  theocratic  law  (p.  183).  These  relations, 
which  are  multiplied  when  the  points  are  more  than  four  in 
number,  do  nqt  cease  till  the  points  are  reduced  to  four.  If, 
however,  the  four  points  are  then  included  in  the  same  plane, 
their  six  distances  still  retain  a  mutual  dependence,  specially 
indicated  by  the  resolution  of  the  quadrilateral  into  two 
triangles.  It  is  sufficient  to  simplify  the  relation  when  the 
opposite  angles  are  supplemental,  in  order  to  deduce  from  it 
tlie  theorem  of  Hipparchus,  which  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
corollaries  of  the  law  which  it  originally  included,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  circular  character  so  remarkable  in  all  abstract 
truths,  and  necessarily  more  perceptible  in  Geometry  than 
elsewliere. 

This  Greek  foundation  of  Trigonometry,  though  remaining 
for  a  long  time  imperfect,  secured  thereafter  for  Astronomy 
its  ultimate  general  constitution,  in  which  calculations  took 
the  place  of  diagrams,  as  these  latter  were  at  an  earlier  period 
substituted  for  mechanical  apparatus  in  determining  the 
ordinary  problems.  Over  and  above  the  direct  improvement 
thus  effected  in  celestial  science,  from  the  greater  accuracy  and 
facility  simultaneously  imparted  to  its  habitual  operations,  the 
changes  so  wrought  reacted  favourably  on  the  whole  field  of 
Mathematics.  Not  only  did  the  latter  science  grow  more  in- 
timately connected  with  that  subject  which  was  its  most 
perfect  sphere  of  application,  but  its  two  elements — ^the  one 
abstract  and  the  other  concrete — were  better  combined  in 
consequence  of  their  active  concurrence  to  their  common  end, 
a  concurrence  which  was  especially  calculated  to  develope 
Algebra, 
gjjw^  Turning  now  to  astronomy,  the  principal  fruit  of  the  logical 

theEqui-  renovation  just  described  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  which  Hipparchus  could  not  have 
made,  xmless  he  had  first   founded  trigonometry.    For  the 
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angular  or  spherical  coordinates  of  the  stars  presented  to  him, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  marked  variations;  and  no 
law  for  these  would  ever  have  been  discovered  if  men  had 
persisted  in  referring  them  to  the  equator,  to  which,  however, 
the  observations  themselves  must  be  referred.  The  law  by 
which  they  are  regulated  is  discernible  only  when  they  are 
referred  to  the  ecliptic,  and  then  it  is  immediately  seen  that 
the  latitudes  of  all  the  stars  remain  unchanged,  while  their 
longitudes  are  increased  equally.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  this 
discovery  is  essentially  confined  to  the  transformation  of  the 
natural  coordinates  into  artificial  ones;  and  this  is  a  simple 
problem  in  trigonometry,  the  general  data  of  which  were 
in  existence  from  the  time  of  Eudoxus.  When  it  is  solved, 
the  formulae  obtained  enable  us  also  to  transfer  to  the  elements 
given  hj  obso^vatlon  the  law  of  variation  determined  by  the  aid 
of  the  elements  deduced  from  calculation^  in  accordance  with 
relations  that  became  common  to  every  astronomical  investiga- 
tion, so  soon  as  Hipparchus  had  instituted  their  type. 

This  twofold  construction  is  spontaneously  connected  with 
the  basis  previously  laid  by  the  incomparable  astronomer  for 
the  exact  determination  of  positions,  angular  for  the  heaven^, 
and  spherical  for  the  earth.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  complete 
the  rough  outline  sketched  by  Thaïes  of  the  general  relations 
between  Astronomical  studies  and  their  application  to  Geogra- 
phy and  Navigation.  Till  then  it  was  only  with  reference  to 
latitude,  as  determined  by  processes  the  most  simple,  that  the 
existence  of  such  elementary  relations  had  been  recognised. 
In  extending  them  to  longitude,  Hipparchus  already  dis- 
cerned the  important  distinction  between  the  two  essential 
cases  of  the  land  and  the  sea.  His  appreciation  of  the  latter 
case  even  enabled  him  to  point  out  with  sufficient  clearness  how 
fundamentally  any  improvement  in  astronomical  prevision 
would  be  certain  to  react  on  the  necessary  developement  of  navi- 
gation. Having  moreover  indissolubly  connected  astronomy 
with  geometry,  Hipparchus  established,  in  respect  to  the  only 
case  then  accessible,  that  relation  between  the  concrete  and 
the  abstract  which  it  now  remains  to  systematise  throughout  all 
science.  Thus  it  was  that  the  second  Greek  elaboration  of 
astronomy  placed  that  science  on  a  foundation  so  rational  that 
in  all  essential  points  it  had  thenceforth  but  to  consolidate  and 
perfect  itself  by  gradual  developement. 

VOL.  Til.  T 
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'Vht  rifU'.al  itopfriectii/n  of  even  the  best  ancient  obs 
ti'/r»,  ciiiii'v{ii')ht  'la  the  neglect  of  all  the  refractions  and 
iti'At,  '4  tlie  parallajtefi,  is  not  an  arg^ument  that  meets  the 
(|jffi';iiltj',  «v'.-n  if  fj  that  iihort^omiiig  be  superadded  the  ex- 
troz/rrliiiary  rud/niTu  of  Greek  instruments.  We  are  still  left 
ttt  tt«k  why  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  decisive  inspiration» 
«>f  miKhra  intinicv.  For  Kepler  set  out  from  data  in  the  main 
imi'i  aifirn  aecurat«  than  those  pottsegsed  by  Hipparchus;  and 
nil  thd  Improvements  made  in  regard  to  artificial  vision  followed 
jrtitoud  of  preceding  the  regeseration  of  celestial  geometry. 
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Still  less  can  a  solution  be  found  in  the  diversity  of  matlie- 
raatical  conceptions  and  methods,  as  both  cases,  notwithstanding 
that  trigonometry  had  slowly  arisen,  were  in  this  point  essen- 
tially on  a  level,  even  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  ellipse. 
A  profounder  difference  might  seem  to  result  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Kepler,  in  ihstituting  the  first  law  of  motion, 
founded  Dynamics.  But  that  discovery  could  in  no  way  have 
affected  his  renovation  of  Astronomy,  of  which  it  indeed 
indirectly  presupposed  the  accomplishment.  Nor  can  the 
inequality  of  their  success  be  referred  to  a  corresponding  in- 
equality of  genius  in  the  two  men,  since  the  deductive  supe- 
riority of  Hipparchus  assuredly  counterbalanced  the  inductive 
preeminence  of  Kepler.  Thus  neither  the  historical  situations 
nor  the  personal  gifts  of  these  two  great  theoricians  can 
adequately  account  for  the  difference  in  the  results  which  they 
obtained;  and  the  earlier  philosopher  lived  long  enough  to 
have  been  able  to  undertake  worthily  the  second  portion  of  tlie 
work  that  had  to  be  done. 

Such  a  problem   must  remain  insoluble  as   long:  as  the  oeneni 
scientific  evolution  continues  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  «nd  soda 
fifeneral  intellectual  evolution,  and  even  imless  it  is  studied  in  con-  compeuad 

^  Sdenoe  to 

nection  with  the  whole  indivisible  developement  of  Humanity,  ttaod  ■tm 
But  I  venture  to  pronounce  it  easy  of  solution  from  the  oenturiak 
synthetic  point  of  view  which  characterises  Positivism,  more 
particularly  as  set  forth  in  this  treatise.  For  the  bearing  upon 
Philosophy  of  the  whole  work  of  Hipparchus  must  have  made 
him  feel  deeply  how  utterly  incompatible  was  the  growth  of 
Science  with  the  ascendency  of  Theology,  even  though  the 
latter  had  already  been  attenuated  by  the  corrosive  action  of 
Metaphysics.  Astronomy,  which  had  opened  up  to  theory  the 
first  passage  from  Fetichism  to  Theologism,  was,  and  indeed 
for  several  centuries  had  been,  impelling  the  human  mind  to 
emerge  fi^^m  Causality,  and  concentrate  its  meditations  upon 
Laws  as  opposed  to  Wills.  This  inevitable  conflict  had  already 
begun  during  the  philosophic  phase,  and  had  again  brought  into 
prominence  the  theocratic  hypothesis  which,  by  pointing  to 
the  double  movement  of  the  earth,  had  from  the  very  first  pre- 
pared the  regeneration  of  astronomical  science  (p.  185).  But 
the  struggle  would  be  more  thoroughly  developed  during  the 
scientific  phase.  This  is  indicated  at  the  very  origin  of 
that  phase,  in  the   attempt  of  Aristarchus,  to  whose  mind 

t2 
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the  Pythagorean  dootrineB  under  every  other  aspect  were 
foreign. 

Thus,  when  we  examine  the  position  of  Hipparchus,  we  see 
that  the  intellectually  retrograde  social  influences  at  that  time 
urging  the  Greek  mind  to  prepare  the  transition  to  Monotheism, 
alone  prevented  him  from  efifecting  the  revolution  in  Astronomy 
which  was  reserved  for  Kepler.  For  this  social  obstacle,  which 
was  already  very  marked,  was  to  become  ever  greater  till  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Age,  when  as  theoretic  needs  recovered  their 
spontaneous  energy  the  precursors  of  Positivism  began  to  pre- 
vail more  and  more  over  the  supporters  of  Monotheism.  There 
ifS  in  truth,  an  intimate  connection,  not  less  social  than 
intellectual,  between  the  doctrine  of  terrestrial  movement  and 
the  Keplerian  renovation  of  celestial  geometry,  a  connection 
inseparable  even  from  a  decisive  developement  of  abstract 
dynamics.  The  attention  of  theoricians  having  already  been 
directed  to  the  rétrogradation  of  the  planets,  Hipparchus,  after 
discovering  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  was  in  a  position 
to  frame  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  motion  of  the  earth, 
inasmuch  as  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  supplied  the  basis 
of  the  principal  arguments  of  Copernicus.^  The  latter  was  as 
little  acquainted  as  the  former  with  the  third  mathematical 
science  (i.  376).  That  he  succeeded  in  filling  up  the  gap  whicb 
had  been  left  by  a  genius  so  far  superior  to  his  own,  merely  proves 
how  unequally  circumstances  fiivoured  the  efforts  of  the  two 
men.  The  first  was  hampered  because  he  preceded  the  Mono- 
theistic Transition  then  required  by  our  moral  necessities. 
The  second  had  the  advantage  of  living  when  the  social  e£5icacy 
of  that  exceptional  and  thenceforth  wholly  retrograde  doctrine 
had  entirely  exhausted  itself.  Without  arguing  this  question 
further,  I  have,  I  believe,  advanced  sufficient  reasons  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  perplexing  silence  of  the  greatest  of  astrono- 
mical thinkers  was  consciously  determined  by  the  incompati- 
bility between  science  and  theology,  to  which  in  his  day  the 
former  would  have  to  yield  (i.  407). 

Thus  are  we  driven  by  the  indivisibility  of  the  Western 
evolution  to  refer  to  social  influences  mainly  the  solution  of  an 
otherwise  incomprehensible  intellectual  anomaly.  As  regards 
the  partial  synthesis  attempted  by  the  mathematical  spirit, 
(p.  254),  an  analogous  correlation,  less  deep-reaching  but  better 

>  '  Traité  d'Aitxonomie  Populaire/  p.  SOS. 
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marked,  can  alone  explain  why  the  developement  of  Algebra 
was  abnormally  retarded  even  after  the  two  sciences  from  which 
it  springs,  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  had  definitely  begun 
to  be  studied  side  by  side.  This  concert  had  been  instituted 
during  the  philosophic  phase,  and  it  continued  to  be  developed 
during  the  scientific  phase.  And  yet  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  the  latter  that  the  mathematical  spirit — by  means  of  the 
isolated  and  profoundly  original  work  of  Diophantus — gave 
distinct  shape  to  its  principal  instrument  of  deduction.  But 
the  explanation  in  this  accessory  and  complementary  case  not 
only  follows  philosophically  from  the  fundamental  explanation 
given  above  ^  for  the  astronomical  case,  but  is  also  connected 
with  it  scientifically.  For  the  same  obstacles  which  repressed 
the  developement  of  astronomy  would  also  impede  the  separate 
formation  of  algebra  ;  since  algebra  had  been  directly  connected 
with  astronomy  by  the  foundation  of  trigonometry. 

The  sociological  question  thus  raised  and  solved  naturally  snrrRiiTt. 

Okie  OoXCLV 

leads  me  back  from  the  special  esaminations  accomplished  in  Biox.po. 
this  chapter  to  the  completely  synthetic  point  of  view,  which 
I  must  maintain  while  bringing  this  historical  estimate  of  the 
Intellectual  Evolution  to  a  conclusipn. 

When  Greek  science  separated  from  philosophy,  it  aimed  orMk 
at  the  better  developement  of  their  common  tendency  towards  a  ooaidonir 
demonstrable  synthesis,  by  establishing  those  simplest  and  most  leotuaiprt-' 
general  laws  whereon  all  others  were  to  rest,  in  accordance  with  IpoSitiTinn. 
the  subordination  which  had  already  become  manifest  (p.  243).  vênuST' 
The  developement  of  science  proper,  indeed,  in  time  grew  to  mad*  by 
be  so  directly  incompatible  with  Theologism  as  a  whole,  that    ^ 
all  essential  progress  was   brought  to  a  standstill,  until  the 
definite  arrival  of  the  true  reign  of  reason.    But  every  partial 
synthesis    being    self-contradictory,    the    needed    intellectual 
renewal  was  necessarily  bound  up  with  a  social  regeneration, 
of  which  poetry  had  from  the  very  outset  of  Greek  evolution 
evinced  a  presentiment,  by  proclaiming  the  ultimate  ascendency 
of  peaceful  activity.    Now,  before  this  necessary  term  of-  the 
Human  Initiation  could  be  reached,  one  condition  had  still  to 
be  realised,  namely,  a  fundamental  preparation  which  should 
distinctly  call  into  prominence  the  two  principal  elements  of 
the  normal  order — the  afifective  sex  and  the  labouring  class,  by 
the  domestic  emancipation  of  the  one,  and  the  civil  emancipa- 
tion of  the  other.    To  direct  such  a  transition  was  altogether 
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beyond  the  power  of  the  positive  spirit,  at  that  time  restricted 
to  a  sphere  of  thought  quite  remote  from  human  interests» 
Ontology  was  impotent  to  organise  anything.  The  change  had, 
therefore,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  last  intervention  of  theology, 
the  power  of  which  as  a  social  influence  was  not  yet  entirely 
exhausted.  But  that  final  office  could  be  performed  only  by 
Monotheism,  since  the  whole  tendency  of  intelleetual  activity, 
both  esthetic  and  theoretic,  had  long  been  utterly  to  discredit 
Polytheism. 

From  the  very  first,  Greek  philosophy  had  been  alive  to 
the  weakness  of  Theologism.  An  environment  which  deprived 
that  system  of  all  social  utility  disclosed  the  intellectual  short- 
comings elsewhere  concealed  by  theocratic  wisdom  or  military 
activity.  True  thinkers  soon  passed  from  the  rejection  of 
Polytheism  to  that  of  Monotheism.  Yet  even  when  the  in- 
tellectual evolution  of  Greece  was  at  its  best,  the  habit  of 
undisciplined  speculation,  introduced  amidst  the  philosophers 
a  multitude  of  mere  debaters,  incapable  of  creating  anything. 
Now  these  men  ardently  rallied  round  Monotheism  because  the 
vagueness  of  its  synthesis  suited  their  mental  debility.  They 
beheld  a  final  faith  in  what  was  but  a  transitional  belief,  a  mere 
concentration  of  Polytheism.  This  latter  became  thenceforward 
the  object  of  a  blind  criticism  which  was  one  day  to  be  extended 
to  other  doctrines  less  capable  of  resisting  it.  But  their  mono* 
theistic  convictions  were  rarely  unmixed  with  selfish  motives. 
For  their  view  of  man's  future  destiny  offered  an  unlimited 
scope  to  their  ambition,  which  was  always  both  temporal  and 
spiritual.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  inability  to  form  a 
conception  of  sociocracy  caused  them  ever  to  dream  of  re- 
placing the  theocratic  regime  by  a  preposterous  pedantocracy. 

After  having  been  long  mischievous  by  the  barren  agitation 
they  kept  up,  these  spurious  philosophers  at  last  foimd  a  use- 
ful work  to  do  when  the  right  time  came  for  directly  carrying 
out  the  ]\Ionotheistic  Transition.  I  shall  conclude  the  present 
chapter  by  specially  considering  this  tendency,  common  to  them 
all,  though  the  complete  judgment  of  it  will  be  reserved  for 
the  next.  There  it  will  be  shown  that  the  provisional  insti- 
tution of  Monotheism  was  due  to  social  needs  alone.  But  I 
have  first  to  sum  up  and  conclude  my  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  genuine  Greek  philosophy.  This  true  philosophy 
never  separated  itself  from  Science,  and  the  analytical  develope- 
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ment  of  the  latter  followed,  as  I  have  just  explained,  from  the 
synthetic  impulse  given  by  the  former. 

These  fathers  of  Western  speculation  always  owned  a  joint  O)  g«i«i 
allegiance  to  Philosophy  and  Science,  and  therefore  they  must  g™"J^?|^ 
finally  be  pronounced  the  first  systematic  precursors  of  Positiv-  ^^JJ^g- . 
ism,  a  spontaneous  presentiment  of  which  had  already  inspired  **^*=JîJ^ 
their  worthy  predecessors  the  poets.     For  the  true  philosophers  ^^^ 
kept  constantly  in  view  the  ultimate  construction  of  a  synthesis  JïïJm'*^**" 
which  should  be  at  once  real  and  complete,  a  subjective  struc-  phy«i«ai  , 

^  **  a  provisional 

ture  resting  on  an  objective  foundation.  Gradually  to  develope  sa^ectiTe 
the  latter  was  their  primary  business.  But  they  did  not  under- 
rate the  need  for  the  former.  They  even  conceived  it  as 
needing  to  be  social,  not  personal  (p.  288),  in  order  to  substi- 
tute the  relative  for  the  absolute  ;  and  as  they  could  not  directly 
frame  the  social  synthesis,  for  want  ^f  its  scientific  groundwork, 
they  filled  its  place  provisionally  by  making  the  mental  point  of 
view  predominate  universally.  Their  systematic  attention 
was  thus  unequally  divided  between  special  science,  towards 
whose  enlargement  their  efforts  were  principally  directed,  and 
general  logic,  wherein  their  instinct  dimly  saw  the  promise 
of  Sociology,  which  alone  can  reveal  the  true  laws  of  the 
Intellect  (p.  39).  Without  cherishing  any  illusion  as  to 
the  real  value  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  they  were  yet 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them  for  thus  provisionally  insti- 
tuting a  subjective  doctrine,  which  was  at  that  time  necessarily 
destitute  of  its  objective  basis.  Nevertheless  they  restricted 
metaphysics  to  the  indispensable  though  merely  temporary 
function  of  connecting  the  various  Scientific  theories,  in  the 
elaboration  of  which  they  made  the  developement  of  Philosophy 
chiefly  to  consist. 

Then,  as  now,  ontology  was  the  principal  food  of  none  but  ^^''^^ 
perverted  or  ill-trained  minds,  readier  at  exposition  than  at  origi-  ^^^^^j, 
nal  thought,  which,  while  aspiring  to  a  universal  coordination,  '^|^^^^ 
are   content  with  an  illusory  but  easy  synthesis.     The  final 
struggle,  during  the  Middle  Age,  between  nominalism  and 
realism  (p.  32)  did  but  bring  out  systematically  the  separation 
that  must  always  have  existed  instinctively  between  coherent 
thinkers  and  vague  debaters.      Intellects  vigorous  enough  to 
have  a  proper  sense  of  the  imreality  of  Gods  could  never  fail 
to  see  through  the  emptiness  of  Entities,  the  theoretic  impotence 
of  which  is  not  even  disguised  by  any  kind  of  practical  efficacy. 
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Some  thinkers  nevertheless,  abstmct  to  excess,  were  able 
at  the  outset  to  gain  credence  for  an  Objective  Synthesis  (p.254)9 
which  ever  since  its  commencement  under  Astrolatry  had  been 
striving  gradually  to  explain  all  phenomena  by  laws  already 
established  in  regard  to  mathematical  forms  of  existence,  the 
necessary  basis  of  all  other  laws.  But,  as  with  tlie  modems,  this 
materialistic  systématisation  (i.  39)  soon  became  the  refuge  of 
minds  incapable  of  an  attitude  of  expectation  and  doubt.  Its 
necessary  insufficiency  was  for  the  most  part  recognised  by  the 
real  leaders  of  the  scientific  and  philosophic  movement.  They 
felt  at  once  that  by  the  widest  extension  conceivable  it  could 
never  embrace  the  'Human  Order,  that  it  would  fail  in  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  even  vital  plienomena,  and  that  it  would  remain 
limited  to  the  inorganic  world,  in  which  department  indeed 
it  long  continued  to  preponderate  with  some  measure  of  useful- 
ness. Under  the  growing  impulse  of  the  first  pair  of  sciences  in 
the  encyclopedic  series,  they  strove  to  prepare  the  future  advent 
of  the  other  sciences  by  striking  out  some  decisive  conception 
in  each  of  them,  as  I  have  before  explained.  But  between 
these  several  isolated  conceptions  they  did  not  attempt  to 
institute  any  objective  connection,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
frivolous.  This  wise  abstention  is  especially  marked  in  the 
most  universal  of  all  thinkers,  who  did  not  try  even  to  com- 
bine in  that  way  his  three  principal  doctrines  respecting  the 
World,  Life,  and  Society,  but  connected  them  only  by  his 
provisional  system  of  Logic. 

True  philosophers  can  never  be  wholly  blind  to  the  necessary 
hoUowness  of  every  partial  synthesis,  even  if  it  weai-s  a  semblance 
of  embracing  the  entire  domain  of  speculative  thought.  Now 
the  Greek  situation,  from  its  marked  shortcomings  with  regard 
to  Feeling  and  Activity,  particularly  to  collective  Activity, 
was  altogether  unfavourable  to  a  complete  systématisation. 
Nevertheless  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  situation  was 
that  men  were  constantly  reminded  how  much  such  a  synthesis 
was  wanted  to  overcome  the  deep-seated  anarchy  of  a  polytheis- 
tic society,  which  had  ceased  to  be  theocratic  without  becoming 
military.  The  true  Greek  thinkers  were  all  impelled  to  emerge 
completely  from  Theologism;  but  by  the  only  decisive  path, 
that  is  to  say,  by  preparing  for  Positivism,  the  remote  advent 
of  which  they  dimly  foresaw,  and  looking  on  the  Greek  natioa 
as  a  people  sacrificed  to  the  general  interests  of  Humanity. 
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The  moral  dignity  of  these  men  was  ever  in  harmony  with  their 
intellectual  sagacity,  for  they  steadily  refused  not  only  great- 
ness but  even  wealth.  Thus  they  furnished  the  best  types  of 
a  true  spiritual  power,  though  they  well  knew  how  distant  was 
still  the  day  when  that  power  should  come  to  be  intellectually 
and  socially  established.  Bespecting  polytheistic  doctrine, 
und  sometimes  defending  it  against  monotheistic  attacks,  they 
perseveringly  aimed  at  securing  the  final  recognition  of  the 
abstract  classification  founded  on  individual  merit  (p.  230). 
Yet  they  never  abetted  the  subversive  tendencies  of  demagogy 
and  pedantocracy. 

All  these  characteristics,  both  in  respect  to  theory  and  to  Thcyu» 
practice,  were  essentially  common    to  the   three    schools  of  found  in  tho 
Thaïes,  Pythagoras,  and  Aristotle,  to  which  the  real  evolution  of  Tiiiae«.  py- 
Greek  Philosophy  must  be,  once  for  all,  exclusively  attributed.  anOLÏÏîto- 
Conformably  with  the  spirit  of  their  respective  founders,  the 
fii*st  throughout  remained  the  most  abstract,  the  second  the 
most  social,  and  the  third  the  most  systematic.    The  first  and 
the  last  have  already  been  specially  dealt  with  above,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  decisive  participation  in  the  Scientific 
evolution.     With  regard  to  the  former,  I  have  here  only  to 
notice  how  the  noble  Thaïes,  by  his  persistent  indifiference  to 
wealth,  after  he  had  during  a  brief  space  given  proof  of  his 
aptitude  for  honourably  acquiring  it,  furnished  even  thus  early 
the  true  moral  type  of  the  contemplative  life.     With  regard  to 
the  third  school,  I  have  to  add  that  the  encyclopedic  genius  of 
Aristotle  was  far-reaching    enough  to  embrace  Esthetic  con- 
ceptions, and  would  even  have  applied  itself  to  the  Practical 
problems  of  industry,  but  for  lack  of  a  scientific  basis.     The 
worth  of  the  AflFective  part  of  his  nature  is  attested  by  his 
incomparable  maxim  respecting  women.^ 

The  intermediate  school  stood  too  much  apart  from  the  Pythagoras 
principal  intellectual  movement  to  allow  of  its  examination  social  rê. 
being  combined  with  that  of  the  first  and  third  (p.  252).    By  xvithinPoiy- 
placing  our  estimate  of  it  here,  it  will  form  a  natural  transition 
from  the  precursors  of  Positivism  to  the  propagators  of  Mono- 
theism.   For  the  wise  Pythagoras,  while  retaining  Polytheism, 
distinctly  aimed  at  social  regeneration,  which,  when  taken  up 
by  ambitious  dreamers,  soon  caused  them  to  busy  themselves 

'  '  Positivist  Catechism/  p.  330  of  Dr.  CoDgreve's  Translation.    The  allusion  is 
probably  to  Aristotle,  PoL  I.,  xiii.  9. 


BY^TEM  OF  poeniTK  Foizrr.    sooAi.  mnLoacB. 

iirteIleet^2a!]T  àbriui  the  Mxmotbeiftie  Trantâtifui  be£are  the 
V2i£  ripe  for  it,  as  I  ^hall  preeemly  rrphni. 
Si  «T^rvsof  j^^  cousiàenns:  Fuch  an  int&Uect  aa  that  of  Prthagona»  it 

^  «^    vcfuld  b&  cmt  of  place  to  aaogn  pfxnniiieDee  to  the  asooodazy 
hrd^Aine  <krrelopem€nta  due  to  his  schoaL     His  dednctÎTe  inr' 
ve?ti;rations  with  regauti  to  regular  paljhedroiks,  his  indoctiTe 
e^jahlithmeDt  of  the  elementazj  laws  of  bouimI,  his  geometrical 
rule  of  the  reflection  of  light,  ooold  add  lustre  oàiv  to  a  name 
less  eminent.     Pythagoras  even  deserves  honour  for  having 
cbc/sen  to  limit  his  scientific  office  easentially  to  a  worthy  pro- 
pagation of  previously  attained  theories,  hy  continuously  and 
fFvgtematically  applying  them.     He  did  not  deem  it  beneath 
him  to  continue  the  speculations  of  Fetichism  concerning  num- 
bers, particularly  the  sacred  ones  (p.  248).    He  employed  them 
for  the  better  discipline  of  thought,  so  turning  them  to  a  hs^ipy 
subjective  use,  not  inconsistent  with  their  objective  foundation, 
in  accordance  with  the  fireedom  oftenleft  to  the  intellect  bj  the 
sound  institution  of  abstract  theory  (p.  80).    In  like  manwr 
he  became  the  principal  upholder  of  the  theocratic  conception 
of  the  earth's  motion^     For  he  had  a  aagacious  prpamtiment 
that  it  would  ultimately  tend  to  bring  about  an  enduring  re- 
generation, first  of  speculation,  and  afterwards  of  society  ;  the 
preparation  for  Sociocmcy  having  thus  begun  even  under  Aa- 
trolatry. 
n«  rytfj^A.         Nevertheless,  save  as  natural  links  in  the  chain  of  philoeo^iie 
4  ïïst,         développement,  such  minor  titles  to  honour  must  here  be  put 


out  of  sight  when  we  estimate  the  principal  quality  of 
misjudged  sage,  which  was  that  he  devoted  JiîtnaAlf  deeply  to 
bringing  about  the  decisive  rise  of  the  universal  religion. 
Feeling  how  far  ofif  must  be  the  realisation  of  such  an  aim,  hia 
school  had  to  leave  the  intellectual  preparation  for  it  to  the 
schools  of  Thaïes  and  Aristotle.  They  in  their  turn  had  to 
reserve  for  the  Pythagoreans  the  task  on  which  the  latter 
concentrated  their  energy,  of  developing  the  social  element  of 
the  future  religion  under  all  its  essential  aspects.  Pythagoras 
admirably  accomplished  this  great  design  by  instituting  a 
systematic  discipline  of  life,  both  private  and  public,  which, 
being  as  voluntary  (p.  247  ;  as  it  was  complete,  soon  formed  a 
significant  contrast  with  the  uncontrolled  character  of  mono- 
theistic aspirations.  This  spiritual  government  of  humanity 
was  extended  in  a  right  spirit  to  our  relations  with  the  animal. 
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and  even  with  the  whole  material  world,  whereby  the  impulse 
originally  received  from  Fetichism  was  turned  to  good  accoimt. 
Thus  arose  for  the  first  time  on  a  restricted,  but  decisive  scale, 
the  direct  syatematiaation  of  human  life,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  which  Theocracy,  for  want  of  an  adequately  theo- 
retical standpoint,  had  only  regulated  empiricaUy. 

In  the  application  of  this  reform  to  society,  the  wisdom  and  Htomoni 
self-renunciation  characteristic  of  the  founder  are  ever  apparent.  HuiKhooi • 

type  of  the 

Though  surrounded  by  monotheistic  influences,  at  a  time  when  tme  spiri- 
Buddha,  Confucius,  and  Zoroaster  were  striving  to  reorganise 
the  three  great  theocracies,  Pythagoras  steadily  resisted  the 
vulgar  ambition  of  figuring  among  the  seeming  reformers  who, 
to  ameliorate  the  present,  were  preparing  trouble  for  the 
future.  He  disdained  so  cheap  an  apotheosis,  for  he  felt  that 
its  monotheistic  foundation  was  but  the  modification  of  a 
synthesis,  the  total  dissolution  of  which  the  Greek  thinkers  had 
already  foreseen.  He  recognised  the  impossibility  of  avoiding 
the  Monotheistic  Transition,  but  his  genius  always  looked  beyond 
it,  and  his  sagacity  perceived  the  danger  of  beginning  the  pre- 
paration for  it  before  social  conditions  had  rendered  such  a 
change  opportune.  In  common  with  the  true  theocrats,  he 
would  have  wished  the  practical  ascendency  of  Polytheism  to 
be  prolonged  till  the  establishment  of  Positivism.  His  last 
successor,  the  eminent  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  whom  the  Christians  ApoikmiM 
eo  greatly  calumniated,  displayed  the  persistence  characteristic 
of  the  school  in  defending  polytheistic  doctrines  against  Mono- 
theism, while  quietly  introducing  into  them  some  minor  im- 
provements. The  Pythagoreans  practically  realised  the  true 
ideal  of  spiritual  power  by  organising  without  compulsion,  and 
with  constant  respect  for  the  real  conditions  of  society,  such 
cities  as  spontaneously  asked  their  advice,  while  always  declining 
to  share  in  the  magistracies  which  they  established. 

By  a  law  of  logic,  of  which  frequent  application  has  been  Pytba«ras 
made  in  the  present  treatise  (p.  52),  this  judgment  of  the  inter-  tween 
mediate  school  completes  my  previous  appreciation  of  the  two  Aristotle, 
systems  that  preceded  and  followed  it,  by  bringing  out  the 
general  connection  between  them.     Desiring  to  systematise 
Bociety,  Pythagoras  had  to  sanction  the  developement  of  abstract 
thought  due  to  Thaïes.    For  it  had  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  the  only  philosophy  capable  of  ultimately  embracing  a 
•domain  inaccessible  to  any  Causality  (p.  243).    And  in  thus 
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giving  the  authority  of  mèon  to  the  prepoodensce  which  the 
theocrats  had  bj  inaUnd  aasigiied  to  Morals  (p.  175),  hi^  influ- 
enoe  must;  have  contributed  to  make  Aristotle  extend  his  ency- 
dopedio  inquiries  even  to  the  Human  Order. 

This  complementary  review  of  the  true  Philoeophy  essentially 
identified  with  the  office  of  Greece»  by  contrast  paves  the  way 
for  my  concluding  judgment  concerning  thespuriousphilosophera 
who,  even  before  Pythagoras,  and  still  more  after  him,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  his  school,  strove  in  various  ways  to  work 
out  Monotheism  as  a  theory.  Being  inc^iable  of  constructing 
a  new  doctrine,  they  all  confined  themselves  to  breaking  up  and 
modifying  his,  which,  from  its  direct  moral  tendency,  served 
their  common  purpose  better  than  any  other.  But  the  nature 
of  their  influence,  both  theoretic  and  practical,  soon  proved 
how  unworthy  they  were  to  affiliate  themselves  to  that  noUe 
stock. 

However  severely  it  may  be  necessary  to  judge  these 
dangerous  debaters,  I  am  bound  in  the  first  place  to  explain 
the  general  social  need,  to  a  &ulty  appredaticm  of  which  they 
are  entirely  indebted  for  the  reputation  they  have  so  long' 
enjoyed.  When  I  have  assigned  the  reason  for  the  monotheistic 
transition,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  more  clearly  how  necessarily 
disastrous  would  be  the  influence  of  their  premature  preparation 
for  it.  It  would  be  hard  otherwise  to  understand  how  the  true 
thinkers  came  to  be  replaced  by  mere  Utteratewn^  while  all 
vigorous  intellects  were  absorbed  in  the  purely  scientific  evolu* 
tion. 

Human  developement  always  tended  more  and  more  towards 
the  universal  religion,  at  first  spontaneously  under  Fetichism, 
and  afterwards  systematically  under  Theocracy.  But  both  these 
rudimentary  religions  in  succession  pointed  to  a  goal  they 
could  not  reach.  For  fetichist  beliefs,  in  spite  of  their  natural 
resemblance  to  each  other,  were  essentially  restricted  to  the 
domestic  sphere;  while  sacerdotal  Polytheism,  although  it 
prepared  the  way  for  civic  life,  could  not  suffice  for  any  regime 
but  that  of  castes.  The  noble  aspirations  of  the  theocrats  after 
a  complete  catholicity  merely  made  manifest  how  greatly  sucli 
an  aim  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  any  Fictitious  Synthesis. 
Indeed,  with  regard  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human 
race,  the  passage  from  Fetichism  to  Polytheism  had  for  ever 
destroyed  the  only  unity  of  which  the  absolute  religion  ad- 
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mitted.  It  was  impossible  even  to  hope  for  a  real  and  enduring 
fusion  between  the  various  polytheistic  nations,  some  of  whom 
were  theocratic,  others  military,  though  their  divergence  in 
doctrine  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  difference  of  regime.  The 
three  leading  cases  of  Fetichism,  Theocratic  Polytheism,  and 
Military  Polytheism,  when  looked  at  side  by  side,  were  suflicient 
to  show  the  impossibility  of  finding  an;  other  general  rallying- 
point  than  that  of  a  Positive  Synthesis.  This  was  always  felt 
by  the  genuine  philosophers. 

But  the  religion  towards  which  progress  always  tended.  Monotheism 
the  only  religion  susceptible  of  catholicity,  was  to  be  summed  •pontaneom 
up  in  the  central  dogma  of  Humanity,  which  is  a  condensation  ^^hatiiMined 
of  the  entire  conception  of  the  Beal  Order,  and  subordinates  ciow  droit. 
Intellect  and  Activity  to  Feeling.    Now  that  doctrine  could 
not  arise  sufficiently  to  command  general  assent,  imtil  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Being  had  proceeded  fiir  enough  to 
enable  us  to  regard  all  its  elements  as  capable  of  ultimate 
assimilation.    On  the  other  hand,  such  an  assimilation  would 
be  imattainable  without  an  adequate  community  of  belief. 
We  appear  then  to  be  involved  in  a  circle  from  which  there  is 
no  issue  ;  since  the  union  seems  to  be  needed  to  prepare  for 
the  faith,  while  the  faith  is  needed  to  found  the  imion.    To 
afford  a  spontaneous  outlet  from  this  difficulty  was  the  last 
office  which  devolved  on  Theologism,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  reason  for  the  Monotheistic  Transition. 

Although  narrower  in  its  scope,  and  shorter  in  its  duration, 
this  final  service  of  the  theological  philosophy  is  analogous  to 
the  earliest  use  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis  in  awaking  us  by 
means  of  Fetichism  out  of  the  torpor  in  which  we  were  kept 
hy  two  opposite,  but  inseparable,  necessities  (p.  25).  It  may 
also  be  compared  with  the  service  performed  by  War,  in 
supplying  an  outlet  for  the  developement  of  man's  activity, 
which  was  naturally  paralysed  by  an  antagonism  of  a  similar 
nature  (p.  49).  In  each  of  these  instances  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  resulted  from  the  thorough  spontaneity  characterising 
every  side  of  the  provisional  regime,  which  could  thus  always 
dispense  with  the  process  of  gradual  elaboration  required  by  the 
definitive  state. 

In  this  third  case,  which  is  less  fundamental  and  more  seemed  co- 
special  than  the  other  two,  the  issue  from  the  deadlock  was  to  be  STlw^ifty, 
fiimished  by  Monotheism,  the  immediate  precursor  of  Western  ueror  maiy 


Y^'^'^  t/>  feoflee  tut  il  noat  be  fir.^rij  m  1 


Uyy^^  Â4t» 


to 
rtfioias  x&^;«des  of  eoogfutiaLLsig  xht  godé  eoojd  be.    Apeit 
thk  dœ^ire  exuDple,  tiie  pàiloeofiûen  lad  m  direct  Mflae  of 
tht  imp^MtiîxIity  of  miirmg  aU  men  come<ge  by  meeiM  of  any 
<i<Ler  opl&k«ii  than  thoae  capaUe  of  being  feDy  demonstoted. 
ym^0Mm^,  B'Jt  thrju^  the  nniremlitT  of  Moootheîan  was  to  lemain 

M^^/  »M  r>jK>rr,  ti^  a«idik!>af  endeaToar  after  il  nererthdeM  bfcanm 
4^vr;rt«  s<A  a«rke  iidiipeitnUe  and  ineritaUe  when  the  moment  had  really 
fy/tû^  tor  a>mpletîng  the  Western  Initiation.  For  it  was  not 
Xàttc^^iaonj  that  the  end  ihoald  be  oomfdetely  realised,  in  order 
ad^|tiate;lj  to  aeeomfdidi  the  I'sspntial  porpoae  of  sodi  an  effinrt» 
T\hH  vkore  growth  among  the  whole  population  of  the  West  of 
li/iM  b^ype  of  tmion  had  a  direct  tendoiey  to  fulfil  the  princqial 
e^/bditi/yn  of  it  ;  for  in  holding  out  a  plausible  thou^  unreal 
pr^/fpect  of  a  uniTervJ  £dth,  it  allowed  the  eoocepti<m  of 
Htimaoity  to  arise.  That  this  intellectual  tendency  might  be 
sufficient  for  its  true  purpose,  monotheistic  belief  had  further 
Up  give  proof  of  its  efficacy  by  uniting  peoples  politically  in- 
d/rp€^dent  of  each  other.  Now  that  complementaiy  object  was 
realised  throughout  the  Middle  Age  among  the  various  nationa 
of  the  West,  although  their  cohesion  was  so  precarious,  even 
within  that  narrow  area,  that  it  already  proyed  Thedogism. 
to  be  necessarily  powerless  for  the  foundation  of  the  true 
catholicity. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  appredation  of  the  Monotheistio 
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Transition.    Its  institution  and  its  course  will  respectively  be  But  tho 
dealt  with  in  the  two  following  chapters.    All  that  was  needed  eubontion 
at  present  was  a  preliminary  statement  of  its  fundamental  tiMitm  tame 
principle,  in  order  to  explain  how  it  happened  that  intellectual  before  it 
preparation  for  it  began  during  the  decline  of  G-reek  philo-  ^Sportnne 
Bophy.    Now  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  provisional  office  dSerooa. 
assigned  to  Western  Monotheism  is  also  to  see  clearly  the 
radical  mistake  of  attempting  to  establish  it  as  an  intellectual 
tenet  four  centuries  before  it«  advent  as  a  social  force.    For  a 
doctrine  long  familiar  to  the  sacerdotal  castes,  and  already 
propagated  among  the  population  of  Greece  by  the  initiation 
of  numbers  into  the  Mysteries,  was  in  no  danger  of  perishing, 
though  it  were  left  without  cultivation  until  it  could  be  applied 
practically.    Besides  that  its  essential  idea  would  easily  have 
arisen  in  most  minds,  its  continuous  preservation  was  spon- 
taneously guaranteed  by  an  exceptional  people  with  whom  the  The  Jews. 
Greeks  had  been  in  intercourse  since  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Vagrant  Greek  Speculation  had,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  umm 
taking  this  inopportune  direction.  The  fact  is  only  to  be  ac-  moni^e- 
counted  for  by  the  natural  combination  of  mistake  in  theory  Mon^ie-* 
and  misconduct  in  practice.  These  debaters  imagined  a  simple  pht».  ^ 
transition,  and  one  even  limited  to  the  West,  to  be  the  true 
regeneration  of  the  race.  They  further  failed  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  the  prior  incorporation  which  was  to  unite 
under  a  common  rule  the  various  peoples  susceptible  of  partak- 
ing in  that  transition.  To  this  twofold  error  of  judgment  waa 
superadded  a  special  form  of  moral  perversion,  from  which 
alone  tendencies  so  conflicting  as  were  here  at  work  could  have 
derived  persistence  and  homogeneity  enough  to  prevent  thenk 
from  neutralising  each  other.  The  monotheistic  state,  being 
thus  conceived  as  devoid  of  any  social  aim,  promised  it» 
founders  the  glory  of  an  incompaiable  apotheosis.  It  did  so 
through  the  need  of  a  revelation  which  is  characteristic  of  thia 
fidth  (p.  343),  and  which  allows  each  of  its  promoters  to  hope 
that  he  may  become  its  supreme  arbiter.  This  ambition,  and  the 
charlatanism  that  goes  along  with  it,  may  be  detected  even  in 
the  case  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  spurious  philosophers^ 
and  the  only  estimable  one — dreaming,  as  they  always  did,  of 
a  universal  theocracy  though  they  could  never  get  beyond  their 
own  local  pedantocracy. 

The  consequences  of  a  Monotheism  so  instituted  were  gene- 
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TkM».     nUj  what  mig^  be  eaqieetad  from  the  twofold  Tiee  of  iti^^ 
tte'Wta»     Thej  eootmned  until   the  inflfMnfte  of  Borne  eontiolled  the 
*^    lambliog  qMcoktioiis  of  Oieeœ  sad  tonied  them  to  Mnie  OMfbl 


purpofe,  when  the  time  wm  really  ripe  for  Monotheiaii*    The 
grand  conoeptioDs  of  Pythagoras  had  degenerated  into  idle  di»> 
connected  conclnaions  in  the  hands  of  these  littérateursj  the 
rerj  type  of  those  of  our  own  day.    They  took  wpedBl  posses 
sion  of  the  field  of  Morals,  in  handling  wUeh  they  treated  Bfaa 
as  a  purely  Intellectoal  being,  always  leaTing  Feeling  out  of 
sight  and  often  Aetiyity*    Their  attempCsto  rsgnlate  ILh,  when 
they  had  thus  depriyed  it  of  its  principle  and  its  purpose, 
merely  resulted  in  dissertations  breathing  a  spirit  as  selfish  as 
it  was  absolute,  and  which  soon  began  to  react  disastrously  on 
the  Heart  by  sanctioning  ererywhere  the  prepondersnce  of  the 
perMttial  instincts.    Any  one  who  at  the  present  time  may  bo 
miable  to  form  a  direct  judgment  of  their  general  tendencies 
should  estimate  them  indirectly  by  looking  at  the  results,  and 
by  contrasting  these  pseudo-philosophers  personally  with  their 
theocratic  forerunners  and  their   catholic  successorB.     Even 
comparing  them  only  with  their  Western  contemporaries,  we 
easily  see  how  inferior  they  were  in  morality  as  well  as  intel- 
lect, both  to  the  highminded  theoridans  whom  they  had  the 
pretension  to  replace  and  to  the  noble  practicians  of  Some  who 
superseded  them.    With  regard  to  their  private  life,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  notice  their  sacrifice  of  the  Heart  to  the  Intellect, 
whence  resulted  a  contempt  for  women  and  too  often  a  mon- 
strous type  of  love,  both  which  unnatural  tendencies  were 
always  distinctive  of  the  purely  literary  dass,  a  dass  as  unfit 
for  art  as  for  science.    But  they  disturbed  public  order  yet 
more  deeply  in  another  way.    Failing  to  understand  the  socio- 
logical theories  which  had  already  been  in  some  measuro 
sketched  out,  they  preached  up  then,  as  they  still  do  now,  and 
with  no  greater  claim  to  originality,  Utopian  schemes  subver- 
sive of  the  Family  and  of  Property. 
fv>onit«.  We  can  thus  imderstand  the  civic  motives  of  the  sentence 

Tnd'll^ni.rbto.  which  ultimately  consolidated   the  revolutionary  influence  of 
or!'^^^^^  Socrates,  whose  old  age  would  have  ended  peacefully  had  the 
iiUHb^phy?  magistrates  been  wiser.    Notwithstanding  his  good  sense  and 
honesty  that    estimable    debater    undeniably    shared  in  the 
various  aberrations  peculiar  to  the  imsound  school  of  thought 
I  have  been   describing.     The  institution  of  it  was  indeed 
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chiefly  due  to  his  narrow  genius  which  blindly  rejected  the 
scientific  movement  on  the  vague  plea  of  exclusive  devotion  to 
Morals.  But  the  reprobation  ultimately  in  store  for  such  a  phase 
of  thought  must  chiefly  fall  on  his  brilliant  successor,  who,  for  DiMtroot 
all  the  glorification  temporarily  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Mono-  puto. 
theistic  Transition,  has  down  to  our  own  day  exercised  an  intel- 
lectual and  social  influence  of  a  disastrous  kind.  Nevertheless, 
the  organic  character  which  the  theological  nature  of  his  retro- 
gression imparted  to  his  rambling  ontology  will  always  render 
his  school  superior  to  the  sect  of  arrogant  egoists  who  from  the  Thestoios. 
stand-point  of  their  vain  deism  attempted  at  once  to  govern 
theology  and  science.  Had  not  the  influence  of  Bome  ennobled 
their  piurely  restrictive  discipline  by  at  last  communicating  to 
it  a  social  impulse,  these  metaphysicians,  of  all  their  tribe  the 
most  absolute,  would  never  have  produced  the  exceptional  types 
whose  names  have  made  the  school  memorable. 

Upon  an  exclusively  Intellectual  Elaboration,  as  was  that  of 
Greece,  no  deflnite  judgment  con  be  passed,  until  by  its  necessary 
combination  with  the  Active  Evolution  it  becomes  possible  to 
estimate  their  final  resultant  (p.  351).  For  the  present,  however, 
I  have  adequately  characterised  the  Intellectual  Evolution,  at 
first  Esthetic  and  afterwai'ds  more  specially  Theoretic,  to  which 
the  Greek  people  was  devoted,  and  I  have  dwelt  enough  for  my 
purpose  on  the  Political  episode  naturally  annexed  thereto. 
This  judgment  of  Intellectual  Polytheism  cannot  be  completed 
until  Social  Polytheism  has  received  due  examination,  a  task 
to  which  I  shall  devote  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

fOSlTlTX  7SËOKI  or  USE  BOKAS  DKXIIfiOBlTIOBy  Oft  QKnBAL 

lOOOUVT  OF  80CIAL  FOLTZHBBH» 

taRânnr  Ths  fonndaHons  of  Hmnaa  Order  as  a  whole  were  laid  by  the 
spontaneoi»  action  of  the  age  of  Fetichisin,  when  it  instituted 
on  the  one  hand  the  preponderanoe  of  Feeling  over  Intelleet 
and  Activity,  and  on  the  other  the  sabofdination  of  Man  to  the 
World.  Thistwofoldbasisofonr  real  unity  did  not  lack  depth; 
bat  it  was  unavoidaUy  narrow.  Accordingly,  the  snccees  of 
Fetichism  in  establishing  the  Famity  did  not  extend  to  the 
organisation  of  the  City;  though  by  instituting  the  Priesthood» 
and  rendering  Sedentary  existence  possible,  it  fomiihed  the 
permanent  foundations,  spiritoal  as  well  a^  tenqioral,  cm  which 
the  City  most  rest. 

This  fiôlure  of  Fetichisni  in  respect  of  public  life  is  really 

gîêr"]  shared  by  the  Theocratic  state,  notwithstanding  the  dedsive 
impulse  given  by  the  latter  to  our  social  sympathies.  To  this 
second  regime  we  owe  the  permanent  developement  of  Yenera-' 
tion,  the  necessary  basis  of  all  human  discipline.  Moreover  it 
introduced  a  radical  improvement  into  the  social  hierarchy,  by 
transferring  to  hereditary  rank  the  authority  conceded  under 
Fetichism  to  age  (p.  199).  Its  fisûlure  in  the  attempt  to  or^ 
ganise  civic  existence  resulted  from  its  want  of  aptitude  for  the 
only  form  of  human  activity  which  is  apontoTieoiLsly  collective 
(p.  46).  It  fidled,  although  it  actually  foreshadowed  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  social  organisation  by  developing  industrial  life, 
the  character  of  which,  however,  it  was  unable  to  transform, 
(p.  177).  It  created  a  speculative  class;  and  yet  it  could  not 
institute  the  normal  distinction  between  Theory  and  Practice  ; 
for  it  directed  the  mind  too  exclusively  to  the  immediate  appli* 
cation  of  abstract  principles,  thus  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the 
purely  speculative  powers. 
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Notwithstandinfi:  the  failure  of  Conseryative  Polytheism  in  omoa  of 
these  two  directions,  it  prepared  the  theocratic  populations  for  p^iytiMiam. 
the  final  advent  of  Positivism,  without  allowing  them,  how-  intointéi. 
ever,  to  take  any  part  in  the  initiatory  changes,  temporal  and  sodai. 
spiritu^  through  which  it  was  to  be  reached.    The  progressive 
form  of  Polytheism,  peculiar  to  warlike  nations,  could  alone 
furnish  the  necessary  complement  of  the  human  Initiation;  by 
giving  a  decisive  start  to  both  Abstract  Speculation  and  Col- 
lective Activity.      To  achieve  this  double  aim,  the  military 
principle  had  to  originate  successively,  and  in  distinct  popu- 
lations, two  different  tendencies  ;  one  of  these,  indirectly  de- 
rived from  war  (p.  220),  resulted  in  the  Intellectual  Polytheism 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  chapter  ;  the  other,  directly  con- 
nected with  war,  issued  in  that  Social  form  of  Polytheism  which 
we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

Aoalysed  in  this  way,  the  complementary  Initiation,  re- 
stricted to  Western  Europe,  is  seen  to  link  the  Theocratic  with 
the  Sociocratic  period  by  a  stage  of  Transition  which  is  neces- 
sarily revolutionary,  since  what  basis  of  Order  it  possesses  is 
furnished  by  the  sacerdotal  system,  while  the  conditions  of 
Progress  are  hostile  thereto.  The  play  of  these  conflicting 
forces  is  more  and  more  apparent  in  each  successive  stage  of 
the  transitional  movement  :  the  struggle  being  constantly  re- 
newed by  premature  attempts  to  substitute  Merit  for  Birth  as  a 
criterion  of  rank,  while  the  framework  of  society  as  a  whole 
continues  to  rest  on  the  hereditary  principle  (p.  230). 

The  task  of  intellectual  and  that  of  social  Preparation  could  6od«i  foIj. 
not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  same  people  (p.  221).  Tided  into' 
Each  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  one  exceptional  and  Did», 
nation  out  of  all  those  which  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions,  riodt.  tim 
Nevertheless  the  second  preparatory  stage  necessarily  became  BimiiatedtiK 
capable  of  assimilating  the  principal  results  of  the  first,  in  zwatttot 
which  the  scientific  elaboration,  achieved  by  men  of  genius. 


never  destined  for  the  masses.  These  were  sacrificed  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  to  the  needs  of  the  himian  Initiation. 
But  as  Social  Polytheism  was  not  to  develope  its  aptitude  for 
speculative  culture  till  after  its  proper  mission  was  fulfilled, 
the  two  phases  of  its  growth  form  a  natural  division  of  the 
subject.  They  will  be  treated  successively  in  the  present 
chapter,  in  which  alone  does  it  become  possible  to  estimate 
Progressive  Polytheism  as  a  whole  (p.  289). 

V  2 
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yrTLf^Sj^^,  *'c^'r^^  §rzr^2  ^z^zrL^  zo  cLeck.  SKssdiic^I  jtareCîîfacT, 

UiiiT^maJ  E^Hzi^:»  itm  éireetir  i^  br  a  free  isoTenkent- 
^rîf.Letic  m  hâ  tegnrriTTigs,  sz^  nibeeqTiectly  iûkk«c£c.  Western 
Eorope  was  the»  impelled  towards  a  fjitrbesLS  Ittsd  cm  de- 
m/y&jtr&'cle  tnrLi,  azjd  capable  of  gniiing  a  peaeefbl  fofm  of 
a/rtiritj  fcr  a  crrtnplete  ftiidj  of  the  Seal  Orda*.  F«-  soch  a 
.^jnth^if-  the  Greeks,  oar  fir?t  Special  Ancestc«s,  had  laid  the 
*f/*:cijlafive  foTjndation.  But  this  step  woald  have  had  no  real 
value,  even  of  a  mental  kind,  if  our  second  Special  Ancestors, 
the  RoTazns^  had  not  accomplished  their  work  of  social  pre- 
jAniUm*  Had  the  order  of  their  succession  been  inverted, 
had  the  warlike  preceded  the  speculative  impulse,  the  latter 
would  have  been  crushed.  As  it  happened,  however,  warlike 
activity  eventually  served  to  propagate  scientific  truth  through- 
out the  We«t,  having  first  fulfilled  its  prop»"  mission — that  of 
gradually  but  irresistibly  incorporating  all  nations  living  midtf 
a  processive  form  of  Polytheism  into  a  single  body- 
yfn*.  frn/1  This  Social  Transition  is  chiefly  marked  by  its  spontaneous 

i/îv  Vf  *^     aptitude  for  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  real  Unity,  which  had 
A/^.i , f'^^^^c  l>een  completely  ignored  during  the  Intellectual  phase.     Feti- 
'u  I  ! /^  I  "'  cbism  alone  had  laid  down  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
tfau/rJ  1^.  Unity,  when   it   proclaimed   the   universal  supremacy  of  the 
Heart  (p.  77).     But  this  primitive  Order  did  not  admit  of 
l>eing  adequately  reconciled  with  ulterior  Progress  ;  and  the 
latter  did  not  succeed  in  reestablishing  this  sole  basis  of  every 
synthesis  till  after  a  long  series  of  preparatory  changes.     Theo- 
cracy, indeed,  embraced  all  aspects  of  human  life  in  an  un- 
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systematic  way,  maintaining  the  true  subordination  of  its  three 
elements  ;  but  from  the  mistaken  position  which  it  assigned  to 
Intellect,  the  nature  of  the  government  was  a  contradiction 
to  the  sacerdotal  teaching.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
thus  seriously  impaired,  the  fetichist  principle  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Heart  was  not  directly  ignored  until  the  Grreek 
Elaboration,  when  the  speculative  faculty  was  systematically 
set  up  as  the  prime  motor  of  human  life  ;  Feeling,  and  even 
Activity,  being  insuflSciently  exercised. 

Boman  civilisation,  with  a  true  instinct,  repaired    this  Aithonghit 

*  didnotplACi* 

enormous  blunder  by  establishing  once  for  all  the  supremacy  Faeiing 
of  Action  over  Contemplation.     But  this  step  was  not  sufiEicient  tivity,  u 

strength- 

to  reestablish  the  true  principle  of  Unity  in  such  a  way  as  to  enedand 
be  compatible  with  human  progress  as  a  wlvole.  Feeling  tonner, 
had  still  to  be  put  above  Activity,  as  Activity  had  been  put 
above  Intellect.  But  the  social  system  of  Bome  did  more  than 
merely  begin  the  work  of  regeneration  by  correcting  the 
primitive  error  alluded  to  above  ;  for  if  the  preponderance  of 
Feeling  was  not  proclaimed,  it  was  by  no  means  ignored. 
Although  the  tendency  of  practical  life  is  always  to  attach 
great  importance  to  acts,  and  little  to  inclinations  (p.  311),  this 
abstract  defect  was  in  great  measure  compensated  among  the 
Bomans  by  the  thoroughly  civic  character  of  the  prevailing  mode 
of  activity.  Combined  and  continuous  efforts  for  the  public  good 
developed  the  principal  sympathetic  instincts,  so  as  to  make  it 
everywhere  clear  how  great  was  their  spontaneous  ascendency 
over  all  sides  of  an  existence  in  which  personal  desires  had 
always  to  give  way  to  public  ends.  Boman  civilisation  thus 
paved  the  way  for  the  third  Transition,  without  in  any  way 
superseding  it.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Middle  Age  to  complete, 
as  regards  the  Affections,  the  preparation  which  had  been 
already  accomplished,  first  for  Speculation,  and  then  for  Action, 
by  the  two  previous  movements  of  Western  progress. 

By  virtue  of  its  fundamental  conformity  with  our  nature,  seoonddiâr 
and  its  intrinsic  coherence,  the  social  organisation  of  Bome  it  iiutitated 
took  the  most  decisive  step  towards  the  final  advent  of  the  coontry.tiK 
Universal  Beligion  by  working  out,  so  far  as  was  then  possible,  stone  to' 
the  sentiment,  and  even  the  conception,  of  Humanity.     It  did  maoity. 
much  to  regenerate  the  principle  of  Fetichism,  by  bringing  it 
into  lasting  harmony  with  order  and  progress.     Moreover,  it 
was  above  all  to  develope  and  consolidate  that  sole  basis  of  our 
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real  Unity,  giving  it  all  the  extension  of  wbioh  it  was  then 
capable,  by  a  decisive  inauguration  of  Public  life  which  had 
been  out  of  the  question  under  Fetichism.  Although  the 
Family  relation  naturally  calls  forth  the  instinct,  and  even  the 
idea  of  Composite  Existence,  yet  in  this,  its  earliest  form,  it  is  too 
restricted,  and  even  too  much  tainted  with  egoism,  to  adequately 
awaken  direct  aspirations  towards  the  Great  Being.  Between 
Family  and  Humanity  a  stepping-stone  is  needed,  and  this  can 
only  be  found  in  Country,  which  must  lead  to  reliffiotis  Unity. 
This  necessary  link,  necessary  to  the  Intellect  no  less  than  to 
the  Heart,  which  had  remained  indefinite  during  the  age  of 
Fetichism,  inadequate  under  the  Theocratic  system,  and  barren 
during  the  Grreek  period,  was  settled  on  a  lasting  basis  by  the 
Boman  movement,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  gradual  incorporation 
of  such  nations  as  were  reaUy  susceptible  of  being  assimilated 
steadily  widened  its  limits  ;  until  its  extent  suggested  to  &r- 
seeing  minds  the  approach  of  an  association  which  should  be 
really  universal. 

This  general  outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  necessary 
superiority  of  Social  to  Intellectual  Polytheism.  Before,  how- 
ever, I  pass  to  my  abstract  examination  of  its  essential  propertiea, 
some  preliminary  remarks  are  needed  to  dispel  certain  scruples 
as  to  such  an  examination  due  to  a  feeling  in  itself  worthy  of 
respect,  but  here  worked  upon  by  the  blind  impulse  of  Christian 
animosity. 

Although  the  better  sort  of  thinkers  are  already  beginning 
to  recognise  the  salutary  influence  exerted  by  the  Roman  in- 
corporation, declamation  against  war  still  hinders  any  just 
appreciation  of  the  System  of  Conquest.  And  yet  it  was  this 
system  which  checked  the  ravages  of  the  warlike  instinct^  and 
at  the  same  time  turned  it  into  useful  channels.  For  it  not 
only  always  tended  to  limit  conflict  to  the  efiforts  necessary  for 
obtaining  dominion,  but  led  to  a  preference  of  peaceful  means 
whenever  these  sufficed  to  attain  the  end  in  view  (p.  332).  A 
comparison  of  the  wars  of  Bome  with  those  of  Greece  decisively 
confirms  what  I  have  said  :  the  former  actually  cost  less,  in 
bloodshed  and  oppression,  than  the  aggregate  of  the  latter, 
which  were  even  more  sanguinary  than  the  conflicts  of  the 
Fetichist  period,  and  quite  as  fruitless.  The  same  conclusion 
would  be  arrived  at  if  we  compared  wars  waged  by  Bome  with 
those  deplorable  struggles  which  have  ravaged  Western  Europe 
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«ver  liiiee  the  oloee  of  the  mediœTal  period.  In  plaoiiig  to  the 
eredit  of  Boman  oonquest  the  mxs  which  iipreventedj  we  feel 
that  the  gain  realifled  was  all  the  greater,  because  it  was  precisely 
the  military  nations  which  were  thus  bridled,  as  I  shall  presently 
explain.  And  so  the  natural  fatality  which  subordinates  human 
progress  during  our  whole  Initiation  to  the  destructive  instinct, 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  social  Sympathies. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  purify  the  worst  impulses  of  human 
nature  by  making  them  contribute  to  a  noble  end  (pp.  47-50). 

By  duly  developing  the  only  mode  of  activity  which  could  22i£»«f 
at  first  take  a  collective  character,  Boman  civilisation  put  the  aomuictfi. 
vanffuard  of  our  race  once  tor  all  on  the  rieht  road  to  true  oiaiaadtm- 
Unity.  The  completely  organic  part  of  the  human  Initiation 
belonged  mainly  to  the  theocratic  East  ;  its  maintenance  there 
being  essential  for  the  direct  connection  of  the  final  with  the 
preliminary  form  of  social  order,  in  virtue  of  their  necessary 
affinity.  The  work  of  conservation  having  been  thus  provided 
for,  the  warlike  West  was  free  to  carry  out  the  series  of  partial 
(p.  222)  and  revolutionary  Transitions  through  which  alone  the 
preparation  of  the  human  race  could  be  completed,  and  its 
final  tendency  marked  out.  The  intellectual  phase  was  neces- 
sarily the  first  in  point  of  time;  hence  its  great  finits  in  the 
domains  of  art  and  science  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the 
utter  degradation  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  ac- 
complished, and  who  were  led  to  subordinate  everything  to 
Speculation.  The  task  of  starting  Western  Europe  on  its 
onward  course  was  thus  reserved  for  Bome.  By  establishing 
the  ascendency  of  Action  over  Contemplation,  she  corrected  the 
aberration  of  Greece,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Affective 
Transition. 

Although   deriving:  a  certain  ormnic  character  from  its  itÊ  RewoiÊh 

^  tfoaoffv  ten* 

continuously  social  purpose,  Bomap  civilisation  showed  deep  âeiMy,gn». 
traces  of  the  revolutionary  tendency  common  to  all  phases  of  omte. 
the  immense  movement  by  which  Humanity  passes  from 
Theocracy  to  Sociocracy.  The  Boman  constitution  rested  on 
an  essentially  theocratic  basis  ;  yet  it  outran  even  the  anarchy 
of  Greece  in  its  hostility  to  priestly  government,  giving  fuU 
vent  to  the  antipathy  specially  distinctive  of  military  activity. 
If  the  Bomans  approached  nearer  to  sociocracjr  than  did  the 
Greeks,  they  moved  further  from  the  theocratic  order,, notwith- 
standing all  they  borrowed  from  it.    Although  their  inroads  on 
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the  authority  of  hirth  were  hv  neditioiis  than  those  of  the 
Greeks,  thejr  were  more  radical,  becanae  wazUke  activitj  baa 
a  special  tendeDcy  to  make  personal  merit  the  qualification  fixr 
command.  In  this  mj  they  were  speedily  led  to  extend  the 
electiTe  method,  the  thoroughly  sabrersiTe  tendency  of  which 
rapidly  dissolred  their  social  system,  the  theocratic  principle 
haying  been  profoundly  shaken,  without  there  being  any  fit 
substitute  to  take  its  place.  The  whole  scheme  of  B<Hnan  life 
was  spontaneously  bound  up  with  the  activity  to  which  it  had 
to  minister  ;  hence  it  could  not  but  endure,  in  spite  of  heavy 
shocks,  until  that  activity  had  reached  its  culminating  point» 
But  the  time  necessarily  came  when  the  work  of  conquest  could 
go  no  further  ;  and  when  the  purpose  ceased  to  exist  the  dis- 
solution of  the  regime  could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  second 
Western  Transition,  in  fiict,  had  a  shorter  history  than  the 
first. 

These  general  observations  are  chiefly  designed  to  deter- 
TOnTraT     mine  more  precisely  the  point  of  view  appropriate  to  the 
present  chapter.    I  must  now  proceed  without  further  pre&oe 
toâiprap».  to  the  Abstract  Examination  promised  above.    To  be  satis- 
SM-^.       factory,  it  must  constantly  keep  in  view  first,  the  temporary 
(a)Phfloio.  purpoie  peculiar  to  the  Soman  Transition;  secondly,  such 
fietontiflo      lasting  ofifects  as  that  Transition  produced  while  running  its 
^^       course.    This  twofold  examination  must,  moreover,  be  suooes- 
sively  applied  to  the  three  aspects  of  human  existence,  and 
must  ti^  them  in  the  order  adopted  in  the  treatment  of 
Fetiohism  and  Theocracy. 
wbytttji»^^        This  rule  obliges  us  to  begin  with  the  intellectual,  nay» 
muat  ftiu      with  the  speculative  properties.    Ât  the  first  glance,  such  a 
dmot  trtn     procedure  might  seem  to  confirm  the  disdain  inspired  by  all 
t«r.  our  literary  and   scientific  prejudices  for  a  mode  of  life  in 

which    Activity  appears  to  absorb  all  other  faculties.     But 
this  pedantic  objection  is  readily  disposed  of  by  applying  the 
positive  theory  of  human  nature  to  elucidate  the  true  consti- 
tution of  our  intellectual  powers. 
x&tciiMtoai         What  is  needed  is  to  draw  a  systematic  distinction  between 
oaioaptdty   facultics  and  their  products.     But  this  is  not  done  by  the 
^  identi-    theoricians  by  whom  the  analysis  of  the  mental  functions  is 
on/y  In  tbdr  always  couducted  ;  and,  therefore,  even  the  best  of  thorn  are 
radically  unjust  in  their  estimate  of  practicians.    But  I  have 
shown  (ii.  263)  that  all  the  mental  functions  are  radically 
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identical  in  the  speoulatiye  and  the  practical  order  of  znind  ; 
which  dififer  only  in  the  relative  intensity  of  meditation  as 
compared  with  contemplation,  or  of  deduction  as  opposed  to 
induction.  Their  outward  contrast  is  mainly  due  to  a  diversity 
of  habits  determined  by  a  difference  of  aim.  Speculative  and 
Practical  ends  cannot  long  be  pursued  together  without  mani- 
festing their  mutual  incompatibility;  and  this  comes  to  be 
wrongly  attributed  to  personal  inequalities.  So  much  for  this 
error  of  judgment  on  its  intellectual  side.  We  must  further 
consider,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  that  the  speculative  func- 
tion must  always  remain  exceptional,  though  all  minds  require 
and  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  speculative  culture.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  philosopher  meets  with  a  people,  habitually 
preoccupied  by  a  noble  activity,  and  whose  social  atmosphere  is 
for  a  long  period  hostile  rather  than  favourable  to  any  striking 
achievement  in  the  domain  of  abstract  thought,  he  cannot 
justly  conclude  that  their  intellectual  faculties  are  inert,  merely 
because  they  are  otherwise  employed.  I  have  so  thoroughly 
established  the  intellectual  aptitude  and  efficacy  of  Fetichism, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  Boman  thinkers  from  an  ignorant  re- 
proach, which  our  own  pedants  have  copied  from  those  of 
Greece.  The  fundamental  similarity  between  the  theoretic  and 
the  practical  reason  is  never  so  dearly  shown  as  in  relation  to 
a  mode  of  activity  which  incessantly  calls  for  the  most  vigorous 
concentration  of  inductive  and  deductive  operations  of  every 
kind. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  should  form  a  correct  Fetuhift, 
idea  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Bomans  ;  for,  apart  from  ud  omk 
the  differences  incidental  to  diversity  of  belief  and  of  occupa-  law  feroar- 
tions,  it  furnishes  us  with  a  prototype  of  our  normal  state.  hMithyin- 
To  aid  in  arriving  at  a  just  estimate,  let  us  first  of  all  com-  itato. 
pare  it  with  former  situations  of  the  human  reason,  which, 
having  at  no  other  time  been  set  in  motion  by  a  stimulus  of 
the  same  sort,  had  never  presented  a  similar  spectacle.    During 
the  age  of  Fetichism,  public  life  did  not  exist  ;  accordingly, 
men's  thoughts  could  not  be  concentrated,  as  at  Bome,  upon 
a  continuous  public  aim.     The  Theocratic  system  laboured 
imder  the  same  defect  ;  every  form  of  activity  was  limited  to 
a   corresponding  caste  ;   so  that    society  was  held   together 
only  by  the  bond  of  a  common  worship,  regulated  by  the 
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priesthood.  In  the  case  of  Intellectoal  Polytheism,  as  it  was 
incompatihle  with  discipline  of  any  sort,  the  utter  lack  of  any 
social  aim  could  not  but  stir  up  a  yague  and  firuitless  intel- 
lectual agitation  among  a  people  which  took  no  active  part 
in  the  elaboration  carried  out  in  its  midst  by  a  few  chosen 
minds. 

■««tanj  The  last  case,  nearer  and  less  unlike  than,  the  rest,  furnishes 

the  most  instructive  contrast.  The  Chreeks,  like  the  Romans, 
were  preserved  from  theocracy  by  their  warlike  manners.  Now 
when  we  see  the  former  taken  up  with  philosophic  subtleties 
and  esthetic  trifling,  we  realise  how  vain,  or  rather  how  fttal, 
the  exercise  of  the  mental  fietculties  may  become,  when  they  do 
not  minister  to  any  noble  end.  Nothing  is  more  calculated  to 
make  us  appreciate  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  Roman 
thought,  which  was  always  directed,  even  in  the  meanest  dtiaen, 
towards  the  form  of  activity  oonmion  to  alL 

Bomftn  nb-         The  Final  attitude  of  the  himian  mind  will  only  diffSor  from 


flf  iBfeéDMt    this  earlier  type,  in  being  directed  towards  a  more  permanent 

(aadimi^   and  universal  object  connected  with  a  tru^  and  completer 

i^oMM  '  doctrine.    Although   human  Unity  must  ultimately  rest  on 

oaiiioiiaini   Feeling,  and  not  on  Activity,  the  deficiency  of  the  Roman 

itafti  Unity,  synthesis  in  this  respect  was  more  apparent  than  reaL    The 

social  sympathies  were  actively  stimulated  by  the  eminently 

civic  character  of  Roman  life,  and  thus  became  implicitly  the 

principle  of  daily  conduct^  as  if  the  normal  preponderance  of 

the  Affections  had  been  explicitly  recognised.    When  the  new 

stimulus  of  CathoUcism  <»me  prochdming  at  last  after  its  &shion 

this  supreme  rule,  its  influence  on  practical  life  tended  to  lead 

us  away  from  our  real  Huraan  Unity,  which  was  more  nearly 

approached  by  the  Roman  synthesis, — ^as  nearly,  indeed,  as 

during  our  Initiation  was  possible.    For   the  very  doctrine 

which  provisionaHy  inculcated  the  supremacy  of  the  Feelings, 

completely  neutralised  its  effects,  by  turning  men  away  from 

public  life,  the  OTily  immediate  «timulus  to  universal   love. 

The  West  would  thus  have  actually  retrograded,  had  it  not 

been  for  its  Roman  antecedents  and  the  influence  of  ftadal 

manners. 

Accordingly,  the  advance  made  by  the  human  mind  under 
the  Roman  system  was  more  decided  than  any  which  had 
occurred  since  the  foundations  of  our  intelleotual  order  were 
laid  by  Fetichism.    A  mode  of  collective  activity  suited  U^ 
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develope  and  consolidate  the  harmonious  working  of  our 
faculties  had  at  last  arisen.  Late  as  was  its  rise,  it  flowed 
almost  immediately  from  the  earliest  phase  of  human  organ- 
isation ;  for  it  was  inaugurated  by  a  people  which  being  little 
subjected  to  theocratic  influences,  and  having  been  preserved 
from  the  intellectual  form  of  polytheism,  would  be  mainly 
swayed  by  its  Fetichist  antecedents.  The  permanent  sub- 
ordination of  Speculation  to  Action  was  thus  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  West  on  the  direct  road  to  its  final  Unity.  True,  this 
subordination  rested  on  a  mode  of  Activity  which  did  not 
admit  of  either  unlimited  duration  or  indefinite  extension. 
But  this  unavoidable  defect  was  compensated  by  the  thoroughly 
social  character  of  the  Active  Ufe,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was 
implicitly  controlled  by  the  Affective  instincts.  Before  the 
latter  can  assume  their  final  primacy,  the  regeneration  of 
industry  must  be  accomplished. 

Apart  from  the  main  current  of  its  influence  felt,  if  un-  Bomeai- 
consciously,  by  all  free  members  of  the  community  alike,  the  and  prop». 
Boman  synthesis  continually  prompted  the  men  of  the  finest  Sid  not  add 
civic  qualities  to  seek  for  theoretic  culture,  although  they  had  of  oreek 
less  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it  than  the  statesmen  of  Greece. 
If,  even  after  the  dominant  activity  of  Bome  had  done  its 
work,  she  did  not  show  any  decided  bent  for  scientific  conquest, 
this  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  a  wise  reserve,  not  to  any  lack 
of  ability.  Indeed,  the  most  important  fruits  of  speculative 
effort  had  been  garnered  before  the  Boman  mind  was  at 
liberty  to  enter  on  the  field  of  abstract  science  ;  a  coincidence 
which  to  those  who  have  taken  pains  to  master  my  historical 
theory  will  not  appear  in  any  way  fortuitous.  Boman  thinkers 
were  thus  not  tempted  to  forsake  the  consideration  of  social 
problems  for  the  pursuit  of  speculative  aims  which  had  already 
lost  their  interest  for  minds  of  the  highest  order.  Long  en- 
gaged in  duties  of  the  most  ennobling  kind  which  gave  an 
encyclopedic  breadth  to  their  judgment,  they  soon  became  aware 
of  the  unavoidable  barrenness  of  all  further  attempts  at  philo- 
sophical developement.  They  wisely  contented  themselves  with 
profiting  by  and  diffusing  the  chief  results  which  had  already 
been  attained. 

As  long  as  their  own  peculiar  form  of  activity  continued  Çj""* . 
paramount,  it  wholly  absorbed  their  constructive  powers.     The  2J®^|?; 
concentration  of  the  faculties  thus  produced  will  never  be  ciniprob- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOSITITB  THXOBT  OT  THB  EOICAN  INOOBPORATION,  OE  GINIBAL 

Accouirr  ot  social  foltthhsm. 

Thb  foundations  of  Human  Order  as  a  whole  were  laid  bj  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  age  of  Fetichism,  when  it  instituted 
on  the  one  hand  the  preponderance  of  Feeling  over  Intellect 
and  Activity»  and  on  the  other  the  subordination  of  Man  to  the 
World.  This  twofold  basis  of  our  real  unity  did  not  lack  depth  ; 
but  it  was  unavoidably  narrow.  Accordingly,  the  success  of 
Fetichism  in  establishing  the  Family  did  not  extend  to  the 
organisation  of  the  City  ;  though  by  instituting  the  Priesthood» 
and  rendering  Sedentary  existence  possible,  it  furnished  the 
permanent  foundations,  spiritual  as  well  9A  temporal,  on  which 
the  City  must  rest. 
gnwof  This  failure  of  Fetichism  in  respect  of  public  life  is  really 

iiyicr  ^  shared  by  the  Theocratic  state,  notwithstanding  the  decisive 
impulse  given  by  the  latter  to  our  social  sympathies.  To  this 
second  regime  we  owe  the  permanent  developement  of  Yeneira-' 
tion,  the  necessary  basis  of  all  human  discipliue.  Moreover  it 
introduced  a  radical  improvement  into  the  social  hierarchy,  by 
transferring  to  hereditary  rank  the  authority  conceded  under 
Fetichism  to  age  (p.  199).  Its  fiûlure  in  the  attempt  to  or^ 
ganise  civic  existence  resulted  from  its  want  of  aptitude  for  the 
only  form  of  himian  activity  which  is  aporUaneously  collective 
(p.  46).  It  fidled,  although  it  actually  foreshadowed  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  social  organisation  by  developing  industrial  life, 
the  character  of  which,  however,  it  was  unable  to  transform, 
(p.  177).  It  created  a  speculative  class;  and  yet  it  could  not 
institute  the  normal  distinction  between  Theory  and  Practice  ; 
for  it  directed  the  mind  too  exclusively  to  the  immediate  appli* 
cation  of  abstract  principles,  thus  dwarfing  the  growth  of  the 
purely  speculative  powers. 
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Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  Conservative  Polytheism  in  omoeof^ 
these  two  directions,  it  prepared  the  theocratic  populations  for  p^iniMiam. 
the  final  advent  of  Positivism,  without  allowing  them,  how*  into  intd- 
ever,  to  take  any  part  in  the  initiatory  changes,  temporal  and  sodai. 
spirituial,  through  which  it  was  to  be  reached.    The  progressive 
form  of  Polytheism,  peculiar  to  warlike  nations,  could  alone 
furnish  the  necessary  complement  of  the  human  Initiation;  by 
giving  a  decisive  start  to  both  Abstract  Speculation  and  Col- 
lective Activity.      To  achieve  this  double  aim,  the  military 
principle  had  to  originate  successively,  and  in  distinct  popu- 
lations, two  different  tendencies  ;  one  of  these,  indirectly  de- 
rived from  war  (p.  220),  resulted  in  the  Intellectual  Polytheism 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  chapter  ;  the  other,  directly  con- 
nected with  war,  issued  in  that  Social  form  of  Polytheism  which 
we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

Analysed  in  this  way,  the  complementary  Initiation,  re- 
stricted to  Western  Europe,  is  seen  to  link  the  Theocratic  with 
the  Sociocratic  period  by  a  stage  of  Transition  which  is  neces- 
sarily revolutionary,  since  what  basis  of  Order  it  possesses  is 
furnished  by  the  sacerdotal  system,  while  the  conditions  of 
Progress  are  hostile  thereto.  The  play  of  these  conflicting 
forces  is  more  and  more  apparent  in  each  successive  stage  of 
the  transitional  movement  :  the  struggle  being  constantly  re- 
newed by  premature  attempts  to  substitute  Merit  for  Birth  as  a 
criterion  of  rank,  while  the  framework  of  society  as  a  whole 
continues  to  rest  on  the  hereditary  principle  (p.  230). 

The  task  of  intellectual  and  that  of  social  Preparation  could  6od«i  foIj. 
not  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  same  people  (p.  221).  Tided  into' 
Each  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  one  exceptional  and  ntoui- 
nation  out  of  all  those  which  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions,  riodt.  tim 
Nevertheless  the  second  preparatory  stage  necessarily  became  limiiiitedtXK 
capable  of  assimilating  the  principal  results  of  the  first,  in  mitiot 
which  the  scientific  elaboration,  achieved  by  men  of  genius, 
was  never  destined  for  the  masses.    These  were  sacrificed  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  to  the  needs  of  the  himian  Initiation. 
But  as  Social  Polytheism  was  not  to  develope  its  aptitude  for 
speculative  culture  till  after  its  proper  mission  was  fulfilled, 
the  two  phases  of  its  growth  form  a  natural  division  of  the 
subject.     They  will  be  treated  successively  in  the  present 
chapter,  in  which  alone  does  it  become  possible  to  estimate 
Progressive  Polytheism  as  a  whole  (p.  289). 

V  2 
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Uriirenal  fi^H^ka  itm  directir  hid  br 
^^^*L%tJ«  m  îù  bsgîzmiiia^snd  fcbeecnccrlT  îheoredc  Western 
Eor^/pe  was  thtu  impelled  toward  a  ^mLess  bused  on  de- 
nv>!ijtrak!e  trtciLi,  and  capable  of  gliding  a  peaceful  îonn  of 
a/:tîTi'tT  l>7  a  a«ïpLçte  ftridr  of  tii«  Eeal  Onkr.  F«-  such  a 
frrrtfhevi.^  the  Greek»,  our  first  Special  An<»sti>rs,  had  laid  the 
«//^rul^ive  foTmdation.  Bat  this  step  w*>ald  hare  had  no  real 
ralrie,  even  of  a  mental  kind,  if  orxr  second  Special  Ancestors, 
the  K/>Tnani!,  had  not  accomplished  their  work  of  social  pre- 
j/aration*  Had  the  order  of  their  &iicce^on  been  inrerted. 
Lad  the  warlike  preceded  the  speculative  impulse,  the  latter 
would  have  been  crushed.  As  it  happened,  however,  warlike 
activity  eventrjallj  «erved  to  propagate  scientific  truth  through- 
ont  the  We«t,  having  first  fulfilled  its  proper  mission — that  of 
j^^radually  but  irresistibly  incorporating  all  nations  living  mider 
a  progrefiHive  form  of  Polytheism  into  a  single  body. 
virt*.  Ar./i  This  Social  Transition  is  chiefly  marked  by  its  spontaneous 

'J:t  Viz  :     aptitude  for  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  real  Unity,  which  had 

A\ii"  'i!«f  I'lfJ, 
*U>-'  V  '•  'I- 

iffti^  f'y  L«,  Unity,  when  it  proclaimed  the  universal  supremacy  of  the 
Heart  (p.  77).  But  this  primitive  Order  did  not  admit  of 
iKîing  adequately  reconciled  with  ulterior  Progress;  and  the 
hxiUix  did  not  succeed  in  reestablishing  this  sole  basis  of  every 
Mynthcî.sis  till  after  a  long  series  of  preparatory  changes.  Theo- 
cracy, indeed,  embraced  all  aspects  of  human  life  in  an  un- 


bft/m  completely  ignored  during  the  Intellectual  phase.     Feti- 
cbiflm  alone  had  laid  down  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
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systematic  way,  maintaining  the  true  subordination  of  its  three 
elements  ;  but  from  the  mistaken  position  which  it  assigned  to 
Intellect,  the  nature  of  the  government  was  a  contradiction 
to  the  sacerdotal  teaching.  Still,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
thus  seriously  impaired,  the  fetichist  principle  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Heart  was  not  directly  ignored  imtil  the  Greek 
Elaboration,  when  the  speculative  faculty  was  systematically 
set  up  as  the  prime  motor  of  human  life  ;  Feeling,  and  even 
Activity,  being  insufl&ciently  exercised. 

Boman  civilisation,  with  a  true  instinct,  repaired    this  Although  it 
enormous  blunder  by  establishing  once  for  all  the  supremacy  Faeung 
of  Action  over  Contemplation.     But  this  step  was  not  sufiEicient  tivity,  u 

strength- 

to  reestablish  the  true  principle  of  Unity  in  such  a  way  as  to  «^edand 
be  compatible  with  human  progress  as  a  witole.  Feeling  tormer. 
had  still  to  be  put  above  Activity,  as  Activity  had  been,  put 
above  Intellect.  But  the  social  system  of  Bome  did  more  than 
merely  begin  the  work  of  regeneration  by  correcting  the 
primitive  error  alluded  to  above  ;  for  if  the  preponderance  of 
Feeling  was  not  proclaimed,  it  was  by  no  means  ignored. 
Although  the  tendency  of  practical  life  is  always  to  attach 
great  importance  to  acts,  and  little  to  inclinations  (p.  311),  this 
abstract  defect  was  in  great  measure  compensated  among  the 
Bomans  by  the  thoroughly  civic  character  of  the  prevailing  mode 
of  activity.  Combined  and  continuous  efforts  for  the  public  good 
developed  the  principal  sympathetic  instincts,  so  as  to  make  it 
everywhere  clear  how  great  was  their  spontaneous  ascendency 
over  all  sides  of  an  existence  in  which  personal  desires  had 
always  to  give  way  to  public  ends.  Boman  civilisation  thus 
paved  the  way  for  the  third  Transition,  without  in  any  way 
superseding  it.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Middle  Age  to  complete, 
as  regards  the  Affections,  the  preparation  which  had  been 
already  accomplished,  first  for  Speculation,  and  then  for  Action, 
by  the  two  previous  movements  of  Western  progress. 

By  virtue  of  its  fundamental  conformity  with  our  nature,  seoonddiâr 
and  its  intrinsic  coherence,  the  social  organisation  of  Bome  itiutitateci 
took  the  most  decisive  step  towards  the  final  advent  of  the  coontry.thi 
Universal  Beligion  by  working  out,  so  far  as  was  then  possible,  stone  to' 
the  sentiment,  and  even  the  conception,  of  Humanity.     It  did  manitj. 
much  to  regenerate  the  principle  of  Fetichism,  by  bringing  it 
into  lasting  harmony  with  order  and  progress.    Moreover,  it 
was  above  all  to  develope  and  consolidate  that  sole  basis  of  our 
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Tbii  g»ccnl  octiiiie  will  pre  maœ  iàem  of  tke 
B':^mr/ntf  k4  godai  to  Tmrilftftml  PohtbeÎBL    Befere^ 
er  «r^  I  pAM  to  iDT  abitnct  exnniiatîoB  of  its  eaential  pro^^ 
iOfl»e  ffnUmiDMrj  iniiufci  are  seeded  to  di^xl  certain  «niples 
a«  to  aacàaa  fiiinîimixHi  due  to  a  ftàing  in  itKlf  vwtliyof 
r<3tpbet,  bot  heie  worked  iqxm  bj  the  blind  impote  of  Chzistian 


^^^  ^^  tbe  better  eort  of  thinken  are  alieadj  bigînmng 

tjn^^r'  to  reeog;mje  tbe  nlntuy  infinenee  caDerted  bjthe  Boman  în- 
^^  ecirporatioi^  deelamatioD  againit  wv  edll  fainden  any  jmt 
afrpfoeiation  of  the  Sjitem  of  CooqxmL  And  jet  it  wai  thii 
•jitein  wbidi  ebeeked  the  raTagei  of  the  wadike  instinct,  sad 
at  the  fsme  time  turned  it  into  ueefbl  fhannehL  For  it  not 
odIj  alwajf  tended  to  limit  oonflict  to  the  efforts  neeeanrj  fer 
obtaining  dominion,  bat  led  to  a  prefierence  of  peaoefnl  means 
whenerer  theee  enfBced  to  attain  the  end  in  view  (p.  SSS).  A 
companion  of  the  wan  of  Borne  with  thoee  of  Greece  dedsivdy 
cfmfirmi  what  I  have  laid  :  the  former  sctoally  cost  lea,  in 
bloodihed  snd  oppreenon,  thsn  the  sggregate  of  the  latter, 
which  were  eren  more  ssngoinary  than  the  conflicts  of  the 
Feticbiit  period,  and  quite  as  fruitless.  The  ssme  concluidon 
would  be  arrived  at  if  we  compared  wars  waged  by  Bome  with 
those  deplorable  struggles  which  have  ravaged  Western  Europe 
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«ver  sinee  the  dose  of  the  medisBral  period.  In  placing  to  the 
eredit  of  Boznan  oonqoest  the  wan  which  it  prmmUedj  we  feel 
that  the  gain  realised  was  all  the  greater,  because  it  was  precisely 
the  military  nations  which  were  thus  bridled,  as  I  shall  presently 
explain.  And  so  the  natural  fatality  which  subordinates  human 
progress  during  our  whole  Initiation  to  the  destructive  instinct, 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  social  Sympathies. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  purify  the  worst  impulses  of  human 
nature  by  making  them  contribute  to  a  noble  end  (pp.  47-50). 

By  duly  developing  the  only  mode  of  activity  which  could  ^^^^^ 
at  first  take  a  collective  character,  Boman  civilisation  put  the  Bamuici^. 

'  *  Iftrititfn  ipo 

vanguard  of  our  lace  once  tor  all  on  the  right  road  to  true  otAiuidtsm- 
Unity.  The  completely  organic  part  of  the  human  Initiation 
bebnged  mainly  to  the  theocratic  East  ;  its  maintenance  there 
being  essential  for  the  direct  connection  of  the  final  with  the 
preliminaiy  form  of  social  order,  in  virtue  of  their  necessary 
affinity.  The  work  of  conservation  having  been  thus  provided 
for,  the  warlike  West  ¥ras  firee  to  carry  out  the  series  of  partial 
(p.  222)  and  revolutionary  Transitions  through  which  alone  the 
preparation  of  the  human  race  could  be  completed,  and  its 
final  tendency  marked  out.  The  intellectual  phase  was  neces- 
sarily the  first  in  point  of  time;  hence  its  great  firuits  in  the 
domains  of  art  and  science  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the 
utter  degradation  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  ac- 
complished, and  who  were  led  to  subordinate  everything  to 
Speculation.  The  task  of  starting  Western  Europe  on  its 
onward  course  was  thus  reserved  for  Bome.  By  establishing 
the  ascendency  of  Action  over  Contemplation,  she  corrected  the 
aberration  of  Greece,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Affective 
Transition. 

Although   derivinir  a  certain  oreanic  character  from  its  itajzcwfo- 

^o  o  tfofiory  tan- 

continuously  social  purpose,  Bomap  civilisation  showed  deep  dent^^gœ- 

traces  of  the  revolutionary  tendency  common  to  all  phases  of  mate. 
the  immense  movement  by  which  Humanity  passes  from 
Theocracy  to  Sociocracy.  Ilie  Boman  constitution  rested  on 
an  essentially  theocratic  basis  ;  yet  it  outran  even  the  anarchy 
of  Greece  in  its  hostility  to  priestly  government,  giving  friU 
vent  to  the  antipathy  specially  distinctive  of  military  activity. 
If  the  Bomans  approached  nearer  to  sociocracy  than  did  the 
Greeks,  they  moved  further  from  the  theocratic  order,, notwith- 
standing all  they  borrowed  from  it.    Although  their  inroads  on 
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the  snthoritj  of  birth  were  Um  «editions  than  those  of  the 
Greekfy  thejrwere  more  radieil,  becrnie  wadike  actÎTitjliae 
a  special  tendency  to  make  |nwwial  merit  the  qnalifiratian  fiir 
command*  In  this  wajr  they  were  q>eedilj  led  to  extend  the 
elective  method,  the  thorongfalj  sobreniTe  tendency  of  which 
rapidly  diwolved  their  social  system,  the  theocratic  principle 
having  been  profoundly  shakfii,  without  there  being  any  fit 
substitute  to  take  its  place.  The  whole  scheme  of  Boman  Ii£» 
was  spontaneonsly  bound  up  with  the  actirity  to  which  it  had 
to  minister  ;  hence  it  could  not  but  endure,  in  spite  of  heavy 
shocks,  untQ  that  activity  had  reached  its  culminating  point» 
But  the  time  necessarily  came  when  the  work  of  conquest  could 
go  no  further  ;  and  when  the  purpose  ceased  to  exist  the  dis- 
solution of  the  regime  could  not  be  long  delayed.  The  second 
Western  Transition,  in  £Eict,  had  a  shorter  history  than  the 
first* 

These  general  observations  are  chiefly  designed  to  deter- 

TOwiw."'     mine  more  precisely  the  point  of  view  appropriate  to  the 

present  chapter.    I  must  now  proceed  without  further  prefitoe 

tiMiFMpv-  to  the  Abstract  Examination  promised  above.    To  be  satis» 

SM-Joi*.       feurtory,  it  must  constantly  keep  in  view  first,  the  temporary 

(a)Fhiieio.  purposo  peculiar  to  the  Boman  Transition;  secondly,  such 

Sdnttte      lasting  effSects  as  that  Transition  produced  while  running  its 

^'^^^      course.    This  twofold  examination  must,  moreover,  be  suocss- 

sively  applied  to  the  three  aspects  of  human  existence,  and 

must  take  them  in  the  order  adopted  in  the  treatment  of 

Fetichism  and  Theocracy. 

ij^rttti»  This  rule  obliges  us  to  b^gin  with  the  intelleotual,  nay, 

mm  ftm      with  the  speculative  properties.    At  the  first  glance,  suoh  a 


tettlk^     procedure  might  seem  to  confirm  the  disdain  inspired  by  all 
t«r.  our  literary  and  scientific  prejudices  for  a  mode  of  life  in 

which    Activity  appears  to  absorb  all  other  faculties.     But 
this  pedantic  objection  is  readily  disposed  of  by  applying  the 
positive  theory  o(  human  naturo  to  elucidate  the  true  consti- 
tution of  our  intellectual  powers. 
XntoiiMtaai         What  is  needed  is  to  draw  a  systematic  distinction  between 
caioftpMity   faculties  and  their  products.     But  this  is  not  done  by  the 
Ally  idnu-    theoricians  by  whom  the  analysis  of  the  mental  functions  is 
oniy  in  tbdf  alwEys  couducted  ;  and,  therefore,  even  the  best  of  them  are 
radically  imjust  in  their  estimate  of  practicians.    But  I  have 
shown  (ii.  263)  that  all  the  mental  functions  are  radically 
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identical  in  the  spéculative  and  the  practical  order  of  mind  ; 
Avhich  dififer  only  in  the  relative  intensity  of  meditation  as 
compared  with  contemplation,  or  of  deduction  as  opposed  to 
induction.  Their  outward  contrast  is  mainly  due  to  a  diversity 
of  habits  determined  by  a  difference  of  aim.  Speculative  and 
Practical  ends  cannot  long  be  pursued  together  without  mani- 
festing their  mutual  incompatibility;  and  this  comes  to  be 
wrongly  attributed  to  personal  inequalities.  So  much  for  this 
error  of  judgment  on  its  intellectual  side.  We  must  further 
consider,  from  the  social  point  of  view,  that  the  speculative  func- 
tion must  always  remain  exceptional,  though  all  minds  require 
and  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  speculative  culture.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  philosopher  meets  with  a  people,  habitually 
preoccupied  by  a  noble  activity,  and  whose  social  atmosphere  is 
for  a  long  period  hostile  rather  than  £eivourable  to  any  striking 
achievement  in  the  domain  of  abstract  thoiLght,  he  cannot 
justly  conclude  that  their  intellectual  £Etpulties  are  inert,  merely 
because  they  are  otherwise  employed.  I  have  so  thoroughly 
established  the  intellectual  aptitude  and  efficacy  of  Fetichism, 
that  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  vindicating  Boman  thinkers  from  an  ignorant  re- 
proach, which  our  own  pedants  have  copied  from  those  of 
Greece.  The  fundamental  similarity  between  the  theoretic  and 
the  practical  reason  is  never  so  dearly  shown  as  in  relation  to 
a  mode  of  activity  which  incessantly  calls  for  the  most  vigorous 
concentration  of  inductive  and  deductive  operations  of  every 
kind. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  should  form  a  correct  FeUdhift, 
idea  of  the  intellectual  state  of  the  fiomans  ;  for,  apart  from  ud  ortk 

■ItUfttiOOl 

the  differences  incidental  to  diversity  of  belief  and  of  occupa-  laMftironr- 
tions,  it  furnishes  us  with  a  prototype  of  our  normal  state,  htaithjon- 
To  aid  in  arriving  at  a  just  estimate,  let  us  first  of  all  com-  itato. 
pare  it  with  former  situations  of  the  human  reason,  which, 
having  at  no  other  time  been  set  in- motion  by  a  stimulus  of 
the  same  sort,  had  never  presented  a  similar  spectacle.    During 
the  age  of  Fetichism,  public  life  did  not  exist  ;  accordingly, 
men's  thoughts  could  not  be  concentrated,  as  at  Rome,  upon 
a  continuous  public  aim.     The  Theocratic  system  laboured 
under  the  same  defect  ;  every  form  of  activity  was  limited  to 
a  corresponding  caste;   so  that    society  was  held   together 
only  by  the  bond  of  a  common  worship,  regulated  by  the 
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become,  our  feelings  will  never  be  able  to  connect  it  with  the 
evolution  of  the  race,  unless  they  are  previously  habituated  to 
closer  and  narrower  relations.  This  will  always  be  the  moral  and 
intellectual  function  of  the  Fatherland,  whose  normal  symbol 
is  the  City,  strictly  so  called  ;  for  this  is  the  largest  organisa- 
tion, in  which  every  one  of  the  members  can  fully  realise  the  co- 
operation of  his  fellows. 
Toooorti.  But  this  decisive  institution  cannot  be  introduced  at  will. 

tote  Ffttbsr* 

iftndintbe  Its  adequate  realisation  demands  a  set  of  conditions  which 
there  must  were  ucvcr  found  together  save  at  Bome.  A  seat  without 
oommoneim  phenomena  is  as  ineffectual  as  phenomena  without  a  seat.  Our 
finoOTSyby  native  place — even  if  we  were  brought  up  in  it— leaves  no 
itiom.   dominant  impression  either  on  the  heart  or  on  the  mind,  unlesa 


all  our  life,  subjective  (ii.  54)  as  well  as  objective,  is  bound  up 
with  it  by  the  closest  domestic  and  civic  ties.  It  is  above  all 
things  needful  that  our  memories  of  the  past,  our  feelings  as 
regards  the  present,  our  wishes  for  the  future,  should  be  centred 
in  that  place  by  the  consciousness  of  common  efforts  for  an 
object  worthy  of  reverence.  Now  this  implies  the  subordination 
of  all  individual  effort  to  a  public  activity  capable  of  being 
carried  on  by  successive  generations.  Without  this,  the  fixed 
place  where  this  common  work  proceeds,  cannot  serve  as  ita 
symbol  to  the  mind  and  heart.  This  is  why  Eoman  civilisation 
alone  succeeded  in  adequately  realising  the  institution  of  Father- 
land, which  will  always  have  to  be  studied  at  this  its  fountain 
head.  Its  success  in  this  typical  instance  should  have  rendered  its 
subsequent  reproduction  easier.  But  it  was  never  adequately 
reproduced,  even  in  the  Middle  Age.  Its  universal  extension 
is  necessarily  reserved  for  the  Final  Regime  ;  till  then  it  must 
remain  an  object  of  fruitless  aspirations. 
Borne  foi-  The  importance  of  the  dynamical  complement  which  I  have 

sMniMioon-  just  added  to  the  statical  theory  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
it  ie  the  key  volumc,  is  uow  apparent  (ii.  235-238).  It  furnishes  the  key- 
tory.  note  to  the  political  organisation  of  Some,  in  its  relation  to 

home  affairs  on  the  one  hand,  to  fi>reign  policy  on  the  other. 
For  the  tendency  of  its  internal  economy  was  to  consolidate 
the  institution  of  Fatherland,  that  of  it«  foreign  policy  to  extend 
it;  imtil — ^in  harmony  with  its  normal  purpose — it  came  to 
foreshadow  Humanity.  From  whichever  side  we  look  at  it,  we 
perceive  that  this  active  bond  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment, while    completing   sedentary  existence,  spontaneously 
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prepared  the  way  for  Sociocraoy,  and  became  incompatible 
with  Theocracy,  owing  to  the  gradual  substitution  of  Earth  for 
Heaven.  Directly  subordinated  to  its  social  aim,  Polytheism 
could  not  thenceforward  maintain  those  aspirations  after  the 
supernatural,  which  it  excited  imder  the  sacerdotal  system,  and 
which  Monotheism  has  vainly  endeavoured  to  revive  in  Western 
Europe. 

In  judging  of  the  internal  policy  of  Rome,  I  am  led  in  the  oiomoob- 
first  place  to  notice  the  decisive  change  which  it  wrought  in  twMn  f». 
the  tenure  of  real  property.    The  possession  of  land,  intimately  Pxoptrty. 
associated  with  the  idea  of  Fatherland,  became  its  best  support. 
Notwithstanding  the  vague  comparisons  excited  by  our  present 
revolutionary  state,  personal  property  can  never  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  ownership  of  the  soil.    However  much  it  may  be  modi- 
fied, the  personal  appropriation  of  any  part  of  our  planet  must 
always  confer  a  more  lasting  and  efifectual  authority,  than  the 
power  inherent  in  any  of  the  functions  that  are  performed  upon 
its  sur&ce. 

When  Borne  broke  with  the  theocratic  system^by  défini-  MBoai 
tively  establishing  the  political  ascendency  of  the  temporal  g^^r 
power,  this  step  was  confirmed  by  the  institution  of  territorial  BirthMtttte 
wealth.  This  has  ever  since  remained  the  chief  basis  of 
material  supremacy.  It  soon  developed  a  revolutionary  cha- 
racter, weakening  the  authority  of  Birth,  and  so  striking  at  the 
very  root  of  ancient  civilisation.  Only  in  a  theocratic  society 
could  the  hereditary  transmission  of  public  offices  be  rigorously 
carried  out;  its  incompatibility  with  warlike  enterprise  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent.  As  the  strength  of  the 
hereditary  principle  diminished,  the  principle  of  wealth,  espe- 
cially of  territorial  wealth,  not  being  liable  to  impairment,  gra- 
dually brought  the  dominant  caste  into  persistent  rivalry  with 
the  new  owners  of  the  soil.  At  bottom,  neither  age,  nor  birth, 
nor  merit — the  three  successive  principles  of  social  rank — have 
any  place  as  such  outside  the  Spiritual  order  (p.  246),  since 
Temporal  power  invariably  goes  along  with  material  superiority. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  supremacy  of  birth  is  only  suited  to  a 
theocratic  society,  where  it  derives  its  sanction  from  supernatural 
sources.  From  these  flow  both  sovereignty  and  wealth  ;  since 
great  possessions  have  their  origin  in  gifts  bestowed  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  gods  (p.  201).  We  thus  perceive  the 
logical  flaw  which  imderlay  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
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Coman  period, — an  endearour  to  haimoniae  the  theocratic  prin- 
ciple of  classification  with  an  actiritj  which  undermined  it  in 
proportion  as  fortunes  independent  of  Birth  were  created  by 
conquest. 

To  meet  this  source  of  political  decomposition,  the  wisdom 
MWfCkMi  of  Boman  statesmen  early  introdaced  a  happy  expedient,  which 
stayed  the  break-up  of  the  system  for  several  generations.  The 
equestrian  order  was  not  instituted  merely  to  moderate  the 
shock  of  the  frequent  collisions  between  nobles  and  com- 
mons. Its  main  purpose  was  to  furnish  a  natural  opening  for 
wealth,  and  so  to  turn  it  aside  from  any  direct  struggle  with 
hereditary  rank,  whose  ascendency,  indeed,  it  even  helped  to 
maintain,  by  a  gradual  affiliation  of  its  members  to  the  ruling 
caste.  But  the  Knights,  being  allowed  to  follow  industrial  or 
financial  pursuits  from  which  the  senators  were  debarred,  and 
enjoying  an  equal  share  of  the  benefits  of  military  service, 
came  ultimately  to  be  the  chief  holders  of  property.  From  that 
time  forward  the  temporal  power  of  Birth  was  more  and  more 
supplanted  by  that  of  Wealth  ;  the  foimdations  of  Sociocracy,  as 
regards  its  material  constitution,  were  thus  laid,  in  harmony 
with  a  continuous  tendency,  manifested  even  during  the  Middle 
Age,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  revival  of  the  hereditary 
principle  which  then  took  place. 

The  general  organisation  of  property  at  Bome  presents  one 
decided  novelty,  illustrative  of  the  sociocratic  tone  by  which 
the  political  situation  was  pervaded.  Confiscation,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  was  impossible  imder  a  Theocracy  ;  it  was 
barred  by  the  supernatural  origin  of  all  great  possessions.  The 
priestly  domains  might  be,  and  often  were,  subjected  to  spolia- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  warrior  caste  :  they  were  never  legally 
susceptible  of  imdergoing  an  expropriation  which  would  neces- 
sarily have  appeared  sacrilegious  in  the  eyes  of  all.  Accordingly, 
the  introduction  of  confiscation,  at  an  early  period  of  Boman 
history,  was  a  sign  that  property  had  ceased  to  be  held  by 
divine  right  ;  that  it  was  henceforward  to  be  viewed  as  a  purely 
human  institution, — especially  property  acquired  by  war,  a 
continually  increasing  proportion  of  the  whole.  Still  it  was 
needful  that  the  absolute  character  of  ownership  should  be  main- 
tained and  even  more  distinctly  asserted,  imtil  the  time  when 
all  its  conditions  should  be  systematised  by  the  final  advent  of 
Sociocracy;  otherwise  the  most  efifectual  guarantee  of  its  inde- 
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pendence  would  have  been  lost.  While  assimiiDg  the  right  of 
confiscating  a  domain  the  tenure  of  which  was  implicitly  de- 
rived from  the  conmiunity,  the  state  did  not  hold  itself  compe- 
tent to  regulate  its  management.  But  the  right  of  social 
intervention  having  thus  been  asserted  against  the  claim  of 
ownership,  the  latter  has,  ever  since  the  Middle  Age,  been  under- 
going further  modifications  due  to  the  principle  which  is  finally 
destined  to  regenerate  its  character. 

Having  drawn  attention  to  this  fundamental  innovation,  sodocntic 
I  must  next  notice  another  of  a  more  general  kind,  eminently  BomaaLaw. 
characteristic  of  the  sociocratic  tendency  of  the  Soman  system  ; 
I  mean  its  admirable  judicial  institutions.  One  special  object 
of  these,  which  we  have  chiefly  to  attend  to  here,  was  to  base 
public  and  even  private  morality  on  a  foundation  not  directly 
dependent  upon  supernatural  beliefs,  though  deriving  from  them 
an  indirect,  general,  and  essentially  accessory  sanction.  In  a 
theocratic  society,  where  all  decisions  necessarily  emanate  from 
the  priesthood,  it  was  impossible  for  any  conflict  to  arise  be- 
tween human  motives  and  divine  commands;  since  the  two 
were  spontaneously  balanced  in  the  mind  of  their  common 
organs.  But  the  essentially  temporal  authority  of  the  magis- 
trate under  a  military  form  of  civilisation,  no  longer  allowed 
him  to  invoke  supernatural  sanctions  either  alone  or  principally. 
Compelled  to  give  reasons  for  his  decisions  before  the  bar  of  a 
firee  public  opinion,  to  which  they  owed  their  surest  sanction,  he 
soon  found  himself  obliged  to  base  them  on  an  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  personal,  domestic,  or  public  consequences 
appertaining  to  each  case.  Thus  by  degrees  was  formed  an 
outline  of  Morality,  strictly  so  called,  empirical  indeed,  buo 
never  again  to  be  lost  sight  of  ;  a  Morality  no  longer  resting  on 
any  theological  inspiration  though  still  deriving  an  additional 
sanction  firom  it.  It  is  clear  that  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  could 
only  concern  itself  directly  with  actions,  never  with  the  feel- 
ings by  which  the  actions  were  prompted  (p.  293).  Still  it 
spontaneously  paved  the  way  for  the  more  thorough  attempt  re*- 
served  for  the  Middle  Age  when  the  most  enlightened  thinkers 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  the  Koman  system 
(p.  379). 

Koman  law,  as  represented  by  a  digest  in  which  the  special  corvmjwi» 
decisions  of  ten  centuries  are  embodied,  still  holds  its  ground  ^  "■**'*^- 
among  us.     It  illustrates  the  sociocratic  character  of  the  Boman 
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Transition,  which  will  continue  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the 
West  until  the  advent  of  the  Final  Faith.  The  mere  existence 
of  a  judicial  system  outside  the  bounds  of  the  official  theologism 
affords  sufficient  proof  that  the  latter  was  confessedly  inade- 
quate for  the  direction  of  human  society  ;  since  earthly  rewards 
and  punishments  would  be  superfluous,  if  heavenly  ones  sufficed. 
But  this  implied  admission,  masked  during  the  theocratic 
period  by  an  all-powerful  priesthood,  is  rendered  yet  more 
manifest  by  the  long  series  of  edicts  which  rest  on  an  exami- 
nation, positive  in  spirit  though  empirical  in  method,  into  the 
real  springs  of  conduct,  whether  public  or  private. 

(/D  ssttnAi  Such  were  the  principal  effects  of  the  mode  of  Sociability 
prevailing  at  Kome  upon  her  internal  organisation.  To  com- 
plete this  Abstract  Appreciation  I  have  still  to  examine  her 
foreign  policy,  to  which  all  other  aims  were  subordinated  in 
this  Transition. 

This  inquiry  has  two  sides,  according  as  the  dominant  mode 
of  activity  is  considered  in  relation  to  those  who  exercised  it, 
or  those  on  whom  it  was  exercised. 

Bbotof  Under  the  first  aspect,  what  we  have  here  to  determine  is 

military  «c-  -  r       ^ 

tiTitfontho  the  influence  of  military  life  on  the  individual  character  ;  its 
indf^^.  influence  on  domestic  and  public  relations  having  already  been 
considered.  Habits  of  obedience  and  of  command  profoundly 
modified  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  persons  exercising 
those  fimctions  ;  showing  the  great  importance  of  a  common 
and  abiding  aim  for  the  establishment  of  our  true  Unity. 
For  although  the  common  aim  in  this  case  could  exert  a  direct 
influence  only  upon  actions,  it  tended  indirectly  to  improve  the 
feelings  by  which  actions  are  inspired. 
onitiTâtion  The    developement    of   Veneration — the    chief    basis    of 

tiooT**'  military  discipline — was  the  principal  fruit,  in  the  domain  of 
morals,  of  the  warlike  actiWty  of  Eome.  Limited  under  Feti- 
chism  to  family  relations,  this  sentiment  which  is  the  found- 
ation of  order  received  fi*om  Theocracy  the  full  extension 
appropriate  to  its  high  social  office.  The  systematic  cul- 
ture of  Veneration  was  the  best  result  of  the  sacerdotal 
system.  Still,  it  continued  to  labour  under  two  essential 
imperfections,  both  of  which  were  spontaneously  remedied  by 
military  civilisation  in  virtue  of  a  twofold  influence  of  its  dis- 
tinctive mode  of  activity.  The  theocratic  type  of  veneration 
lacked  precision,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  Practical  object  ; 
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it  lacked  solidity,  owing  to  its  too  exclusive  coxmection  with 
cupernatnral  beliefs. 

The  public  activity  of  fiome,  and  it  alone,  was  capable  of  it  tm  «m. 
completing  the  moral  training  of  the  race  in  these  two  direc-  a  nobie 
tions,  so  as  to  pave  the  way  for  the  disposition  which  will  finally  wit&Human 
prevail.     Veneration  thus  acquired  a  definite  and  ever-present 
object,  and  lost  the  vagueness  inherited  firom  our  theocratic 
education.      On  the  other  hand,  it  became  connected  with 
purely  human  motives,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  survive  the 
decay  of  theological  belief.    Amid  the  revolutionary  anarchy 
of  modem  times,  our  Western  form  of  Veneration  is  still  dis- 
tinguished by  these  two  attributes  from  that  which  prevails  in 
the  East.    They  afiford  direct  proof  of  the  general  tendency  of 
Boman  civilisation  to  draw  further  away  from  Theocracy  and 
nearer  to  Sociocracy. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  Boman  military  iticb«notcr 
system,  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  at  first  doubly  theocratic,  s^uaiiy 
This  is  shown  by  their  sacerdotal  attributes  ;  it  was  usual  for  xheocntio 
them  to  hold  pontifical  offices  as  a  preliminary  to  military  com-  sooi^So. 
mands,  and  they  often  exercised  priestly  functions  at  the  head 
of  their  armies.  In  a  yet  more  immediate  way,  the  obedience 
of  the  Boman  had  a  decidedly  theocratic  tinge  :  it  was  given 
to  birth  :  he  reverenced  his  leaders  as  personal  descendants  of 
the  gods.  This  was  the  mainstay  of  the  military  patriciat, 
and  it  was  independent  of  any  priestly  office  :  it  continued  to 
hold  good  so  long  as  aristocratic  manners  maintained  their 
ascendency;  an  ascendency  which  naturally  declined  as  the 
fulfilment  of  Bome's  mission  of  conquest  brought  low-bom 
merit,  backed  by  adequate  wealth,  into  notice.  Then  Boman 
Veneration  tends  to  lose  its  theocratic  character  and  to  become 
more  and  more  sociocratic,  human  motives  taking  the  place  of 
divine  right.  Notwithstanding  the  progressive  weakening  of 
old  beliefs  and  prejudices,  discipline  maintained  itself  so  long 
as  the  dominant  activity  prevailed.  For  daily  life  brought 
new  lessons  of  the  value  of  subordination,  new  instances  of  the 
merit  of  the  chiefs. 

While  developing  obedience  in  the  govemed,  the  exigencies  cnitiyiitioii 
of  practical  life  fostered  a  corresponding  feeling  of  Benevolence  imoe. 
in  the  ruling  class,  so  that  command  no  less  than  obedience 
was  invested  with  a  moral  character.     This  immediate  effect 
of  practical  life  on  the  former  is  all  the  more  striking  as 
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its  results  were  independent  of  any  theological  ordinances. 
Throughout  antiquity,  these  ordinances  could  only  inculcate 
submission  ;  they  could  not  regulate  authority  ;  hence  whatever 
merit  the  latter  may  have  shown  must  always  have  been  q)on- 
taneous  (p.  198).  The  laws  of  human  nature  might  not  be 
imderstood  ;  nevertheless,  they  produced  their  normal  effects, 
by  virtue  of  which  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  weak  calls 
forth  a  corresponding  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  strong.  The 
power  of  hereditary  rank  was  circumscribed  by  the  needs  of 
practical  life  ;  it  might  ensure  the  ascendency  of  the  nobility 
as  a  whole  ;  but  the  credit  of  each  individual  member  of  that 
class  depended  on  his  own  conduct.  The  privilege  of  birth 
did  but  shape  the  noble's  personal  character  to  social  ends  ;  it 
did  not  of  itself  endow  him  with  lasting  authority.  Under 
such  influences,  there  occurred  many  heroic  examples  of  self- 
devotion,  the  purity  of  which  was  most  immixed  when  aristo- 
cratic ascendency  was  most  respected. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  natural  connection  of  our  two  highest  instincts 
(i.  567)  was  fostered  by  Roman  life.  But,  apart  from  this  main 
current  of  its  influence,  the  collective  activity  of  Bome  spon- 
taneously improved  individual  morality  both  among  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  The  continuous  sway  of  a  common  aim  brought 
home  to  every  man  the  need  for  keeping  his  private  conduct  in 
harmony  with  his  social  office.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
such  a  culture  as  this  was  of  necessity  limited  to  the  three  prac- 
tical qualities  of  Courage,  Prudence,  and  Firmness,  the  import- 
ance of  which  is  most  habitually  marked  in  military  life.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  could  not  in  any  way  forestall  the  proper  business 
of  the  mediaeval  period — the  direct  cultivation  of  the  feelings 
from  which  our  actions  ultimately  spring,  and  upon  which  the 
chief  efficacy  of  character,  strictly  so  called,  depends  ;  for  the 
three  qualities  embraced  under  that  term  may  be  turned  to 
good  or  to  evil  purposes  (i.  585).  Though  this  action  of  prac- 
tical life  upon  morality  was  rude  and  inadequate,  it  was  never- 
theless a  needful  step  in  our  Preparation  ;  for  it  diffused  every- 
where a  settled  habit  of  self-restraint.  The  daily  exercise  of 
this  habit  was  ennobled  by  its  social  purpose  which  thus  sup- 
plied, as  far  as  was  then  possible,  the  place  of  a  direct  culture 
of  the  Feelings:  the  latter  being  incompatible  with  a  mode  of 
life  in  which  attention  was  necessarily  concentrated  on  Acts. 
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We  have  next  to  regard  fioman  Activity  in  its  relation  to  J^?*"* 
tbe  conquered  populations  ;  and  here  also  we  are  struck  by  a  qocsred. 
no  less  important  improvement  which  it  wrought  in  Man's  dis- 
position. Under  pure  Fetichism,  the  relations  between  a  tribe 
and  its  neighbours  were  exceedingly  limited,  and  only  led  to 
conflicts  barren  of  all  result.  The  theocratic  system  had  noble 
aspirations  after  religious  universality;  and  yet  the  developement 
of  the  arts  of  peace  did  not  save  its  representatives  from  an 
isolation  judged  to  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
corresponding  life  and  manners.  But  a  proselytising  spirit  is 
inherent  in  the  military  principle  ;  it  made  itself  felt  even 
imder  Intellectual  Polytheism,  as  shown  by  the  colonial  diffusion 
of  the  Greeks  (p.  231).  But  no  true  policy  towards  foreign 
nations  could  be  matured  amid  the  vague  anarchy  of  a  situation 
incapable  of  any  social  aim.  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  with 
their  allies  or  their  tributaries  were  habitually  capricious  and 
tyrannical  ;  quite  incompatible,  therefore,  with  any  genuine  in- 
corporation. We  are  indebted  to  Bome  alone  for  the  rise  of  the 
manners  requisite  for  the  compulsory  aggregation  of  distinct 
nationalities,  preparatory  to  their  voluntaiy  convergence. 

The  moralising  influence  of  the  public  activity  of  Bome  is 
even  more  manifest  in  its  effect  on  foreign  than  on  internal 
affairs;  indeed  it  formed  an  indispensable  condition  of  such 
success  as  habitually  attended  the  Boman  arms.  We  cannot 
therefore  be  surprised  to  find  this  noble  people  spontaneously 
developing,  in  its  relations  with  its  neighboms,  feelings  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  its  system  of  conquests.  VirgiFs 
admirable  line — 

Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superboi — 

sununarily  expresses  their    attitude    with  just   so   much   of 
exaggeration  as  properly  belongs  to  poetry. 

But  the  Empire  of  the  West  would  not  have  fallen  to  those  Atutudo 
whose  mission  it  became  to  prepare  the  world  for  its  final  civi-  forrfgnn- 
lisation,  had  not  enlightened  views  of  policy  usually  gone  hand  usi«ei. 
in  hand  with  liberal  intentions.     Never  had  Polytheism  so  fully 
developed  its  characteristic  aptitude  for  facilitating  incorpora- 
tion while  respecting  the  sacredness  of  nationality.     Nothing  in 
history  can  rival  the  august  prudence  of  the  Boman  senate, 
offering  a  respectful  welcome  to  the  deities,  of  whatever  order, 
worshipped  by  subject  nations,  and  even  to  pure  fetiches.    And 
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In  tb<r  fijît  place,  the  procès  of  isteorpooti on  by  coaqnest 
^J^JJlT  ^  ''^7  *pî'îi^caiic  to  seeded  pjpolsiîaos.  Wîxt  this  b  s>  was 
«xpbthiéd  in  tie  third  dispcer  (p.  154>  Onlj  «ttl€d  popol»- 
ti/y&i  are  qxazàb  of  beiiig  reaUj  cocq^jexed,  or  ci  eSectnalIy 
eottqnmijg  otberk  Altîkoogli  a  somadic  mode  of  Ii&  may 
aiknrthe  Feelingi  and  eren  the  Inteîlecc  to  reach  a  high  degree 
of  devebpement,  a  fixed  abode  it  indispeDmble  Ah*  the  bating^ 
iQcc««  of  any  Idnd  of  Activity, — more  esçeÔMJlj  of  any  col- 
Iftctire  Activity.  Nererthele»,  althoagh  tribes  of  hmiters  or 
of  ihepherdj  cannot  be  directly  reached  by  conquest,  it  may 
exercise  a  powerful  indirect  inflnence  upon  them  by  narrowing 
the  area  which  belongs  to  each.  Carried  fiur  enough,  this 
compression  from  without  induces  nomads  to  adopt  a  settled 
mode  of  life  sooner  than  they  might  otherwise  do.  This  first 
limit  to  the  scheme  of  Boman  incorporation  is  especially  im- 
portant in  its  bearings  on  the  decline  of  the  Empire  ;  it  indi* 
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cates  the  source  of  the  external  influences  which  put  the  finishing 
stroke,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain  (p.  393)|  to  the  irUerri^al 
decomposition  of  that  compulsory  aggregate. 

Ag^n,  even  among  settled  populations,  those  which  were  ^f^f^ 
fully  theocratic,  and  among  which  the  mode  of  life  established  ou^mtiÔD 
by  the  sacerdotal  caste  was  adequately  developed,  could  not  be  popaisuon» 
really  included  in  this  scheme  of  conquest.    Their  peaceful  Karopt. 
habits  render  such  populations  an  easy  prey  ;  but  so  far  firom 
undergoing  assimilation,  ihej  continually  tend  to  modify  their 
conquerors  by  the  power  of  an  invincible  inertia  together  with 
the  charm  of  a  more  desirable  existence.    Hence  the  social 
aim  of  conquest  is  frustrated  in  their  case  ;  easily  vanquished, 
they  resist  any  genuine  incorporation.    If  any  well-marked 
theocracies  were  absorbed  by  fiome  they  were    numerically 
weak  ;  as  for  instance,  Etruria,  perhaps  the  only  decided  case 
of  the  kind.    The  incorporation  of  Gaul  succeeded  only  on 
account  of  the  feeble  hold  of  the  theocratic  system  on  that  vast 
region,  where  the  warrior  class  was  already  beginning  to  prevail 
over  the  priesthood  when  the  conquest  took  place. 

Taking  these  two  general  restrictions  together,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  gradual  extension  of  Boman  domi- 
nion was  of  necessity  limited  to  populations  essentially  like  their 
conquerors.  Neither  fetichist  nor  theocratic,  these  countries, 
like  Bome  herself,  had  spontaneously  reached  Progressive 
Polytheism,  by  a  similar  operation  of  the  military  instinct  in 
a  sphere  suited  to  its  growth.  We  must  observe,  further,  that 
where  the  warlike  impulse  had  proved  abortive,  and  Progressive 
Polytheism  had  assumed  a  primarily  Intellectual  character,  the 
resulting  difference  was  enough  to  make  the  incorporation  im- 
perfect, or  rather  ambiguous.  Bome  conquered  Grreece  with 
ease  ;  she  never  succeeded  in  thoroughly  assimilating  her  ;  and 
that  too  although  nothing  could  have  been  more  friendly  than 
her  disposition  towards  all  the  results  of  Hellenic  culture.  We 
must,  therefore,  finally  limit  the  domain  of  Bome  to  the  purely 
military  nations,  every  one  of  which  was  aspiring  to  become 
the  centre  of  the  Western  system  ;  of  that  system  which  was  to 
prepare  the  way  among  progressive  polytheists  for  the  direct 
elaboration  of  the  Great  Being.  While  explaining  the  suc- 
cess of  Roman  incorporation  by  the  radical  similarity  of  the 
vanquished  to  their  victors,  my  theory  justifies  the  process, 
by  showing  that  Bome,  conquering,  that  she  might  not  be 
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oonquered,  obtained  an  empire  analogons  to  that  to  which  she 
most  herself  have  «ubmitted.  It  waf  neoeesaiy  that  a  «ucoea- 
gion  of  barren  conflicts  should  be  arrested,  once  for  all,  by  the 
union  of  all  warlike  nations  under  a  single  head  ;  but  why  this 
headship  should  have  fitllen  to  Borne  still  remains  to  be 
explained. 

The  concrete  character  of  this  question  renders  it  foreign 
to  Social  Dynamics.  Moreover,  it  is  less  important  than  is 
generally  supposed.  The  whole  of  the  abstract  survey  which  I 
have  just  completed  shows  how  the  actual  accomplishment  of  the 
business  of  incorporation  was  itself  the  principal  source  of 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  nation  which  accomplished  it. 
Whatever  special  influences  there  may  have  been,  they  could  only 
afifect  the  first  beginnings  of  an  enterprise  in  which  but  one 
nation  could  succeed,  and  which  spontaneously  gathered  force 
as  it  advanced  towards  fulfilment.  Thus  it  is  far  less  important 
to  explain  the  natural  selection  of  Bome  than  that  of  Greece  ; 
yet  we  may  reasonably  desire  to  know  the  chief  circumstances 
which  made  Bome  the  Social  centre  of  the  Western  system. 
Here,  therefore,  I  may  fairly  introduce  a  brief  outline  of  the 
considerations  bearing  most  closely  on  this  point. 

To  begin  with,  the  present  inquiry  will  be  indirectly  helped 
by  the  direct  elucidation  of  the  similar  question  with  regard 
to  the  intellectual  centre,  which  had  a  special  place  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  (p.  221).  It  was  clearly  necessary  that  the  two 
centres  of  evolution — one  intellectual,  the  other  social — should 
neither  be  too  near  each  other,  nor  too  far  apart  ;  so  as  to  ensure 
their  primitive  independence  and  their  subsequent  coalescence. 
These  two  conditions  were  indispensable  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  joint  mission  ;  all  the  more  so,  since  the  two  movements 
had  for  a  long  time  to  go  on  side  by  side,  notwithstanding  the 
necessary  priority  of  the  intellectual  one.  Accordingly,  the 
geographical  relation  between  Athens  and  Bome  was  well 
suited  for  the  mutual  interaction  of  their  respective  fonctions. 
This  reason,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us  to 
infer  the  actual  position  of  the  second  centre  from  that  of  the 
first,  evon  granting,  as  we  must,  that  the  seat  of  the  social 
movement  must  lie  to  the  west  of  that  devoted  to  intellectual 
progress. 

Looking  at  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we  see  why  the 
nucleus  of  military  incorporation  must  be  near  the  sea  and  yet 
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upon  the  mainland,  so  as  to  render  it  less  accessible,  and  to 
concentrate  its  activity.  For  the  same  reasons,  it  must  lie 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  European  system,  though  form- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  West.  Again,  it  follows  from  the 
explanation  given  above,  that  this  centre  of  compulsory  aggre- 
gation must  be  environed  on  all  sides  by  settled  populations, 
without  being  too  near  any  great  theocratic  state.  Further, 
the  ruling  nation  must  be  within  reach  of  the  sea  to  enable 
it  to  assume  a  maritime  activity  when  this  becomes  necessary 
to  its  progress,  without  ever  ceasing  to  bestow  its  chief  atten- 
tion on  continental  expeditions,  the  only  sure  basis  of  perma- 
nent conquest.  Finally,  its  territory  must  suffice  to  feed  its 
citizens,  while  prompting  them  to  overflow  its  limits  instead  of 
retaining  them  by  the  attractions  of  an  existence  too  exclu- 
sively industrial.  Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  we 
might  build  up  à  priori  the  respective  destinies  of  Athens, 
Iwome,  and  Carthage,  as  was  stated  in  my  fundamental  treatise 
(Phil.  Pos.  V.  268).  Any  more  elaborate  details  would  not 
accord  with  the  essentially  abstract  character  which  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History  ought  to  maintain. 

A  brief  review  of  the  social  influences  which  helped,  in  sodaioon. 
concert  with  geographical  conditions,  to  fix  the  special  centre 
of  incorporation  for  the  West,  forms  a  natural  starting-point 
for  the  task  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  the  Concrete 
Appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Some.  The  main  point  to 
be  noticed  is  the  need  for  a  certain  admixture  of  a  theocratic 
population  with  the  warlike  element,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
initial  organisation  of  the  latter.  Even  some  fetichist  tribes 
were  added  which  were  disposed  to  settle  down  with  a  view  to 
conquest.  Without  the  priestly  element,  military  discipline 
would  have  lacked  a  sufficient  beisis  of  veneration,  and  this,  in 
its  turn,  might  have  degenerated  into  a  pacific  tendency  but 
for  the  impulse  given  by  Fetichism. 

Sociological  analysis  breaks  up  the  period  of  Boman  in-  Ariitoontio 
corporation  into  three  principal  phases.    The  first  includes  the  Shinto 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  Italy;  the  second  that  of  Spain;  ofcongnert; 
the  third,  the  incorporation  of  Gaul.     The  middle  term — that  tôtoé^it 
which,  here  as  elsewhere,  characterises  the  series  (p.  52) — ^is  mod«m^ 
ushered  in  by  the  struggle  with  Carthage,  and  is,  indeed,  the  pur- 
pose of  that  struggle.    It  is  closed  by  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
leading  to  that  of  Asia  Minor  and  that  of  Egypt.    But  these 
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V/*?«^>r//j  t)*^j^si  w;il  ecmtijiae  to  nuke  itscif  fell  ct€SI  in  this 
fc/js^}  \^f^*A  'A  h^ÀioMii  tmitj.  In  my  next  Tolnme  I  shall  bring" 
ir /;/>:/>/;*;  V/  pr^/v*  tLiit  tlàe  regeneiatian  of  Europe  most  begin 
ih  ♦J>^  ^//viJi^  ja^AwithirtAnding  the  tendem^  of  the  last  three 
f^'hiutU^  i/n^mi^éi  th«  order  of  evolution  determined  by  the 
vi^hz/ji?  f4  onr  pa«t  hikUjtj, 
n?  T'  "  '^  '^  *^fini»\*M  mj  general  outline  of  the  order  followed  by 

y^^.M^v^..,*  U<i?  lOtman  iri'jorfx/ration,  I  muit  here  explain  an  excepti<m  to 
fU  liiwn  of  Hociology  which  that  outline  appears  to  present. 
Wm  tmi  rffu\\\y  fiijrcM^ive  why  the  work  of  assimilation  should 
fniVM  U%\iii  with  Italy,— especially  continental  Italy.  But 
|<"/4(/<â|>li)<!ttl  continuity  would  seem  to  require  that  Gaul  should 
U^st%  hiiMfi  <?on/iii«r«d  before  Spain. 

'J'wo  gniioral  reaions  may  be  given  why  matters  followed  an 
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inverse  order.  Firat,  the  attractiong  offered  by  Spain  ;  secondly, 
the  difficulty  of  invading  O&ul.  The  Iberian  pesinsula 
tempted  the  future  msatere  of  the  West  by  a  more  genial 
climate,  and  offered  them  free  access  to  the  Atlantic,  the 
future  boundary  of  their  empire.  Moreover,  the  path  of  con- 
quest was  smoothed  by  the  exieting  divisions  among  the  in- 
habitants and  by  previous  colonisation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  invasion  of  0aul  (if  we  except  its  southern  shores)  offered 
hardly  any  prospect  of  immediate  advantage.  At  the  same 
time  it  bristled  with  difficulties.  The  nation  was  warlike  and 
united  by  theocratic  ties  ;  the  priestly  infiuence,  far  from  op- 
posing military  expeditions,  was  obliged  to  stimulate  them,  in 
order  to  delay  the  imminent  preponderance  of  the  warrior  over 
the  sacerdotal  caste.  Accordingly,  the  conquest  of  Gaul  naturally 
became  the  closing  scene  of  the  main  work  of  incorporation  ; 
it  could  not  he  accomplished  till  the  power  of  Rome  had  reached 
its  full  maturity.  But  long  before  it  actually  took  place,  the 
propinquity  of  Gaul  exerted  an  indirect  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  Some  ;  for  the  Gaulish  colonies  which  were  origin- 
ally supreme  in  Northern  Italy  tended  to  turn  the  course  of 
incorporation  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Although  in  the  first  phase  of  Koman  conquest  the  general  nnt  Ant- 
purpose  is  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  the  second,  the  funda-  Fbi».  cnn- 
mental  aptitude  for  accomplishing  that  purpose  is  more  deci-  ?»ij. 
sively  shown.  It  lasted  longer  than  the  other  two  taken  together, 
and  thus  enabled  the  Komans  to  develops,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  those  qualities  which  assured  their  supremacy.  I  have 
already  laid  down,  as  an  abstract  principle,  that  the  social 
efficacy  of  the  collective  activity  of  Rome  was  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  gradual  way  in  which  that  activity  was  developed. 
If,  in  the  quick  inarch  of  Alexander's  conquests,  we  see  their 
ephemeral  character  foretold,  we  may  read  a  sure  guarantee  of 
stability  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  Roman  movement.  But  it 
was  to  the  reaction  of  the  external  policy  on  the  internal 
organisation,  whether  of  the  &mily  or  of  the  state,  that  the 
gradual  character  of  the  conquests  was  moat  advantageous  ;  and 
it  was  the  internal  organisation  which  became  the  principal 
result  of  the  system  of  conquest. 

A  monarchy  was  needed  to  guide  the  movement  at  its  outset  ;  n»  Bcni 
only  by  a  concentration  of  authority  could  the  heterogeneous  "-^"-uo 
elements  of  which  the  population  was  made  up,  be  sufficient]- 
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amalgamated.  Nevertheless,  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  speedily 
became  the  first  condition  of  continued  military  success;  a 
career  of  conquest  could  only  be  carried  on  \mder  a  hereditary 
oligarchy,  in  which  the  sacerdotal  element  was  subordinated  to 
the  military  one  ;  for  the  monarchy  was  prone  to  assume  a  priestly 
character.  The  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  consolidated  by 
the  slow  progress  of  the  earlier  conquests,  which  disposed  the 
nobles  to  make  needful  concessions,  and  the  commons  to 
yield  suitable  obedience.  Military  successes  so  much  disputed, 
and  won  at  such  risk  of  total  ruin,  served  to  unite  the  two 
classes  by  making  each  keenly  sensible  of  the  other's  import- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  the  restriction  of  warlike  enterprise 
within  narrow  geographical  limits,  and  the  short  duration  of 
the  campaigns,  never  allowed  military  commanders  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  civil  authority.  Although  the  influence 
of  Birth  was  already  being  sapped  by  the  inroads  of  the  Elective 
tendency,  the  choice  of  the  people  was  confined,  during  the 
first  period,  to  the  nobility  ;  individual  zeal  was  thus  stimu- 
lated without  any  impairment  of  corporate  ascendency.  The 
slowness  of  these  initial  stages  of  Some's  progress  was  so  im- 
portant, that  Dante,  in  his  rapid  ideal  survey  of  her  career 
of  conquest,  devotes  a  line  to  its  commemoration  : 

Vincendo  intorno  le  genti  Ticine.* 

ciTio  feeling        Between  Devotedness  and  Veneration  there  is  a  natural 

dari^™e^    reciprocity  (p.  212);   and  this  was  sure  to  be  most  marked 

Sm™S°  when  the  public  activity  was  wide  enough  to  excite  ade- 

aS?imion    qnate  interest  without  being  too  wide  to  be  easily  grasped. 

wenot ex-  ]5uring  the  long  period  devoted  to  the  conquest  of  Italy,  the 

general  movement  could  be  felt  and  shared  by  all  ;  furnishing 

to  all  classes,  and  even  to  women,  a  habitual  bond  between 

the  interests  of  private  and  those  of  public  life.     At  that  time, 

more  than  ever  before  or  since,  these  two  aspects  of  human 

existence  were  in  perfect  harmony;  a  harmony  which  is  the 

chief  source  of  human  dignity  and  happiness.    Never   have 

there  been  so  many  instances  of  heroic  devotion  and  of  generous 

obedience,  both  shedding  equal  honour  on  the  Boman  name. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  movement  exerted  as  favourable  an 

influence  on  foreign  as  on  home  relations  ;  tlie  ruling  people. 
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duiÏDg  ita  hard  struggle  with  the  nations  most  like  itself,  gradu- 
ally acquiring  an  appropriate  tone  of  feeling  towai'ds  those 
which  resembled  it  lees.  The  conquest  of  Italy  laid  down,  from 
the  very  first,  the  lines  along  which  the  actios  of  Rome  should 
travel.  It  foreshadowed,  in  the  North,  the  final  struggle  with 
Gnul  ;  it  announced,  in  the  South,  the  absorption  of  Qreece, 
whose  Italian  colonies  occasioned  the  latest  conflicts  of  this 
fundamental  phase. 

A  sbniggle  with  the  Carthof^nian  settlements,  first  in  Sicily,  BHonditi»- 
then  in  Spain,  served  to  connect  the  decisive  beginning  with  p^>hii.  cod- 
the  full  maturity  of  the  Roman  movement.     Spain  was  the  Ipsm 
great  battle-field  on  which  the  &te  of  Western  Europe  was  deter- 
mined.    This  second  phase  affords  less  material  for  the  socio- 
l(^st  than  the  first  ;  the  conquest  of  Italy  saw  the  main  lines 
of  the  Roman  constitution,  both  in  its  domestic  and  its  foreign 
relations,  laid  down;  while  the  conquest  of  Spain  only  paved 
the  way  for  the  necessary  change  of  that  constitution.    Nevei- 
tbelesB,  the  long  struggle  between  Home  and  Carthage  offers  a 
high  degree  of  intrinsic  interest;  for  it  confirmed  the  truth 
of  the  natural  law,  that  incorporation  resting  on  an  essentially 
maritime  basis  can  never  be  successful. 

My  whole  theory  of  the  system  of  conquest  points  to  the  i 
conclusion  that  ita  social  purpose,  whether  internal  or  external, 
no  less  than  its  success  from  a  military  point  of  view,  depends 
entirely  on  a  habitual  preference  of  continental  to  maritime  ' 
expeditions.  The  former  alone  can  be  sufficiently  continuous. 
Although  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  might  seem  to  be  a  natural 
privilege  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  were  not  long  in  wresting  it 
from  her  ;  and  this  without  ever  looking  on  their  Qeet  as  more 
than  ancillary  to  their  armies.  Herewe  have  a  law  complemen- 
tarv  to  that  which  makes  sedentary  existence  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  success  for  any  decisive  exercise  of  collective  activity  ;  it 
is  this  :  that  settlements  which  were  the  fruit  of  conquest,  were 
precarious  when  founded  on  maritime,  stable  when  on  conti- 
nental enterprise. 

Practical  statesmen  must  have  instinctively  perceived  these 
natural  tendencies  long  before  they  were  formulated  by  science. 
Tbey  enable  us  easily  to  see  that  there  could  be  but  one  issue  to 
the  conflict  in  which  the  leading  feature  was- the  splendid  contrast 
between  Scipio  and  Hannibal.     But  certain  as  that  issue  was 
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from  the  befifinning,  it  required  prolonged  and  stupendous  efforts, 
during  which  the  Soman  character  matured  the  three  Active 
qualities.  Moreover,  the  importance  of  the  object — the  posses- 
sion of  Spain— justified  the  elder  Cato  in  his  instinctive  jealousy 
of  Rome's  only  rival. 

During  this  second  phase,  mainly  taken  up  by  the  struggle 
with  Carthage — though  it  was,  after  all,  but  a  means  to  an  end 
— the  Roman  constitution  retained  its  aristocratic  character  ; 
not,  however,  without  imdergoing  some  modifications  suggestive 
of  coming  change.  The  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  expeditions 
undertaken,  developed  the  pretensions  of  the  lower  class, 
and  furnished  them  with  constant  support  ;  first,  by  allowing 
the  growth  of  acquired,  as  opposed  to  inherited,  wealth  ;  secondly, 
by  inducing  generals,  even  thus  early,  to  seek  popularity  by 
assuming  an  attitude  of  antagonism  towards  their  own  order. 
Compelled  to  throw  open  the  chief  civil  and  military  offices  of 
the  state  to  the  people,  the  senate  (now,  more  than  ever  before) 
had  recourse  to  artifices  based  on  its  priestly  attributes,  in  order 
to  elude,  fora  few  generations, this  decisive  concession,  the  first 
symptom  of  its  declining  power. 

Had  the  policy  of  Rome  been  guided  by  a  prearranged 
scheme  instead  of  an  instinct  of -expediency,  the  incorporation 
of  Gaul  would  have  immediately  followed  that  of  Spain.  There 
was  an  exceptional  pause  between  the  two  operations,  notwith- 
standing their  natural  connection  ;  and  this  pause  was  not  due 
solely  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  task.  Its  chief  cause 
must  be  sought  in  the  spontaneous  impulse  which  carried  the 
Romans  eastward  after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  This  tendency 
would  not  have  been  abnormal,  had  the  conquest  of  Greece 
been  its  only  object.  The  connection  of  Greece  with  Italy  by 
way  of  Sicily  and  Epirus  made  the  absorption  of  the  former  a 
necessary  consequence  of  that  of  the  latter  ;  but  it  was  more 
than  this  ;  it  was  indispensable  if  the  system  of  conquests  was 
to  bear  all  its  destined  fruits.  The  intellectual  and  the  social 
evolutions,  the  union  of  which  was  needed  to  prepare  Western 
Europe  for  its  final  state,  could  not  otherwise  have  inter- 
penetrated each  other  sufficiently  for  the  complete  realisation 
of  tlieir  respective  purposes.  These  motives  for  pushing 
eastward  apply,  however,  only  to  Greece,  strictly  so  called; 
they  ought  not  to  have  postponed  the  incorporation  of  Gaid 
to  the  invasion  of  Asia,  where  the   Romans  rushed  blindly 
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on  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  whose  traces,  however,  they  never 
succeeded  in  obliterating. 

A  like  empirical  error  led  them,  after  destroying  Carthage,  And  to 
to  take  up  and  even  to  extend  her  authority  over  the  neighbour- 
ing nomadic  tribes.  Thus,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  East, 
the  two  great  limits  imposed  by  sociology  on  systematic  conquest 
were  violated  by  a  futile  attempt  to  incorporate  nomadic  or 
theocratic  populations.  These  errors  were  empirical  ;  but  there 
were  other  and  deeper  sources  of  disturbance  which  helped  to 
delay  the  assimilation  of  Gaul.  The  latter  was  not  accomplished 
till  just  at  the  close  of  the  third  phase,  to  which  it  nevertheless 
gives  its  distinctive  character. 

The  various  intestine  troubles  by  which  the  structure  of  ^^^q*^ 
Social  Polytheism  was  spontaneously  broken  up,  may  be  ex-  ^^^^f^^' 
plained  by  developing  more  fully  the  theory  of  the  collective  5*,a;jj^*' 
activity  proper  to  the  second  Transition  lying  between  Theo-  t€nd«id«i; 
cracy  and  Sociocracy.    For  although  military  supremacy  is  as 
incapable  of  perpetuity  as  of  universality,  the  spontaneous  decay 
of  the  corresponding  social  system  can  never  take  place  suddenly. 
Before  its  final  dissolution,  and  during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
splendour,  it  was  being  undermined  by  subtle  changes  con- 
nected with  its  foreign  action. 

In  order  to  grasp  their  origin  and  progress,  we  need  only  JJJJ^^jJI^ 
complete  our  survey  of  the  social  properties  of  the  military  JJJSJfJJ^/ 
form  of  activity,  by  examining  it  in  relation  to  Independence.  JJgJ^JJJ. 
Hitherto  we  have  studied  it  only  in  reference  to  Co-operation.  "»«»*». 
Its  spontaneously  collective  character  renders  it  equally  apt  to 
fulfil  either  of  these  two  general  conditions  of  true  sociability 
(ii.  242).     For  the  developement  of  a  system  of  conquests  ex- 
cludes servility  as  much  as  insubordination.     So  long  as  its 
chief  aim  is  unfulfilled,  it  sways  superiors  and  inferiors  alike 
and  so  fosters  a  habit   of  honourable  obedience.     But   when 
conquest  has  once  reached  a  point  which  removes  all  fear  of 
retrogression,  its  further  progress  modifies,  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  disposition  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.     The  respect 
originally  paid  to  hereditary  rank,  and  speedily  modified  by  its 
extension  to  acquired  renown,  tends  to  disappear  in  consequence 
of  the  false  pretensions  with  which  pride  and  cupidity  inspire 
the  chiefs.     Then  there  is  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers, 
and  so  it  gradually  comes  to  be  recognised  that  military  life 
surpasses  industrial  pursuits  as  much  in  respect  of  Independence 
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as  of  Co-operation.  This  follows  naturally  from  the  collective 
character  of  the  former,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  individual 
character  of  the  latter. 

Applying  this  theory  to  the  special  case  of  Rome,  we  are  no 
longer  surprised  to  find  the  Roman  constitution,  which  had  been 
already  modified  during  the  second  phase,  undergoing  radical 
changes  during  the  third.  The  aristocracy  which,  during  the  long 
struggle  for  Italian  supremacy,  had  nobly  identified  itself  with 
the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  was  led  astray,  after  the  ruin  of 
Carthage,  by  personal  ambition  ;  its  members  came  more  and 
more  to  seek  the  acquisition  of  great  domains  in  far-ofif  countries, 
or  the  government  of  wealthy  provinces.  At  the  same  time,  the 
senate,  proud  of  a  national  power  which  it  looked  upon  as  vested 
mainly  in  itself,  became  less  and  less  disposed  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  people,  even  when  most  just  ;  the  latter  gradually 
became  hostile,  and  exercised  the  right,  won  in  earlier  struggles, 
of  electing  men  of  low  birth  to  various  offices.  This  growing 
discord  did  much  to  retard  the  great  incorporation  which  was  to 
distinguish  the  closing  phase  of  the  Roman  movement.  Instead 
of  conquering  Gaul,  as  the  people  wished,  the  senate  preferred 
to  undertake  distant  expeditions,  more  flattering  to  its  pride, 
more  tempting  to  its  greed;  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
dangerous  facilities  ofifered  to  commanders  for  weaning  the 
attachment  of  their  troops  from  the  state  to  their  own  persons. 
Again,  the  selfishness  of  the  senate  prevented  it  from  listening 
In  time  to  the  just  claims  of  the  Italian  provinces  to  full  incor- 
poration by  admission  to  citizenship.  The  senate  was  deterred 
from  carrying  out  this  decisive  assimilation  by  the  fear  of 
seeing  new  families  arise,  with  which  it  would  have  to  share 
its  aristocratic  supremacy  ;  and  the  concession  was  not  made 
till  after  a  short  but  disgraceful  war, — the  first  sign  of  the  spon- 
taneous decay  which  was  at  hand. 

Thus  it  was  that  Rome  came  to  be  torn  by  civil  strife  on 
lUcG  wîchi'-  ^  scale  hitherto  unparalleled,  beginning  witii  the  significant 
troubles  stirred  up  by  the  Gracchi  about  the  conquered 
territory.  From  this  beginning,  the  final  triumph  of  the 
popular  cause  might  have  been  foreseen  ;  a  cause  which  had 
already  found  devoted  champions  among  noble  families.  Ere 
long,  however,  Marius  rose  up  from  among  the  people  itself,  a 
hero  whose  appearance  more  surely  foretokened  the  inevitable 
issue  of  the  coming  crisis.    Nor  are  we  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
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accidental  coincidence  that  it  was  a  nephew  of  Marine  who 
afterwards  brought  that  crisis  to  a  close. 

The  impartiality  required  by  the  philosophy  of  history  must  ggjj*^ 
not  prevent  us,  at  the  present  day,  from  drawing  attention  to  the  to^  dicu- 
general  superiority  of  the  popular  movement  over  the  resistance 
ofifered  by  the  senate.  For  the  popular  impulse,  at  that  time, 
promoted  such  changes  in  the  constitution  as  were  calculated  to 
give  to  the  evolution  of  the  West  the  prolongation  which  was 
necessary.  That  impulse,  like  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  was 
doubtless  instinctive;  yet  it  sprang  from  more  disinterested 
motives  and  wiser  presentiments.  With  Greek  demagogy  the 
Romans  had  nothing  in  common.  Their  chief  aim  was  to  con- 
centrate republican  authority  by  subordinating  the  power  of  the 
senate  to  a  permanent  dictator.  Some  such  concentration  had 
become  indispensable  to  the  cause  of  order  no  less  than  to  that  of 
progress,  now  that  the  dominion  of  Some  had  grown  so  vast  as  to 
make  men  anxious  at  once  about  its  preservation  against  aggres- 
sion from  without,  and  about  the  policy  needed  for  its  internal 
management.  This  twofold  urgency  must  have  continually  tended 
to  induce  all  statesmen  of  real  merit,  whether  moral  or  intellec- 
tual, to  devote  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  popular  cause, 
whatever  their  social  position.  The  noble  conqueror  of  Gaul  soon 
appeared  and  confirmed  its  honourable  triumph  by  his  im- 
rivalled  superiority,  which  will  for  ever  mark  him  as  the  highest 
type  of  the  military  civilisation  peculiar  to  Social  Polytheism. 

There  is  nothing  accidental  about  this  coincidence.     The  oona«otkm 

bttwoMi  ocin 

dictatorial  transformation  of  the  Roman  order  would  naturally  qntttof 

OftUl  AOd  th6 

be  wrought  by  the  leader  who  had  just  extended  Rome's  Dioutor. 
military  supremacy  to  its  normal  limit.     Henceforward,  con- 
servation takes  precedence  of  extension.     The  need  of  attaining 
this  natural  limit  had  been  strongly  felt  ever  since  the  decisive 
victory  won,  half  a  centuiy  before,  by  the  worthy  forerunner  of  Jjjj^^^ 
Cœsar,  over  a  German  invader.     This  triumph  dispelled  all  Jj^*^' 
immediate  fears  ;  but  it  drew  public  attention  to  the  permanent 
incorporation  of  Gaul  as  the  only  bulwark  against  a  danger 
liable  to  incessant  renewal — that  of  aggression  from  the  nomad 
tribes  of  the  North- West  of  Eiurope.     We  see  how  exceptionally 
this  indispensable  adjunct  was  delayed  by  a  concourse  of  cir- 
cumstances, partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary,  which  have 
already  been  explained. 

The  assimilation    of  Gaul,  together  with    the  partially 
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incemvvt^   executed  plan  for  the  incorporation  of  Germany  and  even  of 
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andoHMTof  Britain,  thos  determined  the  distinctive  character  both  of  the 
last  phase  of  the  Boman  movement,  and  of  the  principal  change 
in  the  corresponding  regime.  In  completing  the  Western  State 
system,  it  gave  birth  to  the  permanent  dictatorship  mider  which 
slone  its  further  developement  could  proceed.  The  incomparable 
organ  of  this  twofold  advance  proved,  more  than  any  other 
representative  man  in  history,  equal  to  his  great  mission. 
Wholly  emancipated  from  theologism,  Cesar  foresaw  and  felt 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  him  the  necessary  approach  of  the 
reign  of  Humanity,  which  had  already  floated  dimly  before  the 
eyes  of  Scipio.  Although  the  extent  of  the  Boman  incorpora- 
tion was  wide  enough  to  enable  intellects  and  hearts  of  the 
highest  order  to  form  some  conception  of  the  Great  Being  they 
had  instinctively  served,  yet  they  were  also  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  that  conception  by  the  aid  of 
the  same  activity  which  had  sketched  its  outline.  Hence  the 
Dictator  of  the  West,  whose  powers  seemed  fitted  only  for 
success  in  arms,  was  preparing  to  substitute  industrial  for 
military  enterprise.  The  admirable  works  which  he  achieved, 
and  those,  still  greater,  which  he  only  planned,  some  of  them 
remaining  unfinished  at  this  day,  form  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  intentions.  An  infamous  murder,  as  senseless  as  it  was 
odious,  prompted  by  metaphysical  fanaticism,  as  well  as  aris- 
tocratie fury,  soon  furnished  an  instance  of  the  vast  effect  which 
the  assassination  of  an  individual  may  exert  on  the  destinies  of 
society, 
icofdtfoc  Nevertheless,  this  \mparalleled  crime,  which  even  Dante's 

gn»^       prejudices  did  not  prevent  him  firom  stigmatising  worthily, 
UMOT.        fiedled  wholly  to  revive  a  hopelessly  rotten  regime.  Its  sole  result 

SSri^liii.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^P'  *^^^  much  needless  bloodshed,  another  dictator, 
toanej.  less  eminent  than  the  first,  though  really  meritorious.  The 
Boman  constitution  had  necessarily  maintained  its  aristocratic 
character  so  long  as  warlike  enterprise  was  in  the  ascendant  ; 
it  inevitably  assumed  a  dictatorial  form  as  soon  as  a  policy  of 
conservation  became  more  urgent  than  one  of  extension.  How- 
ever unworthy  were  some  of  the  leaders  into  whose  hands  the 
supreme  power  subsequently  fell,  the  authority  of  the  senate 
could  never  be  restored  ;  there  never  was  even  a  serious  attempt 
to  restore  it,  though  it  continued  to  be  an  object  of  impotent 
regrets.    Notwithstanding  our  classical  prejudices  to  the  con- 
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trary,  dictators  wholly  ignoble  often  gained  a  genuine  popularity 
which  sometimes  outlived  their  fall,  simply  because  they  shared 
and  satisfied  the  implacable  resentment  of  the  people  against 
the  nobility. 

The  mode  in  which  this  decisive  Revolution  was  accom-  un.Boman 
plished  is  worth  noting  as  furnishing  a  special  illustration  of  thearmiM 
my  abstract  theory  concerning  the  normal  limits  of  Boman  in-  tt  piwnaua. 
corporation.     I  need  only  draw  attention   to  the  habitual  Actium.* 
tendency  of  the  reactionary  party  to  lean  by  preference  on  the 
African   and   still    more  on  the    Oriental  populations  which 
were  incapable  of  being  really  assimilated  owing  to  their  lack 
of  adequate  social  and  intellectual  conformity.     In  the  three 
great  struggles  which  mark  the  successive  steps  of  this  mighty 
crisis,  the  vanquished  army  was  entirely  foreign  to   Soman 
manners  ;  whereas  it  was  these  that  gave  the  victors  their  chief 
strength,  by  making  them  instinctively  aware  of  the  opportune 
character  of  their  exertions. 

The  constitution  of  the  Empire   must  be  carefully  dis-  (2)  Dictpto- 
tinguished  from  that  of  the  Monarchy  which  preceded  the  aris-  pp-  829-Mi. 
tocratic  regime,  in  spite  of  the  interested  efforts  of  the  party  Nature  of 
of  the  nobility  to  confound  them  by  exaggerating  their  apparent  tonoiip; 
points  of  similarity.     The  title  of  permanent  Dictator,  the  first  MiectiTe. 
that  was  assigned  to  the  chief  of  the  state,  is  the  one  which 
most  exactly  defines  bis  office.     For  it  was,  in  the  main,  but  a 
permanent  form  of  the  exceptional  supremacy  conferred,  in 
times  of  republican  crisis,  on  the  magistrate  known  by  that 
name.    The  need  of  a  special  connection  with  the  army  soon 
led  to  the  adoption  of  another  title  ;  but  this,  already  familiar  ntieof 
as  a  reward  for  success  in  the  field,  did  not  present  any  more  ^"'^'^*^' 
real  analogy  to  the  early  Kingship  than  the  title  of  Dictator. 
The  Empire  never  succeeded  in  becoming  really  hereditary  ; 
it  always  continued  to  rest  on  an  essentially  elective  basis,  save 
when  the  character  of  the  ruler  inspired  such  confidence  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  choice  of  a  successor,  who  was  often 
drawn  from  outside  his  own  family.     Moreover  repeated  cata- 
strophes furnished  conclusive  proof  of  the  substantial  difference 
between  the  new  rulers  of  Some  and  her  ancient  Kings. 

Looking  deeper  into  the  contrast  between  them,  we  find  niototonhip 
that  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  growing  substitution  of  a  socio-  sôcioorâuô 
cratic  for  a  theocratic  character.    Hereditary  power,  being  in-  ^iiÏKwnûo 
compatible  with  the  continuous  exercise  of  collective  activity, 
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had  undergone  one  modification  after  another  ;  and  the  elective 
method  which  replaced  it  was  gradually  freed  from  all  restric- 
tions and  had  now  been  long  in  use.  Although  election  is,  in 
itself,  a  purely  revolutionary  principle,  its  aim  is  always  to  favour 
merit,  which  really  does  govern  the  choice,  when  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  chief  magistrate.  Apart 
from  the  abuses  which  crept  in  latterly,  the  imperial  elections 
were,  notwithstanding  their  seemingly  tumultuous  character, 
better  carried  out,  as  a  rule,  than  the  consular  nominations  had 
been  before  them.  This  was  due  to  the  social  superiority  of 
the  army  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  Moreover  no  importance 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  attempts  made  to  give  the  imperial 
power  a  theocratic  character,  which  was  radically  neutralised 
beforehand  by  its  elective  origin.  A  complimentary  title  con- 
ferred by  law,  and  often  pushed  as  far  as  apotheosis,  sometimes 
even  before  death,  proves  no  more  than  the  servility  of  the 
senate,  and  the  vanity  of  individual  dictators.  Polytheistic 
beliefs  were  too  much  shaken  among  all  classes  for  these  official 
titles  to  add  any  strength  to  a  real  authority. 

If  we  look  at  its  practical  working,  we  shall  see  that  the 
imperial  dictatorship,  as  exercised  by  all  its  nobler  types,  showed 
a  disposition  to  break  for  ever  with  Theocracy  and  directly 
establish  Sociocracy.  The  empirical  tendency  of  Soman  jurists 
towards  a  social  doctrine  wholly  independent  of  theological 
beliefs  manifested  itself  more  strikingly  when  their  influence, 
waxing  as  the  military  impulse  waned,  was  concentrated  by  the 
supreme  representative  of  universal  justice.  All  statesmen 
perceived,  as  Scipio  and  Cœsar  had  dimly  foreseen,  that  military 
activity  could  serve  none  but  a  provisional  end  ;  and  that,  this 
end  attained,  it  should  be  subordinated  to  industry.  This 
growing  conviction — a  natural  result  of  the  irrevocable  supre- 
macy which  Soman  civilisation  had  always  assigned  to  practical 
life — tended  more  and  more  to  substitute  defensive  for  aggressive 
warfare,  in  harmony  with  the  new  situation  of  the  West.  It 
led  the  dictators  to  foresee,  and  even  to  prepare  the  way  for, 
the  final  abolition  of  slavery,  by  facilitating  individual  emanci- 
pation, by  protecting  slaves  against  their  masters,  and  above 
all  by  conferring  honours  upon  freedmen.  But  their  chief  care 
was  necessarily  directed  to  the  developement  and  propagation  of 
the  benefits  of  civilisation  by  an  habitual  culture  of  both  an 
active  and  a  speculative  kind.    Although  Affective  progress 
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could  not  then  be  appreciated  as  fully  a8  were  the  Speculative 

and  Practical  evolutions  ;  still,  its  approaching  preponderance 

was  foreshadowed  by  a  spontaneous  improvement  in  the  liberty  ^^JJJJ"  *' 

of  women,  the  growth  of  which,  within  the  domestic  sphere, 

soon  came  to  require  moral  discipline. 

This   second  moiety  of  the  Boman   Transition  was  thus  motatoriai 

'*  Period  to  bo 

engrossed  by  defensive  warfare  and  the  developement  of  civil  trowed 

undor  two 

institutions  ;  further,  it  led  tlie  way  to  the  last  of  the  Organic  he^to. 
Transitions  included  in  the  Western  Initiation.  Although  this 
office  was  naturally  intermingled  with  the  other  two,  its  im- 
portance entitles  it  to  separate  treatment.  I  reserve  the  discus- 
sion of  it  till  the  close  of  the  present  chapter,  where  the  subject 
may  be  treated  consecutively  and  without  interruption.  I  shall 
begin  therefore  by  describing  the  double  work  of  conservation 
and  of  progress,  which  the  dictators  directed  worthily.  I  shall 
then  pass  to  the  complementary  movement  towards  which, 
necessary  though  it  was,  they  became  fatally  hostile  ;  a  mistake 
as  unfortunate  as  it  was  excusable. 

To  help  the  reader>  in  carrying  this  inquiry  further  than  (a)  muury 

,  ^  ./      o  1       ^  oontarTEtioii 

befits  the  present  occasion,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  «nd  ciTii 

progrwH,  pp. 

main  divisions  of  this  second  period.     And  first,  we  must  set  ui-sse. 
aside  the  century  which  connects  it  with  the  Middle  Age.     For  Three  pha^o 

embracing 

with  the  official  substitution  of  Byzantium  for  Bome,  and  the  «ret  thwe 

centuries  ol 

formal  subordination  of  Polytheism  to  Monotheism,  the  Boman  our  era. 
system  had  really  ceased  to  exist,  although  the  social  organisa- 
tion which  was  to  take  its  place  had  not  yet  been  definitely 
established.  This  reduces  the  entire  period  to  three  centuries, 
to  each  of  which  its  share  in  the  Western  transfonnation  is 
naturally  assignable.  Proceeding  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
principal  period  we  may  say  that  they  were  characterised,  the 
first  by  a  prolongation  of  the  conquering  movement,  the  second 
by  an  efficient  protection  of  the  Empire  against  invasion,  and 
the  third  by  spontaneous  decomposition. 

During  the  first  of  these  three  fresh  phases,  the  previously  Fim  Dicta- 
subsisting:  military  impulse,  though  radically  spent,  continues  continua. 

i.1  /         1        r    •  4-  •  r  4      tlonofCon 

to  cany  on  the  great  work  of  mcorporation  m  reference  to  quest, 
certain  accessory  elements,  especially  in  the  North.  The 
assimilation  of  Germany  and  Britain  is  prosecuted  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Cœsar.  A*long  time  had  still  to  elapse  before 
this  necessary  completion  of  the  Western  system  was  adequately 
accomplished  ;  still,  even  the  beginning  of  the  process  furnishes 
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an  illustration  of  an  essential  feature  of  Roman  policy, 
which  had  previously  been  eclipsed  by  the  splendour  of 
conquest.  I  refer  to  the  really  admirable  union  of  military 
with  diplomatic  measures.  It  stands  out  more  vividly  at  this 
juncture,  owing  to  the  lesser  intensity  of  the  conflicts  ;  but  it 
may  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  all  the  three  ascending 
phases  of  the  military  movement. 

The  Soman's  sole  desire  vras  to  prevail.  He  had  no  childish 
love  of  warlike  measures,  and  never  hesitated  to  prefer  nego- 
tiation when  this  was  sufficient  for  the  end  in  view.  This  is 
why  the  incorporating  process  soon  began  to  be  met  half- 
way by  many  peoples.  For  it  invariably  gave  them  a  direct 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  most  advanced  civilisation  then 
existing,  while  at  the  Fame  time  it  withdrew  them  from  a 
military  activity  that  only  caused  disturbance.  It  was  only  in 
Italy  that  Some  met  with  any  real  opposition  ;  this  was  offered 
by  nations,  any  one  of  which  might  originally  have  had  a  seem- 
ing claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  West,  in  virtue  of  its  natural 
likeness  to  Some.  In  Spain,  the  native  tribes  yielded  without 
much  resistance  ;  a  striking  contrast  to  the  energetic  national 
feeling  aroused  during  the  Middle  Âge  by  an  invasion  which 
was  out  of  place  and  mischievous.  The  chief  struggle  in  Spain 
was  between  Some  and  Carthage,  for  the  possession  of  the 
country.  As  regards  Gaul,  its  conquest  would  not  have  been 
definitively  completed  by  Caesar  in  ten  years,  but  for  the  spon- 
taneous aid  given  by  tribes  which  were  no  longer  swayed  by 
druidical  fanaticism  and  the  ambition  of  local  chiefs.  The 
same  natural  disposition  reappeared  once  more  during  the 
occupation  of  Germany  and  Britain,  so  long  as  Some  wisely 
refrained  from  attempting  to  incorporate  tribes  which  were 
still  nomadic.  Just  as  compulsory  assimilation  became  im- 
possible or  precarious  when  stretched  beyond  its  normal  limits, 
so  it  approached  the  character  of  a  voluntary  adhesion  in  the 
case  of  populations  which  were  ready  for  it  ;  their  chiefs  alone 
rejecting  the  salutary  rule  of  Some. 

On  its  civil  side,  this  phase  worthily  inaugurated  the  dicta- 
torial system.  There  was  a  decided  advance  in  esthetic  culture, 
the  impulse  to  which  was  given  by  closer  contact  with  Greek 
civilisation.  Poetry,  indeed,  the  fundamental  art,  can  show 
no  name  to  rival  that  of  Homer  or  ^schylus  ;  still,  its  culti- 
vation yielded  a  larger  harvest  of  estimable  works,  and  brought 
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about  a  more  luûform  staDdani  of  taste  than  bad  been  possible 
onder  Intellectual  Polytheism.  As  regards  the  apecial  arts  of 
Music  and  Form,  the  Romans  had  to  content  themselves  vith 
appreciating  the  works  of  Greece.  Even  this  passive  attitude, 
however,  is  enough  to  show  how  much  the  predominance  of 
public  over  private  aims  disposes  men  to  be  sensitive  to  whatever 
can  improve  Humamty. 

This  first  phase  of  the  dictatorship  was  worthily  inaugurated  t 

by  two  distinguished  types,  «ho  deserve  to  be  commemorated  ^^m<w 
here  by  name.  Augustus,  the  wise  heir  of  the  generous  Caesar,  ri^*. 
nobly  overcame  tlie  bent  he  would  naturally  acquire  during  his 
long  struggle  for  power,  and  governed  tbe  West  with  a  single 
eye  to  social  welfare,  seeking  anxiously  to  make  all  classes  co- 
operate, in  their  respective  measures,  for  the  public  good.  This 
general  tendency  was  vigorously  developed  by  Tiherius.  A 
comprehensive  estimate  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
will  soon  efface  the  stigma  attached  to  bis  memory  by  aristo- 
cratic rancour,  notwithstanding  the  foulness  of  bis  private  life 
during  hie  later  years. 

The  second  period  was  wisely  inaugurated  by  a  noble  old  'j^*'^**^ 
man,  who  introduced  the  system  of  adoptive  succession  which  ^'-*- 
will  always  remain  its  distinguishing  feature.     The  example  he 
set  was  followed  for  a  long  term  of  years.     It  is  to  this  system 
that  the  dictatorship  of  tbe  West  owes  its  noblest  type. 

Besides  his  admirable  qualities  of  heart,  intellect  and  oha-  idninu 
racter,  Trajan  is  further  remarkable  for  his  Spanish  origin.  '^ôâL 
This  vividly  illostrates  the  thoroughness  of  an  incorporaUon  "^"^ 
which  allowed  a  Roman  emperor  to  choose  a  successor  of  alien 
blood.     The  dictatorship  which  thus  arose  during  tbe  first  half- 
generation  of  tbe  second  century  was  indeed  unrivalled  ;  still, 
Trajan  was  succeeded  by  a  series  of  men,  all  chosen  by  adoption,  Bidti*B, 
and  all  worthy  of  their  I)igh  office.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  last  of  p£^ïa 
this  noble  line  of  chiefs  should  have  been  induced  by  a  pedantic  """*' 
vanity  to  set  aside  the  wholesome  principle  to  which  he  owed 
his  own  position,  in  favour  of  an  miworthy  son.     Notwithstand- 
ing this  blunder — all  the  more  indeed,  because  of  the  contrast 
it  provoked — tbe  application  to  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the 
custom  which  had  been  spontaneously  adopted,  ever  since  the 
days  of  feticliism,  in  tbe  various  functions  of  private  life,  was 
never   allowed   to  fall  into  oblivion.     This  extension  of  the 
adoptive  method  was  empirical  :  but  it  wilt  always  be  appealed 
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to  as  affording  a  decisive  confirmation  of  the  systematic  wis- 
dom, which  before  long  will  erect  it  into  a  principle.  For  it 
will  be  an  essential  complement  of  the  sociocratic  mode  of  suc- 
cession, which  is  determined  by  the  free  choice  of  each  organ  of 
society,  with  no  other  intervention. 

During  this  second  phase,  anxiety  to  preserve  the  existing 
limits  of  the  Empire  prevails  so  completely  over  any  attempt 
to  extend  them,  that  the  very  expeditions,  few  and  brief  as  they 
were,  which  were  seemingly  undertaken  for  aggressive  objects, 
have  rather  a  defensive  than  an  offensive  character.  Practical 
life  is  on  the  threshold  of  its  transformation  ;  the  arts  of  peace 
prevail  more  and  more  over  those  of  war;  immense  works, 
public  as  well  as  private,  already  attest  their  supremacy. 

The  readiness  with  which  even  the  more  warlike  of  the 
Bomans  accepted  this  decisive .  change  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
close  natural  aflBnity  which  subsists  between  the  various  modes 
of  practical  life,  and  especially  to  the  protracted  sway  of  the 
most  complete  of  those  modes.  From  the  outset  of  the  Western 
incorporation,  the  art  of  war,  in  virtue  of  its  greater  generality 
and  more  social  character  (p.  47),  disposed  men's  minds  to  set 
a  just  value  upon  agriculture,  and  all  other  forms  of  industry  in 
succession,  of  which  agriculture  is  the  common  basis.  The 
arts  of  peace  were  never  despised  sjive  by  the  vanity  of  Greece, 
where  a  vague  activity  without  any  public  aim  went  on  in  a 
thoroughly  anarchical  sphere.  To  liave  their  hands  free  for 
conquest,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  entrust  their  industrial 
undertakings  to  slaves  ;  still,  the  wealthier  citizens — especially 
among  the  knights — furnished  many  honourable  chiefs  to  com- 
mercial and  even  to  manufacturing  enterprise.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  public  attention  turaed  naturally,  in  virtue  of  the 
political  situation,  to  industrial  pursuits,  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  found  ready  for  the  change  ;  a  change  whicli  diverts 
tlie  mind  from  tlie  most  difficult  to  the  easiest  of  conquests. 

My  abstract  survey  has  sufficiently  explained  the  seeming  in- 
difference of  the  Komans  to  speculative  progress  ;  lience  I  need 
not  now  proceed  to  justify  their  necessary  nou-cooperation  in  a 
movement  which  had  long  since  spent  itself,  and  whicli  was  not 
really  renewed  till  modern  times.  They  wore  preeminently 
fitted  for  synthetic  views  by  their  noble  public  activity  ;  they 
could  not  therefore  but  look  down  upon  philosophical  exercita- 
tions  which  the  wise  scepticism    of  Cicero  had  already  dis- 
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credited.  Nevertheless,  they  were  always  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  thinkers  and  the  mere  debaters,  at  whose 
contests  they  were  content  to  look  on.  Thaïes,  Pythagoras, 
and  Aristotle  were  better  appreciated  at  Rome  than  by  the 
Greeks,  with  whom  empty  sophists  often  enjoyed  more  credit. 
As  regards  science  proper,  especially  mathematical  science,  the 
taste  for  it  was  now  stronger  and  more  widely  diffused  than 
ever  before,  although  Soman  thinkers,  for  reasons  already  as- 
signed, could  not  devote  themselves  actively  to  its  culti- 
vation. 

Their  chief  efforts  turned  spontaneously  to  the  improvement  Dcveiope- 
of  History.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  any  true  historical  Historical 
philosophy;  but  the  materials  needed  by  sociology  could  be,  Poiybimto 
and  were  being,  prepared.  History  was  first  instituted,  under 
Theocracy,  in  the  form  of  biography  ;  in  the  freer  atmosphere 
of  Greece  it  improved  by  assuming  a  collective  instead  of  an 
individual  character  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  lost  by  becoming  a 
simple  narrative,  less  fraught  with  moral  significance  than  the 
biography  which  it  displaced,  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  social 
purpose.  Roman  thought,  trained  in  the  arena  of  public  life, 
gave  it,  once  for  all,  a  decided  though  empirical  tendency  to 
grasp  the  true  filiation  of  events  affecting  humanity.  The  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  methods  is  furnished  by  the  great 
Polybius.  He  was  the  last  organ  of  Greek  sociology,  but  his 
qualities  were  developed  under  the  ascendency  of  Rome,  with 
which  he  nobly  identified  himself,  and  from  which  he  acquired 
the  universality  which  is  his  distinguishing  feature.  Neverthe- 
less, the  second  or  dictatorial  period,  furnisliing  men's  minds 
with  views  at  once  more  complete  and  more  connected,  raised 
up  a  still  better  type — the  incomparable  Tacitus.  He  deserves 
the  epithet,  notwithstanding  that  his  profound  insight  is  often 
seriously  impaired  by  his  aristocratic  prejudices. 

I  have  still  to  speak   of  tlie   third  century.     This   opens  ThifiDict»- 

.  «^  r  tori»l  Phase 

admirably  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  young  chief  who  was  the  Alexander 
last  dictator  endowed  with  really  eminent  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities.     As  regards  civil  progress,  tin's  final  phase  was  simply 
an  extension  of  the  previous  one,  witli  a  gradual  enfeeblement  of 
its  theoretic  and  practical  impulse  by  intestine  discord  andalarms  Defence  of 
from  abroad.  Its  sole  distinctive  feature  was  a  decisive  change —  traîtidlo*"' 
indicative  of  approaching  ruin — that  occurred  in  the  military  ^^**"**°"- 
preservation  of  the  frontiers.     Military  expeditions,  whether 
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ofifensive  or  defensive,  are  no  longer  a  bar  to  the  repeated  en- 
croachments of  various  nomadic  tribes,  to  whose  demands  the 
dictators  yield  in  perpetuity  vast  tracts  of  land,  more  and 
more  near  the  centre  of  Western  civilisation.  These  concessions 
were  always  accompanied  by  the  stipulation  that  the  recipients 
should  honestly  defend  the  Empire.  But  this  obligation  was 
often  eluded.    We  shall  see  hereafter  that  such  concessions  were 

o«rm>of  among  the  essential  signs  of  the  spontaneous  tendency  of  the 
Bomans  towards  the  political  situation  which  brought  about  the 
temporal  organisation  of  the  Middle  Age. 

pictetom  The  personal  character  of  the  dictators,  looked  at  in  the 

'or  m16  most 

part  men  of   aggregate,  suggests  an  important   reflection,  due  to  Greorge 
Leroy,  on  the  innate  character  of  the  benevolent  instincts.     For, 
notwithstanding  the  denunciations  of  Christian  writers,  we  do  not 
find,  during  these  three  centuries,  more  than  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  really  odious  rulers,  though  they  were  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion especially  suited  to  afford  free  scope  to  their  propensities, 
whatever  these  might  be.     The  great  majority  we^e  men  of 
thoroughly  estimable  character  ;  and  this  is  at  once  a  proof  of 
the  innate  goodness  of  the  human  hearty  and  of  the  special  tend- 
ency of  high  responsibilities  to  bring  out  the  nobler  elements 
of  our  nature. 
(b)  Prepura-         In  accordance  with  my  plan,  the  last  portion  of  the  present 
Third  or       chapter  must  estimate  the  decisive  movement  by  which,  during 
feadAi  the   three   dictatorial   centuries.   Western  Europe  was   borne 

Transition, 

pp.  886-801.  along  towards  the  direct  achievement  of  the  last  of  the  Transitions 
Bbortnen  of  lying  betwecu  Theocracy  and  Sociocracy.  Because  it  is  the  last, 
ition.  its  official  supremacy  must  endure  imtil  the  Normal  State  is 

sufiBciently  prepared  ;  and  hence  it  seems  to  continue  even 
now.  Such  an  appearance  is  delusive  ;  for  this  was  really  the 
shortest  of  the  three  Western  Transitions.  Those  which  were 
accomplished  under  the  Intellectual  and  the  Social  forms  of 
Polytheism  respectively,  lasted,  the  former  thirteen,  the  latter 
eleven  centuries.  Now  the  period  devoted  to  Monotheism  and 
Defensive  Warfare  required  only  nine  centuries  for  its  com- 
pletion ;  for  it  was  wholly  worked  out  by  the  Catholic-feudal 
regime  of  the  Middle  Age.  During  the  five  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  its  close,  the  We?t  has  really  been  a  prey  to 
growing  anarchy.  The  maintenance  of  order  has  been  left  to 
reactionists  bent  upon  an  impossible  restoration  of  the  last 
regime.    This  therefore,  though  in  a  state  of  radical  decom- 
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position  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  will  appear  to  have 
lasted  until  the  revolutionary  agitation  of  the  West  is  for  ever 
quieted  by  the  direct  advent  of  Sociocracy. 

The  last  of  our  Transitions  is  chiefly  characterised  by  a  de-  (•>  spiritual 
oisive  separation  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power;  tmn.pprSii 
it  should  therefore  be  analysed,  from  the  very  outset,  into  two  "^' 
simultaneous  but  perfectly  distinct  transformations,  the  one 
spiritual,  the  other  temporal.    Both  were  Social  rather  than 
Intellectual  ;  hence  both  are  essentially  derived  from  the  civil- 
isation of  Bome,  whose  influence,  even  as  regards  the  spiritual 
movement,  threw  that  of  Greece  into  the  shade.     In  studying 
the  common  origin  of  this  twofold  change,  our  first  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  filiation  of  Catholicism,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  more  sharply  marked  than  that  of  Feudalism,  and  so 
formed  the  principal  link  between  antiquity  and  the  mediœval 
period. 

The  parentage  of  Catholicism  cannot  be  satisfactorily  judged 
without  examining  tlie  general  purpose  of  the  tliird  Western 
Transition,  looked  at  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  two 
which  preceded  it,  and  mainly  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
second  one. 

The  speculative  progress  made  by  Greece,  and  the  scheme  Pun»^  of 
of  incorporation  worked  out  by  Rome,  were  respectively  des-  «ition  was 
tined  to  communicate  a  decisive  impulse  to  our  Intellectual  and  Feeitug. 
our  Active  powers.  They  failed  sufficiently  to  develope  our 
Emotional  nature,  which  is,  after  all,  the  sole  lasis  of  human 
unity.  This  immense  defect  is  most  manifest  in  Intellectual  Poly- 
theism, which  by  its  tendency  to  put  contemplation  above  action 
led  straight  to  disdain  of  the  affections.  Social  Polytheism,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  it  constantly  subordinated  the  speculative  to 
the  active  powers,  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Normal  State. 
The  spontaneously  collective  character  of  the  activity  which  it 
developed,  led  it  even  to  cultivate,  however  indirectly,  the 
nobler  instincts  of  man's  nature,  by  giving  opportunities  for 
their  concerted  and  continuous  exercise.  Still,  even  the  second 
Transition  at  last  showed  its  need  of  some  preparation  specially 
devoted  to  the  Feelings  ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  being  that  the  Romans  were  always  more  disposed  to  un- 
dergo this  complementary  initiation — which  chiefly  originated 
among  them — than  were  the  Greeks. 

The  need  of  some  such  preparation  springs,  broadly  speaking,  Meo-  -  " 
VOL.  ni.  z 
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from  a  growing  seDse  of  the  urgency  of  discipline  for  the  spécu- 
lative and  practical  energies,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
mature,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  abuse  if  left  without 
controL  The  spontaneous  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  Intellect 
has  been  adequately  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Its 
tendency  to  set  discourse  above  thought  led  to  a  profound  and 
widespread  degradation,  mental  no  less  than  moraL  Although 
Boman  Activity  was  not  liable  to  any  abuse  of  equal  gravity, 
I  must  explain  how  its  natural  exhaustion  came  to  develope 
certain  vices,  which  were  likewise  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
reason  for  the  Affective  Transition. 

Even  bad  that  activity  been  able  to  endure  for  ever,  its 
influence  on  man's  moral  nature  was  not  such  as  would  have 
dispensed  it  from  having  recourse,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  aid  of 
some  direct  culture  of  Feeling  ;  for  of  that  nothing  can  ever 
supply  the  place.  So  long  as  Roman  activity  was  still  in  course 
of  developement,  the  importance  of  its  results,  and  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  them,  absorbed  the  chief  attention  of  the  citizens. 
This  could  not  be  adequately  devoted  to  the  corresponding 
afifections,  the  indirect  stimulation  of  which  was  even  hindered  by 
these  practical  exigencies.  But  the  inherent  weakness  of  the 
military  impulse  lies  in  its  transient  and  partial  character.  By 
its  greater  permanence  and  imiversality,  industrial  life  will 
finally  redeem  its  provisional  inferiority  to  war  as  a  spontaneous 
bond  of  social  union.  As  soon  as  the  martial  impulse  had 
become  finally  stationary,  its  moral  action  would  cease,  until 
the  natural  course  of  events  substituted  defensive  for  aggressive 
war  and,  during  an  appropriate  interval.  Activity  again 
stimulated  Feeling.  Such  is  the  inevitable  weakness  of  any 
system  which  allows  human  unity  to  rest  on  any  but  its  true 
foundation.  No  sooner  do  its  indirect  supports  give  way,  than 
it  imdergoes  spontaneous  decomposition.  This  could  not  occur 
if  Feeling  exercised  its  normal  supremacy. 

During  the  three  centuries  of  the  dictatorship,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  conquest  of  the  West  led  to  a  gradual  weakening 
of  the  civic  impulse,  which  was  the  mainstay  of  the  morality, 
whether  public  or  private,  of  Eoman  civilisation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  vast  accumulation  of  material  wealth  disposed  the 
great  to  yield  habitually  to  the  various  irregularities  fostered 
by  an  idle  life,  freed  as  it  was  then  from  all  systematic  check, 
in  consequence  of  the  irreparable  decline  of  polytheistic  beliefs. 
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The  moral  efficacy  of  these  had  always  been  subordinate  to 
their  practical  utility,  and  now  had  entirely  disappeared. 
A  vague  scepticism,  thinly  veiled  by  official  hypocrisy,  had 
taken  the  place  of  belief  in  the  gods.  The  demoralisation  was 
much  less  advanced  among  the  lower  orders.  Still  the  national 
idleness  gradually  corrupted  the  bulk  of  free  citizens,  whom 
the  rich  were  commonly  obliged  to  amuse,  and  even  to  feed, 
so  as  to  obtain  toleration  for  their  own  sloth.  The  mass  of  the 
incorporated  populations  were  thus  subjected  to  a  growing 
oppression  from  both  sections  of  the  ruling  people.  They 
came  to  feel  the  want  of  some  universal  morality  which  should 
regulate  the  speculative  and  practical  forces,  whose  uncontrolled 
play  was  rapidly  becoming  unbearable. 

Spiritual  control  was  needed  not  only  because  military  whicb 
civilisation  was  exhausted,  but  because  industrial  life  was  about  ^neriltT' 
to  arise.     This  life  alone  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension  and  pIrtB«nt  of 
duration  ;  its  sole  inherent  fault  being  that  its  spontaneous  ufT^^ 
character  is   individual  rather  than   collective  (p.  48).     To 
prepare  for  its  final  transformation,  a  special  Transition  was 
necessary,  devoted  to  a  direct  culture  of  Feeling.     Positivism 
could  never  have  undertaken  to  regenerate  labour,  if  this  pre- 
paration had  not  been  made  in  the  Middle  Age,  though  un- 
fortunately the  work  then  done  has  since  been  much  spoilt. 
All  the  moral  needs  relating  to  practical  life,  whether  of  the 
old  or  of  the  new  mode,  would  combine  under  the   Homan 
dictatorship  to  prompt  men  to  work  out  a  universal  religion. 
Such  an  undertaking  was  premature,  and  could  not  but  be  pro- 
visional, its  intellectual  and  social  foundations  not  yet  having 
been   laid;  but   its  urgency  has  been  already  shown    in   the 
preceding  chapter.     Nothing  but  the  semblance  of  uniformity 
which  it  created  could  have  enabled  men  to  grasp  decisively 
the  conception  of  that  principle  on  which  the  final  synthesis 
was  to  be  based. 

To  gain  a  precise  notion  of  this  general  need,  we  must  ïheAffec- 
observe  that  the  transformation  of  Roman  Society,  which  was  «ition  wm 
to  be  directed  by  the  moral  renovation,  was  of  two  kinds.     This  continue  tin 
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was  required  for  the  Affective  Transition.  The  Speculative 
Transition  lasted  long  enough  to  embrace  all  such  positive 
conceptions  as  were  tolerably  compatible  with  the  official  supre- 
macy of  theological  belief;  stopping  short  of  those  scientific 
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^/*r,^îr  ifT^':*^l>  iiLpei^d  bj  îLe  spc<maz>e>i:fi  dôcaj  of  the  oià 
\f*',..^K  ITi^,  ir>r>'>rp^*ratir>o  Lad  thtti  reacbed  m  p^int  at  which 
if>*r  f^'^  </f  Jbvrû^ç  uiiïveresil  fiith  was  gexiaallT  feit  hy  the 
y;i»ri</'x<  jy/j/*iLitivtij  t/>  whom  Polnbeian  was  do  taon  than  a 
*y///ry/l  ^/f  th^ir  extinct  nationalitj  (jx  2S6),  aod  an  obstacle  to 
t}/^  ]frh'^T*:m  of  their  common  civilisation.  Social  impolaes 
c/y/f/eratin;;  thfjj  with  intellectoal  tendencies,  the  Boman  world 
wnA  U'A  to  t^ie  laxt  transformation  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis, 
%itnU*.r  which  Humanity  was  de>tined  to  accomplish  the  last  of 
th>î  Trauniûf/Ttu  lying  between  Theocracy  and  Sociocracy.  Moie- 
ovi^r^  under  Monotbeii^m  alone  could  the  theological  coordina- 
tion of  universal  morality,  which  had  become  indispensable  to 
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Western  life,  be  effected.  A  plurality  of  godi  could  never  have 
allowed  of  any  such  provisional  organisation,  which  involved 
the  establishment  of  direct  relations  between  each  individual 
and  omnipotence,  with  the  sole  view  of  ensuring  personal  sal- 
vation. 

The  state  of  the  Boman  world  at  once  necessitated  a  trans-  ideaof  fau 
formation  such  as  this,  and  prepared  men's  minds  to  receive  SSndin»-* 
the  corresponding  doctrine.    Even  apart  from  its  intellectual  ^  i^S^^ 
decay,  due  to  ^he  progress  of  the  theoretic  evolution,  Poly-  °**** 
theism  was  so  bound  up  with  the  military  movement,  that  it 
could  not  but  follow  in  its  steady  decline.    For  its  reduction 
to  Monotheism,  all  it  wanted  was  concentration  ;  and  this  the 
majority  of  minds  can  accomplish  more  or  less  adequately  for 
themselves,  when  their  attention  is  turned  that  way  by  moral 
and  social  needs.    For  in  every  form  of  Polytheism  the  place 
of  a  central  power  is  naturally  taken  by  Fate,  whose  attributes 
modify  every  one  of  the  departments  of  divine  authority 
(p.  134).    By  making  such  an  influence  more  complete  and 
active,  it  becomes  easy  to  subordinate  the  various  special  gods 
to  this  general  deity,  whose  ministers  they  finally  become. 
For  true  Monotheism  always  implies  such  a  subordination 
rather  than  strict  unity  (p.  31). 

This  spontaneous  concentration  was  seconded  by  the  Greek  secondary 
debaters,  who,  ever  since  Socrates  and  Plato,  were  vaguely  busied  tha^q^u 
in  preparing  the  Monotheistic  Transition  which  they  looked  Sr  onJoe. 
on  as  the  final  state  of  human  religion.  It  was  not  until  the 
state  of  the  Boman  world  rendered  the  last  transformation  of 
theology  opportune  that  they  became  of  any  use;  and  then 
only  in  a  secondary  way.  But,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (p.  287),  it  was  far  from  necessary  that  Greek 
thought  should,  during  four  centuries,  have  been  continually 
engaged  upon  a  problem  so  very  simple,  the  solution  of  whicli 
might  easily  have  been  deferred  imtil  the  moment  when  it  was 
required.  The  intellectual  inferiority  and  moral  inadequacy  of 
these  pretended  philoso^phers  can  alone  explain  their  tendency  to 
take  possession  of  the  doctrines  of  divine  unity  and  a  future 
life,  as  though  they  had  originated  instead  of  merely  developing 
them.  Had  those  schools  never  arisen  at  all,  the  reason  of  the 
general  public  would  have  spontaneously  accomplished  the 
transformation  which  they  hastened  ;  and  the  initiatory  stage 
would  then  have  shown  clearer  traces  of  the  special  elaboration 
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which  was  rather  hindered  than  helped  by  their  desultory  and 
incoherent  efforts  (p.  361). 

Not  only  did  the  state  of  the  Roman  world  from  the  outset 
of  the  dictatorial  period,  render  the  final  reduction  of  Poly- 
theism to  Monotheism  a  necessary  step  ;  it  also  determined  the 
mode  of  organisation  and  propagation  best  suited  to  the  social 
purpose  of  the  new  faith.  For  in  obliging  Monotheism  to 
grow  up  under  the  empire  of  Polytheism,  it  set  up  at  the  very 
outset,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  separation  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  ;  a  separation,  I  may  add, 
which  was  only  maintained  during  the  Middle  Age  by  a  similar 
situation,  namely,  by  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances 
upon  a  theology  ever  aiming  at  Theocracy.  Beduced  in  this 
way,  during  three  centuries,  to  a  consultative  office,  the  new 
priesthood  could  not  assume  command  even  after  its  doctrines 
had  become  legally  supreme.  The  civilisation  of  Bome  had  so 
effectually  subordinated  speculation  to  action,  that  the  new 
priesthood  found  even  the  most  orthodox  among  the  temporal 
rulers  more  disposed  to  absorb  the  spiritual  authority  than  to 
resign  the  reins  of  temporal  government  into  its  hands. 

Tliis  continued  antagonism,  the  sole  basis  of  the  separation 
which  naturally  grew  up  during  the  Middle  Age  between  the 
functions  of  counsel  and  command,  was  also  the  chief  source 
of  the  real  superiority  of  Western  Monotheism.  To  it  was  due 
the  essentially  affective  character  of  the  third  Transition.  The 
wisdom  of  Theocracy  was  well  aware  that  human  actions  are 
invariably  determined  by  corresponding  feelings  (p.  311).  But 
the  power  wielded  by  the  priestly  caste  tempted  it  to  assume  the 
immediate  control  of  the  former,  and  to  neglect  the  special 
culture  of  the  latter.  This  tendency  is  so  inherent  in  theocratic 
institutions^-quite  apart  from  polytheistic  belief — that  we  find 
its  leading  features  reproduced  in  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  not- 
withstanding its  exceptional  Monotheism. 

No  power  whatever,  especially  if  it  be  theological,  cares  to 
modify  the  will  unless  it  finds  itself  powerless  to  control  action 
(p.  379).  Now  this  was  the  inevitable  position  of  the  monotheistic 
priesthood,  which  arose  under  the  Boman  dominion  ;  and  thus, 
spite  of  the  absolute  nature  of  its  doctrine,  it  was  driven  to 
assume  the  true  attitude  of  a  spiritual  power,  of  which  the  genuine 
philosophers  of  Greece  had  long  been  giving  an  example  (pp.  281, 
283).    Thus  there  grew  up  that  admirable  organisation  which. 
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throughout  the  Middle  Age,  investigated  profoundly,  though 
without  scientific  method,  the  whole  range  of  human  Feelings. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  au  Mono- 
dogma  by  which  Western  Monotheism  was  to  be  adapted  for  a  Rereia- 
its  moral  and  social  office.  Though  it  had  arisen  out  of  the  uoiranMeded 
discussions  which  shattered  Polytheism,  its  philosophical  inco-  oamation, 
herence  rendered  it  incapable  of  resisting  similar  attacks  upon 
itself.  Hence  it  required,  to  begin  with,  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion. But  the  need  of  a  revelation  is  common  to  all  forms  of 
Monotheism,  and  is  only  ignored  by  the  vain  Deism  of  our 
modem  anarchy.  Something  more  is  wanted  to  define  the 
attempt  then  made  by  the  West  to  found  the  universal  religion 
without  any  further  preparation,  under  the  name  of  Catholicism, 
the  only  name  which  adequately  expresses  its  significance.  This 
form  of  Monotheism,  justly  termed  Boman,  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished from  its  fellows  by  its  consecrating  the  broad 
division  of  human  power  into  Spiritual  and  Temporal.  The 
character  therefore  of  its  doctrine  might  be  expected  to  corre- 
spond to  this  distinctive  attribute,  and  to  institute  such  a  form 
of  revelation  as  should  be  best  fitted  to  ensure  the  independence 
of  the  priesthood.  It  was  no  longer  enough  that  communica- 
tions from  above,  meant  to  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  a  belief 
beyond  the  reach  of  discussion,  should  be  transmitted  through 
a  spokesman  specially  entrusted  with  the  function  of  imparting 
them  to  the  body  of  the  faithful.  Such  communications  had 
now  to  be  direct  ;  they  had  to  be  made  by  means  of  an  in- 
carnation of  the  deity,  sufficiently  prolonged  to  enable  the 
main  foimdations  of  the  doctrine,  the  worship,  and  even  the 
life,  to  be  laid  by  the  personal  authority  of  the  divine  author. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  say  more  at  present  about  this  inonierto 
necessary  condition,  which  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  tpact^fôr' 
ensuing  chapter,  where  its  connection  with  the  chief  articles  of  power? 
the  Catholic  creed  will  be  shown.     But  it  was  necessary  to 
point  out  here  how  Western  Monotheism,  rising  under  a  govern- 
ment profoundly  hostile  to  it,  was  able  to  seciure  from  that 
government  respectful  treatment  for  its  priesthood,  by  placing 
it  imder  a  divine  head  instead  of  representing  it  as  the  creation 
of  a  mere  prophet.     The  priestly  dignity  was  thus  raised  to 
quite  a  theocratic  level  ;  and  the  result  attained  would  even 
have  overshot  the  mark,  had  not  the  tendencies  of  the  doctrine 
been  always  limited  by  the  situation.     Throughout  the  whole 
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of  the  Monotheiftio  TraoBition,  the  priesthood  repeatedly  made 
the  government  feel  the  impropriety  of  imposing  human 
ooounands  on  men  who  were  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  divine  will.  But  the  situation  always  proved 
so  thoroughly  antagonistio  to  any  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the 
spiritual  power,  that  its  conflict  with  the  temporal  authority 
never  did  more  than  protect  its  own  reasonable  independence, 
and  hardly  even  that.  These  brief  hints  are  enough  to  indicate 
the  perpetual  antagonism,  which  was  the  keynote  of  Western 
history  during  the  Hfiddle  Age. 
Two  MOM-  The  spontaneous  fulfilment  of  the  special  conditions  necessary 

STaidid^'  for  the  rise  of  Catholicism  amid  the  existing  conditions  of  the 

thA  rl^  of 

othoiiniitn.  Boman  world  was  aided  by  two  influences,  one  collective,  the 

other  individual.    They  are  both  worthy  of  mention. 
yintaoMi-  The  source  of  the  former  was  pointed  out  in  the  Third 

^MnM:_  Chapter,  where  I  adverted  to  the  exceptionally  monotheistic 
character  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  (p.  202).  This  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  Empire  till  the  close  of  the  military  period  ;  but 
it  had  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria.  The  common  aspirations  of  the  West  after  universal 
Monotheism  naturally,  among  the  Jews,  took  the  form  of  a 
complete  extension  of  their  nationality,  which  had  always  been 
singularly  isolated  by  its  peculiar  creed,  and  had  long  waited 
for  the  unconditional  triumph  announced  by  its  prophets  and 
now,  as  it  seemed,  coming  to  pass.  Jewish  enthusiasm  was 
better  suited  than  Greek  philosophy  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  Western  Monotheism.  The  latter  was  enabled  to  link 
its  own  revelation  to  the  Mosaic,  which  rested  on  a  majestic 
basis  of  historic  memories,  and  the  sanction  of  Scriptures  already 
regarded  as  divine. 

Catholicism  reaped  two  advantages  from  this  connection  ;  it 
was  able  to  elude  discussions  as  to  the  source  of  its  authority, 
and  it  was  spared  the  trouble  of  working  out  an  independent 
concentration  of  Polytheism  ;  that  task  having  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  Jews.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  will  always 
furnish  the  philosophic  historian  with  the  best  materials  for 
studying  the  transformation  of  gods  into  angels  ;  because  the 
latter,  in  their  new  position  of  ministers,  retain  an  importance 
showing  what  their  rank  had  once  been.  There  is  yet  a  third 
advantage  to  be  mentioned.  The  elaboration  of  the  Catholic 
ritual  was  fisudlitated  by  its  connection  with  Judaism.    Its  chief 
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festivals  were  borrowed  from  Mosaism,  as  well  as  the  insti- 
tution of  the  week.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  sprang  up  sponta- 
neously everywhere  (p.  108)  ;  but  it  was  nowhere  truly  complete, 
except  in  Judsea.  Moreover,  the  whole  course  of  Jewish  history 
was  a  preparation  for  the  monotheistic  separation  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  ;  dating  from  the  time  when  the 
warrior  class  obtained  a  decided  supremacy  over  the  priesthood, 
that  is  to  say,  about  six  centuries  after  the  fo\mdation  of  that 
exceptional  theocracy.  For  in  the  prophets  who  arose  imder  the 
kingly  power,  the  Catholic  priesthood  found  a  theoretic  type  on 
which  it  could  model  its  attitude  more  closely  than  on  the 
pattern  furnished  by  the  Greek  philosophers  ;  though  in  these 
latter  the  normal  features  of  the  true  priesthood  were  better 
prefigured. 

These  remarks  suggest  a  historic  parallel  between  the  Jewish  J»'^»^ 
and  the  Greek  nationalities.    It  was  fated  that  both  should  be  onik,  uoa- 

flo6d  for  tht 

sacrificed  to  the  fundamental  evolution  of  Humanity;  the  good  of  hq- 
former  by  its  premature  adoption  of  Monotheism,  the  latter 
by  its  exaggerated  devotion  to  the  Intellect.  The  precocious 
Monotheism  of  the  Jews  caused  various  moral  and  intellectual 
in*egularities  which  may  still  be  traced  in  the  members  of  that 
exceptional  body.  But  the  degeneracy  of  the  Jews  was  really 
less  profound,  and  therefore  more  easily  remedied,  than  the 
degradation  of  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  did 
more  service  to  Humanity  ;  it  will  always  be  associated  with 
our  scientific  developement  ;  while  the  former  only  modified 
a  special  Transition,  which  might  have  been  accomplished 
otherwise.  Nevertheless,  Catholicism  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Judaism  which  it  has  never  paid;  Positivism  alone  can 
discharge  it,  as  the  systematic  organ  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
Great  Being  to  all  her  servants  collective  as  well  as  individual. 

The   service   rendered   by  this   nationality  to    the  Mono-  seconds, 
theistic  Transition,   is   nobly  personified   in  its  true  founder,  fluenœ  :  st. 
His  public  mission  was  fitly  crowned  by  his  personal  abnega-  re»i/oander 
tion.     The  tendency  of  the  Positive  spirit  to  unmask  sooner  or  ^cum, 
later  all  the  frauds  of  history  has  already  been  exemplified  in 
the  last  chapter  by  the  rehabilitation  of  Hipparchus,  whose 
fame  had  been  eclipsed  during  fifteen  centuries  by  that  of  a 
clever  usurper.     I  must  here  furnish  a  still  more  decided  in- 
stance of  this  normal  aptitude  by  tracing  Western  Monotheism, 
wrongly  termed  Christianity^  to  its  real  source. 
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It  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  intelligent  thinker  that 
this  error  should  have  maintained  its  ground  so  long,  when  he 
reflects  that  there  were  neither  principles  nor  organs  for  its 
correction,  and  that  the  religion  is  one  which  has  always  been 
admired  or  cursed,  never  judged.  My  readers  are  already 
aware  ^  that  I  regard  the  incomparable  St.  Paul  as  the  real  founder 
of  Catholicism;  so  that  here  I  need  cnly  point  out  the  preeminent 
value  of  the  services  he  rendered,  and  explain  the  sublime  devo- 
tion which  led  him  to  attribute  them  to  another. 

Though  he  wrote  nothing  but  letters,  these  are  enough  to 
prove  decisively  that  he  alone  among  his  contemporaries  grasped 
the  doctrine  as  a  whole.  But  neither  then  nor  at  any  other 
time  has  it  borne  being  treated  o/  as  a  whole  ;  for  it  was  seen  to 
abound  in  contradictions  whenever  its  inherent  intellectual 
weakness  was  not  corrected  by  its  social  purpose.  All  the 
essential  conceptions  of  Catholicism,  whether  as  regards  the 
doctrine,  the  worship,  or  the  life,  are  distinctly,  though  not 
systematically,  laid  down  in  these  little  treatises.  Their  merits 
contrast  forcibly  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  vagueness  of 
the  more  highly  venerated  books  among  which  they  are  placed. 
I  need  only  particularise  his  theory  of  man's  nature,  in  which 
the  human  problem  is  at  last  directly  propounded  in  terms  of  a 
permanent  antagonism  between  Nature  and  Grace, — a  contrast 
which  Positivism  expresses  as  a  continuous  struggle  between 
Egoism  and  Altruism. 

To  explain  the  self-abnegation  of  St.  Paul  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  expand  the  principle  already  enunciated — that  for 
the  construction  of  Western  Monotheism  a  divine  revealer  was 
specially  required,  in  order  to  secure  the  adetjuate  separation  of 
the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  power. 

This  necessary  condition  seems  to  imply  in  the  founder  of 
the  new  religion  a  mixture  of  hypocrisy  and  fascination,  which 
must  always  remain  incompatible  with  true  greatness,  whether  of 
the  Heart  or  the  Intellect.  From  this  difficulty  there  was  only 
one  issue — that  the  true  author  should  voluntarily  subordinate 
himself  to  one  of  the  many  adventurers  who  would  at  that 
time  be  constantly  making  efforts  to  inaugurate  Monotheism  ; 
aspiring,  like  their  Greek  forerunners,  to  the  honours  of  per- 
sonal apotheosis.     St.  Paul  was  soon  led  to  single  out  from 
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among  this  army  of  prophets  the  one  wha  sustained  such  a 
character  most  perfectly. 

Of  Hebrew  origin,  but  educated  under  Greek  influences, 
and  already  a  Boman  citizen,  St.  Paul  began  by  feeling  con- 
tempt for  a  man  of  this  type.  But  in  meditating  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  Monotheism,  he  soon  perceived  the  useful  purpose 
to  which  this  dawning  success  might  be  turned.  St.  Paul  was 
thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  any  personal  degradation^  and 
enabled  freely  to  develope  his  real  mission.  The  progress  of 
the  movement  soon  furnished  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  solu- 
tion he  had  found,  and  filled  him  with  a  deep  and  real  venera- 
tion for  a  type  henceforward  to  remain  ideal. 

My  explanation  of  the  origin  of  Western  Monotheism  would  Hottnitjof 
be  imperfect  without  some  attempt  to  solve  the  historic  paradox  toctthoiio- 
of  the  fatal  antipatliy  felt  towards  the  movement  by  all  the  flntthm 
noblest  representatives,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  of  MtosaiHud 
Boman  sociability.    For  this  aversion  became  the  chief  source 
of  the  exceptional  obstacles  which  beset  the  rise  of  the  Catholic 
Transition,  although  the  dictatorial  situation  as  a  whole  had 
spontaneously  prepared  the  way  for  it.     There  is  no  instance 
"better  fitted  to  impress  us  with  the  importance  of  never  judging 
any  moral  and  social  doctrine  without  taking  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances into  account  (p.  84). 

We  might  have  anticipated  that  the  Bomans,  accustomed 
as  they  were,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship, 
to  regard  their  own  evolution  as  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
final  organisation  of  Humanity,  would  have  found  it  easy  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  new  Transition,  and  to  see  that  it  was 
the  natural  continuation  of  that  which  went  before  it.  But 
they  had  no  historical  theory  to  guide  them  ;  hence  the  normal 
order  of  things  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  hand.  The  Christians 
fell  into  the  same  error,  although  their  notion  of  the  normal 
order  was  a  different  one.  Accordingly,  so  far  from  recognising 
the  necessary  character  of  the  Monotheistic  Transition,  Boman 
thinkers  viewed  it  as  directly  hostile  to  the  general  destiny  of 
the  race.  Their  error  was  lamentably  great,  but  it  was  un- 
avoidable. It  was  due  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  defects  of 
the  new  doctrine  ;  and  no  one  could  at  that  time  calculate  the 
degree  in  which  these  would  be  subsequently  neutralised  by 
the  situation  of  Western  Europe.  Tacitus  and  Trajan  may 
well  be  excused  for  having  looked  on  the  rising  faith  as  the 
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enemy  of  the  human  race  ;  for  they  could  not  foresee  that  it 
would  }>e  modified  by  the  Social  Environment  in  a  way  which  is 
even  now  misuudei-stood  by  all  except  advanced  thinkers  (p.  384). 
Looked  at  in  the  abstract,  without  reference  to  the  social 
sphere  in  which  they  were  applied,  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism 
must  needs  have  been  intensely  repugnant  to  thinkers  and 
statesmen,  whose  intellects  were  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
positive  stage,  while  their  hearts  had  been  already  stinted  by 
anticipations  of  tlie  reign  of  Humanity.  For  these  doctrines 
are  inevitably  opposed  to  the  continuous  progress  of  Feeling, 
Intellect,  and  Activity  ;  as  will  be  shown  when  they  come  to 
be  directly  estimated  in  the  next  chapter.  Tliis  threefold 
antagonism  is  common  to  all  forms  of  Monotheism  ;  but  it  was 
exceptionally  prominent  under  Catholicism,  wliich  laid  most 
stress  on  the  prospect  of  eternal  salvation  of  tlie  individual  ; 
wliereas  among  the  Komans,  and  even  among  the  Jews,  that 
incentive  had  always  been  secondary  to  motives  of  a  purely 
human  order. 

The  immediate  effect  of  putting  personal  salvation  in  the 
foremost  place,  was  to  create  an  unparalleled  selfishness  ;  a 
selHsbness  rendering  all  social  influences  nugatory,  and  thus 
tending  to  dissolve  public  life,  to  which  practical  wisdom 
rightly  looked  for  the  broad  regulation  of  real  existence. 
Hostile  as  it  thus  was  to  Solidarity,  the  new  faith  conflicted 
even  more  directly  with  Continuity.  For  it  taught  its  votaries 
to  condemn  the  whole  of  their  historic  antecedents,  especially 
those  connected  with  Kome.  It  was  as  unfavourable  to  In- 
tellect as  it  was  to  Feeling  ;  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to 
bury  speculation  under  the  stupid  uniformity  which  the  con- 
solidation of  divine  agencies  gives  to  all  theological  explanations 
of  phenomena,  thus  making  them  more  absolute  (p.  144).  The 
optimism,  which  was  a  necessary  corollary  of  these  views,  was 
equally  incompatible  with  any  developement  of  Industry,  while 
a  vague  sense  of  fi*atemity  tended  to  condemn  all  Warlike 
activity.  These  various  defects,  which  I  cannot  now  discuss  in 
detail,  have  become  only  too  apparent  since  the  state  of  Western 
civilisation  has  outgrown  this  transitory  form  of  belief.  And 
yet  its  official  supremacy  must  continue  until  the  direct  rise  of 
the  Final  Eeligion. 

The  above  criticism  is  accurate  so  £&r  as  it  goes.     But  the 
next  chapter  will  show  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  when 
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fubjeoted  to  the  prenure  of  a  suitable  Social  Environment  and  >^*p<>*- 
applied  by  a  priesthood  worthy  of  its  office,  did  really  exert  an  ngti^ftp- 
influence  as  salutary  as  it  might,  on  à  priori  grounds,  have 
been  expected  to  be  disastrouSé  The  exceptional  preoccupation 
of  men's  minds  with  their  eternal  salvation  confirmed  the 
separation  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  by  ap- 
propriating to  the  priests  a  domain  exclusively  tibeir  own,  and 
one  which,  in  virtue  of  its  supremacy,  gave  them  the  means  of 
continually  intervening  in  the  concerns  of  all  believers.  To 
check  self-interest  of  a  real  and  mundane  kind,  Catholic  discipline 
called  in  the  aid  of  an  imaginary  interest  (p.  878).  In  doing  this 
it  seconded  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  sympathetic  instincts, 
although  the  Christian  creed  denied  their  very  existence.  But 
none  of  these  compensations  could  have  been  foreseen  by  Boman 
statesmen,  who  could  not  but  be  shocked  by  the  antisocial  tone 
of  the  new  opinions. 

They  are  further  reproached  with  having  been  blind  to  the  Konom, 
moral  perfection  supposed  to  have  been  exhibited  by  certain  mu  wm  not 
representatives  of  these  opinions.    It  is  easy  to  explain  their  £uu7  ^p« 
attitude,  at  all  events  towards  the  personage  for  whom  this  perfaotton. 
claim  is  principally  set  up.    The  forgiveness  of  injuries  had 
been  largely  practised,  especially  by  Alexander  and  by  Csesar, 
before  the  Christians  claimed  this  virtue  as  exclusively  their 
own  ;  a  claim  they  themselves  solemnly  belied  in  the  case  of 
their  divine  model,  when  they  proscribed  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  for  ever  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  single  victim.    Again, 
men  who  had  been  used  for  centuries  to  admire  the  real 
devotion  of  Curtius  or  of  Decius,  could  not  but  feel  contempt 
for  the  childish  fiction  of  a  self-sacrifice,  which  consisted  in 
submitting  to  death  with  the  certainty  of  resurrection  on  the 
third  day. 

Such  was  the  inevitable  impression  produced  on  Boman  Thiihottiu. 
polytheists  by  the  Monotheistic  Transition  at  its  first  ap-  &  not*^^* 
pearance  ;  and  it  quite  accounts  for  their  obstinate  hostility.  Sd^^o^ 
The  personal  difficulties  which  thus  stood  in  the  way  of  the  imMi^ 
pioneers  of  the  new  £Eiith  were  easily  overcome  by  the  heroic 
perseverance  of  men  who  felt  themselves  charged  with  the  moral 
future  of  the  human  race,  as  the  Greeks  had  previously  been 
with  its  intellectual  destinies. 

But  nascent  Catholicism  had  to  contend  agfainst  impedi-  Pvnidoai 

*  aUlAnotof 

ments  of  another  order,  from  which  it  never  quite  succeeded  in  onéknMU- 
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a^fRMMr"  diBengafifing  itself.  I  allude  to  the  sham  philosopljiy  to  which 
JJJJJ^'^"  our  leamKl  men  xmscientifically  attribute  its  intellectual  pre- 
paration (p.  284).  As  a  fact,  its  chief  adversaries  were  furnished 
by  G-reek  culture  which  surrounded  it,  with  a  swarm  of  sophists 
and  rhetoricians  even  more  dangerous  in  their  friendship  than 
they  were  in  their  enmity.  This  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
many  subtle  heresies,  among  which  the  social  impulses  derived 
from  Roman  civilisation  had  to  make  their  way.  Throughout 
its  whole  career,  Catholicism  had  to  contend  against  these 
metaphysical  tendencies,  which  ultimately  wrought  its  disso- 
lution when  it  ceased  to  be  in  adequate  harmony  with  the 
situation  of  Western  Europe.  A  heavy  price  was  thus  paid  for 
the  secondary  cooperation  of  the  G-reek  intellect,  with  which 
the  third  Transition  might  have  always  dispensed,  as  it  did  at 
A^Mint,  ^^^^  >  <^^  ^^^B  notwithstanding  the  eminent  worth  of  several 
cbrjiMtom.  exceptional  types,  though  even  these  were  the  worse  for  their 

origin. 
rSSSSSr.  ^  ^^^^  y®*  ^  speak  of  the  new  organisation  of  the  West  in 
flMtion.  j^  temporal  aspect,  so  as  to  complete  my  general  view  of  its 
JSSStn"'  connection  with  the  main  current  of  Roman  civilisation.  This 
pSSS^Sy™  second  division  of  the  subject  may  here  be  treated  more  briefly 
■iLâU.  ^i^^Q  ^-j^Q  gj.g^  •  f^j.  ^^Q  political  filiation,  though  less  consciously 

felt,  is  really  more  easy  to  be  traced  if  we  put  ourselves  at  the 
right  point  of  view,  than  the  continuity  of  speculative  thought. 
It  will  be  for  the  next  chapter  to  reduce  to  its  right  proportions 
the  exaggerated  influence  ascribed,  in  reference  to  the  present 
matter,  to  the  invasions  of  nomadic  tribes  ;  invasions,  be  it  also 
observed,  which  were  not  at  all  fortuitous. 
dtwmoi^^  From  whatever  side  we  approach  the  temporal  organisation 
wST'  of  mediœval  Europe,  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  it  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  growing  changes  which  affected  the 
social  system  of  Rome  during  the  three  centuries  of  the  dictator- 
ship. Its  leading  feature — the  substitution  of  defensive  for 
aggressive  warfare — was  incontestably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
scheme  of  conquest  had  reached  its  noftnal  limits.  From  the 
same  source  were  to  proceed  the  two  other  general  tendencies 
which  essentially  distinguish  the  Feudal  from  the  Roman  order. 
StSrobT  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  place,  ancient  slavery  was  necessarily  reduced 

Jg^°^  to  serfage,  strictly  so  called,  in  proportion  as  the  military 
Si^Stir^  movement  waned  before  the  advance  of  industry.  The  historical 
^J^*^    theory  of  this  decisive  change  is  indicated  in  the  judicious 
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remark  of  Gibbon  ^  on  the  spontaneous  restriction  of  the  slave- 
trade  to  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  after  conquest  had  reached 
its  natural  limits.  Such  a  tendency  as  this  could  not  but  lead 
to  the  attachment  of  the  enslaved  families  to  the  soil,  and  their 
removal  was  thus  rendered  less  arbitrary.  Again,  the  decom- 
position of  the  West  into  a  number  of  independent  States, 
growing  progressively  smaller,  was  another  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  predominance  of  defensive  over 
aggressive  warfare.  The  political  situation  of  Rome  was  already 
inclining  so  strongly  in  this  direction,  that  the  dispersive 
tendency  may  even  be  traced  in  the  Byzantine  Empire,  not* 
withstanding  its  recent  concentration.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  a  similar  view  to  the  less  striking  differences  between 
Feudal  and  Roman  civilisation.  But  a  special  inquiry  into 
their  political  filiation  belongs  properly  to  the  next  chapter  ; 
my  present  object  being  merely  to  point  out  its  general  out- 
lines. 

My  abstract  survey  'of  Social  Polytheism,  which  took  up  pwal 
the  earlier  part  of  the   present  chapter,  was  followed  by  a  Twam- 
survey  of  its  concrete  results  ;  and  this  has  now  been  com-  thiiim  or 

BOTH  ITS 

pleted  by  an  adequate  explanation  of  its  tendency  to  issue  n^àxcam, 
finally  in  Defensive  Monotheism.  The  historical  connection  of 
these  two  stages  of  human  developement  is  peculiarly  important 
to  us  at  the  present  day  ;  for  it  is  the  direct  link  between 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Henceforward  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  established;  moreover,  the  sequel  of  this  volume 
will  set  at  rest  whatever  uncertainty  might  still  remain  upon 
the  subject.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  recapitulate  my  view 
of  Progressive  Polytheism  as  a  whole.  My  complete  judgment 
of  it  had  to  be  reserved  till  after  its  constituent  factors  had 
been  independently  examined,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  office  of  Progressive  Polytheism  in  the  grand  human 
evolution  was  briefly  this  :  to  guide  the  Western  world  through 
its  principal  Transition  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  task,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two 
ioooessive  operations,  the  one  intellectual,  the  ot)ier  social; 
and  Progressive  Polytheism  had  to  adapt  itself  spontaneously  to 
the  respective  exigencies  of  each  casa    Hence  there  arose  the 
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two  eflsential  forms  of  Military  Polytheism,  the  one  in  Greeoe» 
the  other  at  Rome.  The  former  guided  the  intellectual  move- 
ment, esthetic  in  its  beginnings,  and  finally  theoretic,  which 
was  to  prepare  the  Speculative  basis  of  the  Normal  State.  This 
function  was  perfoimed  by  a  decisive  developement  of  abstract 
thought,  which  had  been  incompatible  with  Theocracy.  After 
the  foundations  of  this  first  movement  had  been  securely  laid, 
the  second  led  the  way  directly  towards  the  Final  constitution 
of  society  by  irrevocably  subordinating  Intellect  to  Activity. 
This  it  did  by  adequately  developing  the  only  form  of  civic 
life  then  possible,  and  so  giving  a  higher  character  to  the 
Veneration  already  cultivated  by  Theocracy.  Man's  specu- 
lative and  active  faculties  having  thus  been  drofwn  outj  the 
Western  Initiation  had  to  be  completed  by  an  attempt  to 
regulate  their  spontaneous  exercise  during  a  third  Transition, 
specially  devoted  to  Feeling,  as  the  other  two  had  been  to 
Intellect  and  Activity  respectively.  This  Affective  Transition, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  was  necessarily  in 
closer  connection  with  the  Active  than  with  the  Speculative 
phase.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  rather  a  hindrance  to  it  than 
a  help,  and  did  not  find  room  for  usefulness  till  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Age.  Then  the  inevitable  exhaustion  of  Defensive 
Monotheism  brought  once  more  into  the  foremost  place  the 
question  of  intellectual  regeneration,  which  had  long  been  kept 
out  of  sight  by  social  exigencies. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

POSITIVE   THEORY   OF  THE   CATHOLIC-FEUDAL  TRANSITION,   OB 
GENERAL   ACCOUNT   OF   DEFENSIVE  MONOTHEISM. 

The  distinguishiDg  feature  of  mediaeval  civilisation  was  the  phvatort 
twofold  nature  of  the  aim  in  view,  and  the  combination  of  two  pp.8m-sm. 
heterogeneous  elements  for  its  attainment.     In  the  two  previous 
Transitions  our  intellectual  and  our  active  powers  had  been  Tiew^ 
largely  developed.     The  necessity  for  controlling  them  now  utÏt»?^ 
became  paramount,  and  the  establishment  of  such  control  iMr^miid. 
formed  the  general  object  of  the  succeeding  period  :  a  period  otthoHdim 
consecrated  to  the  great  motor  force  of  human  life.  Feeling,  um  :  tt^  ' 
But  another  and  a  more  special  advance  towards  the  final  state  poMtô ïjSh 
was  also  effected.     It  set  women  free  within  the  family,  and  life;  their 
it  gave  personal  independence  to   the  working  class.    This  pomV°'' 
special  result  was  at  once  a  symptom  of  the  larger  movement,  wom«i?nd 
and  a  means  of  furthering  it.     It  showed  that  some  organisa-       """' 
tion  of  life  had  really  been  effected,  and  it  was  the  best 
guarantee  for  its  efficiency.     In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects 
the  two  elements  of  this  third  historical  phase  spontaneously 
concurred — Catholicism  contributing,   however,   mor.e  largely 
to  the  general  object,  Feudalism  more  to  the  special. 

Comparing  these  two  simultaneous  movements,  we  see  that  speeM  par- 
the   circumstances  of  the   time   and   the  doctrine   employed  oonneotad 
rendered  a  satisfactory  issue  impossible,  except  in  the  second  isuoreauwd': 
instance.     The  first  object  failed  for  two  reasons.     The  forces  pSîTowSîy 
which  it  was  sought  to  control  had  not  yet  assumed  their  true  ^thcatho- 
character  ;  moreover  the  accepted  creed  was  both  intellectually 
and  morally  insufficient  for  the  task.     What  was  essentially 
required  was  to  control  the  two  great  constituents  of  the  Final 
State,  that  is  to  say,  Positive  thought  and  Industrial  activity  ; 
and  yet  neither  of  them  at  that  time  had  become  sufficiently 
prominent.     Moreover  the  Catholic  dogma,  holding  as  it  did 
no  relation  to  public  life,  was  obviously  incapable  of  organising 
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it.  Yet,  inevitable  as  the  failure  was,  the  mediœval  attempt  to 
systematise  man's  life  will  remain  for  ever  admirable.  The 
aim  was  true  ;  and  though  it  was  missed,  yet  the  conditions  of 
attaining  it  were  indicated  ;  and  thus  the  plan  requisite  for 
the  true  regeneration  of  society  was  unmistakably  marked 
out.  I  shall  even  show  that,  under  most  important  aspects, 
especially  those  of  social  life.  Feudal  Catholicism  inaugurated 
the  normal  state  of  society,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
environment  rendered  it  possible  to  do  so. 

To  judge  Western  Monotheism  fairly,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  its  mission  was  simply  tliat  of  directing  the 
moral  or  affective  phase  of  progress.  When  its  adherents 
blindly  and  persistently  put  it  forward  as  the  permanent 
organisation  of  society,  its  incompetence  becomes  obvious. 
And,  as  this  empirical  mode  of  regarding  it  is  a  bar  to  the 
formation  of  any  just  judgment,  it  is  desirable  to  show  dis- 
tinctly the  radical  incapacity  of  theological  doctrine  for  any 
true  coordination  of  human  affairs. 

The  essential  value  of  the  Fictitious  Synthesis,  as  the  wliole 
of  this  volume  will  have  shown,  lay  in  its  perfect  spontaneous- 
ness  (p.  98).  But  it  is  only  the  primitive  stage  of  Fetichism  that 
can  be  called  spontaneous  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It 
brought  out  in  the  simplest  way  the  two  aspects,  subjective 
and  objective,  of  all  true  systématisation,  the  subordination  of 
Man  to  the  External  World,  and  the  predominance  of  Feeling 
over  Thought.  No  construction  was  possible  till  long  after- 
wards, and  none  was  attempted.  Theological  belief,  on  the 
contrary,  as  seen  in  its  most  characteristic  phase.  Theocracy, 
was  essentially  systematic.  And  in  its  more  concentrated  form. 
Monotheism,  this  tendency  was  of  course  developed  to  the  fidl. 
But  the  result  was  simply  to  show  the  total  incapacity  of  the 
method  based  upon  Causes  to  effect  the  coordination  destined 
ultimately  for  the  method  of  Laws. 

The  incapacity  of  theology  in  this  respect  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  fictitious  nature.  To  systematise  partially 
being  impossible  (p.  254),  Positivism  alone  can  construct  a  true 
Synthesis,  because  it  alone  covers  the  complete  circle  of  fact. 
A  doctrine  inapplicable  to  any  one  of  the  three  essential  parts 
of  human  nature  is  ipso  facto  incapable  of  systematising  the 
rest.  Now  of  the  three  successive  phases  of  the  Absolute 
Philosophy,  Fetichism  alone  kept  emotional  life  directly  in 
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view.  Polytheism  was  more  favoiurable  to  the  intellectual  and 
practical  sides  of  our  nature.  But  this  was  due  far  more  to 
the  instinctive  efforts  of  its  founders  than  to  the  character  of 
the  doctrine  itself  ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  effected  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  Feeling.  Monotheism,  it  is  true,  seemed  in  the  West 
to  restore  the  Heart  to  its  proper  position.  But  this  was  the 
result  oF  external  influences  ;  for  in  the  East,  where  the  situa- 
tion was  different,  we  find  Monotheism  sanctioning  the  warlike 
life.  Neither  of  these  results  had  any  relation  to  the  doctrine 
in  question.  They  are  simple  consequences  of  the  Social  Envi- 
ronment, which  in  the  one  case  tended  to  encourage,  in  the  other 
to  obliterate,  the  distinction  between  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  power. 

Monotheism,  though  always  in  collision  with  Intellect,  was  The  mort 
favourable  alternately  to  Feeling  and  to  Activity,  as  the  varying  said  fo?the 
external  influences  might  determine;  though  it  had  no  direct  dMtriBeii 
aptitude  in  this  respect  comparable  to  that  of  Fetichism  in  the  itaeif  tothe 
one  case,  or  Polytheism  in  the  other.     Now,  as  we  know,  through  ^ 

this  indirect  channel  great  results  were  attained  even  in  the 
domain  of  Intellect,  so  long  as  the  priesthood  of  Western  Europe 
remained  worthy  of  its  mission.  This  concentrated  form  of  theo- 
logy makes  its  feebleness  in  construction  singularly  apparent  ; 
since  just  where  the  motive  for  coordinating  is  strongest,  it 
appears  unable  to  reconcile  its  own  self-contradictions.  Feti- 
chism is  the  only  consistent  phase  of  Absolute  Religion,  because 
it  takes  its  stand  upon  emotion  solely,  and  wholly  disregards  any 
reasoning  process  ;  whereas  theology,  and  monotheistic  theology 
especially,  gave  a  strong  stimulus  to  argument.  None  but  the 
Relative  Religion  animated  by  the  Positive  Spirit  can  stand  the 
test  of  rigorous  examination  ;  a  test  which,  far  from  encouraging 
scepticism,  leads  to  permanent  and  systematic  construction. 

But  if  we  seek  in  Monotheism  for  that  only  which  it  was 
really  capable  of  effecting — the  guidance  of  the  last  Western 
Transition — we  shall  find  that  its  allotted  task  was  well  per- 
formed. This  successful  result  must  not,  indeed,  be  ascribed 
to  the  monotheistic  doctrine,  but  to  the  wisdom  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  influence  of  the  situation  naturally  and  concur- 
rently reacting  upon  it  (p.  349).  Still  it  was  necessary  that 
the  doctrine  should  be  not  incompatible  with  such  reaction  ;  a 
condition  satisfied  by  the  elastic  character  of  all  fictitious  faith. 
And  the  persistence  of  such  elasticity  even  in  Monotheism  was 
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but  too  clearly  shown  by  the  abundant  growth  of  heresy  within 
its  borders. 

With  these  few  remarks  upon  the  proper  point  of  view 
from  which  the  study  of  the  Affective  Transition  should  be 
approached,  I  now  proceed  to  the  more  distinct  consideration 
of  the  general  purpose  aimed  at,  availing  myself  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  third  chapter  (p.  156,  &c.). 

I  there  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  moral  results  proposed 
in  this  Final  Transition,  there  was  also  an  intellectiial  purpose, 
and  one  equally  accordant  with  the  temporary  mode  of  activity 
which  this  phase  was  to  stimulate.  I  must  now  explain  the 
mutual  adjustment  of  these  two  aims,  which  at  first  sight  seem 
hardly  reconcilable.  It  is  a  point  important  to  clear  up, 
whether  we  look  at  this  Transition  from  the  abstract  or  the 
concrete  side;  for  on  it  depends  our  comprehension  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  Catholicism  and  Feudalism,  which 
never  ought  to  be  regarded  separately. 

When  speaking  of  the  part  which  each  of  the  three  phases 
of  Absolute  Religion  had  taken  in  the  Human  Initiation, 
looked  at  as  a  whole,  I  observed  that  Fetichism  gave  the  great 
stimulus  to  our  emotional.  Polytheism  to  our  practical,  Mono- 
theism to  our  intellectual  powers  (p.  158).  But  in  considering 
more  specially  the  course  followed  in  our  moral  developement, 
I  pointed  out  that  Monotheism  was  directed  principally  to- 
wards the  culture  of  Benevolence  ;  Fetichism  and  Polytheism 
having  educated  the  instincts  of  Attachment  and  Veneration 
(p.  157).  It  does  not  seem  at  first  sight  clear  what  there  is  in 
common  between  these  two  points  of  view.  It  is  this.  The  two 
Polytheistic  Transitions  had  evolved  the  forces  of  man's  nature. 
To  Monotheism  fell  the  task  of  attempting  to  control  them. 

To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  I  may  contrast  the  discipline 
attempted  by  Monotheism  with  that  instituted  under  Theo- 
cratic systems.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Theocracy 
controlled  forces  that  were  as  yet  insuflBciently  developed: 
Monotheism  undertook  the  task  when  their  growth  was  far 
advanced.  The  consequence  was  that,  whereas  the  former 
succeeded,  the  latter  failed.  But  the  failure  of  the  mediseval 
attempt  should  never  hinder  us  from  acknowledging  thi 
loftier  nature  of  its  aim.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
great  problem  of  human  nature,  destined  ultimately  to  be 
solved  bj  Positivism,  was  approached  with  a  full  conception  of 
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its  arducusneee.  Theocratic  discipline  attained  its  object 
because  all  it  attempted  was  the  consolidation  of  Order  :  Pro- 
gress being  left  untouched.  Monotheism,  on  the  other  hand, 
fidled,  precisely  because,  following  on  the  recent  stimulus  given 
to  intellectual  and  to  active  life,  it  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the 
opposed  conditions  of  reformation  and  conservation,  which 
Positivism  alone  can  reconcile.  Hence  Theocracy  was  able  for 
a  time  to  maintain  itself  empirically,  through  the  power 
spontaneously  acquired  by  the  theocratic  caste.  But  the  dis- 
cipline at  which  Monotheism  aimed  was  complete  and  system- 
atioj  although  the  doctrine  on  which  it  was  founded  was 
inadequate. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  Monotheism  especially  in 
Western  Europe  stimulated  intellectual  life  from  the  very  fact  of 
having  to  deal  with  the  most  comprehensive  and  arduous  of  all 
problems,  that  to  which  every  other  is  idtimately  subordinate. 
To  solve  the  problem  was  no  doubt  impossible  :  but  the  mere 
endeavour  to  solve  it  was  fertile  in  results,  intellectual  as  well 
as  moral.  And  the  training  imparted  was  of  the  greater  value 
that  it  reached  every  class  in  society,  owing  to  the  spontaneous 
division  between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power.  Tlie 
priesthood  having  no  longer  the  compulsory  power  possessed 
by  the  old  theocracies,  its  authority  resting  almost  entirely  on 
the  unforced  assent  of  its  adherents,  it  had  the  strongest 
motive  for  rendering  eveiy  one  capable  of  comprehending  the 
doctrine.  The  mental  training  which  resulted  differed  pro- 
foundly from  that  which  was  elicited  in  Greek  civilisation.  The 
latter  was  limited  to  a  few  select  minds.  It  laid  down  the 
theoretic  basis  on  which  the  linal  state  of  society  must  rest  ; 
but  the  general  body  of  the  people  was  of  course  unconcerned, 
except  in  the  esthetic  productions  by  which  the  scientific 
movement  was  accompanied  (p.  226).  Consequently  the  Greek 
movement,  being  a  preparation  for  a  future  far  distant,  in- 
evitably ended  in  degrading  the  population  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  took  place.  The  Catholic  movement,  on  the  contrary, 
being  an  attempt  at  a  consistent  system  of  morals,  provoked  a 
spirit  of  rational  discussion  amongst  every  class  of  Western 
society. 

Looking  now  at  the  moral  aspect  of  mediaeval  history,  we  oonnMtkm 
shall  find  the  foregoing  tendencies  resulting  in  a  special  impulse  ooioe  with 
to  tbe^instinct  of  imiversal  Benevolence.    The  first  sources  of       ^ 
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this  were  the  aspirations  to  spiritual  universality  from  which 
Catholic  doctrine  derived  its  name.  But  it  was  afterwards 
aided  by  the  restraining  influence  exercised  by  Catholicism  on 
the  higher  classes,  who  had  hitherto  never  acknowledged  any 
compulsory  obligation  (p.  198).  The  task  set  before  Mono- 
theism being  to  regulate  human  forces,  its  efforts  were  concen- 
trated on  the  more  prominent  agents,  until  it  fell  into  decline, 
and  the  sphere  of  its  operation  was  limited  to  the  lower  ranks. 
But,  during  the  time  when  the  control  of  the  governing  classes 
was  the  main  consideration,  a  special  impulse  was  given  to 
Benevolence,  properly  so  called,  distinguished  from  other 
social  instincts,  by  affecting  our  conduct  towards  all  who  are 
subordinate  to  us.  Hitherto  this  highest  of  all  the  instincts 
had  never  been  stimulated  except  in  such  indirect  ways  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  might  have  suggested  (p.  313).  For 
the  first  time,  under  Monotheism,  it  was  held  up  as  a  normal 
obligation,  specially  binding  on  all  who  held  positions  of 
authority. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  operations 
of  the  third  Transition,  which  at  first  sight  seemed  divergent, 
are  perfectly  harmonious,  because  concentrated  on  a  common 
social  purpose.  This  object  gave,  on  the  one  hand,  an  in- 
tellectual stimulus  to  the  whole  Western  population,  while  at 
the  same  time  rousing  and  sustaining  the  benevolent  sympathies 
of  its  leaders.  Such  a  result  could  not,  it  is  true,  be  fully 
realised  in  any  but  the  Final  State  of  society.  But  it  was 
helped  forward  by  the  character  which  public  life  assumed  in 
the  Middle  Age.  The  substitution  of  defensive  for  aggressive 
war,  though  incompatible  with  the  full  developement  of  in- 
dustrial activity,  yet  rendered  military  activity  intermittent. 
Grovernmental  action,  becoming  discontinuous,  was  made  more 
amenable  to  discussion  (p.  53),  more  dependent  upon  voluntary 
adhesion,  and  therefore  more  susceptible  of  moral  influences. 
We  come  back  thus  to  the  twofold  source  from  which  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  Middle  Age  has  issued  : 
the  separation  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  power,  and 
the  preponderance  of  defensive  over  aggressive  warSire.  To 
these  it  was  due  that  a  doctrine,  the  direct  tendency  of  which 
was  anti-social  aud  hostile  to  free  inquiry — as  many  instances 
have  shown  where  it  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  com- 
pensating system — had   for  several   centuries   the  effeot   of 
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diffiisiDg  intelleotual  life,  and  of  stimulating  the  noblest  of  our 
sympathies. 

Having  thus  defined  the  general  signification,  and  cleared  AiMtnot 
up  the  seeming  incoherencies  of  this  period,  I  now  proceed  to  ^lu  r«iat« 
its  more  detailed  consideration  ;  dealing  first,  as  in  previous  CAthoudim; 
cases,  with  the  abstract,  secondly  with  the  concrete  aspect  ;  or,  ouefly  to 
in  other  words,  first  with  the  characteristic  features,  secondly 
with  the  rdsults  attained.     The  distinction  is  in  the  present 
case  exceptionally  definite,  owing  to  the  constant  opposition 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  elements,  a  contrast  less 
striking  in   the   older  and  less  unstable  phases  of  Western 
Society.     And  though  both   elements  must  be  kept  in  view 
throughout,  it  is  still  true  that  in  our  abstract  estimate  we 
shall  dwell  more  upon   Catholic  thought;   in   our   concrete 
estimate,  upon  Feudal  action.     So  shifting  and  transitory  was 
this  latter,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  consider  separately  the 
three  phases  of  which  the  Middle  Age  consists,  and  to  apportion 
the  results  specially  due  to  each. 

Beginning  then  with  the  abstract  point  of  view,  and  follow-  Awmucr 
ing  the  course  adopted  in  previous  chapters,  we  may  consider  tioh.  pp. 
first  the  Philosophical  and  Scientific  features  of  the  period, 
secondly  its  bearing  ou  Art  and  Industry,  and  finally  its  Moral 
and  Political  aspects.     It  will  be  well,  however,  to  begin  by  d)  ^^^*^ 
examining  more  closely  the  attributes  common  to  all  forms  of  ^^<*"*°- 
Monotheistic  belief.     Its  seeming  want  of  pliancy  is  apt  to  otMonotha- 
prevent  us  from  recognising  how  complex  and  many-sided  its  ms-smI 
infiuence  really   was,  and  how  fully  it  was  capable,  under 
suitable  circumstances  and  in  the  hands  of  a  properly  qualified 
priesthood,  of  conciliating,  and  ultimately   of  incorporating 
the  various  tendencies  of  the  time.    Resulting  from  a  con- 
densation of  Theologism,  it  led  Western  Europe  on  towards 
complete  emancipation  from  all  supernatural  conceptions.  That 
very  concentration,  which    seemed    at  first    sight   likely  to 
strengthen  them,  served  only  to  set  their  absolute  nature  in 
a  clearer  light.     A  few  remarks  upon  this  point,  which  is  most 
essential  for  any  clear  comprehension  of  the  mediœval  period. 

In  Monotheism,  as  in  Polytheism,  two  distinct  modes  of  Monotbdim 
belief  existed  side  by  side,  the  one  specially  adapted  to  culti-  fonur^ 
vated  minds,  the  other  to  the  general  body  of  adherents.     The 
former,  though  it  could  never  become  widely  popular,  yet  was 
ever   extending  with  the   growth  of  knowledge,   under  the 
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favouring  oiroumstances  of  the  time.    Therefore  the  inevitable 
mixture  of  these  two  modes,  which  admit  of  many  intermediate 
degrees,  comes  to  be  in  this  case  of  more  importance  than  in 
the  case  of  polytheistic  religions, 
mental-  '^^^  distinction  is  not  quite  identical,  however,  with  that 

tnAUtht    which  we  remarked  in  Polytheism  as  dependent  on  its  two 

an  mon  ^  ^ 

oifti  ;  modes  of  evolution  from  Fetichism  :  namely,  the  spontaneoua 
developement  of  the  abstracting  faculties,  and  the  systematic  in- 
stitution of  Astrolatry  (p.  139).  It  was  the  spontaneous  form 
of  Polytheism,  as  adopted  by  military  populations,  untrammelled 
by  theocratic  government,  in  which  Western  Monotheism 
invariably  originated.  To  the  systematic  Polytheism  of  the 
sacerdotal  castes  we  owe  only  that  exceptional  form  of  Mono- 
theism adopted  by  the  Jewish  theocracy.  Issuing,  however,  as 
it  always  does  from  the  progressive,  and  not  from  the  con- 
servative phase  of  Polytheism,  Normal  Monotheism  nevertheless 
&lls  naturally  into  two  distinct  divisions.  The  distinction,  less 
marked  than  that  of  the  two  polytheistic  modes,  corresponds 
to  the  subdivision  of  military  Polytheism  into  its  two  branches, 
the  intellectual  and  the  social. 
"Mp^<i-  I  have  already  explained  the  way  in  which  the  philosophical 
Mk  And     discussions  of  Greek  thinkers  and  the  political  action  of  Soman 

man  ^ 

arohM.  statesmen  combined  in  preparing  the  way  for  Western  Mono- 
theism (p.  341).  The  influence  of  Some  was  imdoubtedly  of 
greater  moment  ;  but  that  of  Greece  had  a  marked  though  far 
from  beneficial  effect  in  hastening  the  advent  of  Catholicism, 
and  even  in  the  formation  of  its  doctrine.  From  these  different 
sources  two  kinds  of  Monotheism  sprang  up  simultaneously,  to 
which  we  may  apply  the  same  epithets  as  to  the  two  forms  of 
military  Polytheism,  being  in  fact  their  reproduction  in  a 
condensed  form.  For  Catholicism  took  an  intellectual  or  a 
social  direction  according  as  the  influence  of  Greece  or  of 
Some  predominated.  Indeed  we  may  go  back  to  the  two 
fundamental  divisions  of  Polytheism,  and  call  the  first  phase 
of  Western  Monotheism  the  systematic,  the  second  the  spon- 
taneous phase. 
•  intttt  By   whatever  name  designated,   the  essential  distinction 

Nation  ;  lics  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  each  of  the  two  constituents 
iMDoed  '  of  Monotheistic  faith,  Season  and  Sevelation,  entered  into  com- 
niouuM,  '  bination  ;  their  adjustment  being  in  every  case  imperfect  and 
precarious.    Sevelation  was  of  course  the  source  of  any  in- 
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fluence,  whether  intellectual  or  moral,  that  such  a  doctrine 
could  possess  (p.  343);  and  Revelation  was  the  prominent 
element  in  the  Catholicism  of  the  people,  governed  as  it  was 
by  the  social  impulse  due  to  Boman  civilisation.  Where 
faith  is  not  amenable  to  proof,  practical  wisdom  always 
suggests  the  limitation  of  thought  within  the  conditions  which 
the  real  purpose  of  the  faith  requires  ;  reserving  the  reasoning 
faculty  for  consequences,  rather  than  for  principles.  But  the 
systematic  form  of  Monotheism,  created  chiefly  by  Greek 
thinkers,  is  marked  by  the  opposite  tendency.  Most  of  the 
heresies  can  be  traced  to  this  source.  Bevelation  was  not 
indeed  excluded,  but  it  was  made  to  rest  on  Beason.  The  very 
existence  of  God  was  brought  within  the  scope  of  argument, 
and  all  his  essential  attributes  were  determined  in  like  manner. 
It  is  striking  to  notice  how  different  was  the  attitude  of  the 
earliest  Catholics  towards  Jewish  Monotheism,  according  as  they 
were  Greek  or  Boman.  The  Boman  tendency  was  to  accept 
the  connection  with  Judaism  as  a  check  upon  error  and  as  a 
solid  foundation  for  Christian  institutions.  Whereas  by  the 
Gbreek  mind  it  was  accepted  with  difficulty,  as  seeming  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  competence  in  matters  of  faith. 

A  more  attentive  scrutiny  of  the  play  of  these  historical  ThenmiixM 
forces  will,  however,  reveal  a  third  element — one  to  which  the  lowpbyoon-' 
word  irUeUectiLal  may  be  applied  with  greater  justice.  In  befuthier 
speaking  of  Greek  Monotheism  I  have  dealt  as  yet  only  with 
that  more  diffuse  form  which  originated  with  Socrates  and 
Plato,  when  Philosophy  had  begun  to  degenerate,  and  debaters 
had  taken  precedence  of  thinkers.  But  the  succession  of 
the  three  great  schools,  described  in  the  fourth  chapter  (p.  281), 
had  placed  Greek  philosophy  on  a  firm  basis  before  these  fatal 
signs  of  decay  had  appeared.  For  three  centuries  there  was  a 
noble  array  of  thinkers  who  in  practical  wisdom  were  worthy 
inheritors  of  the  old  theocracies,  and  who  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed the  sociocratic  priesthood  of  the  future.  Absorbed 
as  they  were,  and  rightly  so,  in  framing  their  theories,  they  all 
foresaw  the  intellectual  and  moral  necessity  for  a  Monotheistic 
phase  of  progress.  To  initiate  it  was  not  their  task  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  them,  Aristotle,  moulded  the  doctrine  into  the 
shape  which,  when  the  social  utility  of  Monotheism  was  ex- 
hausted, was  best  calculated  to  promote  the  reviving  claims  of 
Intellect.    He  supplied  a  new  conception,  calculated  to  reduce 
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theology  to  its  narrowest  limits  :  the  combination  of  a  Supreme 
Will  with  immutable  Laws. 

Segarded  historically,  the  Monotheism  of  Aristotle,  system- 
atic in  the  truest  senne,  was  evolved  from  the  analogous  form  of 
Polytheism  originating,  asi  we  have  seen,  in  Astrolatry  (p.  139). 
Astrolatry  invariably  implies  Astrology  ;  and  this  leads  at  once 
to  a  fusion  of  the  faith  in  Law  with  the  faith  in  Will,  and  to  a 
gradual  restriction  of  tliis  latter  (p.  127).  The  form  of  Poly- 
tlieism  deduced  from  Astrol.'itry  never  failed  under  priestly 
direction  to  exhibit  the  same  tendency.  The  incomparable 
Aristotle,  to  whom  Theocracy  had  bequeathed  its  best  traditions, 
gave  a  systematic  form  to  tliis  concluding  phase  of  supernatural 
faith.  Instinctively  he  foresaw  the  intellectual  requiremeiïts  of 
Western  Europe;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Greek 
society  left  him  perfectly  unfettered.  His  scheme  was  this. 
There  was  a  Supreme  Power  regarded  as  a  general  arranger 
of  the  Laws  of  the  Universe,  the  sole  responsibility  being 
thrown  on  his  two  ministers.  Nature  and  Fortune  ;  metaphy- 
sical abstractions,  of  which  the  first  represented  known  Laws, 
the  second  the  unknown. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  nothing  in  this  conception  in- 
compatible with  the  belief  that  there  might  be  intermediate 
beings  concerning  themselves  with  terrestrial  and  human 
affairs.  It  could  also  adapt  itself  to  any  Revelation  that  might 
hereafter  be  called  for.  Its  relation  to  Astrolatry  is  shown  by 
the  implicit  sanction  spontaneously  given  to  this  mode  in  the 
Monotheistic  Theocracy  (p.  344)  ;  a  fact  only  to  be  explained 
by  community  of  origin.  But  this  solitary  exception,  in  a  nation 
so  peculiar  and  a  polity  so  artificial,  is  enough  to  show  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  kind  could  never  become  really  popular.  For, 
although  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  sap  the  vitality  of  Mono- 
theism, it  was  yet  too  abstract  to  affect  afty  but  cultivated 
minds,  so  long  at  least  as  Catholicism  retained  any  real  power. 
Nor  were  the  subsequent  attempts  of  Deism  to  popularise  it  of 
much  eflBcacy. 

Yet,  restricted  though  its  sphere  was,  the  systematic  Mono- 
theism of  Aristotle  exercised  a  real  and  increasing  influence 
over  the  whole  mediaeval  period.  It  was  adopted  in  principle 
by  St.  Paul,  the  true  founder  of  Catholicism,  who  was  deeply 
imbued  with  the  best  products  of  Greek  thought,  and  under- 
atood  their  bearing  upon  his  scheme  of  social  reorganisation. 
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No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  obvious  connection  between  this 
conception  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Paul's  theory  of  the  antagonism 
of  Nature  and  Grace.  There  was,  however,  a  deficiency  in 
the  groundwork  of  the  Greek  thinker  which  would  have 
rendered  Monotheism  unavailable  as  a  moral  agency;  and 
this  the  superstructure  of  the  Koman  supplied.  In  St.  Paul's 
scheme  it  was  only  the  outer  world,  vital  or  physical,  that  was 
left  under  the  dominion  of  Aristotle's  metaphysical  abstractions  : 
the  government  of  human  affections  was  entrusted  exclusively 
to  the  Supreme  Power.  As  for  the  social  order,  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  physical  and  from  the  moral  order,  it  could  not 
enter  into  theological  systems,  absorbed  as  they  were  with  indi- 
vidual considerations,  and  incapable  of  rising  to  the  collective 
point  of  view.  The  sphere  of  Intellect,  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  inner  and  the  outer  world,  was  not  precisely  appor- 
tioned during  the  mediaeval  period,  though  there  was  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  substitute  the  conception  of  Heaven  for  that 
of  God  (p.  141),  as  indicated  by  the  steady  growth  of  Astrology. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  important  dilTerence,  the  Mo- 
notheism of  St.  Paul  was  never  brought  into  antagonism 
with  that  of  Aristotle.  For  although,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  time,  the  prince  of  philosophers  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  intellectual  than  with  the  moral  conditions  of 
the  last  preparatory  phase,  and  therefore  was  not  sensible  of  the 
deficiency  in  his  scheme,  yet  room  was  allowed  for  supplying  it. 
Under  this  aspect,  as  under  others  already  noticed,  his  doctrine 
was  left  in  exactly  that  degree  of  indétermination  which  admitted 
of  satisfying  at  some  future  time  conditions  that  for  the  moment 
could  not  be  kept  in  view. 

The  result  therefore  at  which  we  arrive  is  this.      Eliminât-  The  church 
ing  from  consideration  the  obtrusive  but  not  really  important  fS?^S**°* 
participation    of  the   Greek  debaters,  we   may  distinguish  in  ^iS'piSuw 
Western  Monotheism  two  essential  constituents  :  the  one  social,  SoSwiMif*** 
the  other  intellectual  ;  the  one  spontaneous,  the  other  system- 
atic ;   the  one  adapted  to  ordinary  minds,  the  other  to  the 
cultivated  few.     And  at  the  same  time  we  find  the  possibility 
for  wise  men,  animated  with  a  due  sense  of  practical  necessities, 
of  fusing  these  two  elements  into  one.     True,  the  tendency  of 
the  first  kind  of  Monotheism  was  towards  complete  Supematu- 
ralism,  of  the  second  towards  complete  Positivism.     But  both 
subserved  a  common  social  purpose  ;  and  this,  so  long  as  the 
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priesthood  remained  worthy  of  its  misBion,  was  enough  to  allow 
of  their  harmonious  adjustment.  Supematuial  explanations 
were  accepted  simply  from  the  lack  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
while  they  satisfied  a  real  want,  no  one  thought  of  rejecting 
tnem.  The  fact  is  that  imtrained  minds  are  more  anxious  than 
men  of  learning  to  substitute,  as  far  as  possible,  fixed  Laws  for 
arbitrary  Wills  ;  not  merely  from  the  pleasure  taken  in  contem- 
plating them,  but  for  the  practical  reason  that,  by  permitting 
prevision,  they  facilitate  action.  And  at  the  same  time  intel- 
lectual extravagances,  if  connected  provisionally  with  moral 
necessities,  commend  themselves  to  systematic  thinkers  even 
more  forcibly  than  to  ordinary  people.  Thus  it  was  that  every 
section  of  Western  society  was  led  into  the  course  of  which  the 
Affective  Transition  was  the  issue.  They  accepted  Monotheism 
as  the  instrument  of  social  reorganisation,  restricting  its  intel- 
lectual scope  to  the  domain  of  undiscovered  laws,  a  domain 
constantly  decreasing  with  the  growth  of  knowledge. 

The  true  type  of  Catholicism  involves  therefore  a  fusion  of 
the  intellectual  Monotheism  of  Aristotle  with  the  social  Mono- 
theism of  St.  Paul  ;  these  being  condensations  respectively  of 
spontaneous  Polytheism,  as  based  upon  Abstract  Contemplation, 
and  of  systematic  Polytheism,  derived  from  Astrolatry  (p.  139). 
In  the  hands  of  a  wise  priesthood  the  combination  of  these  two 
aspects  was  found  adequate  for  the  requirements,  which  were 
already  beginning  to  conflict,  of  the  Heart  and  the  Intellect,  by 
bringing  reason  and  revelation  alternately  into  prominence. 
From  this  leading  thought,  which  will  be  found  to  underlie  the 
whole  chapter,  I  pass  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  Western 
Monotheism  as  a  philosophical  system. 

Philosophically,  as  I  have  said,  it  owes  everything  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  priesthood  working  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
peculiar  situation.  Note,  first,  that  its  fundamental  principle 
was  necessarily  incoherent.  The  fictitious  nature  of  Theology, 
as  I  have  before  shown,  is  a  bar  to  systématisation,  since  consist- 
ency can  only  exist  in  such  thoughts  as  are  based  upon  fact. 
Polytheistic  systems  had  evaded  the  difficulty  by  allowing  ima- 
gination free  play  and  by  not  attempting  rational  explana- 
tions. Monotheism  however  could  not  thus  ignore  reason  ;  and 
yet,  since  the  absolute  Synthesis  Vested  not  upon  reason  but 
upon  feeling,  the  concentration  which  resulted  was  inevitably 
self-contradictory.     It  necessaiily  invested  the  Supreme  Power 
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with  an  attribute  inconsistent  with  his  other  moral  and  intel- 
lectual endowments,  the  attribute  of  omnipotence. 

In  a  religion  of  many  gods,  no  one  of  them  could  claim  to  Foromnipo- 
be  All-powerful  ;  and  imperfections,  moral  or  intellectual,  did  wtOmoUnd 
not  interfere  with  the  supernatural  character.  The  attribute  faction  an 
of  immortality  was  here  the  principal  distinguishing  feature,  au*. 
In  other  respects  Man  was  the  type  :  a  type  only  so  fisur  idealised 
that  the  limit  of  his  ordinary  fiskculties  was  overstepped  ;  a  thing 
easy  to  men  ignorant  of  natural  laws,  then  conceived  of  vaguely 
as  Destiny.  It  was  only  in  power  that  these  creatures  of  Ima- 
gination surpassed  ourselves  ;  their  greatness,  though  adequate 
to  the  results  attribute  to  them,  was  yet  relative,  not  absolute. 
But  the  conception  of  a  single  God  involves  a  type  of  absolute 
perfection,  complete  in  each  of  the  three  aspects  of  human 
nature,  affection,  thought,  and  action.  Now  such  a  conception 
unavoidably  contradicts  itself.  Infinite  power,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  on  the  other,  are 
qualities  that  cannot  be  reconciled.  For  either  this  all-power- 
ful being  must  be  inferior  to  ourselves,  morally  or  intellectually, 
or  else  the  world  which  he  created  must  be  firee  from  those 
radical  imperfections  which,  in  spite  of  monotheistic  sophistry, 
have  been  always  but  too  evident.  And  even,  were  this  second 
alternative  admissible,  there  would  remain,  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  first  volume  (i.  331),  a  yet  deeper  inconsist- 
ency. Man's  moral  and  mental  faculties  have  for  their  object 
to  subserve  practical  necessities.  But  an  omnipotent  being 
can  have  no  occasion  either  for  wisdom  or  for  goodness. 

From  these  contradictions  there  is  no  escape  except  by  Manichaan 
supposing  the  material  power  of  this  Being  neutralised  by  *^^* 
moral  and  intellectual  weakness.  But  as  this  hypothesis  at 
once  destroys  those  moral  and  social  qualities  of  theological 
faith  which  form  its  principal  value.,  I  only  mention  it  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  maintaining  so  incoherent  a  belief  apart 
from  its  special  and  transient  purpose.  A  confused  sense  of 
these  inconsistencies  gave  rise  to  the  Manichsean  heresy  which, 
by  arresting  the  concentration  of  Polytheism  at  the  stage  of 
Dualism,  that  is,  of  two  divine  principles,  Good  and  Evil,  did 
more  than  any  other  to  retard  the  progress  of  Catholicism. 
But  this  expedient,  though  intended  to  meet  intellectual  diffi- 
culties, was  never  so  satisfactory  as  the  free  division  of  labour 
under  Polytheism;  for  which,  if  viewed  as  a  systematic  scheme 
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adequately  representing  the  vast  diversity  of  phenomena,  an 
even  larger  number  of  divinities  would  be  found  requisite 
(p.  143).  And,  while  it  could  not  satisfy  the  intellect,  Dualism 
woidd  have  been  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  social  requirements 
of  the  time.  The  coordination  of  Morals  provisionally  effected 
by  Monotheism  would  have  been  impossible.  Manichseism 
therefore  was  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Western  instinct, 
although  it  always  retained  sufficient  defenders  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  its  injurious  moral  influence.  The  absolute  point 
of  view  from  which  modem  anarchy  regards  Monotheism  was 
not  taken  in  the  Middle  Age.  Mediaeval  Catholicism  was 
regarded  by  contemporaries  simply  as  a  means  of  guiding  the 
West  through  its  last  Transition.  What  the  ultimate  issue 
should  be  men  were  content  to  leave  uncertain. 

And  if  we  resume  in  our  systematic  review  the  same  attitude 
that  our  ancestors  took  spontaneously,  we  shall  see  clearly  that 
the  philosophical  character  of  Western  Monotheism,  despite  its 
radical  imperfections,  was  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  the 
provisional  purpose  which  it  served. 

On  the  negative  side,  a  philosophic  mind  can  see  in  it  now, 
what  its  adherents  could  hardly  appreciate,  a  very  remarkable 
tendency  to  undermine  theological  conceptions  to  the  full 
extent  compatible  with  the  vitality  of  those  that  were  to  be 
retained.  The  contrast  with  Polytheism  will  render  this 
tendency  more  evident.  Note  in  the  first  place  the  wise  re- 
strictions placed  by  Catholicism  on  miracles.  The  very  notion 
of  miracle  was  foreign  to  Poljrtheism,  because  in  a  world 
where  everything  was  marvellous,  nothing  could  be  miraculous. 
This  alone  shows  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  elaboration  of 
Western  Monotheism,  the  conception  of  Aristotle  preponderated 
over  that  of  St.  Paul.  The  belief  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
occasionally  suspended  implies  the  belief  in  their  existenee  on 
ordinary  occasions  ;  and  this  was  favoured  by  the  overwhelming 
pressure  of  practical  necessities,  under  which  Catholicism  was 
introduced  and  applied.  And,  independently  of  their  own  in- 
clinations, the  priesthood,  and  especially  their  chief,  would  feel 
it  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  check  upon  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  powers  which,  if  allowed  free  play,  would  have  been 
a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  government  of  the  Church. 
To  suppress  it  entirely  was  beyond  their  power  ;  bound  up  as 
it  was  with  the  whole  Monotheistic  doctrine,  which  regarded 
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the  fixed  order  of  natare  dmply  an  a  result  of  a  SuperhumaD 
Will.  But  instinctively  miracles  were  restricted  to  the  domain 
with  which  inductive  reason  is  more  concerned  than  deductive 
— the  domain  of  physical  laws.  The  sphere  of  human  nature 
was  left  untouched.  No  one  ventured  to  emancipate  God  from 
the  exigencies  of  Logic. 

Note  in  the  second  place  the  stringent  limitations  imposed  J^J^^J^ 
by  Catholicism  upon  oracles  and  revelations:  a  restriction  ***>"• 
enforced  alike  on  intellectual  and  on  social  grounds.  These 
supernatural  communications  were  less  difficult  to  restrain  than 
miracles,  because  entering  less  directly  into  the  principle  of 
Monotheism.  Their  extreme  frequency  imder  Polytheism,  and 
even  under  Judaism,  would  have  been  in  Catholicism  a  dis- 
turbing element  fiatal  to  its  true  purpose.  The  oracular  power 
was  therefore  concentrated  in  the  visible  Head  of  the  Church. 
Recogniied  as  the  permanent  interpreter  of  the  divine  will, 
he  was  thus  made  the  supreme  judge  for  Western  Europe. 
Revelations  were  still  occasionally  made,  btit  were  never 
allowed  to  proceed  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the  power  of  the 
priesthood.  They  were  limited  to  secondary  questions;  the 
original  Revelation  being  upheld  as  adequate  to  supply  ex- 
planations for  all  ordinary  cases. 

A  yet  further  illustration  of  the  true  spirit  of  Catholicism  LitoS^^'*** 
is  the  restriction  of  theological  existence  to  the  minimum  of  ^,JJJJJ' "J^. 
duration.     By  making  the  creation  of  a  soul  dependent  on  the  ^"J^J^ 
formation  of  a  body,  it  suppressed  a  vast  series  of  extravagant  ^^j^^ 
fictions  relating  to  the  antecedents  of  each  individual  existence,  «*»<**»• 
which  had  arisen  under  Polytheism  (p.  180),  especially  since 
the  Buddhist  reformation  of  Brahminism.     The  Monotheistic 
doctrine  on  this  point,  especially  in  the  West,   fixed  men's 
thoughts  more   firmly  on  what  was  now  the  basis   of  the 
spiritual  power,  the  fiiture  life.     Had  not  Roman  civilisation 
prepared  the  way  for  this  change,  the  complete  erasiure  of  each 
man's  past  life  might  have  been  a  real  hindrance  to  the  sense 
of  social  filiation.     But  in  the  Middle  Age  it  had  the  reverse 
effect.      It  preserved  the  memory  of  real  events  from  com- 
petition with  imaginary  fancies. 

The  positive  aspects  of  Catholic  Philosophy  are  less  striking  Podtire  in- 
than  the  three  negative  aspects  here  indicated.     Yet  it  directly  ^^^ 
helped  the  human  mind  forward  towards  maturity,  and  it  also 
hastened  the  close  of  its  provisional  phase.      I  shall  limit 
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myself  to  its  principal  feature,  first  as  to  method,  secondly  as 
to  doctrine. 
AitoK*.  First,  then,  it  completed  the  preparatory  framework  of 

TiiioMd        logical  procedure,  by  developing  the  last  of  its  three  elements, 
signi.  The  first  step  had  been  taken  spontaneously  by  Fetichism, 

where  the  reasoning  process  was  subjected  to  the  constant  sway 
of  Feeling  (p.  99).  Thoughts  were  linked  together  by  the 
affections  which  gave  rise  to  them.  But  this  mode  of  associa- 
tion, though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  cerebral  organs,  whether  in  man  or  other  animals, 
must  always  be  too  vague,  and  can  never  be  sufficiently  within 
our  own  control,  to  satisfy  the  requisite  conditions,  either  of 
inductive  or  of  deductive  reasoning.  Polytheism  therefore  in- 
troduced a  second  and  more  available  instrument,  the  use  of 
Images  (p.  142),  which  formed  so  striking  a  part  of  its  system, 
and  which  under  Fetichism  had  been  too  limited.  Images  act 
as  intermediaries  between  feelings  and  ideas,  bearing  an  equal 
relation  to  both,  so  that  the  combination  which  results  is  more 
definite,  though  attained  by  a  less  direct  process.  Still,  even 
images  are  not  always  available  ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
the  logic  of  animals,  limited  as  it  is  to  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment, is  essentially  inferior  to  our  own.  In  man  the  reasoning 
powers  are  intrinsically  superior  ;  but  their  further  developement 
is  largely  due  to  the  employment  of  artificial  Signs,  which 
complete  the  connection  of  images  with  thoughts,  and  also 
with  feelings;  and  which  facilitate  the  meditative  process, 
especially  when  abstraction  is  needed. 

The  value  of  signs  depends  on  their  being  completely  under 
control,  so  that  the  relations  instituted  by  them  are  precise, 
though  at  the  risk  of  indirectness  and  uncertainty.  We  can 
well  understand  the  empirical  exaggeration  of  their  value, 
which,  till  the  rise  of  Positivism,  led  to  the  belief  that  signs 
were  the  sole  material  of  Logic  (ii.  202)  ;  whereas  their  function 
is  simply  a  more  perfect  association  of  the  two  previous  ele- 
ments, which  are  possessed  by  animals  equally  with  ourselves, 
but  which  in  them  are  disconnected  from  signs»  Their  im- 
portance, however,  though  unreasonably  exaggerated  by  meta- 
physical conceit,  is  nevertheless  very  great  ;  and  it  is  one  source 
of  the  superiority  of  Man  to  the  species  standing  nearest  to  him. 
The  logic  of  signs  is  more  perfectible  than  the  others,  because 
more  amenable  to  volition  ;  it  therefore  expands  more  rapidly  with 
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the  progress  of  CiviliBation.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  most 
primitive  times.  Still,  under  Fetichism,  and  even  under  Poly- 
theism, its  distinctive  character  was  never  exhibit'Od.  Slono- 
theism  for  the  first  time  developed  its  full  powers.  Independ*. 
ently  of  the  erroneous  tendency  in  Monotheism  to  discourage 
or  restrict  the  use  of  images,  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  doctrine 
to  system  gave  rise  everywhere  to  a  series  of  deductive  efforts, 
in  which  the  use  of  signs  became  indispensable.  I  am  speaking 
principally  of  Western  Monotheism,  which,  by  its  separation 
of  temporal  from  spiritual  power,  stimulated  both  in  public 
and  private  life  constant  examination  of  the  practical  results 
following  from  the  accepted  creed. 

Passing  from  Method  to  Doctrine,  the  influence  of  Catho-  ai  to  doo- 
licism  upon  thought  would  have  been  disastrous  but  for  the  ttSmx  ^^^ 
antecedent  influence  of  Polytheism.     The  uniformity  of  the  dMthof 
explanations  offered  by  Monotheism  is  enough  to  crush  all 
speculative  efforts  in  minds  that  have  received  no  other  train- 
ing (p.   144).      But  with  Greek  and  Eoman  civilisation  to 
preserve  the  West  from  this  danger,  Catholicism  was  of  service 
to  the  intellectual  movement,  by  its  combination  of  wholesome 
discipline  with  loftiness  of  purpose. 

During  the  childhood  of  our  race  the  intellectual  faculties  Bntforits 
called  into  play  were  specially  those  of  Contemplation  :  concrete  fom  a  syn- 
contemplation  in  the  first  stage,  abstract  in  the  second  (p.  123).  ^"^' 
It  was  for  the  period  of  our  adolescence  to  complete  our  mental 
training  by  stimulating  Meditation.  Now  the  influence  of 
Monotheism  upon  our  reflective  faculties  was  not  less  than  that 
of  Fetichism  upon  Observation  of  Things,  and  of  Polytheism  on 
Observation  of  Facts.  The  inductive  faculty,  connected  as  it 
is  with  that  of  abstract  observation,  having  been  partially 
aroused  by  Polytheism,  Monotheism  was  eminently  calculated 
to  stimulate  deduction.  Under  its  influence  there  was  a  con- 
stant effort  on  the  part  of  all  minds  to  establish  a  complete 
Synthesis  based  on  Sevelation,  requiring,  therefore,  for  the  time, 
no  objective  basis.  And  this  unanimous  effort  was  consecrated  by 
the  two  results  aimed  at  :  Moral  Purification  and  Contemplation 
of  the  Divine  Essence,  the  one  being  real,  the  other  imaginary, 
but  both  alike  efficacious  so  long  as  the  Monotheistic  Transi- 
tion lasted.  It  was  the  object  of  Meditation  to  attain  the  second 
of  these  results  by  means  of  the  first  ;  thus  giving  the  highest 
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possible  sanction  to  the  theocratic  rule  that  every  other  study 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  study  of  Man  (p.  175). 
TheMPATft.  The  various  forms  of  Monotheism  were  alike  in  this  syn- 

tion  of  '' 

ainrchand    thctic  tendency.   But  in  none  was  it  so  striking  as  in  the  Mono- 
Catholic        theism  of  the  West,  where,  owing  to  the  separation  of  t*^mporal 
u>  <oQnd  lu    from  spiritual  power,  the  guidance  and  the  growth  of  Feeling 
Feeling.        became  all-important  ;  so  that  priesthood  and  public  were  alike 
brought  to  the  true  source  from  which  alone  the  coordination 
of  human  life  can  issue.     And  although  the  coordination  then 
attempted  could  only  be  provisional,  for  want  of  a  scientific 
basis,  yet  it  brought  deeper  knowledge  of  Man  than  could  be 
attained  under  theocracy,  the  empirical  precepts  of  which,  be- 
ing enforced  by  government,  needed  no  systématisation.     Until 
the  rise  of  Positivism,  there  was  no  conception  of  human  nature 
so  comprehensive  and  adequate  as  that  of  Catholicism.     The 
work  of  governing  souls  preserved  it  spontaneously  firom  the  un- 
natural separation  of  heut  and  intellect,  due  originally  to  Greek 
Metaphysics,  and  fostered  by  the  anarchy  of  modem  thought. 
(b)  sden.  Examined  more  in  detail,  the  Philosophical  influence  of 

tad».  Monotheism  leads  to  the  consideration  of  its  Scientific  tenden- 

cies.   To  these  I  now  pass,  reserving,  however,  certain  points 
for  the  concrete  review  of  the  subject. 
Polytheism  The  influence  of  Polytheism  upon  intellectual  progress  was 

with  the       in  the  first  place  favourable.     It  brought  knowledge  of  fietcts,  and 

^vovth  of  ^  ^ 

anyidencet  suggested  modcs  of  Correlating  them  (pp.  142-144).  But  ulti- 
■impiest  mately  the  too  great  speciality  of  its  supernatural  machinery  be- 
came an  obstacle  both  to  the  discovery  and  to  the  propagation 
of  truth.  The  science  of  antiquity  was  limited  by  the  general 
course  of  social  evolution  to  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 
But  independently  of  this,  the  Polytheistic  fiaith,  with  its 
universal  introduction  of  divine  agency  and  exclusion  of  human 
thought,  would  have  interposed  fatal  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  Physics  or  Chemistry.  Even  in  the  field  of  Astronomy  the 
conflict  became  apparent.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Alexandrian  school  to  complete  and  propagate  the  discoveries  of 
Thaïes,  had  Polytheism  retained  its  vitality. 
Monottniiin,  But  the  social  atmosphere  resulting  from  Monotheism, 
itMUj^be  especially  in  the  West,  was,  up  to  the  end  of  the  mediœval 
period,  more  favourable  to  scientific  progress.    The  tendency 


ooanged 


gto47o<th#   to  regard  all  phenomena  as  linked  together,  vague  always  and 
•adofîPid.    chimerical   very  often  as  the  links  might  be,  prepared  the 
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public  mind  for  the  acceptance  of  scientific  theories,  and  placed 
Thought  in  its  true  position — ^hitherto  only  recognised  empiri- 
cally— of  superiority  to  Expression.  Meanwhile  cultivated 
minds  were  stimulated  to  such  further  researches  in  Natural 
Philosophy  as  were  compatible  with  the  recognition  of  Divine 
Supremacy,  and  the  concentration  of  the  Divine  influence  on 
human  affairs  left  a  wide  field  open  for  the  study  of  inorganic 
and  even  of  organic  nature.  The  general  results  of  Greek 
Astronomy  were  at  onoe  incorporated  by  Catholicism,  and  their 
connection  with  its  ritual  ensured  the  speedy  recognition  of 
their  importance.  True,  the  connection  was  not  nearly  so  close 
as  it  had  been  under  the  old  theocracies  ;  but  it  was  strength- 
ened by  the  influence  of  Hebrew  Monotheism,  so  deeply 
imbued  with  Astrolatry.  In  other  departments  of  Natural 
Philosophy  nothing  could  be  done  except  te  accumulate 
materials.  The  rise  of  Chemistry  was  specially  favoured  by 
the  industrial  tendencies,  which  now  began  te  assert  their  final 
supremacy.  And  greater  attention  was  paid  not  merely  to 
Medicine  but  te  Biology,  so  soon  as  burial  of  the  dead  became 
again  the  universal  custem.  It  had  been  practised  by  the 
peaceful  theocratic  societies  ;  but  ^varlike  nations  had  been 
obliged  te  bum  their  dead,  otherwise  no  relics  of  them  could 
have  been  preserved. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  position  occupied 
by  Science  in  the  Catholic  system  was  compatible  with  greater 
results  than  could  be  realised  in  the  Middle'^^Age  even  under 
the  most  favt>urable  circumstances.  The  priesthood,  absorbed, 
and  rightly  so,  iu  moral  questions  theoretical  and  practical, 
could  not  but  feel  sponteneously  their  connection  with  the 
whole  subject  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  though  imable  te 
devote  sufiBcient  attention  te  it,  were  disposed  te  favour  its 
progress.  So  long  as  its  real  power  lasted,  Catholicism  looked 
favourably  on  Astrologers  and  alchemists  who  in  those  times 
were  the  only  students  of  inorganic  Science.  While  insisting 
that  there  should  be  no  attack  on  the  received  &ith,  it  yet 
interposed  no  obstacle  to  progress.  The  collective  tradition  of 
the  race  was  placed  in  its  true  position  relatively  te  individual 
thought;  as  pointed  out  in  the  admirable  sentence  of  the 
ImitcUion:  Omnia  ratio  et  naturalis  inveatigatio  fidefm 
sequi  debetj  rum  precederej  nee  infringere — ^  All  reasoning  and 
inquiry  by  natural  methods  ought  to  follow  faith,  not  to  precede 
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or  weaken  it.'  We  may  regret,  indeed,  that  ao  salatary  a 
ebeok  could  not.have  been  longer  preaerved.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  philosophical  study  of  human  nature  could 
have  been  left  to  theological  influences  till  it  had  become 
really  ripe  for  Positive  treatment  ;  so  that  the  disastrous  inter- 
regnum of  metaphysical  ambition  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  domain  of  Theory  was  indeed  insufficiently  separated  in 
Catholicism  from  that  of  Practice.  For  this  an  encyclopedic 
doctrine  was  necessary,  complete  materials  for  which  have  but 
recently  been  worked  out.  But  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  such  a  doctrine  was  made  by  definitely  setting  apart  the 
contemplative  class  ;  and  by  depriving  it  of  the  governmental 
authority  which  *  had  been  so  &tal  to  it  under  Theocracy, 
hankered  after  as  such  authority  has  always  been  by  pedant- 
ocracy,  whether  ancient  or  modem. 

The  negative  and  positive  features  of  mediaeval  thought  here 
described  are  due  to  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  temporal  order. 
There  was,  however,  a  constant  intervention  of  political  and 
popular  influences,  too  important  to  be  overlooked,  which  went 
far  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  the  aberrations  innate  in  theolo- 
gical doctrine,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  gave  a  special 
direction  to  the  Catholic  movement.  But  the  important  modi- 
fication introduced  by  the  Feudal  spirit  into  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  Western  Bepublic  may  be  reserved  for  the 
concrete  division  of  the  subject. 

Still  more  prominent  were  these  secular  influences  in  the 
artistic  movement  of  the  Middle  Age.  And  to  this  I  now 
pass,  indicating  merely  its  more  general  aspects,  and  reserving 
its  most  important  results  for  the  concrete  examination. 

Mark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Affective  Transition  was 
eminently  calculated  to  strengthen  and  systematise  subjective 
life.  The  sense  of  ideal  existence  had  arisen  under  Polytheism 
when  every  one  held  constant  intercourse  with  beings  of  ficti- 
tious origin  (p.  241).  But  the  influence  of  these  familiar 
relations  both  on  minds  and  character  was  weakened  by  their 
incoherence,  their  want  of  concentration  upon  a  definite  object. 
This  defect  was  supplied  by  Monotheism.  All  thoughts  upon 
the  unseen  world  had  now  a  common  centre,  and  were  direêted 
towards  Eternal  Salvation,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  contem- 
plation of  the  Supreme  Source  of  power.  The  imaginative 
faculties  of  the  Western  world  were  prepared  for  that  constant 
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and  unanimous  action  which  alone  can  enable  us  in  the  Final 
State  to  realise  our  bond  of  union  with  the  generations  before 
and  after  us. 

Secondly:  The  esthetic  character  of  the  Middle  Age  is  LangnaR» 
shown  in  the  recasting,  which  now  took  place,  of  European  mor*  rauon- 
language.  Fetichism  had  based  language  on  Feeling  (p.  110). 
In  its  further  developements  under  Polytheism,  Imagination 
had  been  the  dominant  influence  (ii.  80).  Monotheism  supplied 
what  had  hitherto  been  wanting,  by  increasing  its  capacities  as 
a  reasoning  instrument.  For  this  is  the  principal  feature  of  the 
change  imdergone  by  language  when  reconstructed  on  the 
Latin  basis,  and  modified  by<contact  with  Germanic  races,  in  a 
state  of  society  which  had  already  begun  to  assert  its  rational 
and  pacific  character.  Entrusted  as  it  was  with  the  old  lan- 
guages and  also  with  the  general  conduct  of  life,  the  Catholic 
priesthood  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  changes,  common 
though  they  were  to  all  classes.  They  were  limited  to  the 
three  associated  populations  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  which 
alone  were  ripe  for  them.  Could  the  spiritual  unity  of  the 
West  have  been  maintained,  this  threefold  nationality  might 
have  been  enlarged,  the  northern  dialects  have  been  absorbed, 
and  uniformity  of  language  established  throughout  the  West. 
Modem  anarchy  has  postponed  this  result.  But  the  Middle 
Age  admirably  foreshadowed  and,  by  so  doing,  helped  forward 
its  future  realisation. 

With  regard  to  Art  strictly  so  called,  the  condition  most  MedinTij 
essential  to  its  growth,  a  standard  of  life  admitting  of  idéalisa-  faToumbie 
tion,  was  uniformly  and  spontaneously  fulfilled  during  the 
Affective  Transition.  The  mediaeval  doctrine  was,  no  doubt, 
unfavourable  to  Art.  Imagination  was  repelled  alike  by 
Christian  reasoning  and  Christian  Sevelation.  Except  the 
Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  a  few  admir- 
able hymns  Mediaeval  Christianity  produced  no  poetry.  But 
what  was  wanting  in  the  spiritual  influences  of  the  time  was 
amply  compensated  by  the  political  influences.  War  had  now 
assumed  its  defensive  aspect  ;  and  the  great  military  expedi- 
tions of  the  Middle  Age  were  nobler  subjects  for  the  poet  than 
all  the  combats  of  ancient  history.  The  developement  of  home 
life  was  another  and  a  most  favourable  condition.  Lastly, 
Poetry  could  now  enter  upon  what  will  finally  be  its  most  im- 
portant field,  the  field  of  History.     The  succession  of  modern 
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life  to  the  life  of  antiqnity  fhmithiri  eoffident  leope  ;  aad  tbe 
fixture  wii  10  ikr  Tnenifmr  ••  to  edmit  rf  idflmrion. 
_  Bui  these  t^mjefpriee  were  almoet  neotzmlieed,  or  têsbet 
^|«^ta,  their  reeult  was  long  deferred,  bj  the  imtfttlfrf  rharartyr  of 
the  time*  Art,  I  hare  Mid,  requiree  a  ftandard  of  life  cfaMe 
of  being  ideali«ed«  Bat  it  alto  requires  that  this  atandaid 
fball  be  maintained  long  enough  fer  the  poet  to  depict  it 
worthily  ;  and  this  was  incompatible  with  the  rapiditj  of  the 
Defensive  Transition,  each  phase  in  idiich  had  passed  before  men 
were  fullj  aware  of  its  coming.  The  slow  formation  of  the 
new  language  was  aUo  an  impediment  to  Poetry,  which  never 
tolerates  a  dead  language  ;  although  the  mistrust  of  the  Italian, 
until  Dante  had  proved  its  power,  was  such  that  Dante  himself 
began  by  composing  in  Latin« 
Po«r..rir  Yet  the  beautiful   though   unfinished   poems  of  Chivalry 

iibium.  '  which  appeared  in  every  part  of  the  Wef^t  towards  the  end  of 
this  period  prove  the  esthetic  tendencies  of  a  civilisation 
which  indeed,  in  receptiveness  of  Art,  was  superior  to  that  of 
Antiquity.  Moreover,  the  more  rational  structure  of  Modem 
language,  involvii.g  as  it  did  some  phonic  defects,  led  to  the 
compenHotion  of  those  defects  by  rhyme,  and  thereby  brought 
a  general  improvement  of  poetic  style.  This  device  was  at 
once  adopted  in  Latin  hymns,  where,  pedantic  prejudices  not- 
withstanding, it  is  an  evident  improvement  ;  and  it  is  equally 
suitable  to  the  most  musical  languages,  even  at  their  very  origin. 
jif„.,,.  ^,.1  In  those  of  tlie  Special  arts,  which,  from  being  less  definite 

Aicrjiiuj.:.       ^Y^^^  ^jj^  General  art,  were   more  compatible  with  mediaeval 

worship,  the  progress  effected  in  the  Middle  Age  is  incontestable. 
In  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  great  results  were  effected. 
In  Architecture,  the  least  ideal  of  the  plastic  arts,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  old  theocracies  for  anything  comparable  in  esthetic 
power  to  those  suljlime  cathedrals  in  which  Monotheism  showed 
that  religious  expression  did  not  lose  in  majesty  by  gaining  in 
concentration  and  distinctness.  By  a  natural  process  these 
buildings  became  sanctuaries  for  all  the  arts,  and  were  specially 
favourable  to  Sculpture,  which,  in  spite  of  technical  deficiency 
and  imperfect  materials,  produced  works  of  a  very  high  order 
and  well  worthy  of  their  sacred  purpose.  And  apart  from  these 
results  the  position  of  Art  in  tl)e  social  fabric  should  be 
specially  noted.  Substituting  the  tradition  of  Theocracy  for 
that  of  Greek  disorder,  it  became  again  a  sacerdotal  function 
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(p.  189),  foreshadowing  in  this  respect  the  Sociocracy  of  the 
future.  True,  this,  like  so  many  other  mediœval  tendencies, 
was  imperfectly  developed.  But  the  function  was  sufficiently 
performed  to  prove  its  value  to  those  who  can  so  far  divest 
themselves  of  modem  prejudices,  as  to  reject  the  erroneous 
explanations  of  the  triumphs  achieved  by  Art  in  the  last  three 
centuries. 

The  forefifoinfif  remarks  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  esthetic  m  Prtctic«i 

Properties. 

character  of  Defensive  Monotheism.  I  pass  now  to  its  influence 
on  practical  life.  Here  it  owed  everything  to  the  environment  : 
the  doctrine  of  itself  was  incapable  of  giving  sanction  to  activity  TheM  ho. 
of  any  kind.  The  same  incapacity  is  indeed  found  in  every  the  iituation, 
phase  of  the  absolute  Synthesis  :  but  the  concentration  of  theo-  uine. 
logy  into  Monotheism  exhibits  it  in  the  strongest  light.  Feti- 
chism,  inapplicable  though  it  was  to  the  active  acuities,  had  yet 
proved  on  the  whole  favourable  to  their  developement.  Poly- 
theism, both  in  its  conservative  and  in  its  progressive  form, 
had  been  of  service  both  to  the  industrial  energies  of  the 
individual,  and  to  our  collective  energies  as  employed  in  war. 
But  the  sole  object  of  Monotheism  being  to  unite  each  man 
to  G-od,  man's  material  existence,  in  which  social  cooperation 
plays  so  prominent  a  part,  was  completely  set  aside.  True, 
there  was  a  vague  tendency  to  encourage  the  transformation 
of  War  from  its  aggressive  to  its  defensive  form  ;  there  were  even 
some  aspirations  towards  the  general  establishment  of  Peace. 
But  most  of  this  was  due  to  the  wise  direction  impressed  upon 
the  common  faith  by  the  priesthood.  The  true  type  of  Christian 
life  is  a  distinct  sanction  of  inactivity.  This  is  specially 
illustrated  in  the  curse  of  God  upon  Labour,  and  in  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  War. 

But  obstructive  as  the  creed  might  be,  the  circumstances  Derendv* 
of  the  time  invariably  stimulated  the  twofold  action,  industrial  diMtdai  de. 
and  military,  by  which  Man  and  Society  were  to  be  trained  for  ^*^**"*^'' 
the  normal  type  of  life.     I  reserve  for  the  concrete  division  of 
the  subject  my  judgment  of  the  great  defensive  expeditions  of 
the  Middle  Age  ;  the  last  great  result  remaining  for  War  to 
accomplish.     My  explanation  of  the  industrial  movement  will 
fall  under   the   same   head.     It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
generally  that  all  the  essential  conditions  of  pacific  activity 
were  here  satisfied  ;  so  that  the  social  transformation  of  industry 
could  now  begin. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  working  class  was  gradually  elevated, 
first  by  the  change  of  slavery  into  serfage  ;  then  by  the  abolition 
of  personal  servitude  ;  lastly,  by  securing  free  citizenship.  This 
result  attained,  industrial  life  began  spontaneously  to  assume 
its  proper  organisation.  A  distinct  separation  appeared 
between  the  employers  and  the  workmen  ;  and  t^e  different 
orders  of  Capitalists  began  to  be  recognised.  Lastly,  rapid 
though  the  Mediœval  Transition  was,  pacific  activity  had  time 
to  display  itself  in  those  useful  arts  which  naturally  illustrate  its 
social  character.  The  final  abolition  of  Western  slavery  led,  even 
then,  to  the  substitution  of  external  agencies  for  human  force. 

In  this  abstract  review  of  Defensive  Monotheism,  we  have 
hitherto  been  considering  its  intellectual  aspects,  theoretical, 
esthetic,  and  practical.  Before  passing  to  the  concrete  division 
of  the  subject,  we  have  to  speak  of  what  constitutes  its  principal 
value,  its  moral  and  political  qualities. 

To  appreciate  them  rightly  I  must  explain,  as  I  have  done 
before  when  speaking  of  the  philosophical  character  of 
Catholicism,  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  doctrine  :  diffi- 
culties only  to  be  surmounted  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
priesthood,  or  by  the  stimulus  of  external  influences. 

Intrinsicallv,  the  Catholic  creed  is  even  more  anti-social 
than  anti-philusophical.  Let  us  again  examine  the  conse- 
({ueuces  of  its  central  dogma.  The  principle  of  Omnipotence 
involves  egoism  both  in  the  Deity  and  in  his  worshippers 
even  more  certainly  than  it  involves  unwisdom.  For  since  the 
principal  purpose  of  human  affections  is  to  supply  the  force 
required  for  surmounting  the  practical  and  theoretical  diffi- 
culties of  human  life,  there  can  be  no  proper  sphere  for  their 
exercise  in  a  being  for  whom  no  such  difficulties  exist.  As  he 
can  always  supersede  the  reasoning  process  by  direct  inspection 
of  each  special  case,  true  Meditation  is  for  him  out  of  the 
question.  Of  this  Dante  was  deeply  conscious  even  in  the  case 
of  the  angels.^  So  too,  his  desires  being  gratified  as  soon  as 
formed,  they  can  consist  in  nothing  but  pure  caprices  ;  there  can 
be  no  appreciable  motive  either  from  within  or  from  without. 
And,  above  all,  these  obscure  caprices  must  of  necessity  be 
purely  personal  ;  so  that  the  metaphysical  formula  To  live  in 
Self  for  Self,  would  be  alike  applicable  to  the  two  extreme 
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grades  of  the  vital  scale.  The  type  of  divinity  thus  approxi- 
mates to  the  lowest  stage  of  animality,  the  only  8hape  in  which 
life  is  purely  individiial,  because  it  is  reduced  to  the  one 
function  of  nutrition. 

This  apotheosis  of  absolute  egoism  tends  directly  to  clicck  J^^^'J^'^Jfi 
the  gi-owth   of  Sympathy  in  the  Monotheistic  believer.     His  i\'^;:,",JJjf^'** 
future  existence,  if  he  is  saved,  is  to  consist  in  contemplation  5J;[jJ^,^J'' 
of  this  Being,  and  his  earthly  life  is  intended  to  prepare  him  }JSj;jJ^j;'* 
for  it.     And  further,  since  life  on  earth  is  to  be  thus  absorbed 
in  celestial  objects,  sympathy  for  others  becomes  a  dangerous 
distraction,  in  which  the  true  believer  is  warned  not  to  indulge, 
lest  he  should  imperil  his  highest  interests,  those  relating  to 
his  own  salvation.     Under  none  of  its  fonns  is  Theologism 
adequate  to  represent  the  social  point  of  view  ;  but  under  the 
Monotheistic  form  there  is  thus  a  special  reason  for  denying  the 
spontaneousness   of  benevolent  aifections,  whereas  it  had  been 
quite  consistent  with   Polytheism.     The   Christian  theory  of 
our  ^  life  of  pilgrimage  '  could  not  recognise  these  affections. 
It  regarded  man   as  isolated   from   his   fellows,   as   Corneille 
puts  it  : 

Où  tous  les  hommes  vont,  aucuns  no  vont  ensemble. 
Ail  men  go  there,  but  none  go  together. 

During  its  decline,  Catholicism  made  an  effort  to  retain 
individual  adherents,  women  especially,  by  dwelling  on  the 
perpetuity  which  it  gave  to  our  dearest  ties,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  of  two  friends  one  might  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions under  which  alone  Salvation  was  granted.  As  Morality 
was  more  and  more  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  preserving  Faith, 
this  sophism  gained  ground  rapidly  ;  and  much  use  has  been 
made  of  it  by  Protestants  and  Deists,  who  do  not  consider  the 
inconsistency  which  results  from  its  general  applications.  For, 
supposing  it  to  be  only  with  his  nearest  friends  that  the  believer 
is  encouraged  to  hope  for  eternal  union,  yet,  tlie  promise  being 
held  out  to  the  majority  of  families,  we  arrive  at  once  at 
imiversal  Salvation  ;  disregarding  the  doctrine  that  Salvation  is 
uncertain,  and  limited  to  the  few. 

Yet,   notwithstanding  the  absolute  egoism  of  the  Divine  But  these 
type,  the  formal  denial  of  disinterested  Love,  and  the  direct  viœs  w!tre 
sanction  given  to  utter  absorption   in  Self,  the  influence   of  tb^wiadom 
Catholicism  on  the  moral  life  of  the  Middle  Age  was  of  the  Sood.     ***" 
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greatest  valae.  Our  altruistic  instincts,  stimulated  as  they 
were  by  the  practical  movements  of  the  time,  were  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  Western  creed, 
so  long  as  its  moral  dangers  and  its  intellectual  weakness  were 
compensated  by  the  existence  of  a  worthy  priesthood.  For 
personal  morality,  indeed,  Catholicism  did  more  than  Feudal- 
ism. In  damestie  life  both  were  alike  efficacious.  But  it  is 
to  the  temporal  rather  than  to  the  spiritual  power  that  we 
must  attribute  the  elevation  which  took  place  in  social  life. 

Further,  though  the  systematic  denial  of  benevolent  pro- 
penfdties  could  not  ibil  to  be  attended  with  pernicious  results, 
yet  the  effect  of  Theology  in  tliis  matter  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Metaphysics.  The  utter  baseness  of  the  doctrine 
did  not  show  itself,  theoretically  or  practically,  until  tjbe  period 
of  modem  anarchy  had  set  in.  In  the  Middle  Age,  there  was 
a  compensation,  however  imperfect,  for  the  lack  of  spontaneous 
affection,  namely  Supernatural  Grace,  which  Thomas  à  Kempis 
admirably  defines  as  the  equivalent  of  Love — Oratia  sive 
dilectio — Divine  inspiration  being  substituted  for  human  im- 
pulse (p.  346).  Moreover  the  control  steadily  maintained  over 
man's  selfish  passions,  based  on  the  preponderance  of  heavenly 
over  earthly  interests  (p.  349),  was  indirectly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  higher  sympathies,  though  their  existence  was 
denied.  Lastly,  the  Love  of  God,  though  it  could  never  become 
really  disinterested,  supplied  a  vent  for  these  feelings  ;  and  any 
kind  of  exercise  is  calculated  to  strengthen  them  (p.  28).  All 
these  compensating  considerations  disappeared  when  the  theo- 
logical dogma  became  a  metaphysical  theory;  the  mischief 
wrought  by  it  in  modem  times,  which  nothing  but  Positivism 
can  repair,  is  therefore  no  measure  of  its  influence  in  the 
Middle  Age. 

It  is  only  in  the  field  of  personal  life  that  Theological  disci- 
pline can  establish  itself  fully.  This  is  especially  true  of  Mono- 
theism, which  is  distinctly  opposed  in  doctrine  to  the  idea  of 
collective  existence,  and  from  which  no  immediate  or  system- 
atic action  upon  society  can  ever  be  expected.  But  the  results 
effected  by  Catholicism  in  this  elementary  region  of  Morality 
were  admirable.  True,  the  personal  character  of  motives  for 
action  was  retained  and  even  strengthened  :  their  transform- 
ation in  a  social  sense  was  reserved  for  Positivism.    But  the 
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great  result,  which  so  few  appreciate  rightly,  lay  in  the  pre- 
ponderating importance  given  to  the  training  of  Feelings  as 
compared  with  the  performance  of  Actions  (p.  342).  This 
followed  from  the  separation  of  the  advising  from  the  govern- 
ing power,  which  was  not  consciously  aimed  at,  but  arose  spon- 
taneously from  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  So  long  as  the 
priesthood  retained  a  direct  control  over  action,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  control  the  desires  by  which  action  was  prompted  ; 
although  the  paramount  importance  of  these  was  not  imrecog- 
nised,  as  theocratic  writings,  especially  those  of  Judaea,  will 
testify.  And  this  state  of  things,  grateful  alike  to  man's  pride 
and  indolence,  even  the  Positivist  theory  of  human  nature 
would  be  powerless  to  rectify,  without  the  complete  restriction 
of  the  contemplative  class  to  its  proper  sphere.  But  when 
priests  find  themselves  unable  to  prescribe  actions,  they,  like 
women,  set  themselves  to  modify  motives.  And  this  is  what 
took  place  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  political  situation,  making 
it  impossible  for  the  priesthood  to  determine  results,  induced 
them  to  control  tendencies. 

Whatever  its  historical  source,  the  time  for  this  funda- 
mental change  being  fully  ripe,  the  effects  of  it  remained  con- 
stant through  all  the  disturbing  forces  of  later  times.  It  marks 
the  first  step  of  Western  Society  towards  a  sound  system  of 
Ethical  principles  and  practice  ;  because  it  involves  a  definite 
recognition  of  the  preponderating  importance  of  Feeling;  a 
truth  which  Fetichism  spontaneously  proclaimed,  but  which 
under  the  various  forms  of  Polytheism  had  remained  too  much 
in  the  background.  The  elevation  of  character  which  took 
place  in  the  Middle  Age  has  at  last  trained  us  to  an  ethical 
standard,  by  which  the  outward  results  of  action  are  thought 
of  less  consequence  than  the  inward  tendencies  which  it  had 
displayed  or  stimulated. 

The  special  aspect  of  personal  life  in  which  Catholic  disci-  lUgoiAtion 
pline  was  so  effective,  was  the  regulation  of  sexual  desire,  the  fiuîS^ot. 
most  turbulent  of  all  our  instincts.  In  controlling  the  nutri- 
tive instinct  Catholicism  was  inferior  to  Theocracy,  notwith- 
standing the  personal  value  and  the  indirect  social  action 
of  its  system  of  £uts.  And  the  same  must  be  said  of  other 
matters  relating  to  bodily  health,  especially  in  all  that  con- 
cerned cleanliness,  whether  personal  or  public  (p.  195).  Pro- 
gress in  this  direction  for  which  men  were  well  prepared, 
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wif  put  lack  bj  the  indiâference  of  Catholicism.  Concentrated 
too  exclusively  upon  moral  paritj,  men  forgot  that  pbyncal 
pnritj  mu>t  alwajs  be  the  first  ftage  of  personal  discipline, 
and  passed  it  bj  as  useleas  for  the  mlvation  of  the  tooL  But 
the  sexual  instinct,  influenced  as  it  is  more  bj  cerebral  than  by 
bodily  conditions,  had  never  yet  undergone  any  adequate  re- 
straint, and  here  the  superiority  of  the  Affective  Transition  was 
unquestionable. 

The  requirements  to  which  this  instinct  relates  can  be  so 
easily  reduced,  that  it  is  more  susceptible  of  modification  than 
any  other.  But  this  very  &ct  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to 
morbid  persistence;  the  adjustment  between  propensities  and 
results  being  generally  imperfect  in  human  nature,  and  specially 
so  in  this  case.  To  control  it  efficiently  has,  therefore,  always 
been,  and  ever  will  be,  regarded  as  the  highest  test  of  human 
wisdom.  In  no  other  field  is  there  the  same  combination  of 
importance  in  the  end  with  difficulty  in  the  means.  The  task 
was  reserved  for  Catholicism,  requiring  as  it  did  that  culture  of 
our  innermost  nature  which  till  the  Middle  Age  had  been 
neglected.  A  celibate  priesthood  experiencing  the  need  of 
coDtrolling  indulgence  among  its  own  members  was  naturally 
disposed  to  make  such  control  its  chief  care.  It  is  to  priests 
even  more  than  to  women  that  we  owe  the  importance  attached 
to  sexual  purity  as  an  agent  not  merely  of  moral  but  of  intel- 
lectual and  even  physical  progress  ;  a  step  which,  in  spite  of 
the  anarchy  that  followed,  has  left  an  inefiaceable  stamp  on  all 
subsequent  history. 
SS^Prtde  ^^xt  in  order  to  this  great  achievement  we  may  rank  the 
and  Vâauj.  regulation  of  the  nobler  personal  instincts  of  Pride  and  Vanity 
which,  from  the  fact  of  being  higher,  are  more  dangerous  and 
less  amenable  to  discipline.  Hitherto  they  had  never  been 
placed  under  special  restraint  ;  and  indeed  men  usually  thought 
better  of  themselves  for  possessing  these  feelings,  though  often 
disapproving  their  exhibition  in  others.  But  Catholicism,  in  its 
task  of  disciplining  human  forces,  could  not  but  take  account  of 
instincts  which,  though  originally  they  had  stimulated  our 
energies,  were  now  their  principal  means  of  perversion.  By  a 
spontaneous  anticipation  of  positive  principles  it  rose  to  the 
point  of  regarding  these  potent  instincts  as  radical  infirmities  of 
human  nature.  Its  rule  of  humility  has  become  discredited  like 
the  doctrine  from  which  it  issued.     But  Positivism  adopts 
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and  confirms  it  ;  since  the  very  conception  of  moral  progress 
presupposes  the  constant  sense  of  actual  imperfection. 

A  third  contribution  of  Catholicism  to  personal  morality  is  interdiction 
its  stringent  prohibition  of  suicide.  Though  based  on  egoistic 
grounds  and  stated  too  absolutely,  this  reform,  which  modem 
anarchy  has  unduly  depreciated,  paved  the  way  for  the  Socio- 
cratic  view  of  the  subject,  namely,  that  of  all  our  powers  life  is 
that  of  which  Humanity  can  least  allow  her  children  to  dispose 
arbitrarily.  A  rule  so  alien  to  former  standards  could  never 
have  been  established,  but  for  a  doctrine  which  isolated  each 
individual  before  the  Supreme  Power,  an^  held  him  guilty  for 
breaking  the  bonds  providentially  assigned  to  him. 

In  domestic  life  two  decisive  steps  were  taken  during  the  î^"^°** 
Affective  Transition,  due  alike  to  its  Catholic  and  its  Feudal 
element — the  emancipation  within  due  limits  of  women,  and 
a  rational  restriction  of  the  authority  of  the  father  and  the 
husband. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  results,  Catholicism  was  not,  as  is  improT». 
generally  supposed,  the  exclusive  agent  ;  but  the  inculcation  poumon  of 
of  purity  already  spoken  of  rendered  the  result  possible.  The  °*"*"' 
manners  of  Koman  society  during  the  empire  had  shown  clearly 
enough  that,  without  this  condition,  the  removal  of  restraints 
upon  women,  so  far  from  favouring  the  growth  of  affection, 
would  have  resulted  in  general  disorder.  Starting  from  this 
basis,  it  is  Feudalism  which  is  to  be  credited  with  the  principal 
improvements  in  monogamie  marriage,  which  by  Catholicism 
was  regarded  as  a  state  inferior  to  celibacy,  though  necessary 
as  a  concession  to  human  frailty.  But  the  feudal  chiefs,  paitly 
from  the  moralising  influences  of  public  occupations  (p.  302), 
partly  from  their  stationary  life  and  the  intermittent  nature  of 
their  activity,  were  more  disposed  to  recognise  the  true  position 
of  woman,  and  the  value  of  domestic  ties.  This  was  the  principal 
source  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  of  the  freedom  of 
woman — two  conditions  gradually  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  one  sex  upon  the  happiness  and  moral  progress  of 
the  other.  A  celibate  priesthood  could  have  no  experience  of  these 
all-important  feelings,  though  it  might  sufficiently  understand  the 
Satisfaction  of  desire.  In  the  relatively  small  importance  which 
it  attached  to  widowhood  as  compared  with  virginity  Catholicism 
was  indeed  inferior  to  previous  systems. 

For  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Family,  Catholicism 
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;<»  fr.-..*^Tfti,  Here  tiM  pnest£*3oa  tAowea  naea  troe  to  iti 
origizAl  mim/ytk  of  regnlatzrg  Lozdxb  foroei»  and  prored  a 
wr/nhj  exponent  of  the  general  tendencr  of  the  Weit  towmrdt 
Sockcraer  ;  fince  the  ultiiBate  diâdpîine  ol  man's  powen  would 
be  impossTole  were  the  most  precioos  al  hii  pofwinni,  the 
£unilT,  left  to  arbitzarr  caprice.  Feodalian,  in  ipite  of  its  ex- 
aggerated riewi  of  penonal  independence,  was  animatfd  by  the 
tame  feelingi.  lu  public  ipiiit  which  had  abeadj  shown  itself 
in  &  leta  ÊiTouraUe  inftance,  that  of  material  property, 
prompted  it  to  this  reform. 

From  the  prirate  aspects  of  medijenl  morality,  whether 
individual  or  domestic,  I  pass  now  to  its  pnblic  aspect,  with 
Ttitrence  first  to  internal,  secondly  to  foreign  qoesticms.  Here 
it  is  that  tbe  priests  and  statesmen  of  Catholicism  found  thor 
principal  ûehL  But  in  order  to  estimate  their  work  aright,  I 
ma^  first  point  out  the  obstacles  created  for  them  by  their 
doctrine.  Otherwise  we  shall  fail  to  understand  the  anomalous 
position  of  a  priesthood  compelled  to  systematise  a  social  state 
incompatible  with  its  dogma,  so  that  whatever  results  were 
obtained  were  due  mainly  to  the  promptings  of  practical 
wiwiom. 

The  only  principles  of  which  himian  life  can  be  really  re- 
gulated is  this  :  Universal  Love  inspiring  collective  activity  to 
effect  wise  modifications  in  the  established  order.  Now  the  doc- 
trine of  Monotheism  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  this  pro- 
gramme. Aniiety  for  salvation  and  zeal  for  the  public  good 
remained  to  the  end  irreconcilable  ;  for  devotion  to  God  was 
impossible  without  isolation  firom  the  world.  Social  Continuity 
was  even  more  alien  to  Catholicism  than  Solidarity,  since  all 
our  polytheistic  and  fetichistic  predecessors  fell  necessarily 
under  its  ban.     Its  connection  with  Judaism  might  have  com- 
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peniated  the  evils  of  this  rupture  with  the  patt,  had  not  the 
ingratitude  of  Christendom  towards  the  Jewish  population 
broken  this  artificial  tie.  Bespeot  even  for  individual  an- 
cestors, which  had  been  carefully  inculcated  by  Polytheism 
(p.  197),  was  seriously  weakened  by  Catholicism,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  believer  in  his  zeal  for  his  own  salva- 
tion, from  imagining  the  damnation  of  every  one  else.  The 
restoration  of  theocratic  burial,  which  had  been  temporarily 
suspended  during  the  military  phase  of  Polytheism,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  reverential  feeling  not  of  Catholicism 
but  of  Feudalism.  Catholicism  would  have  restricted  it  to 
saints. 

As  in  such  a  faith  there  could  be  no  real  consistency,  the  sntdeivy 
flexibility  common  to  all  theology,  even  in  its  concentrated  l^SnSS^ 
monotheistic  form,  enabled  the  priesthood,  so  long  as  it  remained  t^edM?û. 
worthy  of  its  mission,  to  reconcile  theory  with  practice.  No  udpîîS- 
sooner  had  Christianity  triumphed,  than  two  contradictory  ^^' 
principles  which  proved  the  groundwork  for  yet  further  con- 
cessions, were  generally  accepted,  save  by  a  few  fanatics. 
First,  the  Christian  type  of  life  was  never  fully  realised,  except 
by  the  hermits  of  the  Thebaid.  These  men  by  narrowing  their 
wants  to  the  lowest  standard  were  able  to  concentrate  their 
thoughts  without  remorse  or  distraction  on  the  attainment  of 
salvation.  But  absorption  in  the  affairs  of  heaven  was  soon 
seen  to  be  morally  as  well  as  physically  incompatible  with 
active  life,  since  the  world,  which  the  ascetic  in  his  pious  in- 
dolence was  striving  to  forget,  was  all  the  while  gratuitously 
maintaining  him.  But  this  tendency,  though  frequently  in- 
dulged during  the  decline  of  Catholicism,  especially  under  the 
disturbing  influences  of  Protestantism,  was  held  in  tolerable 
check  during  the  Middle  Age,  the  priesthood  with  instinctive 
wisdom  consecrating  the  practical  duties  of  each  adherent.  The 
sc^nd  fact  is  that  eternal  damnation,  with  all  its  tremendous 
influence,  never  induced  men  to  abandon  their  criminal  law, 
inferior  though  it  was  in  precision  and  completeness  to  the 
discipline  of  the  church.  Indeed  in  the  struggle  between  the 
two  powers  a  special  sanction  was  given  to  this  inconsistency. 
The  domain  of  criminal  law  was  claimed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  on  the  ground  that  the  denouncer  of  sin  must  be  the 
best  judge  of  crime. 

And  it  is  not  merely  that  Monotheism  was  flexible,  as  all 
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its  heresies  alnindantly  prove.  Wisely  interpreted,  its  principle 
of  Divine  Love  and  its  exhortation  to  moral  progress  became 
a  twofold  tlioiigh  indirect  source  of  social  inspiration. 

Polytheism  had  gone  very  far  towards  humanising  super- 
natural types.  But  the  incai-nation  of  the  supreme  power  was 
a  still  more  striking  evidence  of  the  growing  tendency  towards 
complete  identity  between  the  adorer  and  the  adored.  And 
when  this  was  supplemented,  first,  by  the  institution  of  tlie 
Trinity,  which  perpetuated  the  relation  effected  during  the 
temporary  incarnation,  and  secondly,  by  the  mystery  in  which 
each  believer  repeatedly  incorporated  tlie  Divinity  into  his  own 
substance,  men  liad  before  them  in  tlie  God  of  the  Middle  Age 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  Humanity  of  the  future.  Still  more 
effective  did  the  connection  become  when  the  invocation  of  saints 
had  superseded  the  worship  of  angels  ;  thus  diminishing  the  ol)- 
jections  inherent  in  the  absolute  nature  of  the  divinity,  and 
also  affording  an  imperfect  compensation  for  the  apotheosis  of 
Polytheism.  Again,  social  results  of  a  less  comprehensive  but 
mostdirect  and  definite  kind  flowed  from  the  steady  and  energetic 
concentration  of  all  Monotheists,  especially  in  the  West,  upon 
moral  progress.  This  result  is  in  fact  connected  with  that  last 
mentioned;  since  ultimately  the  regulation  of  oiu*  highest 
aspirations  was  recognised  as  the  sole  sphere  in  which  the 
Deity  could  intervene  (p.  371).  Thus  in  one  way  or  otlier,  the 
culture  of  the  heart  becoming  tlie  central  object,  the  whole 
extent  of  its  proper  field  was  rapidly  opened,  and  the  obstacles 
originally  interposed  l)y  the  doctrine  were  removed.  A  social 
purpose  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  developement  or  even 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  higher  moral  standard,  the  failure  of 
Monotheism  in  this  respect,  while  a  striking  proof  of  its  in- 
consistently, was  no  bar  to  the  continuance  of  a  work  so  oppor- 
tunely begun. 

But  all  these  influences  were  too  vague  and  indirect  to 
create  the  political  ([ualities  to  which  the  great  results  of  the 
Affective  Transition,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  were 
due.  The  work  would  not  have  been  done,  or  would  have  been 
done  inadequately,  but  for  the  impulse  of  the  social  environ- 
ment (p.  348).  On  it  depended  in  great  measure  these  develope- 
ments  of  doctrine  ;  and  by  constantly  supplying  them  with  new 
life,  it  saved  them  from  the  danger,  always  inomiinent  with  such  a 
faith,  of  degenerating  into  mysticism.     The  standard  of  daily 
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life,  itself  a  produot  of  the  Western  situation,  gave  it  a  pre- 
ponderatinf^  share  in  the  education  of  public  morality.  For  in 
this  Feuddism  was  more  concerned  than  Catholicism. 

The  political  character  of  the  Middle  Affe  is  embodied  in  mm  and 
Chivalry.  The  chivalric  rule  of  life,  Fais  œ  que  doia^  advi&ane  Duty  ? fadii 
que  pov/rra  (Do  ihy  duty^  came  what  may\  though  it  was  left  oathoue;  m 
for  Bayard,  its  latest  representative,  to  utter  it,  sums  up  in  one  thTSoS? 
incomparable  sentence  the  whole  of  feudal  civilisation.  Those 
words  will  ever  remain  as  the  first  direct  evidence  of  man's 
progress  towards  the  substitution  of  altruistic  for  egoistic  life. 
Their  meaning  may  be  found  condensed  in  a  word  dear  to 
our  forefathers — and  still  surviving,  officially  at  least,  in  those 
Western  countries  where  Feudalism  has  been  least  altered — the 
word  Loyalty,  which  admirably  combines  the  two  essential  qua- 
lities of  the  Middle  Age  :  Devotion  and  Sincerity.  I  may 
remark  too  that  the  ethics  of  Chi  valry^as  thus  expressed,  indicate 
a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  emancipation  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  ^  The  rule  of  duty  is  set  forth  regardless  of  conse- 
quences— even  of  those  in  a  future  state.  Public  opinion  was 
even  then  the  basis  of  the  system  ;  the  hope  of  heaven  had  less 
weight  than  that  of  living  in  men's  memories  ;  and  thus  the 
certainty  of  eternal  suffering  was  no  bar  to  the  performance  of 
social  obligation.  The  best  illustration  of  this  frame  of  mind, 
as  Condorcet  has  justly  remarked,  is  the  case  of  duelling.  Here 
we  find  the  most  orthodox  believers  disregarding  the  threats  of 
their  religion  during  a  course  of  centuries  ;  whereas  the  substi- 
tution of  industrial  for  military  life  in  our  own  day  is  rapidly 
abolishing  the  custom. 

In  all  these  respects  the  ethics  of  Chivalry  were  largely  Thesocto- 
influenced  by   the  political    situation,   the  main   feature  of  d^cSi^<rf' 
which  was  the  conversion   of  offensive   into  defensive  war.  A«ew«n 
Military  life,  before   its  final   disappearance    from    Western  dmumf^' 
Europe,  spontaneously  put  forth  its  noblest  influence  on  the 
feelings.     Becoming   defensive,  without  losing  its  collective 
character,  it  was  compatible  with  the  highest  morality,  a  thing 
impossible  in  antiquity,  when  the  intense  desire  and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  victory  left  little  room  for  scrupulousness  as  to 
how  it  was  attained  ;  and  thus  attention  was  called  to  acts 
rather  than  to  motives  (p.  311).     Not  till  the  Middle  Age  do 
we  find  constant  reverence  for  truth,  the  fulfilment  of  promises 
once  made,  and  abhorrence  of  treachery,  prevailing  as  the 
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standard  of  conduct  ;  forming,  in  fact,  the  b^s  of  sociocratic 
mQrality,  as  expressed  in  the  Positivist  rule  of  Living  without 
Concealment.  When  I  pass  to  the  concrete  branch  of  the 
inquiry,  I  shall  bring  forward  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
tendency  of  the  Middle  Age  towards  Sociocracy  :  a  tendency 
which,  amid  all  the  obstacles  of  Christian  doctrine,  was  more 
distinct  and  continuous  than  in  the  Roman  period.  All  that 
Catholicism  contributed  in  this  respect  was  the  negative  rather 
than  positive  influence  of  its  complete  abolition  of  hereditary 
priesthood,  the  last  important  trace,  as  it  had  been  the  first 
beginning,  of  the  institution  of  Caste. 

Tendencies  such  as  these,  to  which  the  institution  of  ecclesi- 
astical celibacy  is  in  great  part  due,  enable  us  to  explain  the 
apparent  anomaly,  that  the  influence  of  Birth  gained  apparently 
new  vigour  during  the  Middle  Age  (p.  310).  The  fact  was  that, 
as  selection  by  Merit  was  still  premature,  though  priests  and 
statesmen  might  desire  and  forecast  its  advent,  the  revival  of 
the  authority  of  Birth  was  as  important  for  progress  as  for 
order,  at  a  time  when  elective  succession  would  have  developed 
all  its  subversive  tendencies  to  the  full.  Succession  by  Birth 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  defensive  and  intermittent 
character  of  the  collective  activity;  and  it  was  an  essential 
guarantee  of  both  the  results  attained  by  the  Affective  Transi- 
tion (p.  353),  especially  of  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring 
class.  In  truth  it  was  wealth  rather  than  birth  that  was  the 
source  of  power.  The  influence  of  birth  was  chiefly  of  a 
moral  kind,  and  conferred  less  political  ascendency  than  in 
Grrœco-Roman  times.  The  increasing  obligations  imposed  by 
feudalism  on  territorial  property,  which  yet  was  more  aristo- 
cratic than  any  other,  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  the  sociocratic 
character  which  inheritance  had  already  assumed,  and  of  it« 
wide  divergence  from  the  theocratic  type. 

A  few  remarks  on  mediœvalism  in  its  widest  relations 
will  complete  our  abstract  analysis  of  its  social  characteris- 
tics. In  binding  together  the  strictly  Western  nations,  Catho- 
licism directly  assisted  Feudalism.  The  one  furnished  a  com- 
mon faith  and  the  guidance  of  a  common  priesthood  ;  while 
the  other,  by  its  united  defensive  action  and  similarity  of 
manners,  made  the  practical  life  of  the  various  peoples  homo- 
geneous. The  principal  result  of  Defensive  Monotheism 
namely  the  substitution,  in  the  five  advanced  nations,  of  free 
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aggregation  for  the  forced  incorporation  of  Some,  was  thus 
rendered  possible.  But  for  promoting  convergence  with  popu- 
lations outside  the  limits  of  the  West,  the  temporal  influence 
once  more  (p.  315)  showed  itself  superior  to  the  spiritual;  a 
superiority  which  will  be  reversed  in  the  Normal  State.  The 
truth  was  that,  with  all  the  pretensions  of  Catholicism  to  uni- 
versality, the  exclusive  character  of  its  creed  never  failed  to 
inspire  hatred  and  contempt  for  populations  which  refused 
to  accept  it.  These  empirical  pretensions  became  absurd  as 
well  as  mischievous  when  a  second  Monotheism,  equally  abso- 
lute, had  arisen  and  had  divided  what  was  once  the  Soman 
world  between  two  irreconcilable  religions.  Whereas  the  simul- 
taneous rise  of  Chivalry  in  both  quarters  was  a  proof  that  the 
similitude  in  social  environment,  imperfect  though  it  was,  con- 
tributed more  than  any  theological  belief,  Mussulman  or  Catholic, 
towards  the  universal  union  ultimately  to  be  attained  by  man. 

Before  passing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  point  of  (5)  gom. 
view,  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks  in  a  d^S^ 
synthetic  review  of  the  feudo-catholic  constitution,  and  thus  to  ^^Sme,  n». 
place  the  great  results  which  I  am  about  to  describe  in  a  clearer  '^^''^* 
Ught. 

Under  whatever  aspect  we  regard  the  mediœval  regime  we  ita  two 
can  always  trace  it  either  to  the  separation  of  powers,  or  to  the  ^^^u 
transformation  of  war  from  aggression  to  defence.     To  the  otCoSmT 
first  of  these  two  fundamental  characters  we  owe  the  whole  tom^^î^of 
structure  of  Catholicism  ;  to  the  second,  that  of  Feudalism.  ^''' 
Each,  thus  proceeding  from  a  single  source,  was,  therefore, 
strictly  homogeneous  ;  and  the  spontaneous  connection  q{  the 
two  fundamental  principles  led  to  harmonious  adjustment  of 
the  results. 

In  the  case  of  Catholicism,  this  'filiation  of  principles  is  Antbedi». 
observable,  not  merely  in  its  regime,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  daftSiDMof 
word,  but  in  its  ritual  and  even  in  its  doctrine.    From  the  ^l^^m 
first  origin  of  Occidental  Monotheism,  as  I  showed  in  the  pre-  SfBmn! 
ceding  chapter  (p.  343),  the  separation  of  powers,  recognised  as  Monuty. 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  basis 
for  morality,  siiggested  the  primary  dogma  of  the  Incarnation. 
Other  supplementary  doctrines  naturally  followed  :  first,  the 
Fall  and  the  Bedemption  of  man  ;  secondly,  the  Trinity  and  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist.    These  five  doctrines  taken  together 
form  an  indivisible    whole;  inexplicable   till   Sociology  had 
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pointed  out  the  temporary  purpose,  first  of  the  entire  synthesis, 
then  of  each  part  separately  ;  for  each  contributed  to  the  great 
social  result.  A  similar  estimate  may  be  formed  of  various 
secondary  institutions,  such  as  Purgatory,  the  Adoration  of 
Saints,  Confession  and  Absolution,  and  many  others.  The 
ground  for  them  will  always  be  discovered  either  in  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  system,  or  in  the  necessity  of  fortifying  its 
spiritual  independence.  The  Damnation  of  all  imbelievers, 
which  ultimately  became  so  utterly  revolting  to  men's  feelings 
even  more  than  to  their  intellect,  was  yet  necessaiy  for  consoli- 
datinci;  faith,  on  which  the  wliole  coherency  of  the  monotlieistlc 
system  depended. 

When  we  find  the  great  Mahomet  weeping  over  his  mother's 
tomb,  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  pray  for  her,  we  feel 
how  indispensable  was  the  doctrine  of  Damnation  for  the 
permanency  of  an  undemonstrable  creed.  But  for  this  painfiil 
ezclusiveness — which  has  continued  long  after  its  value  has 
passed  away — the  spirit  of  discussion  inherent  in  Monotheism, 
especially  in  its  Western  branch,  would  have  thwarted  all  the 
moral  aims  of  Catholicism,  by  giving  free  play  to  doubt.  The 
Positivist,  though  he  too  is  bound  to  press  his  own  creed, 
i9  the  only  religionist  who  can  respect  all  other  creeds,  either 
on  the  ground  that  tliey  converge  towards  his  own,  or  that  his 
theory  of  human  nature  prevents  him  from  exaggerating  the 
influence  of  convictions  upon  conduct. 

Within  itself,  the  constitution  of  the  priesthood  was  always 
weakened  by  the  antagonism  between  tlie  principle  of  Birth, 
which  Catholicism  was  bound  to  discard,  and  that  of  Merit,  for 
which  the  time  was  hardly  ripe,  the  result  being  to  leave  too 
much  scope  for  Election.  This  revolutionary  tendency  once 
sanctioned  was  inevitably  extended,  and  it  often  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  who  found  it  hard  to  surmount  an  in- 
fluence to  which  their  own  position  was  due.  Councils  were  in 
fact  always  a  source  of  difficulty  for  the  popes  ;  and  the  various 
questions  arising  with  reference  to  faith  and  discipline  would 
have  been  dealt  with  more  effectually  without  them.  Positiv- 
ism will,  for  the  first  time,  exhibit  a  full  developement  of 
spiritual  authority,  dispensing  as  it  does  with  all  official  as- 
semblies, and  taking  its  stand  on  a  doctrine  that  can  always  be 
demonstrated,  and  therefore  that  can  never  admit  of  an  appeal 
to  majorities  as  the  final  resource  against  doubt.     Celibacy  of 
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the  clergy,  again,  was  a  radical  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
priesthood  ;  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  sacerdotal  caste, 
and  a  valuable  guarantee  of  independence,  but  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  purpose  of  mediaeval  society.  The  working  of  the 
sacerdotal  system  was  impaired  by  these  defects,  due,  it  will 
be  remarked,  to  its  doctrine  or  to  external  circumstances; 
whereas  the  better  side  of  the  system  is  to  bè  traced  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  popes.  The  time  not  being  ripe  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  permanent  priesthood,  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  internal  organisation  of  Catholicism  should 
fidl  through  want  of  adaptation  to  the  world  around  it. 

Feudalism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  spontaneously  adjusted  Aiitbedi- 
to  the  political  conditions  of  the  time.     We  find,  accordingly,  ititatimuôf 
modem  prejudices  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  its  imw^cm 
leading  institutions  were  more  in  keeping  with  its  fundamental  tion  of  w»r. 
principle.    Its  basis  being  the  substitution  of  defensive  for  nMuSour. 
aggressive  war&re,  its  destination  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  labourer,  its  action  was  always  opportime,  and  therefore 
always  coherent.    These  two  general  aspects  of  Feudalism  are, 
as  I  have  shown,  no  less  intimately  correlated  than  those  ot 
Catholicism  ;  and  they  suffice  for  its  complete   explanation. 
The  mode  in  which  they  resulted  in  the  two  essential  features, 
the  substitution  of  serfdom  for  slavery,  and  the  hierarchic  sub- 
division of  authority,  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  376), 
and  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  concrete  examination 
of  the  subject.    In  this  place  I  subjoin  merely  a  brief  review 
of  the  political  principles  and  social  purpose  of  the  regime. 

Feudalism  inaugurated,  and  for  a  short  time  practically  i^wof 
csrried  out,  the  true  principles  on  which  political  authority  hlmSoh^: 
should  be  organised.     The  theocratic  influences  which  hitherto  ^pIS^^ 
had  complicated  men's  notions  on  the  subject  began  now  to  dCmM^ 
clear  themselves  away,  and  government,  properly  so  called,  was 
seen  to  consist  in  the  spontaneous  arrangement  of  material 
forces,  subject  ultimately  to  the  systematising  influence  of  the 
priesthood.     The  simplest  distribution  of  temporal  authority  is 
that  based  on  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  powers  of 
action,  and  for  this  the  progressive  scale  of  feudal  functions 
was  well  adapted.     To  recognise  obedience  and  protection  as 
reciprocal  duties  was  to  proclaim  the  true  law  of  the  political 
hierarchy,  which  had,  indeed,  been  empirically  applied  before, 
but,  owing  to  the  insufficient  separation  of  the  elementary 
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powers,  had  not  admitted  of  distinct  enunciation.  And  thus 
Feudalism  solved,  in  the  transitory  mediaeval  system,  the 
grand  problem  of  adjusting  cooperation  with  independence,  an 
adjustment  which  has  now  to  be  introduced  into  the  Final 
Order. 

The  feudal  solution  was  well  and  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  institution  of  Chivalry,  where  the  extreme  of  devotion  and 
the  extreme  of  freedom  are  reached  simultaneously.  The 
practice  of  voluntary  unpaid  protection  had  doubtless  always 
existed  ;  but  never,  till  then,  had  it  been  embodied  in  a  special 
institution.  War  had  to  reach  its  defensive,  and  therefore 
intermittent,  phase,  before  its  nobler  representatives  could  have 
either  the  leisure  or  the  will  to  devote  their  powers,  individually 
or  cQllectively,  to  the  suppression  and  reparation  of  social  injus- 
tice. The  absence  of  political  centralisation  created  no  doubt  a 
special  necessity  for  chivalry  ;  this  defect,  however,  had  been 
compensated  by  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  would  of 
itself  have  been  wholly  insufficient  to  bring  about  the  supply 
of  a  want  which  exists  in  every  civilisation  alike.  Chivalry  in 
its  origin  inevitably  partook  of  the  military  character  which 
belonged  then  to  all  collective  action.  But  Industry  is  far 
more  congenial  to  its  nature,  and,  when  once  adequately  organ- 
ised, can  alone  bring  it  to  full  maturity. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  been  examining  the  two  aspects  of 
Defensive  Monotheism  from  the  abstract  point  of  new.  I  pass 
now  to  the  concrete  branch  of  the  subject,  commencing  with 
the  study  of  the  fourth  century,  the  doubtful  borderland  which 
links  or  separates  the  Middle  Age  and  Antiquity.  Here  we 
naturally  find  all  the  essential  elements  of  Catholic  Feudal- 
ism assuming  a  definite  shape.  Koman  history  then  being 
regarded  as  closing  with  the  third  century,  and  Mediaeval 
history  as  beginning  with  the  fifth,  the  fourth  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  an  interval  during  which  the  imperial  dictatorship  was 
paralysed,  and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  Catholic  feudalism, 
though  not  yet  actually  established,  was  ready  to  appear. 

The  two  facts  which  mark  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
the  official  adoption  of  Monotheism,  and  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government — were  the  final  and  decisive  issue,  though 
their  bearing  was  unperceived,  of  the  spontaneous  renovation  for 
which  the  West  since  Caesar's  time  had  been  preparing.  The 
connection  between  these  two  procedures  was  understood  in  the 
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Middle  Age  even  by  men  who  regretted  it»  as  the  line  of  Dante 
shows — 

Ptr  oedere  al  Pastor  li  foon  Ghreoo. 
GKfing  ynj  to  the  Shepherd  he  made  himself  a  Greek. 

The  Catholic  system,  as  embodied  in  the  structure  of  its 
priesthoodi  of  which  the  Papacy  was  the  comer-stone,  could  not 
reach  maturity  until  the  new  faith  had  been  protected  by  legal 
sanction  from  the  dangers  of  discussion,  against  which  it  was 
always  powerless.  The  three  previous  centuries  having  suffi- 
ciently elaborated  the  doctrine  as  a  whole,  that  is,  not  merely 
the  dogma  and  the  ritual,  but  also  the  rule  of  life  for  the 
priesthood  as  well  as  for  the  people,  the  principal  institu- 
tions of  Catholicism  could  now  begin  to  arise,  though  of  course 
subject  to  further  developement.  In  substituting  a  new  educa- 
tion for  that  previously  supplied  in  Western  Europe  by  Poly- 
theism, it  was  necessary  for  Monotheism  to  provide,  within  as 
well  as  with  out  the  sacerdotal  class,  an  organisation  commensurate 
with  its  claims  to  systematise  human  life.  For  this  purpose  the 
principal  Jewish  traditions  presented  themselves  most  oppor- 
tunely ;  and  they  were  most  skilfully  blended  with  much  that 
was  naturally  borrowed  from  the  Koman  synthesis,  although 
little  gratitude  was  shown  by  Catholicism  for  either  of  these 
very  definite  services.  Still  the  splendid  prestige  attaching  to 
the  name  of  Rome  descended,  as  was  their  due,  to  the  Western 
Christians,  who  now  became  the  true  heirs  of  Social  Poly- 
theism ;  and  the  more  so  that  their  practical  tendencies 
gradually  separated  them  from  the  degenerate  tradition  of 
Greece,  henceforth  to  be  appropriated  by  their  Byzantine 
rivals. 

Viewed  politically,  the  revolution   of  the  fourth   century  Temporal 
laid  the  foundations  of  Feudalism,  by  bringing  about  that  very  Dr^on^Sf' 
political    decomposition  which  was    to  form  the   distinctive  unt^S^p 
feature  of  the  defensive  regime.     The  formal  division  of  the  Feudal  dia- 
Empire  was  reserved  for  the  close  of  the  century,  centralisa-   "        **^ 
tion  of  power  being  still  necessary  for  the  legal  organisation  of 
Catholicism,  a  task  accomplished  by  the  great  Theodosius,  the 
first  statesman  who  entirely  effaced  the  traces  of  the  road  re- 
action attempted  by  a  crowned  sophist.    But  in  reality  the 
partition,  which  had  taken  place  at  intervals  during  the  previous 
century,  had  become  permanent  as  soon  as  the  true  centre  of 
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dictatorial  goveniiàent  had  been  abandoned.  The  barbarian 
invasions,  which  previously  it  had  been  possible  to  commute 
into  voluntary  compacts,  now  became  simply  violent  seizures 
of  Western  territory.  The  first  consequence  was  the  irre- 
vocable separation  of  the  East  from  the  West — a  developement 
of  the  old  discrepancies  which,  even  in  Caesar's  time,  had  been  so 
marked  that  Poetry  had  traced  them  back  to  the  days  of  Troy. 
The  second  result  was  that  the  true  Boman  world  split  up 
into  States  which  became  more  and  more  independent,  and  the 
spiritual  centre  of  which  was  finally  to  be  changed.  The  com- 
mencement of  a  feudal  hierarchy,  and  even  the  first  germs  of 
chivalry,  became  now  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  personal 
exemplifications,  as  in  Aetius,  for  instance,  who  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  both  tendencies. 
AUMMtof  While  these  important  movements  were  proceeding,  the 

MMiTwttpo.    ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  in  addition  to  their  own  internal 
developement,  were  spontaneously  concerting  their  action.    The 


priesthood,  as  the  only  authority  that  was  fully  reoo( 
gave  an  efficient  sanction  to  social  progress,  Teutonic  as  well 
as  Roman.  Of  Roman  civilisation  it  was  a  better  representa- 
tive than  the  Magistrature  ;  and  yet  it  was  sufficiently  sym- 
pathetic with  the  barbarian  world.  Foreseeing  the  forces  at 
work  in  this  quarter,  it  sought  to  restrain  them  beforehand  by 
missions  conducted  with  great  wisdom  and  often  at-  personal 
risk. 
.AffectiTt  Starting  from  the  close  of  this  preparatory  century,  I  now 

duidSd*^to  proceed  with  my  concrete  review  of  Defensive  Monotheism. 
The  period  of  its  duration  may  be  divided  into  three  phases, 
each  lasting  about  three  centuries.  In  the  first  phase,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  century  and  ending  with  the  seventh,  we  have  the 
formation  in  its  outlines  of  the  new  Occidental  state  system,  as 
a  general  result  of  contending  forces  in  Church  and  State.  In 
the  second,  ending  with  the  tenth  century,  the  consolidation 
and  growth  of  this  aggregate  is  efiected  by  a  series  of  defensive 
wars  against  polytheistic  populations  who  alone  were  sus- 
ceptible of  incorporation  into  Catholicism.  In  the  third  phase, 
ending  with  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Western  Republic  is 
finally  completed  and  knit  together  by  common  action  against 
Mahometan  invasion,  a  struggle  admitting  of  no  assimilation 
on  either  side.  This  division  is  guided,  as  in  Roman  history, 
by  political  not  spiritual  changes,  the  former  being  here  of 
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greater  importance.    We  shall  find,  however,  on  the  spiritual 
side,  correlated  characters  less  prominent  but  equally  definite. 

Following  this  plan,  which  coincides,  and  not  accidentally,  correfpono. 
with  the  succession  of  the  three  French  dynasties,  I  have  first  to  three  i^eh 
speak  of  the  inevitable  barbarian  invasions,  which  it  was  tlie    ^^^ 
political  aim  of  mediaeval  society  to   bring  under  sufficient 
control. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  shown  that  there  were  two  sorts  («)  w»t  (w 
of  populations  over  which   Koman  civilisation   had  no  real  nDPbaie 

1         ^  .  1  .   ,     .  t  ^  .      o  11        (A.n.  400- 

power:  the  theocratic,  which  it  could  not  assimilate  ;  and  the  7oo),pp.8S8- 
nomad,  which  were  unsusceptible  even  of  conquest.  The  first 
of  these  were  not  likely  to  offer  any  direct  resistance  to  Roman 
rule,  however  oppressive  it  might  become.  But  the  others, 
whose  mode  of  life  demanded  vast  areas  of  territory,  were 
finradually  confined  to  a  narrower  space  by  the  extension  of  the  Barbarian 
Empire,  and  were  thus  forced  into  sedentary  life  before  their 
own  developement  had  spontaneously  prompted  it.  The  demands 
of  agriculture  soon  tempted  them  to  leave  the  unfavourable 
ground  to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  pressure  of 
Koman  conquest,  and  to  secure,  whether  peacefully  or  by  force,  a 
less  intractable  and  better  cultivated  soil  further  West.  Military 
organisation  in  the  true  sense  was  never  developed,  but  in- 
creasing success  was  gained  in  this  hitherto  im known  process 
of  invasion,  the  result  being  not  so  much  conquest  as  colonisa- 
tion. Thus  the  first  step  towards  the  military  type  of  existence 
was  taken  ;  but  all  further  progress  in  this  direction  was 
stopped,  first,  by  the  pressuie  of  these  tribes  upon  one  another, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  necessity  of  combined  resistance  to  the 
competitors  who  were  following  them.  Their  energies  were 
then  diverted  from  conquest,  and  concentrated  on  the  defence 
of  their  colonial  settlements.  Military  aspirations  were  not  how- 
ever crushed,  but  being  turned  aside  from  their  normal  course 
(p.  220),  they  produced  exceptional  disturbances  during  the 
Middle  Age  ;  and  of  these  certain  traces  even  yet  remain. 

This   inevitable  struggle,   ramifying  as   it  did   more  and  Faronred 
more  widely,  and  fusing  to  a  large  extent  the  yellow  and  the  uathoiicjsm 
white   races,   must  be   regarded   in    its    ultimate    results   as  um; 
favourable   to  the  Affective   Transition   in   both   its   aspects. 
Both  spiritually  and  temporally  it  rendered  it  easier  and  more 
rapid.     Several  of  the  invading  tribes  were  already  converted 
to  the  religion  of  the  West,  and  those  who  were  not  so  previous 
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to  their  settlement,  offered  but  little  resistanoe  to  Catholic 
missionaries.  Their  polytheism  was  in  fàd  recent,  and  free 
from  all  theocratic  tendencies;  and  it  was  now  seen  to  be 
wholly  unadapted  to  their  altered  circumstances.  No  faith 
but  that  of  Monotheism  could  consecrate  their  new  mode  of 
life;  and  the  resistance  of  their  priesthood,  whose  influence 
had  never  become  firmly  established,  proved  wholly  unavail- 
ing. The  erroneous  view  that  Feudalism  originated  with  the 
German  tribes  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact  that  they  showed 
a  spontaneous  affinity  for  its  principal  features,  such  as  the 
change  from  slavery  to  serfiige,  and  the  hierarchic  subdivision 
of  authority  :  institutions  easier  to  accept  for  those  who  have 
never  aimed  at  conquest  than  for  those  who  are  abandoning  it. 
But  the  only  mediœval  institution  really  traceable  to  a  Gher- 
manic  origin  is  the  practice  of  duelling,  springing  from  an 
incomplete  suppression  of  the  military  phase,  and  holding  its 
ground  more  tenaciously  in  the  districts  last  invaded,  as  is  in- 
directly shown  by  the  taste  for  litigation  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  France. 

We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find,  even  at  this 
early  date,  and  before  the  successive  waves  of  invasion  had 
ceased,  the  feudal  type  of  character  clearly  traceable.  The 
century  which  began  with  the  sack  of  Bome  by  Alaric  ended 
with  the  noble  government  of  Theodoric,  the  first  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  mediaeval  period.  In  spite  of  the  spirit  of 
independence  roused  by  the  excessive  centralisation  of  the 
Empire,  the  sociocratic  tendencies  of  the  new  European  system 
were  so  strong,  even  with  respect  to  questions  of  property,  that 
powerful  chieftains  would  deign  to  accept,  sometimes  even  to 
solicit,  land  held  upon  limited  tenure.  The  prevalent  inclina- 
tion for  rural  life  was  fitvourable  to  the  emancipation  both  of 
women  and  of  labourers.  It  brought  the  moral  characteristics  of 
women  into  prominence,  and  it  facilitated  the  transformation  of 
slavery  into  serfitge.  Three  types  of  womanly  influence,  rightly 
canonised  by  the  Church,  mark  this  period:  the  admirable 
wife  of  the  founder  of  the  French  Monarchy  ;  the  peasant  maid 
who  stayed  the  progress  of  a  powerful  invader  ;  and  the  noble 
slave  who  was  not  prevented  by  the  prejudices  of  the  time  from 
ascending  the  first  throne  of  the  West.  The  true  importance 
of  this  phase  will  be  better-  appreciated  when  it  is  contrasted 
with  the  exceptional  century  which  preceded  it;    although 
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Monotheism  had  then  won  its  victory,  and  had  already  modified 
Boman  society.     From  this  point  of  view  a  philosophic  historian  Knifhtt  «r 

,-_   ^     _  ,  1.1  .1  .  «1  .  *.  .the  Round 

Will  find  much  truth  m  th»  poetical  exaggeration  which  carnes  Table. 
back  the  institution  of  chivalry  to  the  time  when  its  principal 
features  became  manifest,  though  as  yet  necessarily  in  an  in- 
complete form. 

Unquestionably  from  this  period  we  may  date  the  origin  of  chwi^  from 
Industrial  life,  its  first  step  being  the  transformation  of  slavery  eerfage. 
into  serfdom,  which  was  effected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Middle  Age.  The  slavery  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the 
workman  watf  an  article  of  sale,  had  no  domestic  ties,  and  was 
excluded  from  the  national  religion,  was  an  institution  no  less 
durable  than  the  aggressive  military  system,  of  which  it  formed 
the  domestic  basis.  Serfdom,  on  the  contrary,  was  essentially  a 
transitional  state.  Closely  bound  to  the  soil,  admitted  to  every 
family  relation,  joining  in  the  national  worship,  the  serf  needed 
buta  slight. advance  of  public  opinion  and  morality  to  pass  into 
the  state  of  complete  freedom.  The  first  mediœval  phase  did 
all  that  was  needed  towards  a  general  apprenticeship  in  industrial 
life  by  means  of  this  intermediate  condition  of  serfdom;  tlie 
stimulus  of  independence  counterbalancing  the  antipathy  to 
labour  which  all  men  at  first  feel.  In  the  case  of  agricultural 
seris,  however,  the  further  delay  of  the  next  step  is  to  be 
specially  accounted  for,  not  merely  by  the  less  active  and  less 
social  character  of  their  employment,  but  by  the  residence  of 
their  chiefs  amongst  them,  which  rendered  their  emancipation 
at  once  more  difficult  and  less  urgent.  But,  looking  at  West- 
ern civilisation  as  a  whole,  the  evil  was  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  consequences  which  this  seigniorial  life  entailed 
on  the  city  populations.  It  had  the  effect  of  clearing  out  from 
them  that  mass  of  idle  plebeians  whom  the  Koman  patriciate 
were  obliged  to  amuse  and  feed,  but  who  now,  when  they  were 
not  reduced  to  serfdom,  became  the  armed  retainers  of  feudal 
lords:  a  most  valuable  result,  which,  but  for  the  barbarian 
invasions,  could  never  have  been  accomplished. 

This  first  mediœval  phase  offered  most  favourable  oppor-  orowth  of 
tunities  for  spiritual  influence;  not,   throughout  the    whole  p«wer!^*Bort 
subsequent  developement  of  the  church,  was  that  influence  ever  llS^d^.' 
displayed  in  a  more  noble,  pure,  or  indeed  effective  form.     It 
was  not  merely  that  the  clerg}',  being  at  that  time  always 
lioman,  had  a  strong  inducement  to  protect  subjects  of  their 
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own  race  from  the  violenoe  of  foreign  rulen.  It  was  that  these 
rulers  were  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  the  superiority  of 
Roman  civilisation,  and  of  respect  for  its  consecrated  organs. 
Women  were  favourable  to  a  rddgion  which  dealt  with  in?rard 
feeling  rather  than  outward  observance  (p.  879)  ;  and  they 
were  specially  attached  to  monastic  institutions,  by  which  each 
castle  was  brought  into  connection  with  some  religious  house, 
llie  ascetic  mode  of  life,  purposeless  and  unregulated  in  the 
hermit,  proved,  in  the  organising  hands  of  Saint  Benedict,  of 
the  greatest  value  morally,  intellectually,  and  even  materially  ; 
although  subsequently  to  the  seventh  century  the  evils  of 
converts  became  greater  than  their  usefulness.  At  this  time, 
however,  they  formed  an  excellent  school  for  the  secular  clergy, 
as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  eminent  Bishop  of  Seville  ;  and 
they  initiated  the  admirable  series  of  foreign  missions  by  which 
the  great  Pope  who  so  nobly  recognised  the  true  worth  of 
Trajan  '  prepared  for  the  extension  of  the  Boman  world  of  the 
West  to  its  normal  limits  (p.  320). 

We  find,  moreover,  in  the  monasteries  of  this  period,  volun- 
tary poverty  practised  precisely  to  the  extent  most  fiivoturable 
to  spiritual  independence,  which  subsequently  became  under- 
mined by  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood,  especially  by  their  terri- 
torial possessions.  Palliate  this  degeneration  as  we  may,  by 
remembering  how  unripe  the  age  was  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  priesthood 
should  not  have  continued  to  depend,  as  was  the  case  in  primi- 
tive times  and,  with  few  exceptions,  during  the  whole  of  this 
early  period,  on  free  donations,  principally  from  private  sources. 
A  reasonable  measure  of  independence  was  all  that  was  wanting 
for  the  clergy  to  efFect  a  reformation  in  family  life  more  im- 
portant and  more  difficult  than  any  political  triumph.  They 
prevailed  on  the  new  rulers  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
caused  by  their  Arian  tendencies  (p.  205),  to  accept  the  essential 
conditions  of  Occidental  marriage.  We  shall  appreciate  the 
full  magnitude  of  their  success  by  contrasting  it  with  the  im- 
potence of  the  Byzantine  clergy,  who,  though  dealing  with 
nominally  orthodox  chiefs,  found  them  inflexible  in  maintaining 
the  Roman  principle  of  temporal  ascendency.  Yet,  though  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  was  never  effected  in  the  East, 
the  Greek  clergy  were  of  use  in  maintaining  the  intellectual 
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tradition,  which  in  the  West  was  justifiably  postponed  to  social 
necessities. 

In  the  last  century  of  this  first  phase  a  revolution  burst  p»*©  <f  if»»- 
forth  in  the  East  which  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  tn^erontu 

CCUtllD'  * 

whole  course  of  mediœval  lii»*tory.  I  refer  to  the  rise  of  ]Ma- 
hometanism,  of  which  the  general  principle  may  be  here 
indicated. 

This  revolution  was  the  work  of  a  man  who  combined  in  a  ^  Mono. 

tliol«tn  in 

unique  degree  high  qualities  of  heart  with  tho.^e  of  mind  nnd  J^J,\\*^'* '!;j[Jl"i*, 
chai-acter.     Unprecedented,  but  well-timed,   it  exhil)ited,  in  J^Yraipômi. 
their  fullest  light,  the  two  characteristic  features  of  the  Middle 
Age  :  the  aspiration  for  universality  in  religion,  and  the  establisli- 
ment  of  a  new  nation.     The  Monotheism  of  Mahomet  was  a  new 
and  not  inadequate  solution  of  the  great  prolJem  whicli  pressed 
as  strongly  on  the  East  as  on  the  West.     With   admira})le 
instinct   he  felt,  though  obscurely,  the  inconsistency  of  the 
theological  principle  with  the  separation  of  Clmrch  and  State  ; 
an   inconsistency    manifested  by    the    nullity  of  tlie   Greek 
priesthood,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  Western  Church.     The 
alternative  was  the  concentration  of  the  two  powers  as  practised 
by  Polytheism  ;  and  this  he  adopted,  though  he  would  have 
recognised  the  moral  and  political  advantages  of  such  a  real  sepa- 
ration of  them  as  Positive  religion  will  effect.     He  was  thus 
brought  back  in  the  direction  of  Hebrew  Monotheism,  of  which 
he  might  have  proved  the  true  Messiah.     But  his  warrior  life 
kept  him  clear  of  theocratic  tendencies  ;  the  simplicity  of  his 
doctrine  was  suited  to  the  life,  and  was  calculated  indeed  ulti- 
mately to  lead  to  entire  emancipation.     The  combination  of  the 
two  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  his  followers,  to  whom  imiversal 
dominion  had  been  the  goal  in  view.     But  the  principles  of 
the  new  faith  limited  their  ambition  ;  and  they  were  content 
to  settle  down,  like  Germanic  invaders,  rather  than  as  Roman 
conquerors.     After   the  failure   of  this  empirical   attempt  to 
incorporate  the  West,  Islamism  finally  abandoned  it  altogether 
to  Catholicism,  and  confined  its  aim  to  the  Empire  of  the  East 
till  the  mutual  antagonism  of  the   two  Monotheisms,  under 
modem  revolutionary  influences,  should  result  in  their  simul- 
taneous decay. 

Such  then  were  the  results  of  this  important  period.     Out-  convergence 
wardly  all  seemed  disorder  and  decay;  but  in  reality  the  estab-  during  tiiu 
lishment  of  Western  unity  was  proceeding   more  surely  than  ^ 
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before,  by  tbe  close  contact  into  wbicb  all  the  non-theocratic 
populations  were  being  forced.  This  mixture  of  races,  includ- 
ing all  except  the  black,  was  most  &yourable  to  the  growth 
and  acceptance  of  the  conception  of  Humanity^  showing  as  it 
did  how  each  separate  movement  was  spontaneously  oonveiging 
to  a  common  centre.  It  became  more  easy  than  it  had  been 
during  the  compulsory  unity  of  Rome  to  see  how  Western  ini- 
tiative was  paving  the  way  for  universal  regeneration,  destined 
ultimately  to  include  the  great  theocracies  which,  passive  aa 
they  might  seem,  were  patiently  abiding  the  issue. 
(3)  SMood  We  come  now  to  the  second  period  of  Defensive  Monotheism. 

foi^iooo),     It  will  be  remembered  that  social  developement  by  the  general 
law  established  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume,  has  three 
degrees:  it  is  first  civic,  then  collective,  ultimately  universal 
Mngioat     (p.  67  )•    The  second  of  these  degrees  is  that  specially  distin<^ 
Bodabui^  tlvc  of  the  Middle  Age,  as  the  first  is  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
tioomddto  and  as  the  last  will  be  of  Modem  life  when  systematically 
organised.    In  the  eighth  century  this  collective  life  becomes 
first  clearly  visible.    The  previous  period  had  destroyed  the 
compulsory  unity  of  the  Empire,  while  maintaining  the  results 
of  Soman  civilisation  ;  but  the  voluntary  union  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  had  not  been  yet  established. 
Tttnponj  To  Understand  the  Western  system,  we  must  regard  it  as 

oentxmtedin   resulting  firom  a  spontaneous  combination  of  two  conditions, 
ton.  uid       the  one  spiritual,  the  other  temporal,  both  connected  with  the 

Kwerin       circumstanccs  of  the  time.    First  there  was  common  action  for 
P6S* 

defence  of  the  newly-acquired  territory  against  new  invasions, 
which  otherwise  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely.  Yet  this 
collective  activity  would  not  of  itself  have  su£Bced  to  found  a  new 
organisation  of  the  West.  The  second  condition  necessary  was 
the  moral  bond  of  union  established  by  the  priesthood,  whose 
influence,  hitherto  almost  exclusively  personal  and  domestic,  was 
now  extended  to  public  life.  In  the  second  period,  therefore, 
we  find  a  consolidation  of  the  two  powers  which  contrasts  most 
strikingly  with  their  previous  condition.  Hitherto  firee  and 
independent  growth  of  each  social  element  had  been  desirable. 
What  was  needed  now  was  a  dictatorship  to  concentrate  every 
effort  against  the  constant  peril  of  new  invasions,  and  finally 
to  put  a  stop  to  them  altogether.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
CaUiolic  hierarchy  began  to  rally  more  dosely  round  the  Papacy, 
as  the  best  means  of  giving  coherence  and  continuity  to  its 
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Occidental  action.  The  connection  of  these  two  simultaneous 
changes  became  apparent  at  the  close  of  the  great  wars  of  this 
period)  aggressive  in  form,  but  in  reality  defensive.  The  final 
check  to  polytheist  invaders  was  effected  by  their  conversion 
to  Christianity.  Only  thus  could  they  become  members  of  the 
Western  system. 

Of   these   two  movements   the   temporal   was   as  yet  the  Popezoch»- 

,  _  rlAs  sane* 

more  prominent.     But  it  is  important  to  mark  the  first  steps  tiont  eieo- 

*  *  tlon  of 

taken  by  Catholicism  at  this  period  in  consecrating  and  Pepin, 
controlling  political  life.  We  find  the  first  example  of  this 
most  legitimate  extension  of  the  spiritual  power  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  phase  ;  when  the  French  aristocracy, 
perceiving  a  dynastic  change  to  be  necessary  to  their  defensive 
action,  consulted  the  Papacy  and  obtained  its  sanction.  No 
more  striking  proof  could  be  given  of  the  sociocratic  character 
which  Roman  history  had  stamped  on  Western  statesmanship. 
For  the  grounds  of  the  Pope's  reply  ^  were  as  purely  human  as 
those  of  the  nobility  in  consulting  him.  He,  no  less  than 
they,  declined  to  place  the  hereditai*y  principle  on  a  superna- 
tural basis,  and  consecrated  it,  not  as  an  absolute  truth,  but 
simply  as  a  guarantee  of  good  and  peaceful  government.  From 
the  wise  counsel  then  given  dates  the  direct  political  autho- 
rity of  the  Popes.  Catholicism  had  been  already  recognised 
as  the  supreme  arbiter  of  disputed  questions  in  private  life. 
It  was  now  entrusted  with  the  moral  control  of  political 
questions. 

But,  natiu*al  as  this  result  might  seem,  it  implied  the  tem-  Tempomi 
poral  power  of  the  Popes  :  an  institution  calamitous  in  two  ways,  Slpopeiri? 
but  rendered  necessary  by  the  unripeness  of  mediseval  society  œasuy  «tÎi. 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.     The  ethical  principle 
of  Catholicism,  purely  personal  as  it  was,  and  logically  exclud- 
ing even  domestic  relations,  was  incapable  of  direct  application 
to  politics  (p.  378).     A  forced  construction  of  the  principle  was 
necessary,  depending  mainly  on  the  position  of  the  Pope  as  the 
head  of  European  society.     To  maintain  this  position  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  be  independent  ;  and  as  the  incom- 
petence of  the  Christian  dogma  gave  no  warrant  for  his  posi- 
tion, the  only  alternative  lay  in  his  acquisition  of  temporal 
power,  to  secure  himself  against  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
forces  with  the  control  of  which  he  was  entrusted.     This  is  the 

*  That  he  who  had  the  power  of  King  should  also  have  the  title. 
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explanation  of  the  *  States  of  the  Church'  settled  upon  the 
Popes  by  the  Dictators  of  the  West,  whose  wise  instinct  recojr- 
nised  the  necessity  of  this  permanent  guarantee.  Its  ultimate 
dangers,  which  I  have  now  to  indicate,  were  not  then  expected. 

The  mischief  resulting  from  the  anomaly  was  that  it  contri- 
buted to  the  moral  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  that  it  rendered 
the  political  unity  of  Italy  impossible.  In  every  bishopric,  in 
every  abbey,  the  example  set  by  the  papal  principality  was 
to  some  extent  followed.  The  consequence  was  a  rapid  de- 
velopement  of  the  theocratic  tendencies  inherent  in  all  Mono- 
theism, and  specially  favoured  by  the  consecration  of  the 
Jewish  type.  So  long  as  the  secular  clergy  were  really  worthy 
of  their  mission  it  was  only  in  monastic  institutions  that  the 
degeneracy  was  observed.  These  had  already,  by  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  lost  all  civic  value,  and  stood  in  need  of  a 
reformation  which,  when  it  came,  was  as  fruitless  as  it  waf* 
noble  (p.  408).  But  before  the  end  of  the  Middle  Age  the 
degradation  had  extended  to  the  whole  priesthood,  and,  as  I 
shall  point  out  presently,  brought  about  its  irreparable  decline. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Papal  territory  made  it  impossible  to 
unite  Italy  under  a  single  government.  Of  such  a  government 
the  Popes  must  have  been  vassals:  a  position  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  their  Occidental  office.  Thus  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  motives  operated  to  prevent  the  riseof  any  Italian 
power  capable  of  subduing  the  multiplicity  of  small  states  which 
there  as  everywhere  else  had  been  formed  during  the  IMiddle 
Age.  The  collective  nationality  of  Italy  was  thus  irrevocably 
destroyed.  It  could  not  survive  the  decline  of  Roman  power  to 
which  it  owed  existence  ;  though  it  has  left  behind  it  vain 
regrets,  and  has  often  prompted  unfortunate  schemes,  of  which 
Positivism  alone  can  show  the  hopelessness. 

Continuing  the  history  of  spiritual  growth  during  this 
period,  we  find  greater  fulness  given  to  the  worship  of  sjiints 
for  which  hitherto  the  history  of  the  Church,  forced  as  she  was 
to  exclude  all  that  sprang  from  an  alien  stock,  had  been  too 
brief  to  supply  sufficient  types.  As  this  defect,  however,  no 
longer  existed,  the  institution  was  legitimately  extended,  and 
never  was  its  value  more  felt  than  in  this  time  of  self-sacrificing 
usefulness.  It  acted  favourably  on  the  system  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine, by  introducing  the  precise  measure  of  Polytheism  re- 
quired for  the  popular  acceptance  of  Monotheism,  which  now 
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could  offer  the  right  degree  of  speciality  in  the  objects  of 
worship,  and  in  the  mode  of  explaining  events  (p.  143).  The 
irrational  objections  of  Protestants  and  Deists  on  this  head  can 
but  strengthen  the  admiration  of  philosophic  minds  for  a  reli- 
gion which,  by  giving  prominence  to  human  types,  was  pro- 
moting Sociolatry,  just  as  the  organisation  of  society  was 
tending  towards  Sociocracy.  The  contrast  of  Byzantine  Mono- 
theism with  true  Catholicism  under  both  aspects  should  also 
be  remarked.  In  the  barrenness  of  Monotheistic  dogma,  the 
fairies  of  Arabian  and  Scandinavian  story  had  been  eagerly 
welcomed.  The  growth  of  Saint-worship  supplied  better  moral 
and  even  intellectual  food.  And  this  the  more,  that  the  sphere 
of  each  saint  became  soon  much  more  special  than  that  of  the 
pagan  gods,  who  were  never  limited  exclusively  to  single  de- 
partments, since  otherwise  they  would  have  been  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  fetiches  in  which  they  originated  (p.  208). 

Apart  from  its  moral  value,  Saint-worship,  by  its  bio-  Bdaofttionai 
graphies  and  even  by  its  legends,  was  of  great  use  in  diffus-  LetreiKUand 
ing  the  sense  of  historical  tradition.  The  blind  refusal  of  tory. 
Catholicism  to  recognise  any  past  but  its  own  was  no  doubt  in- 
compatible with  the  true  historical  spirit.  But  the  priesthood 
endeavoiu*ed  to  compensate  this  defect  by  connecting  the 
history  of  the  Church  with  its  Jewish  antecedents,  and  even 
with  the  Koman  empire  ;  thus  enlarging  and  generalising  the 
historical  sense  of  Modem  Europe  as  compared  with  that  of 
Antiquity,  whose  records  had  been  confined  to  matters  of 
national  interest.  The  full  bearing  of  this  change,  which 
became  more  manifest  in  each  century,  could  only  be  appreciated 
by  the  educated  clerical  class.  Still,  slight  indications  of  the 
principle  were  conveyed  in  the  course  of  common  instruction  ; 
and  these  were  rendered  popular  and  palpable  by  the  institu- 
tion of  paints-days,  which  familiarised  the  Western  World  with 
the  principal  phases  of  Catholicism. 

During  the  whole  of  this  second  period  the  temporal  aspect  stauwmon 
of  progress  is  far  more  remarkable  than  the  spiritual.     A  glance  ÎTenTumî» 
at  the  principal  characters  of  the  time  shows  this  clearly.     Not  dïrinîaT* 
a  single  name  of  the  first  rank  is  to  be  found  in  the  priesthood  ;  ^^  ^^"*' 
wliereas  among  statesmen  we  find  three  men  of  remarkable 
though  unequal  power — Charlemagne,  Alfred,  and  Otho.     In 
the  succeeding  period  the  spiritual  leaders  are  more  prominent 
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than  t}\e  temporal  ;  the  contrast,  in  either  case,  being  due  to 
the  peculiar  necessities  of  the  time. 

Throughout  the  first  series  of  the  defensive  wars  of  the 
Middle  Age,  the  great  object  was  to  complete  the  European 
system  by  the  final  amalgamation  of  the  nomad  polytheists. 
They  were  thus  induced  to  fix  themselves  upon  the  particular 
portion  of  soil  which  they  were  then  occupying;  and  their 
ultimate  conversion  to  Christianity  completed  their  incorpo- 
ration. It  needed  an  extraordinary  combination  of  repressive 
with  conciliatory  measures  to  put  an  end  to  a  series  of  invasions 
which  seemed  likely  to  prove  an  indefinite  check  to  what  was 
now  the  common  object  of  all  aspirations,  temporal  or  spiri- 
tual, the  growth  of  peaceful  civilisation.  Without  proof  of  the 
force  possessed  by  Western  Europe,  tribes  to  wliom  agricultural 
toil  was  irksome  would  never  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
settle  within  tlie  impromising  regions  to  which  previous  strug- 
gles had  confined  them.  But  the  full  effect  of  this  display  of 
force  was  not  reached  till  they  had  bees  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  European  system  ;  and  of  this  the  one  condition 
was  that  they  should  embrace  the  CaLholic  faith,  the  recognised 
symbol  at  that  time  of  social  progress.  The  value  of  this  gift 
of  civilisation  was  rapidly  acknowledged,  and  Germany  in  turn, 
becoming  the  barrier  of  Christianity,  repelled  the  subsequent 
invasions  of  northern  and  eastern  polytheistic  nomads,  chiefly 
of  the  yellow  race. 

Though  no  part  of  Western  Europe  was  excluded  from 
this  series  of  events,  yet,  as  we  might  expect  from  its  nature 
and  conditions,  it  was  instituted  by  the  central  nation,  none 
other  being  then  sufficiently  organised  for  the  purpose.  Italy 
was  disabled  by  her  fatal  want  of  political  concentration,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  :  Germany  was  at  first  excluded, 
as  being  herself  the  object  of  the  movement  ;  though,  in  its 
subsequent  stages  under  the  great  Otho,  she  did  good  service. 
The  British  constituent,  though  its  incorporation  had  been 
irrevocably  accomplished  by  its  conversion  during  the  first 
mediaeval  phase,  was  still  too  undeveloped  for  any  external 
action.  Spain,  too,  suffering  from  Mussulman  invasion  which 
was  now  threatening  to  involve  the  whole  Western  world  in 
abject  servitude,  could  only  participate  in  the  common  work  of 
defence  by  maintaining  a  heroic  struggle  against  her  own 
oppressors.    Thus  it  was  in  France  that  Defensive  Monotheism 
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first  concentrated  its  efforts.    Here  the  indispensable  dictator-  ohnric- 
ship  of  the  incomparable  Charlemagne  met  in  a  systematic  fonndMtiM 
way  the  necessities  of  the  time  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Bepabiic; 
As  great  almost  as  Csesar,  and  in  a  better  position,  his  dominion — 
as  to  the  permanence  of  which  he  was  under  no  illusion — 
founded  the  Western  Republic,  and  thereby,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  Constantinople,  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  Western 
Empire.     His  preference  for  the  arts  of  peace  was  never  lessened 
by  his  military  achievements  ;  and  he  thus  stands  out  as  the 
best  type  of  the  sociocratic  tendencies  of  the  time  ;  a  less  pure 
type  however  than  Alfred  would  have  been  had  he  occupied  the 
same  position. 

With    the    establishment    of  the   Western   Republic   the  or  which 
European  system  gradually  chan&:ed  its  centre.     This   result  wuuibe 

tr&iiciferrfld 

did  not  it  is  true  become  thoroughly  complete  till  the  succeed-  fmm  Rome 

to  Vurbu 

ing  phase  :  but  I  note  its  commencement  here,  because  it  is 
obviously  connected  with  the  substitution  of  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation of  states  for  compulsory  unity.  So  long  as  the  Empire 
lasted,  the  political  centre  of  the  system  was,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  necessarily  placed  upon  the  territorial  margin 
(p.  319).  But  in  the  free  association  of  modem  states  the 
outlying  members  naturally  group  themselves  round  the  cen- 
tral nation,  recognising  its  moral  leadership  in  the  work  of 
modifying  the  social  order,  without  the  least  political  sub- 
servience. Thus  the  whole  result  of  the  Middle  Age  is  in- 
volved in  the  fact  that  Paris  now  became  the  final  centre  of  the 
Occidental  system,  instead  of  Rome. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  intellectual  movement  will  complete  inteiioctuai 
our  review  of  this  second  mediaeval  period.  Though  still  S27,iu  a"nd 
obscured  by  the  pressure  of  social  necessities  its  importance 
was  now  increasing.  Modem  language,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental conditions  had  been  already  determined  by  the  previous 
contacts  of  invaders  and  invaded,  now  began  to  assume  its 
definite  form  ;  resulting,  as  in  the  old  theocracies,  from  spon- 
taneous popular  growth  systematised  by  the  priesthood,  who 
showed  great  skill  in  combining  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Western  world.  The  priesthood  itself,  as  the  depositary  of  the 
ancient  language,  derived  advantage  from  the  change.  The 
use  of  Latin  brought  steadier  direction  and  closer  concentration 
of  their  work.  It  gave  effect,  too,  to  the  wise  restrictions  pre- 
viously placed  on  the  general  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
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which  inevitably  fostered  retrograde  aspirations  towards  mono- 
theistic theocracy. 
Tboonuo  As  to  Intellectual  pursuits  in  the  domain  of  philosophy 

o!îttnx«oon-  and  science  or  even  of  art,  they  necessarily  remained  still  in 
Hahome.  abeyance,  so  far  as  the  West  was  concerned  ;  not  that  the  public 
or  its  spiritual  leaders  were  hostile  to  them,  but  simply  from 
the  extreme  pressure  of  social  exigencies.  But  Mahometanism 
compensated  this  defect  more  effectively  than  Byzantine 
Christianity  had  done  during  the  previous  period.  Making  no 
attempt  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  two  powers,  it  was  spared 
the  tedious  struggles  of  the  Western  world  to  effect  this  result, 
irreconcilable  as  it  really  is  with  the  whole  principle  of  theology. 
I  have  shown  how  all  the  complications  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  ritual  connect  themselves  with  this  separation.  The  sim- 
plicity of  Mahometan  doctrine,  when  the  two  powers  were 
united,  corroborates  my  remarks.  The  Mahometan  mind  was 
thus  free  to  develope  its  sociocratic  tendencies  in  the  direction 
of  art  and  science,  and  rose  at  this  time  to  its  highest  point  in 
the  two  branches  which  then  were  accessible,  sacred  architecture 
Aitetegnittiu  and  astrouomy.  The  great  name  of  Albateguius  illustrates  the 
sanction  justly  accorded  by  Islamism  to  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
sanction  given  quite  spontaneously  when  it  produced  a  young 
Abderr.  priucc  who  helped  to  advance  all  branches  of  Cosmology. 
hamftu  m.    B^f^^yg  ^]^Q  Qjjj  ^^f  ^ijg  tenth  century  so  high  was  the  reputation 

of  the  schools  of  Seville  and  Cordova,  that  occidentals  of  note, 
even  priests,  overcoming  their  theological  prejudices,  resorted 
to  them  as  the  only  means  of  completing  their  education. 
indnitryaad  During  the  progress  of  the  foregoing,  intellectual  and  politi- 
"''^  cal  movements,  the  general  features  characteristic  of  the  Final 
Order  of  society  were  coming  more  and  more  distinctly  into  view. 
Of  the  emancipation  of  women  I  need  not  speak  in  detail  ;  this 
had  begun  under  the  preceding  phase,  and  was  now  simply 
being  consolidated  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for 
its  ultimate  developement  in  the  institution  of  chivalry.  But 
what  is  specially  to  be  noted  is  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Industrial  order  ;  a  fact  due  to  the  final  abolition  of  serfage  in 
cities  and  boroughs.  The  enfranchisement  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, depending  as  it  did  upon  freedom  in  towns,  was  still  un- 
accomplished. But  among  the  more  crowded  populations  with 
whom  it  mainly  rested  to  solve  the  problem  of  Western  labour, 
the  personal  freedom  of  the  workmen  gave  wider  scope  for 
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the  essential  characteristics  of  industrial  activity  whether 
in  the  individual  or  the  community.  Its  full  developement 
however  required  what  was  not  brought  about  till  the  next 
phase,  the  distinction  between  employers  and  workmen. 
Manufacturing  industry  was  still  limited  to  what  was  required 
for  the  supply  of  inmiediate  wants  (p.  413),  although  Commerce 
was  extending  its  operations,  and  availing  itself  of  the  conquest 
of  Spain  to  connect  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe  with  those 
of  the  Mahometan  world.  There  was  this  compensation  how- 
ever in  the  narrow  scope  of  manufacture,  that  its  material 
security  favoured  the  growth  of  industrial  habits. 

I  come  now  to  the  third,  and  principal  phase  of  the  Middle  (*)  ThM 
Age.     And  if  my  general  theory  of  history  should  have  failed  p*»)  pjjjj» 
as  yet  to  prove  satisfactorily  the  transitory  nature  and  purpose  of  JJJJIJpp- 
Feudal  Monotheism,  all  doubt  upon  this  point  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  now  set  at  rest.     Of  the  three  centuries  embraced  in  this 
phase,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth,  and  the  thirteenth,  the  first 
was  occupied  in  completing  the  structure  of  Catholic- Feudal 
Society,  and  the  last  showed  signs  of  its  irrevocable  decay.     Only  cniminnUKi 
in  the  twelfth  century  does  it  appear  in  its  true  splendour,  with  |2ntu^?^ 
its  short-lived  powers  called  into  full  exercise. 

The  first  mediseval  phase   stimulated   independence  :    the  capeHan 
second  cooperation.     In  the  third  phase  the  prominent  feature  not^i^ 
was  the  tendency  to  brins:  these  two  fundamental  conditions  of  pt^'denu 

•  ^  ^s  Va*./) ai 

social  union  into  adjustment  (ii.  242).  The  instrument  for  this  Hierarchy. 
end  was  the  feudal  hierarchy,  the  full  establishment  of  which 
could  not  take  place  till  the  time  came  when  both  necessities 
were  experienced  in  equal  force.  The  Western  Republic  had 
required  a  dictatorship  for  its  inauguration:  but  this  soon 
became  incompatible  with  its  working,  by  suggesting  a  return 
to  the  compulsory  system  of  imperialism.  The  so-called  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne  made  vain  attempts  to  prolong  a  short- 
lived authority  which  had  now  became  incompatible  with 
social  progress.  In  France  where  Feudalism  was  more  distinctly 
developed  than  elsewhere,  the  third  phase,  like  the  second, 
began  with  a  dynastic  change,  which  reduced  the  monarchy  to 
the  mere  presidency  of  the  feudal  hierarchy. 

Apart  from   its  immediate  value   as   a   defensive  system,  oraduRt^i 
Feudalism  stands  out  as  the  first  type  of  the  right  organisation  Sundc^Jend- 
of  man's  practical  forces.     Theoretical  force,  the  supreme  organ  atyi»«>f  * 
of  human  synthesis,  admits  of  complete  concentration.    It  ganuationl 
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might  be  condensed  within  a  single  brain,  could  it  dispense 
with  the  necessary  agencies  for  disseminating  its  inilaence. 
But  in  practical  life  the  case  is  reversed.  Here  the  capacities 
are  independent  of  each  other  ;  and  the  problem  is  to  coordinate 
them  in  graduated  succession.  Of  such  an  organisation  the  feudal 
hierarchy  is  as  yet  the  sole  example;  presupposing  always  the 
division  of  the  two  powers,  which  in  the  Middle  Age  was  better 
appreciated  by  men  of  action  than  by  men  of  thought.  It 
was  from  a  sense  of  the  urgent  importance  of  establishing 
Feudalism  more  promptly  and  thoroughly  that  England  accepted 
so  easily  the  substitution  of  a  Norman  for  a  Saxon  aristocracy  ; 
a  corresponding  change  to  that  which  France,  on  similar  grounds, 
had  made  in  her  line  of  kings  a  short  time  before. 

But  Feudalism  secured  independence  as  well  as  cooperation. 
Its  hierarchical  organisation  established  the  latter  :  the  former 
was  guaranteed  by  hereditary  succession  to  fiefs,  an  institution  as 
valuable  to  the  vassal  as  to  the  lord.     The  gradual  transforma- 
tion in  the  tenure  of  military  benefices,  conferred  at  first  for 
fixed  periods,  afterwards  for  life,  had  prepared  the  way  for  this 
change.     This  is  enough   to  show  that  the  motives  for  it  were 
purely  sociocratic,  and  quite  disconnected  from  any  theocratic 
conception  of  caste.     It  was  a  pledge  at  once  of  fitness  and  of 
permanence.     Its  true  character  is  best  shown  in  the  rigorous 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  possession   of  land,  under  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  (p.  310),  which  was  frequently  applied 
though    not   with   the   efficacy   of   that   more   perfect  moral 
standard  which  the  Final  Synthesis  will  supply.   The  opportune- 
ness of  these  new  conditions  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  they  were  brought  about  by  a  voluntary  substitution  of 
feudal  for  alodial  tenure,  so  as  to  exchange  a  dangerous  and 
profitless  isolation  for  a  regular  protective  discipline.     We  find 
here  spontaneously  arising  that  principle  of  free  choice  which 
should   ever  guide   our   transition   from   the   absolute  to  the 
relative  conception  of  property,  so  soon  as  the  general  rules  of 
Practical  life  have  become  sufficiently  established. 

Feudalism  being  now  fully  mature,  two  kindred  influences, 
which  bad  for  some  time  been  growing  but  of  which  the  complete 
manifestation  had  hitherto  been  checked,  now  displayed  them- 
selves: the  social  power  of  Women,  and  the  institution  of 
Chivalry.  The  Castle  dates  from  the  first  mediœval  phase,  the 
Court  from    the  second  :    feminine   influence    therefore  had 
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already  begun  to  act  on  public  as  well  as  on  private  life.  But 
its  full  force  was  not  shown  till  the  third  phase,  when  through 
the  fortunate  aggregation  of  families,  every  feudal  residence 
being  both  a  castle  and  a  court,  public  and  private  life  were 
brought  into  combination.  Meantime  Chivalry,  the  tenden-  Knighthood. 
des  to  which  had  been,  steadily  growing  but  as  yet  had  only 
shown  themselves  in  individuals,  now  became  organised  in  a 
large  and  regularly  appointed  class,  without  however  sacrificing 
the  due  independence  of  each  member.  This  was  a  consequence 
of  the  feudal  principle  of  primogeniture,  which  ensured  the 
integrity  of  the  fief  and  the  performance  of  the  services 
connected  with  it,  but  which  left  many  members  of  noble 
families  without  either  wealth  or  official  duties  :  precisely  the 
conditions  which  the  life  of  chivalry  required.  The  tie  which 
bound  them  to  their  families  meanwhile  remained  unbroken  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  women,  at  the  very  time  that  their  influence 
was  growing,  accepted  a  position  of  more  complete  subordi- 
nation to  their  husbands,  and  substituted  the  marital  for  the 
paternal  name,  a  practice  which,  however  universal  subse- 
quently, was  at  first  limited  to  the  aristocratic  class.  Yet 
one  more  step  was  taken  in  perfecting  the  type  of  family  life. 
The  standard  of  domestic,  service,  even  before  the  complete  Dom«tio 
abolition  of  ser&ge,  was  enlarged  and  elevated.  The  highest  ^"^'^"^ 
ranks  took  a  part  in  it,  either  in  the  course  of  education, 
or  indirectly  through  certain  high  functions  which  were  assimi- 
lated to  it. 

The  full  developement  of  feudalism  coincided  with  that  of  Popei  pnd- 
the  central  institution  of  Catholicism,  the  papal  power.    The  oooidentai 
popes  now  became  the  recognised  chiefs  of  the  Western  Se-     ^^ 
public  ;  the  bond  of  union  being  simply  the  similarity  of  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  life,  syst^matised  by  a  common  priesthood. 
The  Empire,  which  the  necessities  of  defence  against   bar- 
barism Had  localised  in  Germany,  was  now  merely  a  symbol 
of  reaction,    leading  throughout    this    period  to    dangerous 
collisions;   the  new  state  of  things  being  very    imperfectly 
understood  either  in  the  papal  or  the  imperial  camp.     Yet 
through   these  and   other  obstacles,  springing  from  the  pre- 
maturity of  the  division  of  powers,  papal  ascendency  main- 
tained itself  with  credit,  so  long  as  any  useful  function  was  left 
to  it  as  the  regulator  of  Western   Society.      In  the  three  BminMit 
centuries  of  this  period  we  find  three  great  types  ;  the  incom-  ^«nm«it: 
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parable  Gregory  VIL,  to  whom  the  efficient  organisation  of 
the  Papacy  is  principally  due  ;  Alexander  III.,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  exercise  it  most  beneficially;  and  the  great 
Innocent  III.,  with  whom  the  time  of  its  public  utility  was 
brought  to  an  honourable  close. 

Side  by  side  with  these  three  political  organs  of  the  spiritual 
power,  we  find  corresponding  representatives  of  its  moral 
action  ;  purer  types  of  the  priestly  character,  because  entirely 
unaided  by  temporal  force.  The  age  of  Hildebrand  was  also 
that  of  the  best  attempt  to  reform  monasteries,  made  by  Saint 
Bruno  ;  who  struggled  however  in  vain  with  the  fact  that 
these  institutions  no  longer  served  the  purpose  to  which  their 
vitality  during  the  first  mediœval  period  had  been  due.  Their 
chief  value  now  lay  in  forwarding  the  views  of  the  Papacy  as  to 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  the  danger  being  lest  the  general 
tendency  to  hereditary  succession  should  extend  to  the  priest- 
hood especially  now  that  their  wealth  was  constantly  increasing. 
Tlie  twelfth  century  produced  the  man  who  was  in  every  respect 
the  most  perfect  type  of  Catholicism  in  its  maturity,  the  in- 
comparable St.  Bernard,  specially  remarkable  for  his  triumph 
over  a  dangerous  sophist  honoured  by  a  love  he  ill  deserved. 
The  final  centiury  was  nobly  inaugurated  by  the  great  St. 
Francis,  who  attempted,  though  in  vain,  the  only  reform  of 
which  Catholicism  was  capable,  the  substitution  of  compulsory 
poverty  for  the  disastrous  wealth  with  which  the  priesthood 
was  now  burdened. 

To  understand  the  full  bearing  of  this  noble  reformation, 
which,  failing  from  its  own  weakness,  showed  the  doom  im» 
pending  over  the  whole  Catholic  system,  we  must  examine  the 
influence  which  it  exercised  both  on  worship  and  on  doctrine. 
In  itself  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  discipline  ;  but  from  the 
first  it  was  bound  up  with  the  tendencies  towards  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Virgin,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  century  of  the 
Crusades,  the  combined  result  of  womanly  influence  and  of 
Chivalry.  The  Virgin  was  felt  to  be  a  better  representative 
than  God  of  the  one  final  object  of  Western  aspirations — 
Humanity.  Saint  Bernard  had  lent  his  full  sanction  to  this 
phase  of  feeling,  while  endeavouring  to  regulate  it  by  eliminat- 
ing the  mystical  element  which  impaired  its  social  efficacy. 
A  more  decisive  step  was  taken  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
initiated  by  the  pious  dreamer  represented  in  Dante's  Paradise 
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as  endowed   with   the  prophetic  spirit,^  and  carried  out  by  Abbot 
the  worthy  predecessor  of  St.  Bonaventura  in  the  generalship  John  of' 
of  the  Franciscans.      The  aim  of  his  book,  which,  though  the'intro- 
now  unappreciated,  was  then  the  organ  of  the  noblest  aspira-  the  sver- 
tions,  was  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  third  person  of  oo«pèf.' 
the  Trinity,  and  thus  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  the  Heart, 
eliminating  a  provisional  law  which  represented  the  reign  of 
Mind. 

This  beautiful  idealisation  of  the  Virgin,  the  one  really  Marioiatiy 
poetic  product  of  Catholicism  (p.  373),  is  due  to  the  collective  tiSrS^ 
Western  mind,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  contrast  of  the  Byzan- 
tine type,  the  origin  of  which  doctrinally  was  the  same.  Trace- 
able in  germ  to  the  earliest  phase  of  the  mediaeval  period,  it 
is  in  the  third  phase  that  it  was  first  fully  elaborated  under  the 
influences  of  Chivalry,  prompting  hearts  imoccupied  by  earthly 
passion  to  adore  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  And  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  such  adoration  repaired  in  some  measure  the 
fundamental  defect  of  Catholic  dogma,  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Supreme  Power  (p.  365  ).  The  influence  now  substituted  had  no 
direct  action,  it  could  only  mediate;  it  was,  therefore,  the 
better  adapted  to  call  forth  spontaneous  emotions  of  love.  And 
the  halo  thus  thrown  round  the  womanly  type  rendered  it  a 
far  more  eifective  precursor  of  Humanity  than  the  divine  ideal 
had  been  ;  failing,  it  is  true,  to  express  her  energies  of  Thought 
and  Action,  but  giving  prominence  to  Feeling,  to  which  these 
must  ever  be  subordinate.  And  thus  it  has  been  that  notwith- 
standing the  inevitable  failure  qf  the  reform  attempted  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  foreshadowing  the 
Sociolatry  of  the  future,  has  always  advanced  through  all 
the  disturbances  of  modern  times  in  those  Western  nations 
where  the  continuity  of  moral  and  social  growth  has  been 
least  broken. 

Let  us  now  define  what  were  the  political,  intellectual,  and 
social  results  of  this  final  phase  of  mediseval  history. 

Politically  it  brought  about  the  con;ipletion  of  the  Western  Poutioai 
Republic,  the  greatest  result  of  the  Middle  Age,  by  calling  into  Tbixti 
exercise   its   collective    energies   as    organised  in  the  feudal  oraMdiea. 
hierarchy.     As  Catholicism  proved  unsuccessful  in  checking  the 
tide  of  Mussulman  invasion  by  conversion,  it  became  necessary 
to  use  repressive  measures  so  soon  as  Europe  was  sufficiently 

*  Dante,  Far.  xii.  140. 
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united  for  the  purpose.  Hence  a  second  series  of  defensive 
measures  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  of  an  earlier 
period  (p.  402).  In  the  first  series,  war  had  only  been  carried 
into  the  enemies'  territory  with  the  view  of  forcing  its  poly- 
theist  occupants  to  settle  there,  and  ally  themselves  with 
Western  civilisation  by  a  process  of  conversion  through  which 
other  allied  tribes  had  already  passed.  But  in  dealing  with 
monotheist  nations,  defensive  war  necessarily  approximated 
more  nearly  to  a  war  of  conquest  :  and  fruitless  attempts  in 
this  direction  were  made  by  ambitious  leaders  of  inferior 
powers.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  crusades  maintained  their 
defensive  character,  in  accordance  with  the  wise  views  of 
Hildebrand,  who  even  before  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy  had 
formed  a  systematic  conception  of  them  as  a  means  of  rallying 
Western  Europe  by  the  only  bond  of  union,  her  common  faith, 
against  the  imminent  danger  of  subjection. 

From  this  point  of  view  they  were  undoubtedly  successful. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  West  had  no  longer  any 
serious  cause  for  alarm.  Their  further  continuance  was  due 
to  empirical  impulses  which,  much  as  we  may  admire  the  moral 
and  even  the  political  character  of  the  saint-king  with  whom 
they  ended,  were  more  and  more  alien  to  the  tendencies  of 
the  times.  Danger  from  within  ceased  simultaneously  with 
that  from  without  :  the  decisive  victories  of  the  Christians  in 
Andalusia  rendering  the  Mussulman  cause  in  Spain  hopeless. 
The  result  soon  proved  equally  fatal  to  both  these  transitory 
systems.  The  crusades  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  de- 
monstrated  the  impossibility  of  conquest  on  either  side,  and  their 
aspirations  towards  absolute  universality  of  faith  thus  neutral- 
ised one  another.  But  on  the  Western  Republic  the  effect  was 
profoundly  invigorating.  All  its  component  parts  had  borne 
an  honourable  part  in  the  struggle,  and  waiving  national  anti- 
patliies  had  ireely  recognised  and  confirmed  the  leadership  of 
the  central  nation — France.  And  these  expeditions  were  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted 
than  for  their  motives  and  their  result.  Nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  to  foster  the  essential  feature  of  Feudalism,  the 
blending  of  independence  with  cooperation.  Throughout  these 
long  struggles  it  was  to  voluntary  service  that  the  West  owed 
its  deliverance.  And  this  was  offered  by  all  ranks,  and  by  all 
ages  in  fi'ee  subordination  to  the  best  leaders.    Especially  is 
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this  true  of  the  first  crusade,  which  was  indeed  not  merely  the 
most  spontaneous,  but  the  most  decisive. 

As  for  intellectual  culture,  although,  till  the  close  of  the  inMiectaai 
Middle  Age,  it  necessarily  gave  way  before  the  pressure  of  ^*^;<^^ 
social  requirements,  yet  the  growth  of  art,  philosophy,  and  wicatiiio. 
science  during  this  final  phase  was  very  much  more  rapid  than 
in  the  preceding  one.    Western  language  being  now  sufficiently 
formed  for  the  purposes  of  Poetry,  everything  pointed  to  a  decisive 
attempt  to  idealise  the  vigorous  life  of  the  time,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fatal  want  of  durability  in  the  mediaeval  system.     But 
what  will  always  remain  a  conclusive  testimony  to  the  esthetic 
capacity  of  a  faith  which,  transitory  as  it  might  be,  was  yet 
complete  and  universal,  are  its  religious  edifices.     These  belong  Ardiiteo. 
essentially  to  the  third  phase,  and  especially  to  the  century  of   ^^' 
the  cruf^des,  though,  as  they  were  the  fruit  of  voluntary  effort-s, 
their  completion  was  sometimes  delayed.     Of  philosophic  cul- 
ture, I  need  only  say  that  it  showed  a  definite  tendency  to 
resume  the  march  of  speculation,  which  since  the  times  of  the 
Greek  thinkers  had  been  suspended  by  the  legitimate  claims  of 
social  progress.    The  eagerness  in  its  prosecution,  while  it  had 
the  efiect  of  strengthening  the  prominent  position  of  Paris,  could 
not  lead  to  any  speculative  discovery.  The  metaphysical  system  Ketephyvioi. 
on  which  such  extraordinary  enthusiasm  was  lavished  was  a  poor 
copy  of  that  which  had  long  ago  been  worn  out,  and  indeed 
condemned,  though  on  empirical  grounds.    But  with  Science  nipeof 
the  case  was  different  :  for  although  no  new  conceptions  of  deci-  ^^**^**^- 
sive  importance  were  established,  yet  it  stimulated  three  minds 
of  the  highest  order  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Boger  Bacon  and  the  synthetic  genius  who  forms  their 
connecting  link,  the  incomparable  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  man  of 
equal  intellectual  and  moral  greatness.    Following  in  the  track 
opened  by  Mussulman  thinkers,  the  Catholic  mind  now  culti- 
vated the  various  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy,  especially 
Astronomy  and  Biology  ;  and  began  to  enter  on  the  new  and  in- 
termediate science  of  Chemistry,  which  bore  so  directly  on  modem 
industrial  life  (p.  43). 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  Sciences  we  see  a  first  step  ThuwM 
towards  the  formation   of  their   Encyclopedic    classification,  îSi?b!M^<^ 
which,  so  long  as  there  was  no  intermediate  term  between  the  SSd^^. 
study  of  the  world  and  the  study  of  life,  was  impossible.    They 
were  now  seen  to  form  parts  of  one  whole  ;  and  the  consequence 
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WBi  that  the  direetitxi  of  «ûntifie  ftodj  psaed  gndoallT  into 
the  handâ  of  the  pfajncuais  who  were  mt  that  time  alchemisti 
zxkd  often  astroiogeri.  The  Mathematiciant  nerer  entixefy 
Tteovered  their  old  aieendencr.  And  this  change  was  the  nxxe 
itriking  that  medicine  throtighoot  the  Middle  Age  had  been 
monopr^lised  by  the  regular  Clergy.  It  corresponded  with  the 
fact  that  Philr/sophy  and  Science,  separated  in  the  degenerate 
days  of  Greek  thought,  were  now  permanently  united. 

The  harmony  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  speculative  mind, 
which  found  expression  in  the  honour  now  paid  to  Aristotle, 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  social  purpose  which  the  priesthood 
from  the  first  days  of  Catholicism  had  kept  in  view,  and  which 
predi3po«ed  them  to  all  synthetic  Tiews.  Their  office  of  regu- 
lating human  life  had  early  led  them  to  feel  the  necessary 
relation  of  moral  laws  with  the  laws  of  matter  and  also  with 
the  laws  of  mind«  And  such  views  were  specially  strengthened 
during  the  third  medisBval  phase  by  the  rise  and  establishment 
of  modem  industry  ;  which,  by  making  the  importance  of  rational 
prevision  palpable  to  all,  greatly  contributed  to  the  recognition 
of  Science  as  the  basis  of  philosophy. 

These  two  influences  brought  about  that  fortunate  crisis  in 
mediaeval  controversy  known  as  the  contest  of  Nominalism  with 
Realism,  which,  though  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  new  truth, 
yet  reduced  the  question  of  synthesis  to  a  more  satisfisurtory  form 
(p.  279).  During  the  whole  of  the  final  phase  the  discussion 
indicated  the  growing  aspiration,  dim  as  it  might  be,  for  subjec- 
tive unity  based  on  the  substitution  of  Laws  for  Causes.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Science  was  formally  introduced  into  the  cur- 
riculum of  ecclesiastical  study  framed  at  the  time  when  the 
schools  annexed  to  cathedrals  were  transformed  into  universitiee. 
And  although  the  scientific  quadHvium  was  preceded  by  the 
literary  and  metaphysical  triviurn^  yet  the  course  of  theo- 
logical study  was  considered  incomplete  without  it.  The 
knowledge  acquired  was  indeed  rudimentary,  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  greatest  results  of  Greek  thought  :  still  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Middle  Age,  when  the  priesthood  had  degenerated,  that 
it  was  entirely  dropped  from  the  course  of  clerical  instruction. 

The  social  result  of  this  third  phase  was  the  definite  re- 
cognition of  industrial  existence;  the  natural  consequence 
and  complement  of  a  series  of  events  which  had  begun  with 
the  institution  of  Serfage,  and  of  which  the  principal  feature 
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had  been  the  emancipation  of  workmen  in  towns.  These  latter, 
when  personally  free,  had  not  been  slow  in  throwing  off  the 
shackles  of  a  social  system  which  had  not  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  industrial  activity,  and  which  therefore  could  not  con- 
trol it.  As  far  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  industrial  cor- 
porations obtained  recognition  as  accessory  members  of  the 
feudal  hierarchy.  In  Italy  indeed,  where  owing  to  an  excep- 
tional dispersion  of  forces  (p.  400),  the  pressure  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  was  not  felt,  the  political  freedom  of  the  towns 
was  often  injurious,  by  stimulating  reactionary  tendencies  of  a 
military  kind  (p.  50).  But  in  every  other  case  it  was  of  great 
service,  by  giving  free  scope  for  the  organisation  and  develope- 
ment  of  industrial  activity. 

The  great  step  to  be  taken  was  to  effect  a  definite  sépara-  rim  or 
tion  between  employers  and  workmen.  The  radical  transform-  dwi."^*' 
ation  of  industrial  life,  from  its  purely  individual  to  its  collec- 
tive phase,  was  impossible  until  the  directors  of  industry  had 
established  their  authority  over  the  workmen.  It  is  only  by 
working  for  a  future  or  distant  purpose,  not  precisely  deter- 
mined in  the  present,  that  a  true  sense  of  the  social  dignity  of 
labour  is  gained,  and  thus  a  personal  occupation  elevated  into 
a  civic  function.  The  establishment  of  the  employing  class 
followed  naturally  from  the  previous  emancipation  of  serfs  in 
towns  ;  which  allowed  individuals  in  many  cases  to  amass  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  capital.  Commerce  experienced  this  change 
before  Manufacture;  and  thus  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  latter, 
helped  to  solve  the  principal  difficulty  of  industrial  organ- 
isation ;  manufactures,  when  fully  developed,  standing  midway 
between  the  production  of  raw  material  and  the  distribution  ot 
the  final  result.  Before  the  end  of  the  Middle  Age  the  new 
mode  of  activity  had  taken  root  in  the  Western  Republic,  and 
its  growth  in  every  branch  was  such  as  to  survive  the  dissolu- 
tion of  those  political  and  religious  ties  apart  from  which  it 
could  not  have  origifaated.  Under  the  wise  management  of 
some  remarkable  traders,  worthy  types  of  the  industrial  chief 
of  the  future,  Italian  commerce  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Hanseatic  league  through  the  agency  of  the  Flemish  towns  ;  the 
marvellous  creation  of  Holland  having  already  been  effected. 

But  pacific  organisation  would  never  have  become  possible,  Fmnndnd. 
if  Agriculture,  which  is  its  basis,  had  not  been  able  to  rise  from  ^'°"  "'  '^'^■' 
its  condition  of  servitude.     It  might  se^m  at  first  as  if  in  this 
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case,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  employing  class  were  in 
advance  of  the  workmen  :  since  in  proportion  as  their  military 
activity  diminished,  feudal  chiefs  tended  to  become  directors 
of  agriculture.  But  such  a  transformation  was  alien  to  their 
character  and  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  the  time  :  nor 
could  it  ever  take  place  except  in  the  case  of  those  retarded 
populations,  whose  developement  in  the  immediate  future  will 
be  specially  conducted  by  systematic  agencies  (p.  208).  It  was 
partly  the  general  sense  of  this  incompatibility  that  delayed  tbe 
abolition  of  serfage.  It  seemed  impossible  to  devise  any  mode 
of  culture  which,  while  bringing  greater  profit  from  the  land, 
should  renovate  the  condition  of  the  labourers.  Yet  this  vast 
remaining  instalment  of  personal  freedom  was  attained  without 
effort  by  a  combination  of  moral  impulses  and  industrial  con- 
ditions, as  soon  as  the  pecimiary  equivalent  for  service  could  be 
exchanged  for  the  products  and  merchandise  of  to^s.  Too 
much  has  been  made  of  a  bull  on  the  imiversal  abolition  of 
Condemn»-  Wcstem  slavcry.  It  was  merely  the  sanction  of  a  revolution 
fliATeryby  which  had  been  already  effected,  and  which  was  but  little  in- 
iiL  fluenced  by  such  vague  motives,  especially  in  the  case  of  eccle- 

siastical domains  where  the  serfs  had  been  better  treated.  When 
we  reflect  that  Christianity  has  done  nothing  to  abolish  serfiEtge 
in  Eastern  Europe,  we  shall  see  that  the  share  of  Catholicism  in 
its  suppression  during  the  Middle  Age  was  due  to  the  priesthood 
acting  imder  the  influence  of  the  situation,  and  not  to  the  doc- 
trine. 
(S)  Sum-  This  completes  our  view  of  the  last  phase  of  Defensive 

R^te,        Monotheism,  which  has  now  been  dealt  with  both  from  the 
pp.  414^420.    çQnçj.ç^  lujid  ^hg  abstract  point  of  view.     I  shall  conclude  by 

briefly  summing  up  the  total  results  of  mediaeval  history,  so  fieir 
as  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  exceptional  periM  of 
TbflM  point  revolution  which  followed.  It  will  be  seen  that  Catholic  Feu- 
dalism, so  far  from  growing  stronger  during  the  process  of 
developement,  tended  on  the  contrary  towards  dissolution  in 
proportion  as  its  transitory  mission  approached  fulfilment* 
FAiinreof  From  whatever  point  ^e  regard  the  Monotheistic  synthesis, 

toteoOTMft    the  contradiction  inherent  in  it  is  evident  ;  so  that  any  ascend- 
uSSan,       ency  which  for  a  time  it  may  obtain,  must  be  simply  based 
upon  social  considerations.    Its  aspirations  for   universality 
were  speedily  proved  hopeless  by  the  appearance  among  its  own 
followers  of  dissidences  moi*e  insurmountable  than  those  that 
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separated  it  from  Polytheism.  The  almost  immediate  schism 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  showed  that  even  popula- 
tions that  had  been  brought  under  the  same  temporal  system 
could  not  be  spiritually  united.  And  the  final  blow  was  given 
by  the  struggle  with  Islamism,  utterly  annihilating  on  either 
side  the  hope  of  arriving  by  theological  methods  at  a  common 
standard  of  faith  and  life,  although  the  longing  for  it  has  been 
ever  on  the  increase.  The  monotheistic  portion  of  tlie  white 
race  was  divided  between  two  irreconcilable  religions,  while 
the  yellow  race  adhered  to  Polytheism,  and  the  black  race  to 
Fetichism. 

The  mixture  of  populations  in  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ase  it  bad 

nolnted  to 

enabled  Monotheism,  both  in  its  Eastern  and  Western  forms,  to  theconœp- 

Hnn  ftf  Tin 

accomplish  its  principal  purpose — to  prepare  for  the  conception  manity 
of  Humanity,  by  spiritual  communion  on  a  sufficiently  large  naiifiiigit. 
scale  to  give  distinctness  and  prominence  to  the  problem  of  a 
universal  faith.  Unconsciously  men's  minds  were  led  to  seek, 
though  for  a  long  time  vaguely,  an  intellectual  and  moral 
rallying-point  capable  of  uniting  those  whom  the  absolute 
synthesis  rendered  more  and  more  divided.  Monotheism  had 
afforded  a  clearer  glimpse  of  Humanity  than  Polytheism  or 
Fetichism  could  ;  but.  the  contradictions  inherent  in  it  ultimately 
tended  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  creating  insurmountable 
divergences,  imperilling  Continuity  even  more  than  Solidarity. 

We  shall  see  its  incohefrence  more  clearly  by  separating  its  luinooiw- 
moral  and  its  intellectual  aspect.     Its  influence  on  the  active  bo^intd- 
energies  we  may  disi*egard,  these  being  always  incompatible  Moni. 
with  a  supernatural  synthesis  (p.  26). 

Itself  the  product  of  discussion  in  which  it  continued  to  be  inteUantMi 
constantly  plunged,  Mouotheism  was  yet  never  able  to  make  head  tomd  it  to 
against  the  controversies  of  its  own  creating.  The  argiunents  ôoMion  and 
which  ruined  Catholicism  in  after  times  had  all  arisen  during  aocbo^ 
its  time  of  growth.  It  could  only  refute  them  provisionally, 
under  cover  of  the  social  necessities  which  it  satisfied;  and 
this  is  the  only  direction  in  which  a  philosophical  explanation 
of  mediœval  dogmas  must  be  sought.  So  long  as  such  an  ex- 
planation was  really  valid,  men  were  tolerant  of  the  most  con- 
tradictory propositions.  Exceptional  minds  there  were,  most 
of  them  issuing  from  monasteries,  who  kept  up  the  successions 
of  heresy.  But  their  best  efforts  found  little  response  from  the 
public,  to  whom  the  end  was  fiu*  more  important  than  the 
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means  :  so  that  these  unwise  attempts  were  easily  controlled  or 
suppressed. 

Far  different  was  their  reception  when  the  elementary 
truths  of  morality  had  been  generally  disseminated,  so  that  the 
humblest  believers  were  on  the  level  of  the  most  learned 
doctors  with  regard  to  {undament»l  principles,  and  the  only 
difficulty  consisted  in  their  wise  application.    The  problem 
then  was  to  organise  the  new  life  of  intellect  and  industry 
which  Catholicism  had  helped  to  establish,  though  Catholic 
discipline  could   never  become  adapted  to  it.    Its  solution 
required  a  synthetic  scheme  of  the  world,  of  life,  and  of  society. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  prosecute  the  objective  investi- 
gations instituted  by  Greek  thinkers  so  far  as  might  be  needful 
for  the  direct  construction  of  the  Positive  Synthesis,  which 
alone  was  capable  of  systematising  tho  life  of  Western  Europe. 
As  soon  as  the  general  instinct  of  this  necessity  began  to 
stimulate  thought,  Catholicism,  powerless  to  direct  the  move- 
ment, became  inevitably  hostile  to  it  ;  and  thus  roused  all  the 
impulses  of  heresy  into  decisive  action.     Industry  was  by  this 
time  sufficiently  developed  to  show  itself  incon^patible,  whether 
morally  or  intellectually,  with  all  kinds  of  Theologism,  and  espe- 
cially with  Monotheism.    The  tendencies  which  itibstered  were 
to  neglect  hopes  of  heaven  for  occupations  on  earth,  and  to 
replace  arbitrary  decrees  by  immutable  laws,  the  only  means  of 
attaining  certainty  of  prevision,  and  thus  of  regulating  action. 
The  new  turn  thus  given  to  the  Western  mind  was  indicated 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  ascendency  of  Aristotelian 
over  Pauline  Monotheism.      The  former  acquired  a  sort  of  offi- 
cial sanction  from  the  respect  accorded  by  the  Schoolmen  to 
the  prince  of  philosophers  who  had  never  before  received  such 
honours.     The  astrolatric  origin  of  his  Monotheistic  scheme 
then  becomes  evident  in  the  increasing  influence  of  astrology, 
which  indeed  covered  almost  entirely  the  departments  of  the 
two  metaphysical  beings  (p.  362),  who  in   Aristotle's  scheme 
were  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  Mover.     Even  the  moral 
attributes  which  St.  Paul  in  his  contrast  of  Nature  and  Grace 
(p.  363)  had  specially  reserved  for  the  Divine  Action,  were 
seriously  impaired  by  the  influence  of  Astrology,  as  we  may  see 
throughout  Dante's    poem.     Against    these   new  tendencies, 
which  it  was  powerless  to  control,  and  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  issue,   Catholicism  with  an  instinct  of  incipient 
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decline,  took  violently  repressive   measures  which    speedily  ohnobn- 
aroused  irreconcilable  hatred.  Two  generations  after  St.  Bernard,  ISontk»?^ 
who  had  presented  spiritual  discipline  in  its  noblest  form,  the 
Papacy  diverted  the  energies  of  the  crusaders  against  heresy, 
and  consecrated  the  monastic  order  which  had  been  specially  TiMDonini- 
founded  to  preserve  the  Faith  at  any  cost. 

And  from  the  moral  point  of  view  the  incoherencies  of  Koniinoo^ 
Monotheism,  so  soon  as  its  social  utility  was  exhausted,  were  c«tboUci«m 
equally  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  its  power.    It  Pnbuouie 
had  successfully  maintained  continuous  progress  in  purity  of  tiMBener». 
feeling;  but  its  inevitable  disregard  of  civic  life  had  never  been  ttiiusti. 
accepted  outside  the  priesthood.    In  spite  of  its  elementary 
precepts  as  to  despising  the  world  and  public  opinion,  the  most 
religious  knights  were  not  less  anxious  than  the  warriors  of 
Home  to  live  again  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  others.     At 
no  time  was  there  any  hesitation  in  regarding  public  life  as 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  steadiness  and  dignity  which  private 
life  demanded  in  return  for  the  training  which  it  gave  in  true 
social  sympathy  (p.  348).     The  non-existence  of  inherent  pro- 
pensities to  good  was,  it  is  true,  asserted  theoretically  ;  but 
practical  instincts  were  already  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
radical  inconsistency  of  founding  moral  progress  upon  gigantic 
^oism.    From  the  first  it  had  been  recognised  as  the  problem 
of  Western  Europe  how  to  regulate  the  sum  of  human  forces, 
their  separate  developement  having  been  carried  far  enough 
during  the  periods  of  their  special  culture  (p.  356).    Now  the 
Catholic  solution  was  only  adequate  in  the  personal  sphere  ;  it 
could  hardly  be  made  applicable  systematically  to  domestic  rela- 
tions :  and  it  failed  entirely  in  the  sphere  of  social  life,  which 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  spontaneously  growing  in 
importance. 

A  coiu'se  of  industrial  and  scientific  growth,  ending  ulti-  cbihoiidim 
mately  in  the  complete  establishment  of  that  universal  moral  ^!S^i!ïd*. 
standard  which  as  yet  was  but  vaguely  indicated,  such  was  the 
obvious  programme  arising  from  the  changed  condition  of 
society.  Catholicism,  though  it  tended  in  the  direction  of  this 
programme,  yet  was  never  able  to  comprehend  it  sufficiently  to 
superintend  its  fulfilment.  And  as,  apart  from  its  moral 
resistance  to  anarchical  tendencies,  it  could  give  no  help  to 
the  intellectual  and  social  movement,  it  became  now  iiTevocably 
retrograde.     But  its  opposition,  aided  though  it  was  by  the 

VOL.  III.  E  E 
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temporal  power,  was  neutralised  beforefaancL    It  was  met  by 
the   unanswerable  fact  of   the    extreme    simplioity    of   tbô 
Mahometan  creedi  which  contained  within  itself  the  principal 
heresies  of  Western  Europe. 
LMoiMnoM         These  remarks  on  the  necessary  incoherence   of  Feudal 
it«i£iiot    Monotheism  have  referred  to  its  spiritual  side  only.    It  was 
S3mi  ofWn  only  on  this  side  that  its  claims  to  completeness  and  permanence 
needed  a  definite  judgment.    As  to  the  temporal  organisation 
of  the  Middle  Age  the  danger  is  rather  that  of  underrating 
in  our  modem  ingratitude  the  real  coherence  of  the  Feudal 
System,  so  often  described  as  anarchic,  though  in  reality  it 
presented  firequently  a  most  admirable  and  complete  type  of 
Sociocracy. 
g[*||«*Joj|j^         Naturally  the  defensive  period  exhibited  less  coherence  and 
^^^^[^^l^    durability  than  the  period  of  Boman  incorporation.    After  the 
bomaUni      sccond  phasc  of  mediaeval  history  polytheist  inroads  had  ceased 
J^^^^  to  be  formidable  ;  and  all  anxiety  as  to  Mahometan  invasion^ 
whether  from  within  or  without,  was  dispelled  in  the  third 
phase.     Most  of  the  popes  in  the  thirteenth  century  were 
exposed  to  the  «hallow  and  at  last  hackneyed  reproach,  that 
they  were  abandoning  the  holy  places  to  unbelievers,  the  fiust 
being  that  practical  statesmen  felt  at  that  time  perfectly  secure. 
Thenceforward  Feudalism  ceased  to  have  any  defensive  purpose, 
and  being  happily  unadapted  for  wars  of  conquest,  its  action 
became  desultory  and  objectless,  losing  all  collective  character, 
and  very  soon  showing  subversive  tendencies.    Still  Western 
aristocracy  preserved  its  superiority  in  manners.    In  personal 
dignity  and  social  devotion  it  remained  for  a  long  time  the 
pattern  for  the  newer  elements  of  society. 
Feudal  loidfl         Theso  qualities  however  were  not  enough  to  enable  it  to  re- 
taking iMd    tain  political  ascendency,  for  which  the  principal  condition  is 
ofMstiTitTr  capacity  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  time.     And  the  feudal 
chiefs,  as  I  have  already  shown,  could  not  even  make  them- 
selves agricultural  employers,  much  less  bankers,  wha  are  the 
only  competent  superintendents  of.  industry.    It  was  not  merely 
that  for  a  long  time  Western  manners  encouraged  tendencies  of 
an  opposite  kind,  too  plainly  perceptible  in  the  present  day,  but^ 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  war  was  kept  up  by  kings, 
especially  in  England,  with  the  view  of  prolonging  their  dicta- 
torship.   Thus  the  transformation  of  Feudalism  into  Industri- 
alism became  impossible  :  and  the  West  was  left  as  destitute 
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of  practical  as  it  was  of  spiritual  leaders,  until  the  new  growth 
of  thought  and  activity  attained  suflSciently  large  dimensions. 
Here  then  began  the  extraordinary  revolutionary  movement  to 
be  described  in  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  the  new 
elements  of  society  worked  themselves  out  empirically,  while 
the  old  authorities  were  undergoing  spontaneous  decay. 

And  not  merely  were  Catholicism  and    Feudalism  each  Tbeow^ 
separately  weakened.    We  find  further  illustration  of  the  in-  ofcmgy, 
«tability  of  the  system  in  the  discord  which  now  broke  out  bykingi. 
between  its  two  elements.    For  this  the  reader  will  be  prepared  ia»orb 
by  what  I  have  said  before  as  to  the  incompatibility  of  the  p(m«r. 
division  of  the  two  powers  with  the  absolute  tendencies  of  theo- 
logy and  warfietre  (p.  53).    The  systematic  presidency  which  it 
was  necessary  that  the  medisBval  priesthood  should  obtain,  caused 
it  to  d^enerate  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  theocracy  : 
juid  nothing  could  repress  this  tendency  but  the  overpowering 
flense  of  its  social  mission,  which  proved  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  specially  corrupting  influences  resulting  from  its 
wealth.    That  mission  sufficiently  fulfilled,  the  papacy  of  the 
thirteenth  century  began  at  once  to  claim  absolute  rule,  and 
backed  its  usurpations  by  a  series  of  internal  crusades.    By 
common  assent  the  temporal  chiefs  repressed  these  extrava- 
gances: but  they  in  turn  were  led  to  excesses  in  the  other 
direction,  which,  though  less  dangerous,  lasted  longer.      A  Tte< 
singular  combination  of  both  errors  is  seen  in  the  fiEtmous  order 
of  the  Templars,  which  had  been  instituted  during  the  special 
pressure  of  the  crusades  with  the  view  of  allying,  under  the  wise 
discipline  of  St.  Bernard,  military  energy  with  the  sacerdotal 
character.    Their  contact  with  Mahometanism  had  rendered 
them  the  earliest  organs  of  theological  scepticism  ;  and,  exposed 
as  they  were  to  moral  corruption  on  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
sides,  they  speedily  developed  in  either  direction  a   most 
lawless  ambition,  more  subversive  though  less  uncontrollable 
than  that  of  the  popes. 

Thus  the  result  of  the  Affective  Transition  was  to  place 
Western  Europe  in  this  unprecedented  position,  that  while  MMvohy. 
the  old  order  of  man's  life  was  irrevocably  destroyed,  the  Final 
State  which  could  alone  replace  it  still  remained  invisible.  It 
followed  that  the  spirit  of  generality  and  the  sense  of  duty  were 
inevitably  overwhelmed  for  a  long  time  by  increasing  anarchy  ; 

■  ■a 
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but  for  which  the  new  elements,  incompatible  as  they  were 
with  the  official  standard  of  life,  could  never  have  arisen.  I 
close  this  volume  with  an  account  of  this  singular  revolution, 
which  in  essential  featives  was  common  to  the  whole  West,  and 
in  which  the  theological  and  military  system  was  necessarily 
maintained  in  appearance  until  sufficient  preparation  had 
been  made  for  the  Positive  state. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

FOSITITB  THEORY   OF  THB  WESTERN   RETOLTITIOM  ;  OR  GENERAL 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TWOFOLD  MODERN  MOVEMENT. 

Under  Fetichism,  as  we  bave  seen,  the  institution  of  the  rstuoipic- 
Family  was  established.  Theocracy,  which  followed,  organised  mabt, 
Society  upon  the  double  foundation  received  from  Fetichism,  ^^' 
confirming  the  habit  of  sedentary  life,  and  creating  a  dominant 
priestly  class.  Being  however  the  earliest  systematic  form  of 
the  social  community,  Theocracy,  after  having  presided  over 
the  initial  developement  of  the  various  human  energies, 
eventually  became  obstructive  to  their  further  decisive  advance. 
The  Speculative  and  Active  faculties  were  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  scope  except  in  populations  where  an  ardoiir  for 
conquest  had  at  an  early  stage  transformed  Conservative 
into  Progressive  Polytheism.  This  indispensable  evolution 
was  accomplished  in  Antiquity  by  two  successive  Transitions, 
both  mainly  confined  to  the  Western  world  :  the  intellectual 
career  of  Greece,  and  the  practical  career  of  Boman  civili- 
sation. By  the  first  of  these  Transitions  the  West  became 
disengaged  from  Theocracy,  and  by  the  second  it  received 
a  powerful  impulse  towards  Sociocracy.  Eventually  the  two 
Transitions  coalesced  ;  and  then  in  the  Middle  Age  came 
Defensive  Monotheism,  to  direct  a  concluding  Transition, 
the  special  office  of  which  was  to  institute  the  due  supremacy 
of  the  Affections,  and  thereby  to  discipline  both  the  prac- 
tical and  speculative  energies,  whose  spontaneous  growth  had 
shown  the  need  of  control.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
gressive changes  the  Absolute  Synthesis  came  to  the  end  of 
its  resources  both  for  intellectual  and  social  guidance  ;  for,  its 
proper  function  having  been  to  found  Order,  it  proved  unable 
to  promote  Progress  except  by  suffering  it  to  take  a  character 
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more  and  more  revolutionary.  A  subversive  tendency  was  in 
fact  developed  in  all  the  three  Transitions,  as  each  in  tum^ 
pursuing  its  own  exclusive  object,  helped  to  ruin  Theocracy 
without  being  able  to  establish  Sociocracy  in  its  place.  But 
most  conspicuously  was  this  apparent  in  the  concluding  Me- 
diaeval Transition.  There  a  direct  rupture  of  social  continuity 
stood  forth  in  profound  contrast  with  a  systematising  aim. 
nia  three  Nevertheless  by  such  partial  instalments  the  human  Initia- 

tiMirxeeaite.  tion  was  Completed,  upon  the  general  foimdations  which  had 
been  laid  by  Fetichism  and  Theocracy.  Looking  at  this  prepa- 
ration as  a  whole,  we  see  Fetichism,  Polytheism,  and  Monotheismi^ 
presiding  respectively  over  the  universal  culture  of  Feeling» 
Activity,  and  Intellect  (p.  356).  Looking  at  our  moral  educa- 
tion during  the  same  periods  we  find  that  these  three  systems 
specially  developed,  the  first  Attachment,  the  second  Veneration^ 
and  the  third  Benevolence. 
The  Thx«e  Of  the  three  Transitions  the  first  having  been  exclusively 

ftodtheir"'    devoted  to    mental    progress,  had  naturally  tended  to  give 
entire  preeminence  to  the  Intellect.     The  second  rectified 
this  error  by  definitively  subordinating  Speculation  to  Action; 
the  third   completed  the  correction  by  assigning   supreme 
importance  to  the  culture  of  the^ffections. 
ThtBAiatitt        It  might  have  seemed  that  the  West  having  passed  through 
AdfloAo-    this  threefold  education,  was  competent  to  directly  institute 
niBAiMd  to   the  Final  Order,  the  general  principle  of  which  was  to  oonaift 
in  developing  a  combination  of  the  two  later  Transitions  by 
carrying  forward  the  intellectual  methods  which  had  originated 
in  the  first.    But  the  third  Transition  having  rejected  con- 
tinuity   with  the   past,  such  a  fusion  remained  necessarily 
impossible  imtil  the  two  elements  of  the  Normal  State— the 
relative  spirit  and  pacific  activity, — had  each  received  a  special 
culture  and  thereby  attained  a  suflScient  growth.    For  they 
alone  could  avail  to  combine  the  just  ascendency  of  Feelings 
over  Actions  (p.  379),  with  the  due  subordination  of  private  to 
pubUc  life  (p.  382). 
^Mdeyn.         At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age  military  activity  and  the 
Bpidinot     absolute  spirit  were  spontaneously  exhausted.    Then  pacific 
activity,  and  the  relative  spirit  decisively  arose,  and  the  true 


theflml  ■yn* 

^dewu     nature  of  the  human  problem  came  fully  into  view.    The  old 

toBMcL        forces,  which  alone  it  had  been  possible  hitherto  to  regulate 

were  in  truth  purely  provisional,  and  their  office,  necessary  but 
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temporary,  was  now  essentially  fulfilled.  The  forces  which 
henceforward  were  to  prevail — ^the  Relative  Spirit  and  In- 
dustry— ^were  eminently  capable  of  discipline,  their  natural 
tendency  being  to  recognise  the  controlling  influence  of  affection 
over  action,  and  the  subordination  of  theory  to  practice.  This 
twofold  tendency,  however,  could  not  take  shape  until  the  new 
forces  themselves  were  decisively  developed  ;  a  condition  equally 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  rules  suitable  to  their 
normal  exercise.  The  preparatory  course  thus  requisite  had 
therefore  to  be  in  the  main  empirical,  since  the  old  regime, 
besides  being  worn  out,  was  quite  unfitted  to  conduct  it,  and 
yet  from  the  speciality  of  the  Belative  Spirit  (p.  244)  and 
the  i/ndividucUity  of  Pacific  Activity  (p.  48)  there  was  the 
greater  need  that  their  characteristic  developement  should  take 
place  under  some  stimulus  of  a  general  character.  But  such 
a  stimulus  could  not  at  that  time  exist.  The  Final  Synthesis 
therefore  had  to  be  founded  upon  a  dispersive  Analysis,  and 
Industry,  before  it  could  become  collective,  had  to  be  cultivated 
individually. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  series  of  the  three  Transitions,  which  H«nootho 
lad  led  the  West  from  Theocracy  step  by  step  on  the  way  to  char*ctcr  of 
3ociocracy,  was  destined  to  be  followed  by  an  unexampled  uonarv 
Bevolution  ;  a  Bevolution  in  which  the  decomposing  process  dnringwhich 
seems  to  be  unaccompanied  by  any  recomposition.    Nevertheless  dementt  ot 

now  order 

both  movements  did  go  on  together,  and  the  only  difference  were  form. 
in  this  respect  that  distinguished  the  Bevolutionary  period 
from  the  preceding  Transitions  was  that  its  destructive  work, 
which  is  alone  appreciated,  concerned  the  entire  system  of  the 
ancient  order;  while  its  constructive  task,  which  is  in  the 
main  ignored,  was  by  the  conditions  of  the  case  directed  ex- 
clusively upon  the  special  elements  of  the  Final  State.  This 
difference  necessarily  resulted  from  the  more  profound  nature 
of  the  renovation  which  was  now  to  be  accomplished  :  the 
regime  of  humanity  was  not  to  be  merely  modified,  it  was  to  be 
radically  changed.  When  the  West  passed  from  Polytheism  to 
Monotheism,  the  rise  of  the  one  had  always  accompanied  the 
decline  of  the  other,  thereby  preventing  all  anarchy,  because 
the  later  synthesis  emanated  from  the  earlier  one,  which  had 
long  indicated  the  approach  of  its  successor.  Very  different 
was  the  issue  from  Theologism  towards  Positivism.  Society 
felt  itself  in  a  profoundly  anarchical  situation.    The  dissolution 
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of  the  ancient  regime  was  palpable,  but  no  sign  of  the  new  oider 
could  be  descried.  In  ÙLCt  the  conception  of  the  latter  required 
the  destruction  of  the  formeri  as  well  as  the  direct  and  labo- 
rious construction  of  its  own  proper  elements,  the  general  con- 
vergence of  which  could  not  be  observed  so  long  as  the 
opposing  system  seemed  still  to  subsist.  It  was  not  therefore 
until  the  Western  Bevolution  was  approaching  its  dose,  that 
general  conceptions  and  social  aspirations  could  receive  any 
really  decisive  impulse;  the  old  organisation  having  become 
impotent,  and  the  scattered  rudiments  of  the  new  order  being 
insufficient. 
Thçmriooi  The  three  Transitions,  each  with  its  exclusive  aim,  had 
ttumfbnto.  morc  and  more  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental 

IQtlOOAIT 

bM  wiiiïmt  ^'^®'  ^^  society  ;  but  their  organic  character  had  always  saved 

*p;gtoi       them  from  such  a  catastrophe.    Each,  in  developing  one  of  the 

three  general  divisions  of  human  nature,  had  unduly  neglected 

the  other  two.    Nevertheless,  however  excessive  or  even  vicious 

might  be    the  disproportion  in  each  of   these  systems,    it 

never  went  so  far  as  to  leave  Western  life  deprived  of  all  unity* 

The  synthesis,  inasmuch    as  it  was  partial,  was  necessarily 

always  insufficient  and  precarious  ;  still  life,  both  private  and 

public,  at  no  time  ceased  to  be  concentrated  more  or  less  upon 

some  definite  aim.    It  was  only  at  the  close  of  the  Mediœval 

period,  when  Theologism  was  worn  out,  that  the  West  began  to 

lose  all  general  direction  ;  which  from  that  date  failed  more 

and  more  during  the  five  centuries  that  were  to  elapse  before 

the  advent  of  Positivism. 

AB9TIUCT  To  appreciate  correctly  such  a  Revolution,  we  must  always 

noK.  conceive  it.  as  an  intellectual  more  than  a  social  one,  although 

^'         *    both  these  characteristics  are  necessarily  to  be  found  in  a 

andpSr^    movement  which   was  to  issue  in  the  total  regeneration  of 

Transition,     Humanity.     The  Boman  and  Mediaeval  Transitions  had  suffi- 

^^'         '    ciently  trained  Sociability,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  Intel- 

17  Tnteiiec"'  lect  had  remained  virtually  suspended  since  its  signal  advance 

iu^iitiinate    amoug   the  Greeks.     And  now,  under  the  impulse  of  the 

§S32r'^*'    Catholic-Feudal   system,   the    West    had  just    accompb'shed 

peacefully  the  most   difficult   of   temporal    revolutions,    the 

irrevocable  abolition  of  Slavery,  which  taken  in  conjunction 

with  the  emancipation  of  Women  formed  the  general  basis- of 

the  final  civilisation.     It  remained  only  to  solve  the  grand 

problem  which  these  new  conditions  presented,  namely,  how  to 
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organise  rightly  the  life  of  the  people.  This  was  now  letC  to 
individual  efforts,  neither  the  Family  nor  ihe  State  any  longer 
caring  for  it  after  the  cessation  of  serfdom.  Such  scattered 
attempts  did  indeed  contribute  to  prepare  the  new  social 
life.  But  the  solution  of  the  general  problem  depended  prin- 
cipally upon  the  Intellect,  as  it  consisted  above  all  else  in 
systematising  universal  morality  upon  a  real,  instead  of  upon  a 
fictitious  basis. 

The  passage  from  Polytheism  to  Monotheism  is  the  only 
movement  that  admits  of  any  points  of  comparison  with  the 
Modem  Bevolution  ;  and  there  the  difficulties  on  the  contrary 
bad  been  social  rather  than  intellectual.  For  the  principal 
requisite  in  that  case  was  to  prepare  the  two  grand  social 
changes — the  emancipation  of  women  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
— which  were  destined  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Affective 
Transition.  On  the  mental  side  the  task  was  in  the  main 
confined  to  effecting  the  concentration  of  the  previous  poly- 
theistic synthesis  into  a  monotheistic  one,  with  a  view  to  the 
separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  (p.  342).  With 
this  modification  Theologism  was  adequate  to  frame  the  purely 
provisional  coordination,  which  was  all  that  general  morality 
then  required.  But  the  final  systématisation  of  morality  was 
to  depend  upon  a  synthetic  study  of  the  Inorganic  World,  Life, 
and  Society  ;  and  this  could  be  attained  only  after  long  and 
severe  labours.  We  must  then  regard  the  Revolution  which 
commenced  in  the  fourteenth  century  throughout  the  West  as 
consisting  principally  in  the  renovation  of  the  human  imder- 
Btanding  by  the  complete  and  final  substitution  of  relative  for 
absolute  conceptions.  It  was  thus,  both  in  point  of  difficulty 
and  importance,  a  movement  incomparable  with  any  other. 
The  reconstitution  of  society,  which  will  terminate  it,  will 
in  truth  consist  only  in  a  decisive  application  of  the  new 
religion. 

These  considerations  may  help  us  to  a  clearer  idea  of  the  oritioAi  or 
essentially  anarchical  character  of  the  Revolution.  The  in-  doSriM  in. 
tellectual  regime,  notwithstanding  increasing  modifications, 
had  hitherto  escaped  radical  changes  :  now  it  was  to  be  recast. 
Such  a  transforming  process  necessarily  continued  to  be  for  a 
long  time  critical  before  it  could  become  organic^  because  the 
subjective  synthesis  could  not  be  formed  without  the  previous 
elaboration  of  its  objective  materials    (p.   S3).    Losing  its 
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andent  principles^  withoi^  finding  new  ones,  human  reason 
was  compelled  to  construct  provisionally  a  negative  doctrine  of 
unexampled  nature,  which  endeavoured  to  erect  into  a  system 
the  absence  of  all  rule. 
225?  From  its  commencement    the  Bevolution  of   the  West 

OJJÇJJJ^  displayed  this  exceptional  character  both  in  its  intellectual 
S?nrro!tt-^  and  in  its  social  efforts.  Thus  already  in  the  popular  insur- 
^^  rections  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  see  the  revolutionary 
instinct  everywhei*e  working  in  two  principal  forms  antago- 
nistic to  one  another:  where  its  aim  was  reconstruction,  the 
demand  was  for  Liberiy  ;  and  when  its  bent  was  destruction, 
then  the  appeal  was  to  Equality.  A  corresponding  contrast  is 
from  that  time  observable  in  intellectual  criticism  :  now  it 
was  the  Metaphysical  tendency  which  predominated,  now  the 
Positive  principle; — the  one  leading  to  universal  scepticism, 
thé  other  preparing  an  unalterable  synthesis.  As  the  Revolu- 
tion was  more  mental  than  social,  the  anarchy  in  theory  neces- 
sarily even  surpassed  the  disorder  in  practice.  The  former  was 
carried  to  the  point  of  directly  denying  all  spiritual  authority, 
and  attempting  to  set  up  in  its  stead  absolute  individualism, 
just  as  in  science  the  doctrine  of  specialism  was  proclaimed, 
and  all  encyclopedic  subordination  renounced. 
SîmîSt^  Nevertheless,  however  extraordinary  the  license  actually 
^JJU^I^^  reached  in  this  situation,  where  no  complete  discipline  was 
Ij^^o^^  possible,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  a  condition  of  Negativism 
t^Thâo-  ^^^  become  not  merely  inevitable,  but  also  indispensable, 
bSISw*^*  especially  with  relation  to  the  intellectual  problem.  We  may 
respect  the  design  of  those  who  in  the  hope  of  averting  anarchy 
would  have  prolonged  the  ascendency  of  Theologism  till  the 
advent  of  Positivism,  but  we  must  see  that  at  bottom  this  was 
a  Utopia,  as  little  desirable  as  it  was  practicable.  For  as 
Diderot  has  wisely  remarked,  incredulity  is  necessarily  the 
first  step  towards  a  sound  philosophy,  though  that  philosophy 
itself  in  no  wise  consists  in  doubt.  But  further,  a  preliminary 
stage  of  Negativism  was  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age  the 
more  lurgent,  because  the  Intellect  could  then  only  escape 
total  retrogression  by  coviplete  emancipation.  In  truth,  what- 
ever sophisms  metaphysicians  might  urge  to  the  contrary, 
Catholicism  had  reduced  the  theological  principle  to  the 
simplest  creed  that  the  situation  of  the  West  admitted.  In 
the  East  alone  the  Monotheistic  faith  had  succeeded  without 
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incoherence  in  adc^ting  a  yet  simpler  form,  but  that  was  pock 
sible  only  by  reason  of  the  social  policy  of  Islamism,  in  which 
the  spiritual  power  had  remained  combined  with  the  temporal 
(p.  397  )•  The  mind  of  the  West  had,  then, to  choose  between  the 
entire  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  system,  and  the  irrevocable 
elimination  of  all  Theologism,  putting  aside  the  vain  compro- 
mises dreamed  of  by  metaphysicians  in  their  impotent  ambition. 

Now  between  these  alternatives  there  could  be  no  hesitation,  Mon  the 
80  lomr  as  the  anarchical  character  of  the  modem  movement  ThMiogim 

^  WM  felt  to 

remained  latent  ;  that  is,  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  >« jofna- 
Bevolution;  in  a  word,  until  the  outbreak  of  Protestantism.  JnteDaotuAi 
For  it  was  impossible  that  those  who  allowed  their  intellectual 
inquiries  free  scope  should  avoid  feeling  that  Catholicism  had 
become  finally  incompatible  with  speculative  progress  ;  for  the 
extension  of  that  progress,  upon  the  scientific  basis  transmitted 
from  the  Greeks,  was  to  be  henceforth  the  principal  task  of 
the  human  mind.  Science  alone  was  competent  to  dissipate 
the  indefinite  doubts  which  Theologism  was  already  exciting 
on  every  side,  and  so  to  institute  a  true  discipline,  first  of  the 
intellect  and  then  of  society.  The  exploration  of  the  cosmic 
order  was  obviously  important  for  the  developement  of  industry  ; 
but  what  was  more,  all  superior  minds  began  to  recognise  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  founding  on  a  demonstrable  faith  the 
direct  reign  of  Humanity,  which  was  now  becoming  not  merely 
a  powerful  sentiment  but  a  distinct  conception  (p.  438).  This 
tendency  was  the  general  result  of  the  aspirations  of  Catholicism 
combined  with  the  reaction  of  Islamism.  It  required,  however, 
of  human  reason  to  disengage  itself  equally  from  both  mono- 
theisms, in  order  to  construct  apart  from  all  Theologism  a 
complete  and  permanent  synthesis,  such  as  alone  could  obtain 
the  imiversality  always  sought  for,  but  never  reached.  Ac- 
cordiiigly  in  the  concluding  century  of  the  Middle  Age  we  find 
that  a  disposition  to  dispense  with  Theologism  had  become 
oommon  among  the  true  thinkers  of  both  the  East  and  West. 

Complete  emancipation  from  Theologism,  though  in  the  first  ^^^^ 
instance  inspired  by  the  demands  of  the  intellect,  was  presently 
needed  on  social  grounds.  For  Catholicism,  in  becoming  re- 
trograde, had  lost  its  moral  worth  because  it  was  unable  to 
maintain  its  spiritual  independence.  It  soon  bartered  that 
independence  for  material  security,  when  the  usurpations  of  the 
temporal  power  could  no  longer  be  resisted.     Thenceforth 
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instead  of  controlling  the  strong,  Catholic  discipline  tended 
only  to  keep  the  weak  in  blind  subjection  to  their  yoke,  turning 
its  vague  doctrines  to  the  support  of  a  general  policy,  the 
reverse  of  that  which  had  so  long  been  its  special  honour. 
Such  servility  was  at  first  exhibited  only  towards  the  greater 
powers  of  society,  but  in  the  end  it  extended  to  the  least  con- 
siderable, so  as  to  revolt  generous  hearts  no  less  than  superior 
intellects.  Catholicism  was  in  itself  so  repulsive  to  both 
Intellect  and  Feeling  (p.  348)  that  its  proved  value  for 
social  purposes  had  alone  made  men  endure  its  dominion; 
otherwise  our  pious  and  chivalrous  ancestors  would,  like  our- 
selves, have  felt  its  intrinsic  faults.  When,  therefore,  its  true 
mission  was  exhausted,  and  it  only  prolonged  an  official  ex- 
istence by  obstructing  not  merely  the  intellectual  movement 
but  social  progress  also,  these  latent  antipathies  followed  freely 
their  normal  course.  In  all  minds  of  any  vigour  the  émancipa^ 
tion  reached  the  point  of  discarding  belief  in  God.  For  thatj 
they  felt,  was  the  source  from  whence  the  irrationalities  that 
were  beginning  to  shock  even  average  intelligences  drew 
their  sanction  :  nothing,  it  seemed  to  them,  could  appear 
strange  to  the  mind  that  admitted  the  idea  of  Omnipotence. 

Western  Monotheism,  having  finally  lost  its  moral  and 
social  efficacy,  thenceforth  deserved  no  respectful  treatment 
beyond  the  gratitude  due  to  its  ancient  services.  Its  hollow 
domination  had  now  become  as  hostile  to  Order  as  to  Progress, 
for  it  put  under  a  ban  every  attempt  directly  aiming  at  the 
formation  of  the  fielative  Synthesis,  which  alone  could  institute 
a  real  general  discipline.  I  have  already  shown  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  this  volume  how  the  progress  of  Crreek  science  was 
arrested  by  Theologism,  but  for  which  Astronomy  would  have 
then  achieved  those  decisive  steps  which  were  in  consequence 
postponed  to  modem  times  (p.  275).  The  spirit  of  opposition 
in  that  case  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  near  advent  of 
Monotheism,  which,  having  a  more  absolute  doctrine  than 
Polytheism,  repelled  more  energetically  theories  of  a  positive 
character.  If  then  the  Monotheistic  belief  had  not  suffered 
even  the  developement  of  physical  laws,  it  would  now  interdict 
with  special  animosity  the  discovery  of  intellectual  laws  and 
the  conception  of  moral  laws. 

For  want  of  power  to  embrace  any  past  but  its  own, 
Catholicism  always  hindered  its  believers  from  rising  to  the 
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true  historic  point  of  view,  honourable  as  were  the  efforts  in  this  soiniot,  ana 
direction  of  the  priesthood  during  the  Middle  Age  (p.  401). 
Now  it  is  only  by  contemplating  the  entire  course  of  the  human 
Initiation,  especially  the  fetichistic  and  polytheistic  stages, 
that  the  real  laws  of  our  intellectual  evolution  can  be  per- 
ceived (pp.  38-40).  As  to  moral  laws,  CSatbolicism  forbade 
the  very  idea  that  a  domain  which  the  Deity  had  specially 
reserved  to  himself  (p.  370)  could  be  accessible  to  rational  pre- 
vision. Besides,  it  denied  the  existence  of  the  benevolent 
instincts,  the  primary  basis  of  moral  science.  Yet  it  was  on 
moral  science  that  the  direct  construction  of  the  Final  Synthesis 
was  to  depend  (p.  41).  Thus  the  Catholic  system  stood  in  the 
way  of  each  of  the  three  essential  divisions  (p.  42)  of  that 
synthesis,  obstructing  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  laws 
alike.  Its  opposition,  resting  on  inertia,  and  fortified  by  self- 
interest,  became  as  repugnant  to  Feeling  as  it  was  to  Intellect^ 
and  thus  justified  destructive  tiendencies. 

Had  the  Critical  movement  confined  itself,  in  accordance  P*^^ 
with  the  metaphysical  spirit,  to  mere  modifications  of  Catholic-  ^«'■«gy- 
ism,  it  would  never  have  sufficed  ;  or  rather  it  would  have  raised  ^^  «»- 
new  obstacles  to  the  Western  Bevolution  by  turning  it  aside 
from  the  task  of  complete  regeneration.  As  the  foregoiug 
explanation  shows,  the  destruction  of  theological  beliefs  needed 
to  be  radical  if  it  was  to  exercise  a  decisive  inâuenoe,  by  per* 
mitting  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  the  new  Syn- 
thesis to  be  elaborated.  Without  such  complete  emancipatiou^ 
which  might  be  summed  up  in  dropping  the  fundamental  dogma 
of  Theism,  the  West  would  have  kept  floating  intermin- 
ably between  anarchy  and  retrogression,  in  a  scries  of  vain 
compromises  as  injurious  to  order  as  to  progress.  This  was  in 
effect  felt  by  many  energetic  thinkers  from  the  thirteenth 
century  downwards,  a  century  which  was  in  all  respects  the 
direct  precursor  of  the  Western  Bevolution.  Theological  un* 
belief  then  developed  itself  :  above  all  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
clergy  who  were  most  disposed  to  speculation  of  a  decisive 
character,  and  among  the  higher  chiefs  of  the  secular  dergyi 
who  were  in  the  best  position  for  appreciating  the  general 
direction  of  modem  tendencies. 

If  the  course  of  this  revolution  could  have  been  systematic,  imagiiuuj 

*  plotiire  01  AH 

these  two  centres  of  emancipation  would  have  enabled  it  to  Bmanoii»- 

tion  oâRtod 

escape  its  principal  conflicts,  and  so  to  be  more  peaceful  and  oat  by  tu* 
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rqncL    Animated  bjr  a  worthy  spirit  and  guided  bj  a  ioiiiid 
education,  tlie  Monaatie  orden  might  hare  become  the  mneiy 
of  a  philocophic  prietthood,  disKminating  intellectaal  enfiran» 
chiiement  with  a  wise  circonupection  which  need  never  have 
been  soiled  by  hypocrisy.    The  Franciscans  were  especially 
suited  for  a  transformation  of  this  kind.     Under  the  oonditkns 
upon  which  their  order  had  been  instituted,  they  might  easQy 
have  rendered  themselves  independent  of  the  now  degraded 
Papacy  ;  and  they  had  been  always  disposed,  alike  in  heart  and 
mind,  to  undertake  a  religious  reformation*    Acting  in  this 
manner,  they  might  have  guided  the  spontaneous  tendency, 
already  active  in  Women,  to  convert  the  prevailing  adoration 
of  the  Virgin  into  a  direct  preparation  for  the  Worship  of 
Humanity  (p.  409).    Thus  systematised,  the  spiritual  move- 
ment might  have  worthily  assisted  in  the  concentration  of  the 
temporal  power  then  destined  to  take  place,  and  have  saved  it, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  serious  abuses  which  impaired  its 
social  efficacy* 
wjgm^  aa        This  is  of  course  a  mere  Utopia.    I  offer  it  for  consideratioD 
impoiiibit.     only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  more  clearly  the  principal 
source  of  the  Vitalities  which  determined  the  actual  course  of 
events.    That  such  a  policy  was  impossible  was  not  chiefly 
due  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  clergy,  whether  regular  or 
secular,  degraded  as  both  were — even  among  the  Mendicant 
orders — ^by  riches  and  idleness.    The  main  reason  lay  in  the 
mental  contradiction  involved  in  the  institution  of  such  a 
systematic  course,  since  it  supposes  as  accomplished  the  very 
revolution  which  it  is  intended  to  carry  out.     For  the  idea 
could    only  arise  out    of   the  true    theory  of   history,  the 
construction  of  which,  on  the  contjrary,  was  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate product  of  the  Western  movement.     If  that  theory 
could  have  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  soon 
have  overcome  the  moral  obstacles  of  the  situation.    For  we 
see  that  these  became  aggravated  principally  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  general  dogmatic  belief  qualified  to  reanimate 
the  higher  instincts  of  man,  which  had  been  dulled  by  the 
exhaustion  of  theology.     The  noble  aspirations  both  of  priest- 
hood and  people,  which  had  just  called  forth  so  many  efforts 
to  establish  an  effective  spiritual  government,  would  have 
eagerly  welcomed  the  doctrine  which  alone  was  destined  to 
solve  the  inevitable  problem  raised  by  the  Mediœval  civilisa» 
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tion.  In  efforts  renewed  on  such  a  basis,  and  certain  not  again 
to^  fail,  the  clergy  would  have  found  their  safeguard  against  a 
corruption  which  was  more  the  result  of  their  impotence  than 
the  source  of  their  degradation. 

The  modem  Bevolution  being  principally  an  intellectual  complete 
one,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  chief  perturbations  which  otebeaden. 
marked  its  career  should  at  first  have  arisen  out  of  the  specu-  tiuntei, 
lative  interregnum  which  grew  up  after  the  failure  of  Theologism 
and  lasted  up  to  the  advent  of  Positivism.    According  to  the 
hypothesis  just    offered,  this  lumvoidable  lack  of   spiritual 
direction  sufiBces  to  explain  the  increasing  anarchy    which 
characterised  the  movement  of  the  West.    We  thus  recognise 
how  well  suited  to  the  time  was  the  doctrine  of  Complete 
Negativism,  which  was  inspired  by  the  positive  spirit,  and  was 
always  ready  to  adopt  whatever  compromises  were  required  by 
the  social  and  political  situation. 

But  though  Complete  Negativism  was  the  main  agent  in  inoomniefee 
the  revolution  it  was  not  the  most  apparent  one.  The  same  of  the  Meta- 
fatality — ^the  absence  of  the  true  theory  of  history — ^gave  rise 
to  the  noisy  career  of  Incomplete  Negativism  which  was  in- 
spired by  the  metaphysical  spirit  and  became  the  main  spring  of 
Western  disorders.  Its  appearance  was  inevitable  ;  for  Onto- 
logy, having  conducted  the  concentration  of  Polytheism  into 
Monotheism,  could  remain  subordinate  to  Theology  so  long 
only  as  the  latter  was  able  to  maintain  its  ascendency  by 
satisfying  moral  and  political  requirements.  As  soon  as  that 
social  office  of  Theology  was  radically  worn  out,  the  natural 
consequence  was  that  the  Metaphysical  spirit  resumed  system- 
atically the  pretensions  which  it  had  always  kept  alive 
spontaneously  by  originating  various  heresies.  From  the 
thirteenth  century  Metaphysic  had  held  predominance  in  the 
educational  course  instituted  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
Priesthood  (p.  412):  it  now  aspired  directly  to  the  absolute 
government  of  Humanity,  combining  quite  naturally  Greek 
pedantocracy  with  papal  usurpation.  Such  a  vain  scheme  of 
domination  required  then,  as  now,  that  emancipation  should 
always  continue  incomplete,  in  order  to  allow  Ontology  to  set 
aside  Positivism  and  Theologism  alike.  Thus  the  political 
ambition  and  the  mental  impotence  of  the  Metaphysicians 
developed  throughout  the  West  a  disastrous  hesitation  between 
the  faith  that  was  discredited,  and  the  only  faith  that  could 
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take  itf  plaee*     Such  an  ambignous  tendencj,  thougli  fall  of 
daogers,  Derertbelets  became  the  direct  oomplement  of  the 
tine  emaDcipation,  and  even  senred  to  asist  its  indirect  prto» 
pagation  bj  giving  timid  minds  a  bias  in  its  fitvoar. 
J2«^^  Complete  Negativism,  being  confined  to  the  higher  minds, 

m^JS*  might  have  soon  degenerated  into  a  system  of  hypocrisy,  in 
|J22J^  which  the  general  aim  of  the  Western  Be\'olation  would  have 
uémn,  boi  been  neglected  for  the  intellectual  satisfiurtion  of  the  few.  It 
•ÊnmtQtm,  was  necesi^ary  that  the  people  should  intervene  in  the  struggle  ; 
not  merely  to  overcome  the  political  resistance  which  the 
efforts  for  intellectual  emancipation  were  sure  to  provoke; 
but  above  all  to  continually  reimpress  upon  the  mental 
movement  its  proper  social  destination,  which  was  the  more 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked  because  merely  speculative  dif- 
ficulties were  increasingly  absorbing  the  attention  of  modem 
thinkers.  For  the  Middle  Age  had  bequeathed  to  the  West 
two  grand  problems,  both  equally  inevitable:  the  due  in- 
corporation of  the  proletariat  into  industrial  civilisation,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  demonstrable  synthesis  for  the  mono- 
theistic faith.  These  two  questions  were  profoundly  connected  ; 
since  the  true  theory  of  universal  morality,  which  alone  was 
capable  of  ordering  practical  life,  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
positive  systématisation.  The  people  were  incompetent  to 
solve  the  united  problems  ;  but  they  looked  with  an  increasing 
interest  to  scientific  inquiries,  instinctively  feeling,  though  in 
a  confused  manner,  that  there  must  lie  the  germ  of  social 
regeneration.  On  the  other  hand  the  thinkers,  being  engaged 
iu  objective  researclies,  which  of  necessity  could  never  attain 
a  unifying  generalisation,  would  out  of  weakness  and  also  in- 
difference have  allowed  these  researches  to  degenerate  into 
rambling  abstract  speculations  of  no  real  use,  had  they  not  been 
recalled  to  their  proper  social  aim  by  the  influence  of  the 
proletariat  which  urged  them  to  concentrate  their  scientific 
labours  upon  the  subjective  synthesis,  the  only  unity  henceforth 
possible. 
Which  how.  For  such  a  cooperation  it  was  necessary  that  the  mass  of 

•TOT,  at  tint,  *  ,        1  ,  .    .  iv    •        1      • 

for  want  of    tho  poople  in  the  West  should  participate  sufficiently  in  the 
m«nti(«nt     modem  emancipation.     But  Complete  Negativism  presupposed 
toteu»  N«tf».     a  range  of  mental  culture  beyond  that  which  had  been  univer- 
sally diffused  by  media3vnl  civilisation.    Hence  this  consequence: 
the  peoples  of  the  West  during  several  centuries  welcomed  the 
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incoherent  schemes  of  metaphysicians,  who  while  pretending  to 
consolidate  the  principles  of  îlonotheism  stripped  it,  piece  by 
piece,  of  all  the  institutions  relating  to  life,  worship  and  even 
doctrine  whicli  had  enabled  it  for  the  time  to  hold  together.  As 
long  as  this  equivocal  kind  of  emancipation  remained  purely 
apontaneous,  it  promoted  the  true  enfranchisement.  But  a 
time  came  when  metaphysicians,  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
ambitious  schemes,  converted  the  resentments  aroused  by  the 
resistance  of  the  retrograde  party  into  a  rallying  point,  and  so 
strove  to  syatematiae  the  Incomplete  emancipation.  Thence- 
forward it  became  directly  hostile  to  Complete  Enfranchise- 
ment. 

Serious  as  were  the  dangers  both  intellectual  and  social  of  Thnspcopio 

were  spared 

this  incoherent  system,  it  nevertheless  preserved  the  reason  of  the  disas. 

troui  confie* 

the  West  from  the  disorder  inherent  in  the  completely  negfative  quencoiot 

•'  J         ^  being  witii- 

state.  For  in  spite  of  hopes  invariably  deceived,  each  new  ®JJ^^-^"- 
curtailment  of  the  indivisible  theological  synthesis  was  at  iirst 
liailed  as  a  conservative  modification,  when  at  most  it  was  only 
a  preservative  against  absolute  scepticism.  We  may  at  the 
present  day  appreciate  the  sei^vice  so  rendered,  when  we  observe 
how  the  best  members  of  the  proletariate  often  persistently 
cling  to  the  last  rags  of  Theologism,  in  order  not  to  be  left 
deprived  of  all  faith  whatsoever. 

In  some  minds  that  were  fully  emancipated,  the  same  need  someof  tuo 

J»  1  •     1  scientific 

«ouffht  .satisfaction  in  doctrines  of  a  diflFerent  kmd,  not  less  meniuined 

•^  ,  '  at  an  Objoc- 

illusory,  and  even  more  precarious,  but  essentially  analogous.  îj]'®,^^"' 
Such  thinkers  in  renouncing  Tlieologism  did  not  renounce  the 
Absolute  problem,  althougli  Theologism  fiu*nished  tlie  only 
solution  of  it.  Few  intellects  indeed,  especially  if  cultivated, 
know  how  to  wait  patiently  in  doub*^^,  and  withal  prepare,  as 
did  tlie  true  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Hence  the  vain  searcli 
after  un  Objective  Synthesis,  more  absohite  than  any  theology, 
^vas  resumed  in  modern  times  in  the  West,  on  the  old  Greek 
foundations  (p.  280),  and  witli  an  ardour  enhanced  by  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  sul)stitute  for  all  theories  of  supernatural 
causation.  The  result  was  to  aggravate  the  general  inco- 
herence, which  consisted  in  maintaining  the  ancient  aim 
while  abandoning  the  ancient  and  only  possible  means.  By 
such  a  course,  it  is  true,  these  speculative  students  found 
satisfaction  for  the  need  (more  pressingly  felt  than  in  Greek 
times)   of  provisionp.lly  avoidin:^  pure  Negativism,  which  yet 

VOL.  IIT.  i*  V 
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their  vain  doctrines  compelled  them  to  set  up  under  other 
forms  as  the  true  philosophy.  The  illusion  of  Causality  in 
this  its  last  stage  became  especially  noticeable  in  minds  devoted 
to  the  study  of  natural  laws,  then  confined  to  the  physicians, 
who  soon  gave  ground  for  the  adage  already  a  proverb  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Ihrea  medicij  quatuor  athei — ^  Three  phy- 
sicians, four  atheists.' 
(2)^vuii-  In  thus  estimating  the  nature  and  office  of  the  Modem 

Î^Ntern  Movement,  I  have  in  fact  entered  on  the  Abstract  examination 
pp.  484-446.  of  it.  This  I  havo  now  to  complete  by  describing  its  organisa- 
tion and  progress.  I  shall  then  pass  to  the  Concrete  view, 
which  I  must  treat  at  greater  length  than  in  former  cases» 
because  this  concluding  chapter  is  exceptional,  in  that  it  deals 
not  merely  with  the  Past  but  with  the  Present  and  tlie  imme- 
diate Future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Abstract  view  will  re- 
quire comparatively  less  explanation. 
ittTuknif  The  very  name  of  Organisation  seems  inapplicable  to  so 

famu«\o  exceptional  a  Transition,  the  nature  of  which,  dispersive  when 
be  dMcribed.  j^  ^^^  ^^^  Subversive,  rejected  anything  like  general  harmony. 

Under  this  title,  however,  I  must  describe  that  spontaneous 
aggregate  of  various  forces  which  habitually  contributed  to  the 
Modem  Movement.  For  that  purpose  I  have  first  to  determine 
the  field  of  operation  for  the  Negative  and  Positive  evolutions 
through  which  the  West  was  now  to  pass. 
Fint  Force  As  previously  explained,  the  Modem  Transition  compre- 

a]):Won«ii  houded  at  the  same  time  both  Intellect  and  Activity,  but 
Trandtion  always  put  aside  Feeling.  This  broad  statement  directly  sums 
inteiieoeand  up  all  the  esseutial  characteristics  of  the  Western  Revolution. 
iicgiectad  luasmuch  as  it  was  destined  to  develope  the  theoretical  and 
practical  elements  of  the  final  civilisation,  the  Bevolution  was 
obliged  to  neglect  that  part  of  our  nature  which  exercises  a 
general  control  over  human  existence.  For  as  it  was  under 
the  Mediaeval  system  that  the  Affections  had  recently  gained 
their  predominant  influence,  they  could  not  at  this  period 
inspire  discipline  except  by  appealing  to  doctrines  now  dis- 
credited, and  henceforth  hostile  to  the  new  forces,  Industry 
and  Science.  Again  these  new  forces,  though  they  can  now  be 
regulated  only  by  the  influence  of  Feeling,  needed  in  the  first 
instance  to  develope  themselves  sufficiently.  Morality  also 
had  at  the  same  time  to  disengage  itself  from  the  damaging 
alliance  with  Catholicism,  contracted  during  the  period  of  its 
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decisive  culture.  On  the  negative  side  then  the  work  of 
preparation  required  that  the  West  should  provisionally  re- 
nounce the  synthetic  habits  which  had  prevailed  duriilg  the 
Middle  Age.  In  short,  the  necessary  break  up  of  the  Catholic- 
Feudal  system,  the  last  form  of  the  theolo^cal  and  military 
«civilisation,  could  not  have  been  accomplished  if  the  existing 
general  views,  which  were  all  bound  up  with  the  ancient 
Older,  had  maintained  their  ascendency. 

This  repudiation  of  Catholicism  and  Feudalism  was  in  every  Thmitdis. 
respect  the  saddest  necessity  of  the  Modem  Movement,  which  oniyMUM 
thus  became  self-contradictory.  For  though  reorgamsation  andbrote 
was  its  goal,  it  was  yet  putting  aside  the  synthetic  instinct.  FMt. 
The  West  was  drawn  on  to  misimderstand  and  even  to  reprobate 
the  entire  Mediœval  civilisation,  especially  its  fundamental  in- 
stitution, the  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers. 
Nevertheless  the  final  problem  essentially  consisted  in  com- 
bining that  separation  with  the  decisive  predominance  of  public 
over  private  life  which  had  been  established  in  the  Roman 
Transition.  It  is  true  that  the  continued  developement  of 
Intellect  and  Activity  spontaneously  produced  a  universal 
admiration  for  Antiquity,  which  had  been  falsely  judged  by 
Defensive  Monotheism.  But  this  reaction  was  merely  empirical, 
and  was  due  more  to  hatred  of  the  Middle  Age  than  to  love  of 
the  earlier  civilisations,  as  we  see  by  the  superior  honour  that 
was  generally  accorded  to  the  G-reeks  over  the  Romans,  in 
«consequence  of  the  modem  revolution  being  more  intellectual 
than  social.  The  result  was  a  more  serious  break  in  the  chain 
of  the  Western  past  than  even  the  discontinuity  introduced  by 
Catholicism.  For  now  the  only  bond  was  sundered  between 
modem  and  ancient  civilisation,  so  as  to  render  any  theory  of 
history  impossible.  Yet  only  by  such  a  theory  was  the  future 
of  Humanity  to  be  regulated,  a  juster  presentiment  of  which 
had  been  attained  during  the  Affective  Transition  than  under 
either  of  the  other  two. 

An  attitude  so  full  of  contradiction  could  not  prevail  uni-  woBMn 

nlnvufe  Iw 

versally  :  above  all,  it  necessarily  called  forth  resistance  from  their  rwi«e 

for  ftltA  mM 

the  Heart.    Accordingly,  from  the  opening  of  the  Modern  di6Afr«i»«r 
Movement,  Women,  without  either  approving  or  condemning  comj^ 
Antiquity,  spontaneously  regretted  the  Middle  Age.    They  conttnnitjr. 
alone  could  sufficiently  value  Feeling,  and  duly  honour  the 
Catholic-Feudal  system  for  having  conferred   upon  it  a  just 
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ascendency  orer  the  Intellect  and  even  over  Activity.  For  the 
Western  Berolotion,  therefore,  they  never  felt  any  genuine 
sjrmpathy  comparable  to  that  with  which  they  had  hailed  the 
advent  of  Catholicism.  Bnt  this  holy  resistance  of  the  loving^ 
sex  is  bi  from  deserving  to  be  regarded  as  an  obstruction  :  on 
the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  organising 
forces  of  the  3Iodem  Movement,  which  thus  was  saved  from  a 
total  rupture  with  the  Middle  Age,  and  Chivalry  its  sum  and 
substance.  The  problem  then  before  Humanity  could  never 
have  been  finaUy  solved  had  that  bond  with  the  past  been 
lost.  Women  preserved  it.  They  thus  took  a  profound  part 
in  the  Western  Revolution  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  their 
repugnance  to  its  subversive  and  dispersive  tendencies,  which, 
though  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  future,  starved  the 
Heart.  By  such  antipathy,  so  constant  and  so  legitimate. 
Women  spontaneously  indicated  the  final  condition  of  the 
Modem  Transition  :  which  could  not  issue  in  the  true  regenera- 
tion of  society,  unless  the  loving  sex  cooperated  by  upholding 
the  paramount  claims  of  the  Affections  ;  claims  which  are  at 
last  satisfied  by  Positivism. 

The  Middle  Age,  then,  by  emancipating  Women,  had  laid 
the  general  basis  for  the  organisation  of  the  ilodem  Movement. 
By  their  profound  influence,  passive  indeed  but  universal  and 
constant,  moral  order  was  preserved  from  complete  dissolution. 
With  such  a  safeguard  to  Order,  Progress  could  for  a  long  time 
continue  dispersive,  and  even  finally  become  subversive,  with-» 
out  irremediably  compromising  the  civilisation  of  the  West. 
Subject  always  to  this  fundamental  influence  of  Women,  the 
organisation  of  the  Modem  Transition  proceeded  chiefly  under 
the  general  guidance  of  Science  and  Industry,  the  special  forces 
which  the  Mediaeval  system  had  definitively  introduced  as 
elements  of  the  Final  Order. 

The  scientific  labours  of  Greece  were  now  resumed.  The 
earliest  efl*orts  were  still  concentrated  on  the  first  encyclopedic 
couple,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  imtil  those  decisive  results 
were  obtained,  which  had  in  Antiquity  been  prevented  by  Theo- 
logism  (p.  275),  but  were  now  to  form  the  theoretic  basis  for 
the  intellectual  regeneration.  This  basis  being  laid,  modem 
reason  rapidly  initiated  the  remaining  physical  sciences,  and 
tlien  under  the  impulse  of  social  •exin;encies  proceeded  to  the 
direct  culture  of  its  principal  domain  the  Human  Order  (p.  37). 
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True,  this  plan  could  not  be  systematically  conceived  until  the 
present  day  ;  but  it  has  been  spontaneously  followed  since  the 
fourteenth  century:  for  though  the  necessary  laws  of  the 
intellectual  evolution  were  yet  undiscovered^  the  course  of 
mankind  was  empirically  guided  by  them.  The  widespread 
zeal  for  abstract  inquiry,  which  the  West  instinctively  foresaw 
would  be  the  princi{)al  outcome  of  the  modem  revolution, 
naturally  called  forth  simultaneous  efforts  in  all  departments 
of  science.  These  labours,  however,  so  far  as  they  attempted 
the  higher  subjects,  proved  in  the  main  abortive,  producing 
nothing  but  material»,  often  of  doubtful  value.  On  the  other 
band  special  researches,  happily  directed,  led  to  definite 
results  :  these  alone  now  remain. 

Although  the  successful  cultivation  of  science  necessarily  Anath* 
continued  for  a  long;  time  restricted  to  the  studies  instituted  chetof 

^AtUFftl  Phi 

by  Antiquity,  the  mind  of  the  West  did  not  revert  to  the  purely  îowphy 
abstract  regime  of  the  Greek  specialists  (p.  263).  For  the  ^*°"° 
Eoman  and  Catholic-Feudal  influences  had  iiTevocably  sub- 
ordinated theory  to  practice,  and  shown  that  speculative  labours 
must  have  a  social  purpose  ;  thus  discrediting  vain  researches. 
At  the  same  time  the  decisive  extension  of  the  scientific  domain 
by  the  full  introduction  of  Chemistry  and  the  steady  progress  in 
the  elements  of  Anatomy,  preserved  Mathematical  and  Astro- 
nomical studies  from  their  ancient  isolation.  The  mental  and 
moral  degradation  of  our  modem  savants  is  apt  to  give  us  a 
false  idea  of  the  physicians  of  that  time,  who,  succeeding  the 
monks  (p.  41 1  )  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  philosophy,  were  at 
once  alchymists,  astrologers,  and  even  algebraists.  Engaged 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  and 
especially  Hipparchus,  with  which  they  had  become  acquainted 
through  Arabic  channels,  they  wore  the  better  disposed  to 
accept  the  philosophic  discipline  instituted  by  Thaïes  and 
Pythagoras,  and  above  all  by  Aristotle  (p.  281). 

Such  impulses  towards  systematic  conceptions  were,  indeed,  po^uto 
inadequate.     Nevertheless  the  thinkers  of  that  date  felt  them-  ofthe 
selves  charged  with  the  fundamental  destinies  of  Humanity  ;  moTement 
the  decline  of  Monotheism  making  it  evident  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  truly  positive  philosophy  must  be  the  sole  basis 
of  Religion.     The  giadual  study  of  the  universal  Order  had 
now  acquired  an  importance  hitherto  impossible  ;  hence  specu- 
lations of  a  too  narrow  aim  were  discouraged,  and  a  disposition 
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arose  to  explore  the  lower  Boientific  BubjeotB  with  a  view  to  ascend 
to  the  higher.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  direct  advance 
towards  the  reign  of  Hiimaniiy.  The  ServUment  of  Humanity» 
which  had  been  familiar  to  the  best  of  the  Bomans  (p.  298),  had^ 
mider  the  influence  of  the  Affective  Transition,  taken  a  purer 
and  more  complete  form  (p.  41 5).  Under  the  same  influence  the* 
corresponding  Conception  had  also  been  empirically  wrought 
into  shape.  Nothing  but  the  scientiflc  developement  could 
content  the  Intellect,  nothing  but  the  conception  of  Humanity 
the  Heart  ;  and  both  seemed  urgently  needed  now  that  Theo- 
logism  was  worn  out.  All  true  thinkers  regretted  no  less 
than  Women,  though  in  a  different  manner,  the  loss  of  the 
admirable  unity  which  had  been  given  to  Mediseval  life  by 
general  concentration  aroimd  the  idea  of  G-od.  Without 
wishing  to  return  to  that  provisional  condensation  of  poly- 
theism, they  aspired  to  replace  it  by  a  systématisation  more 
durable  and  more  complete,  founded  upon  Humanity.  But 
they  felt  that  before  such  a  solution  could  be  reached.  Science 
must  be  adequately  extended,  thereby  spontaneously  acquiring 
a  noble  spirit,  and  a  discipline  resulting  from  its  destination» 
although  the  connection  between  Science  and  Beligion  could 
only  be  instinctively  grasped  at  that  time. 
Végitif*  In  its  negative  aspect  this  theoretic  developement  reacted  on 

the  movement  of  decomposition,  giving  it  both  more  consistency 
and  more  discretion.  I  have  already  shown  that  complete  emanci- 
pation, which  was  the  only  mental  condition  decisively  leading 
to  either  intellectual  or  social  regeneration,  was  always  inspired 
by  scientiflc  ideas.  But  it  must  also  be  observed  that,  had 
there  not  been  such  a  flrm  basis  in  the  background,  the  in- 
complete scepticism  of  the  Metaphysicians  would  have  produced 
no  lasting  impression.  From  its  characteristic  incoherence  it 
was  imable  to  hold  its  ground  in  the  serious  controversies 
undertaken  by  the  true  theologians,  against  whom  Ontology 
never  succeeded  except  by  invoking  popular  passion  to  the  aid 
of  its  sophistries.  The  pursuit  of  science  also  preserved  modem 
reason  from  the  degeneracy  into  which  the  G-reek  mind  had 
fietUen  ;  a  danger  still  real  at  this  time,  when  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  West  was  giving  a  provisional  ascendency  to  the 
Metaphysical  spirit. 
^IgJJ^  On  the  temporal  side,  the  principal  directing  force  of  the 
«D:iBdiii.    Exceptional  Transition  was  the  growing  power  of  Industry» 
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although  that  new  mode  of  life,  like  military  activity  in  the  try.  ita 
pait  (p.  48)y  was  without  any  regulation,  Bave  Buch  as  it  Btruck  ESuing. 
out  for  itflelf  in  its  workixig.  But  although  Industry  was  far 
from  having  yet  acquired  a  truly  collective  character,  it  had 
been  steadily  advancing  in  that  direction  ever  since  the  decisive 
separation  of  its  functionaries  into  Employers  and  Workmen 
(p.  418).  The  desire  for  organisation  was  on  the  increase: 
even  from  the  outset  it  had  ennobled  many  individual  efforts, 
wherein  the  instinct  of  the  West  recognised  the  initiation  of 
a  concert  more  vast  and  durable  than  the  union  for  warlike 
purposes,  which  was  now  worn  out.  Meanwhile  the  habits  of 
public  and  even  private  order,  which  naturally  belong  to 
Industrial  life,  tended  in  some  measure  to  regulate  it.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  it  was  most  essential  that  the  pro- 
ductive class  should  concentrate  their  efforts  on!  their  proper 
social  destination,  and  carefully  avoid  being  led  away  into 
warlike  schemes  which,  from  old  prejudice,  naturally  held  for  a 
long  time  the  higher  place  in  their  estimation.  In  the  case  of 
the  principal  nations,  this  needful  restriction  was  sufficiently 
secured  by  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  older  powers  of  society, 
as  I  shall  presently  explain.  The  spontaneous  discipline  thus 
enforced  upon  the  modem  elements  provisionally  compensated 
for  the  fatality  which  would  not  allow  them  to  become  capable 
of  systematic*  order,  until  they  had  gone  through  a  long  ex- 
perience necessarily  tentative  and  special.  In  Antiquity,  on 
the  contrary,  the  military  principle  had  provided  society  at 
once  with  an  appropriate  organisation. 

To  display  clearly  the  continuous  effect  of  the  growth  of  urbw  in. 
Industry  upon  the  general  organisation  of  the  Modem  Move-  tobeom-"* 
ment^,  I  will  now  separately  examine,  first  the  influence  of  the 
employers,  and  then  that  of  the  workmen.  This  investigation 
I  shall  confine  to  Urban  Industry,  after  haviqg  explained  how 
it  necessarily  came  about  that  Riural  Industry  was  disqualified 
from  taking  a  share  in  the  direction  of  theWestem  Bevolution, 
and  could  do  no  more  than  passively  accept  its  chief  impulses. 

This  isolated  position  of  the  rural  population,  which  still  Rnniindut. 
forms  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  real  orffanisation  of  modem  diiorganM 
active  life,  did  not  result  only  from  the  comparative  narrowness  iMuiiords 
of  view  cbaracteristic  of  agriculturists,  and  from  the  less  social  industrial 
character  of  their  daily  habits.    It  was  due  above  all  to  the 
fact  that  this  the  fundamental  industry  had  been  set  on  foot 
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under  equivocal  conditions,  which  prevented  a  sufficient  harmony 
between  employers  and  workmen.  For  the  direction  of  agri- 
culture belonged  to  the  feudal  lords,  who  long  possessed  the 
principal  domains,  and  yet  remained  strangers  to  industrial 
habits  in  consequence  of  their  persistently  military  character. 
This  they  could  never  sufficiently  throw  off,  notwithstanding 
that  they  had  ceased  to  lead  a  martial  life.  Now  although  it 
is  thoroughly  normal  that  political  power  should  accompany 
superior  civil  function,  there  must  at  the  same  time  be  due 
homogeneity  between  the  general  organs  of  practical  life  and 
its  special  agents.  With  this  fundamental  condition  Kural 
Industry  could  not  as  yet  adequately  comply.  The  class  of 
farmers  which  arose  was  insufficient  to  till  the  gap,  for  even 
with  long  tenures  they  never  had  the  real  superintendence  of 
agriculture  ;  and  yet  they  helped  to  support  the  ambiguous 
attitude  of  the  lords  of  the  soil  who  played  the  part  of  official 
directors, 
crwid  (livi-  The  institution  in  the  West  of  two  distinct  classes,  employers 

induAtriAi     and  workmen,  was  thus  virtually  confined  to  commercial,  and 
more  especially  manufacturing  industry.   Nevertheless  it  became 
the  most  important  social  instrument  through  which  practical 
life  contributed  to  the  organipation  of  the  Modern  Movement. 
Tiio  Km-  A  powerful  directing  class  is  essential,  in  order  to  render 

operations  on  a  great  scale  possible.  Here  then  was  the 
principal  som*ce  of  the  decisive  transformation,  towards  which 
modern  industry  was  tending  more  and  more,  as  it  rose  &om 
a  personal  to  a  collective  character  (p.  192).  The  use  of 
machinery,  which,  after  the  abolition  of  serfage,  had  been 
'  gradually  introduced,  and  was  necessarily  taking  an  important 
place  in  the  new  constitution  of  industry,  greatly  strengthened 
this  disposition  :  it  contributed  to  develope  the  dignity  of  the 
workmen  not  less  than  the  power  of  tlie  masters.  But,  in 
proportion  as  pacific  activity  extended  and  took  a  more  regular 
shape,  the  directing  class  felt  their  natural  responsibility  towards 
tlieir  agents  enlarged  likewise.  They  came  to  understand  more 
and  more  that  the  grand  problem  bequeathed  by  the  Middle 
Age — the  social  incorporation  of  the  proletariat — was  mainly 
for  them  to  undertake.  Conscious  of  power  and  of  a  mission, 
tile  best  of  them  became  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  civic 
grandeur,  which,  far  from  proceeding  solely  from  the  personal 
instincts,  was  mainly  the  result  of  social  inspirations  prompted 
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hy  their  emiaent  poiition.  They  Bpontaneously  aspired,  it  ia 
true,  to  political  authority  ;  but  in  this  there  wai  nothing  to 
blame,  except  vhen  they  fell  into  a  bHnd  imitation  of  feudal 
typee,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  disdain  their  own  class  instead 
of  a  desire  to  iwt  as  its  directom.  For  it  was  necessary  that  a 
proper  ambition  should  be  developed  in  these  industrial  leaders, 
in  order  that  they  might,  as  the  laws  of  modem  civilisation 
i-equired,  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  temporal  chie&,  getting 
rid  at  the  same  time  of  the  ambiguous  intermediate  class,  to 
whom  they  indeed  continued  too  long  subordinate. 

As  regards  the  Workmen,  their  social  influence  was  already,  Tbeza- 
in  conformity  with  its  nature,  more  moral  than  political.  They 
gave  the  Modem  Movement  the  consistency  which  resulted 
from  weight  of  numbers.  Above  all,  they  gave  it  dignity  ;  for 
tlieir  position  recalled  continually  the  practical  problem 
bequeathed  by  the  Middle  Age,  the  incorporation  of  the  pro- 
letariat as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  their  enfranchisement 
from  serfage.  Nor  was  the  force  of  this  claim  by  any  means 
destroyed  by  the  vicious  aspirations  which  made  individual 
workmen  olten  struggle  to  become  employers  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  were  required  to  recruit  the  list  of  industrial 
chiefe.  The  deplorable  frequency  at  a  later  time  of  such  in- 
stances of  personal  ambition  did  indeed  tend  to  conceal  the 
true  social  question  imder  a  mere  illusory  solution  ;  but  the 
necessary  failure  of  most  of  these  attempts  was  sufficient  of 
it«elf  to  maintain  the  unalterable  programme  of  modem  life. 
Thus,  mainly,  did  the  Revolution  of  the  West,  while  developing 
an  ever-increasing  anarchy,  acquire  a  diameter  of  moral 
grandeur  unlike  anything  that  had  gone  before,  by  pursuing 
the  practical  regeneration  of  the  people,  the  larger  portion  of 
whom  had  hitherto  been  sacrificed. 

Over    the    Negative    movement    Industry    spontaneously  Bepitt™ 
exerted  a  consolidating  and  even   a  regulating  influence.     I  idûmÔSi. 
have   already  shown  how   it  disposed  all  the  Western  popu-  oim"^^ 
lations  towards   the  Complete  Emancipation,    by    graduiilly  tn^mliiM 
substituting  Laws   for  Causes,   and    happiness    on   earth   for  u?n"'°''^ 
«alvation  in  heaven.     It  was  the  universal  attraction  in^ired 
by  the  developement  of  pacific  activity  in  the  West,  which  more 
than  anything  else  excited  antagonism  between  the  World  and 
God;    amid  the  vain   regrets    of  Christian   moralists,   whose 
complaints  already  betokened  that  the  final  reign  of  Humanity 
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was  at  hand.     Again,  in  the  political  conflicts  which  the 
Modem  Transition  called  forth,  the  intervention  of  the  indus- 
trial leaders,  being  determined  by  their  natural  predilection  in 
favour  of  progress,  generally  tended  to  give  the  ascendency  to 
the  better  side.     At  the  same  time,  practical  life  restrained  the 
subversive  passions  emanating  from  Incomplete  Emancipation^ 
which  must  have   been   widely  destructive  to    social    order 
amongst  the  idle  populations  of  Antiquity,  above  all  those  of 
Greece.     The  fatal  rupture  with  the  Middle  Age  was  consider- 
ably mitigated  by  the  spontaneous  gratitude  of  the  industrial 
classes  towards  the  Transition  to  which  they  owed  their  rise. 
Such  sympathy,  which  suppoited  the  just  regret  felt  by  Women 
on  this  subject,  was  naturally  developed  especially  amongst  the 
Workmen.     They  were  less  forgetful  of  their  ancient  slavery 
than  the  Employers,  who  were  absorbed  in  practical  concerns 
and  even  in  the  vain  desire  to  ignore  their  own  humble  origin. 
Thus  the  two  elements  of  modern  civilisation,  the  theoretic 
and  the  practical,  tended  separately  to  direct  the  Revolution  of 
the  West.     If  now  we  consider  their  joint  effect,  we  observe 
how  each  strengthened  the  proper  action  of  the  other,  both 
in  the  Positive  and  in  the  Negative  fields  of  operation.     The 
natural  affinity  between   the  scientific  spirit  and   industrial 
life  (p.  53),  manifested  itself  gradually  during  their  simultaneous 
career,  which  was  preparing  and  even  announcing  their  normal 
cooperation.     Whilst  Science  tended  to  systematise  Industry, 
Industry  gave  to  Science  an  assured  object,  in  following  which  it 
gained  a  spontaneous  discipline  well  qualified  to  check  useless 
speculations.     Further,  in  urging  the  practicians  towards  Com- 
plete Emancipation,  the  theoricians  found  in  them  the  class  of 
citizens  that  was  most  disposed  to  further  the  entire  renovation 
of  human  reason. 

In  the  organisation  therefore  of  the  Modem  Movement 
positive  as  well  as  negative,  the  fundamental  elements  were 
three:  the  feminine  resistance,  which  preserved  morality,  and 
the  theoretic  and  practical  forces  which  were  thereby  enabled 
to  act  freely  on  society  without  endangering  Westem  civilisa- 
tion. There  was  however  a  subsidiary  but  essential  force  which 
spontaneously  aided  the  threefold  principal  force.  This  I  will 
now  briefly  indicate. 

It  consisted  in  the  influence  of  Art.  The  esthetic  faculties 
are  of  all  our  intellectual  qualities  the  most  prominent  and 
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the  most  popular,  Bince  they  are  naturally  related  to  the  tehole 
of  our  existence.  Under  the  impulse  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Mediaeval  Civilisation,  they  put  forth,  during  the  five 
centuries  of  the  Exceptional  Transition,  a  brilliant  activity, 
and  reached  a  point  of  cultivation  far  in  advance  of  any 
former  period.  For  want  however  of  general  guidance  and  a 
social  aim  they  produced  no  proportionate  result  upon  the 
general  movement.  From  the  commencement  their  influence 
was  essentially  on  the  negative  side,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  intellectual  evolution  :  the  naturally  oi^ganic  and  synthetic 
character  of  Art  being  overborne  by  the  irresistible  circum- 
stances of  the  situation.  Nevertheless  modem  Art  modified 
both  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  scientific  studies  and  the 
selfish  spirit  incident  to  industrial  occupations.  If  in  each  of 
these  directions  it  was  always  less  fruitfal  than  the  infiuence  of 
Women  or  even  than  the  action  of  the  proletariat,  yet  in  both  it 
spontaneously  helped  those  more  important  forces,  in  spite  of 
the  vicious  organisation  of  the  transitory  class  (p.  236)  which 
still  kept  up  functions  destined  in  the  future  to  revert  to  the 
Priesthood  (p.  189). 

The  Modem  Revolution  was  thus  ruled  by  a  natural  combina-  Heteroge- 
tion  of  the  various  forces,  whose  function  was  to  prepare  by  ôwëdbaSbâ^ 
both  negative  and  positive  operations,  the  final  regeneration.  Tramition. 
If  the  forces  emanating  directly  or  even  indirectly  from  Mie 
deposed  Catholic-Feudal  regime  had  held  entirely  aloof  from 
this  decisive  movement,  we  see  now  that  its  course  would  have 
been  essentially  the  same,  under  the  sole  impulse  of  its  proper 
elements.    But  such  a  neutrality  was  not  possible.    I  must 
now  therefora  complete  the  foregoing  explanation  by  pointing 
out  how  these  forces,  though  of  heterogeneous  origin,  really 
cooperated  in  the  new  movement.    We  shall  see  that  their 
imposing  rank  made  them  appear  to  preponderate  in  an  evolu- 
tion to  which  they  could  in  truth  be  only  ancillary. 

Let  us  consider  these  forces,  as  we  did  the  principal  ones,  Fifth  von» 
in  the  (»:der  of  decreasing  importance.    First,  then,  we  must  SSSof^ 
note  the  action  of  the  Temporal  power,  which,  at  the  close  of  ^****' 
the  Middle  Age,  had  finally  reduced  its  Spiritual  rival  to  a 
subaltern  position.    It  now  exercised  both  a  repressive  and  a 
protective  action  over  the  whole  field  of  the  modem  movement, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  salutary  results,  until  it  was  forced 
by  the  violent  outbreak  of  anarchical  tendencies  into  a  retro- 
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gracie  attitude,  which  for  a  Iod^  while  had  belonged  only  to 
the  priesthood.  Its  contribution  to  the  Bevolution  consisted 
cliieflj  in  the  shelter  it  gave  to  true  liberty,  a  fundamental 
condition  of  such  a  Transition.  For  the  disturbing  speculations, 
being  intellectual  rather  than  social,  at  first  threatened  only 
the  clergy,  and  occasioned  little  anxiety  to  political  rulers, 
whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic.  But  in  the  department  of 
active  life,  the  industrial  classes  were  the  first  to  provoke  this 
protective  power  to  assume  another  attitude.  Being  still  under 
the  sway  of  military  prejudices,  they  were  often  carried  away 
into  courses  essentially  retrograde.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  employers.  For  although  the  workmen  continued  to 
evince  their  instinctive  dislike  to  military  life,  the  ambition 
of  their  chiefs  was  constantly  urging  them  into  attempting 
vicious  conquests;  conquests  that  first  aimed  to  bring  the 
rural  populations  into  subordination  to  the  towns,  but  before 
long  were  directed  against  rival  cities.  This  depraved 
militarism  which  was  so  baneful  to  Italy  in  her  exceptionally 
dismembered  state  (p.  413),  was  in  other  parts  of  tiie  West 
naturally  bridled  by  the  political  compression  steadily  exerted 
by  the  older  powers,  now  becoming  more  and  more  concen- 
trated. Moreover  whichever  of  the  two  feudal  elements,  the 
central  or  the  local,  became  dependent,  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  exert  over  the  general  movement — and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  local  power — an  influence  more  pure  and  not  less 
useful  than  that  of  its  successful  rival,  by  furnishing  represent- 
ative types  of  nobility  and  social  devotion.  These  displayed 
the  now  expiring  virtue  of  the  ancient  hereditary  principle. 
sixth  Force  The   influence  of  Theology  was  necessarily  less  salutary, 

ne^I)*îhc  because  it  could  only  take  the  form  of  resistance.  Such 
resistance  however  proved  of  service  in  controlling  the  con- 
stantly dispersive  and  frequently  subversive  tendencies,  incident 
to  the  process  of  emancipation,  which  were  leading  directly  to 
moral  degradation.  We  must  even  regret  that  Theology  was 
not  still  more  efifective  in  restraining  the  metaphysical  agitation, 
which  was  doomed  to  be  perpetually  exciting  popular  passions 
against  every  kind  of  authority,  above  all  spiritual  authority, 
and  was  thereby  threatening  to  prolong  the  Revolutionary  Tran- 
sition indefinitely.  Again,  in  opposing  Science,  the  action  of 
Catholicism  was  for  the  most  pait  "beneficial  rather  than  other- 
wise.    Theorising  minds  were  thereby  warned  oflf  from  social 
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and  moral  pbiloBophy,  which  the  ambitious  spirit  of  ontology 
vos  tempting  them  to  midertake,  before  their  encydopediu 
preparation  bad  been  carried  &r  enough.  Add  to  this  that  the 
old  priesthood  spostaneoualy  exerted  an  elevating  înâuenoe,  by 
the  supreme  importance  which  it  habitually  assigned  to  moral 
culture,  in  contrast  to  the  growing  indifference  to  morality 
characterising  the  revolutionary  classes.  In  this  direction,  bow- 
ever,  the  influence  of  Women  was  both  more  pure  and  more 
decisive. 

Having  now  pointed  out  bow  the  fundamental  organisation  sabodinato 
of  the  Modem  Movement  was  spontaneously  complemented  itnimMiMi 
by  the  two  elements  of  the  Catholic-Feodal  system,  I  have  avnTno- 
yet  to  describe  briefly  two  subordinate  instruments  of  these, 
which  by  reason  of  their  noisy  self-assertion  are  still  sup- 
posed to  have  had  the  principal  directing  power.  I  reiW 
to  the  Metaphysicians  and  the  Legists,  two  classes  which, 
though  distinct,  were  yet  closely  connected  with  one  another, 
having  both  sprung  from  the  &ial  phase  of  Defensive  Mono- 
theism. They  were  equally  ambiguous  in  character,  and  had 
equally  transient  functions,  but  they  were  of  unequal  utility.  In 
appearance  at  least,  and  to  some  extent  in  reality,  the  Meta- 
physicians became  the  organ  of  the  Spiritual  authority  in'  the 
Western  Revolution,  and  the  Legists  the  organ  of  its,  Temporal 
government.  For  the  Revolution,  though  professing  to  deny 
it,  practically  accepted  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
irrevocably  commenced  during  the  Middle  Age. 

Notwithstanding  their  intimate  community  of  origin,  educa-  Bermth 
tion,  and  even  manners,  the  Legists  should  always  be  dis-  "^^Sii'' 
tinguisbed  from  the  Metaphysicians,  above  whom  they  were  soon 
raised  by  their  connection  with  active  life.  While  the  Meta- 
physicians had  sprung  from  the  clergy,  the  Legiats  liad  issued 
&om  Feudalism,  and  for  a  long  time  merited  the  confidence 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  generality  of  thpir  political  views,  the 
ancient  Temporal  power  and  the  new  Industrial  element  united  in 
according  to  them.  For  command  the  legal  class  was  unfitted, 
being  merely  the  temporary  organ  of  a  hybrid  function  which 
mixed  up  the  moral  judgment  appropriate  to  the  Spiritual  power 
with  the  coercion  belonging  to  the  Temporal  power  ;  but  for 
that  reason  also  it  was  the  more  disposed  to  act  as  a  useful  instru- 
ment of  the  scientificand  industrial  forces  which  were  destined  to 
obtain  predominance.    In  the  principalstcuggles  of  tlie  period  the 
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juridical  corporations  spontaneouiily  supported  the  better  cause 
until  they  were  tempted  by  political  successes  to  aim  at  a 
domination  Mse  in  principle,  and  incapable  of  being  worked* 
From  the  moral  point  of  view  the  modem  lawyers  worthily 
carried  on  the  great  work  which  had  been  banded  down  to  them 
across  the  3Iiddle  Age  by  their  ancient  predecessors  :  I  mean 
that  of  empirically  instituting  rules  for  public  and  private 
conduct  (p.  311),  independent  of  all  supernatural  sanction, 
ngbth  With  regard  to  the  Metaphysicians,  pedantic  as  was  the 

gruMoui):  form  of  their  writings,  they  always  belonged,  as  they  do  still, 
ptgntouuif.    to  the  literary,  rather  than  to  the  philosophic  class,  and  their 
influence  during  the  whole  of  the  Modem  Transition  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  both  mind  and  heart.    They  were  para- 
sitical products  of  a  passion  for  theorising,  which  was  &tally  in 
advance  of  its  true  destination.    Debaters, — ^fit  successors  of  the 
Greek  Sophists,— they  were  capable  of  no  other  work  than  that 
of  disseniinating  everywhere  the  Incomplete  emancipation,  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  above.    But  as  this  was  a  naoet- 
sary  service, — for  otherwise  the  people  could  not  have  borne 
their  due  part  in  the  troubled  movement  of  the  West, — we  are 
obliged  to  class  the  Metaphysicians,  though  in  the  lowest  rank, 
among  the  spontaneous  auxiliaries  of  the  Revolution.    We 
must  also  credit  them  with  the  diffusion  of  a  Logic,  which  served 
for  provisionally  colligating  our  abstract  conceptions. 
01)  coanaof        To  couclude  the  Abstract  Appreciation  of  the  Westem 
TAiuition.    Revolution,  I  must  describe  the  course  it  would  necessarily 
*^'         '    follow  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  obtain  the  general  plan  to  be 

observed  in  the  Concrete  Appreciation. 
DnriMff  th«  We  must  first  of  all  recognise,  contraiy  to  the  irrational 

<!ratnriM  It  opiuiou  which  still  prevails,  that  the  Modem  Transition  neces- 
n<!mt'!^") t  sarily  continued  for  a  long  while  spontaneous,  before  it  could 
•«ivitwuat  0.    ijgçQ^g  systematic.    The  old  theory  of  human  nature,  which 

always  exaggerates  the  influence  of  the  intellect  over  conduct, 
goes  so  far  as  to  represent  the  Wester.  Revolution  as  resulting 
from  the  advent  of  negative  doctrines.  The  formation  of  those 
doctrines  thus  becomes  inexplicable.  Tliis  is  why  the  great 
European  agitation  is  generally  supposed  to  have  commenced 
only  in  the  sixteeenth  century  ;  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
notwithstanding  their  essentially  revolutionary  character,  being 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  Middle  Age.  This  is  an  error  of 
radical  importance.     When  in  my  fundamental  treatise  I  laid 
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the  baiei  of  the  philosophy  of  history  which  has  been  built  up 
in  this  volume,  my  principal  difficultyi  as  regards  modem  times, 
«consisted  in  decisively  rectifying  this  radical  error,  which 
«ffSscted  the  view  of  the  entire  past.  But  since  1841,  all  per» 
MUS  of  good  judgment  have  adopted,  more  or  less  avowedly,  my 
otmclusion  that  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century 
forms  the  true  point  of  departure  of  the  Modem  Movement, 
both  negative  and  positive. 

Far  from  having  originated  the  Western  Revolution,  the  Tht  oritioii 
negative  dootrine.could  not  come  into  existence  until  the  de-  ipnnt  fimn 
composition  of  the  Catholic-Feudal  system  was  sufficiently  ^nâtttte 
advanced  ;  a  decomposition  essentially  spontaneous,  the  chief  oniioiio- 
component  elements  of  that  system  having  begun  to  cUsh  with  nsia*. 
one  another  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  (pp.  414-420). 
For  the  several  critical  dogmas  had  all  this  characteristic  :  each 
claimed  to  consecrate  a  merely  passing  condition  of  non-govern- 
ment into  a  normal  type  for  all  time.    Now  this  anarchy  must 
necessarily  have  existed  prior  to  the  metaphysical  attempt  to 
•ystematise  it,  although  that  attempt  contributed  in  turn 
to  develope  the  anarchy.     The  remark  obviously  applies  to  J^JJJ^ 
the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Metaphysical  creed,  a  dogma  !|22d*Sr 
which  could  never  have  arisen,  unless  a  long  series  of  spon-  ^^y^^ 
taneous  discussions   had  previously  extended   step    by  step  ^m.. 


a  spirit  of  Inquiry  necessarily  incompatible  with  complete 
Faith.  The  spontaneous  disturbance,  therefore,  of  beliefs 
came  inb  ;  and  then  ensued  a  freedom  which  depends  solely 
on  the  mental  situation,  no  mere  decree  availing  either  to 
produce  or  hinder  it.  Invariably  the  accompaniment  of  an 
intellectual  interregnum,  it  naturally  arises  when  the  prin- 
ciples that  once  ruled  the  mind  have  lost  their  ascendancy; 
and  it  necessarily  ceases  as  soon  as  another  system  of  doctrine 
prevails. 

When  this  fundamental  error  is  corrected,  we  see  that  the  oithouo  or. 

^ , ^ ^ rokodiwm 

«nd  fifteenth  centuries,  consisted  of  the  natural  sequence  of  tbXdoo. 
decisive  conflicts  between  the  principal  elements  of  the  Catho- 
lic-Feudal constitution,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  These 
contests  were,  from  every  point  of  view,  only  the  prolongation 
of  those  which  had  preceded  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age  ;  and 
they  gradually  brought  on  the  final  disintegration  of  the  ancient 
system,  without  any  help  firom  dogmatic   Negativism,  the 
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agents  in  tbe  work  being  indeed  tmconadous  of  what  tbej  weie 
doing.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  spiritual  order  ;  the 
Catholic  regime  was  utterly  breaking  up  of  itself;  though  tbe 
wOTsliip  and  the  doctrine  remained  intact,  except  that  the 
movement  towards  Complete  Emancipation  was  always  gaining 
ground,  as  minds  disposed  in  that  direction  were  naturally 
drawn  on  by  the  general  situation^ 

This  imperceptible  decay  made  the  Metaphysical  doctrine 
alike  inevitable  and  indispensable.  Its  office  was  to  diffuse 
the  Incomplete  Emancipation,  under  the  impulse  of  which  the 
popular  masses  throughout  the  West  were  to  take  their  part  in 
the  general  agitation,  and  so  ensure  the  Modem  Bevolution 
reaching  its  social  goaL  During  this  phase  liberty  of  discussion 
was  always  confined  to  the  authorities  ;  but  their  constant  exer- 
cise of  it  necessarily  extended  the  habit  to  the  entire  public, 
who  were  often  called  in  by  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
parties.  As  soon  as  this  disposition  became  general  and 
sufficiently  pronounced,  the  metaphysical  mode  of  thought 
exalted  the  existing  fiict  of  such  liberty  into  an  eternal  dogma. 
Thus  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  n^ative  doctrine  was 
produced,  ready  to  be  solemnly  announced  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. During  the  two  political  crises  which  were  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  it  gave  birth  to  its  two  complementary 
dogmas,  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People,  and  Social  Equality. 
Thus  gradually  arose  a  imique  system  of  Absolute  Negation, 
which  under  each  of  the  three  aspects  of  our  nature  set  up  the 
condition  of  non-government  as  tbe  typo  of  tbe  regeneration  of 
Humanity. 

Such  a  consecration  of  modem  anarchy  would  necessarily 
become  as  antagonistic  to  tbe  Final,  as  it  was  to  the  Provisionid 
regime,  when  once  the  demolition  of  the  latter  had  gone  far 
enough  to  make  a  direct  reconstruction  possible,  and  even 
urgent.  But  up  to  that  point,  which  was  the  proper  issue  of 
the  general  agitation  of  the  West,  the  Revolutionary  doctrine, 
in  following  its  bent,  fulfilled  an  indispensable  office.  It  made 
manifest  the  hopeless  dissolution  of  the  ancient  system,  and 
indirectly  prepared  the  tnio  reorganisation,  which  was  the  only 
refuge  against  an  entire  subversion  of  society.  Over  and  above 
tbe  immediate  services  rendered  by  these  anarchical  dogmas  in 
defeating  retrograde  tendencies,  we  are  bound  to  own  that,  but 
for  their  temporary  triumph,  the  West  could  never  have  been 
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moved  irrevocably  onwards  towards  the  normal  order  of  human 
existence,  or  have  even  clearly  discovered  its  fundamental 
principle. 

Thus  the  Modem  Revolution  shows  two  modes,  or  rather  sponunaooa 
two  successive  degrees  :  the  one  spontaneous,  belonging  to  its  mcmtowist 
first  two  centuries,  the  other  systematic,  which  prevailed  during 
the  last  three.  The  initial  phase  was  necessarily  common  to 
the  whole  of  the  West.  National  varieties  it  might  have  ;  but 
such  diversities  were  always  mere  transient  results  incident  to 
the  main  process  of  disintegration  ;  they  never  affected  its 
substantial  accomplishment,  which  was  equally  decisive  every- 
where. It  is  the  spontaneity  of  this  unperceived  movement 
which  has  led  to  the  unscientific  confusion  of  the  first  two 
centuries  with  the  Middle  Age,  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  a 
simple  continuation;  the  process  of  dissolution  not  being 
noticed  until  the  Protestant  explosion,  when  it  is  evidently 
already  consummated.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Negativism 
arisen,  than  material  disorder  followed  upon  spiritual  anarchy  ; 
and  then,  but  too  late,  the  dangers  of  the  situation  dawned 
upon  those  populations  of  the  West  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  previous  incorporation  into  the  Boman  polity,  had  been 
sufficiently  penetrated  by  the  influences  of  the  Affective  Tran- 
sition. Progress  now  became  directly  incompatible  with  Order  ; 
and  the  West  naturally  fell  asunder  into  two  opposite  camps. 
In  one  of  these  the  negative  doctrine  was  welcomed  in  the 
interest  of  progress,  in  the  other  it  was  repudiated  by  instinc- 
tive fears  for  morality.     The  Northern  couple  took  the  former  Attitndf 

.  towards 

course,  the  Southern  couple  took  the  latter  ;  and  necessarily  Byitemauo 

'  ^     phase  of 

SO  ;  the  result  in  either  case  being  determined  by  a  long  chain  Engund  and 
of  antecedent   circumstances,   commencing  before  the  consti-  of  itaij  and 
tution  of  the  Western  republic  (p.  403),  which  was  now  for  the 
time  dissolved.   Amongst  the  central  people,  sympathies  arising  ofFnaw. 
firom  geographical  position  enabled  the  retrograde  principle  to 
triumph  officially  over  the  anarchical  movement,  but  only  after 
a  protracted  struggle,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  dispose  this 
nation  before  long  to  the  Complete  Emancipation. 

When  we  reflect  upon  it,  this  partition  of  the  West  will  ^™l gj;^ 
appear  to  have  been  just  as  necessary  for  the  systematic,  as  the  J^* pSST**" 
previous  unanimity  had  been  for  the  spontaneous  decomposition.  Jjjjjjj"** 
If  the  spontaneous  movement  had  not  taken  place  everywhere,  •wjnrJ»** 
the  Bepublio  of  the  West  would  now  have  been  destroyed  with- 

voL.  III.  a  a 
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out  any  power  to  reconstitute  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Incomplete  Emancipation  had  universally  prevailed,  that 
illusory  solution  would  for  an  indefinite  time  have  turned 
aside  the  Western  peoples  from  the  true  regeneration,  whilst 
the  chief  dangers  of  anarchy  would  have  continued  to  increase. 
So  also,  had  the  Catholic  policy  of  resistance  succeeded  through- 
out Europe,  it  would  have  become  the  basis  of  a  systematic 
reaction,  directed  above  all  against  the  Complete  Emancipation, 
which  had  hitherto  been  unperceived  and  even  tolerated.  There 
was  nothing  fortuitous,  then,  in  the  division  :  on  the  contrary, 
such  division  was  the  decisive  mark  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Modem  Bevolution. 
sjrtjMUo  But  if  we  compare  this  part  of  the  Revolution  with  the 

ded  Into       firgt  we  soou  obscrvc  that  it  consisted  of  two  successive  phases, 
^^^  ^    distinguished  by  different  dogmatic  conditions,  which,  again, 
rtdiôà  chtefl    P^®^^^^  ^^  different  local  areas.     So  long  as  the  decomposition 
laFrtnoe.     continued  spontaneous,  the  process,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
essentially  uniform  everywhere.     But  when  it  became  system- 
atic, degrees  appeared;   the  reason  being  that  the  negative 
doctrine  at  first  represented  merely  the  Incomplete  Emanci- 
pation, which  was  disposed  to  go  different  lengths  towards 
Completeness.     In  the  two  northern  nations,  this  semi-enfiran- 
chisement,  having  officially  triumphed,  established  a  repressive 
action  more  antagonintic  to  the  Final  regeneration  than  even 
the  policy  of  resistance,  which  obtained  in  the  southern  couple. 
But  the  central  people  to  which,  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Western  Bepublic,  had  belonged  the  freely  accepted  lead- 
ership of  the  common  movement,  now  assumed  the  initiative 
in  a  radical  negativism  openly  incompatible  with  every  modi- 
fication of  the  ancient  system.     Preserved  from  Protestantism, 
the  French  nation  was  able  to  pass  directly  from  Catholicism 
to  Complete  Emancipation,  although  at  first  it  seemed  inclined 
to  stop  at  Deism,  a  vain  scheme  differing  from  the  now  decayed 
Christianity  in  nothing  but  the  rejection  of  Revelation,  which  is 
the  necessary  basis  of  every  practicable  Monotheism  (p.  361  ).    I 
recently  mentioned  reasons  for  considering  the  first  stage  of 
negativism  both  inevitable  and  indispensable  :  the  same  reasons 
lead  to  the  like  conclusions  with  reference  to  this  final  stage  ; 
and  I  need  not  give  here  special  explanations  which  "bejiong 
more  properly  to  the  concrete  appreciation.     But  if  Deism  was 
an  essential  step,  without  which  the  Western  Revolution  must 
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bave  £Bdled  entirely,  we  also  see  that  such  a  condition  was 
properly  required  only  in  the  Central  People,  although  it  was 
afterwards  empirically  imitated  in  the  surrounding  countries 
where  its  presence  was  an  evil. 

By  combining  this  subdivision  with  the  principal  division  chronoiogi. 
we  are  able  to  construct  the  general  plan  of  the  Exceptional  nation  of  tb« 
Transition  which  from  the  sociological  point  of  view  is  mapped  PhMe^ 
out  into  three  successive  phases,  in  which  the  decomposition  is 
first  Spontaneous,  next  Systematic  but  Incomplete,  and  lastly 
Systematic  and  Complete.  The  first  phase  comprises  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  the  second  carries  us  to  the 
simultaneous  triumph  of  Oallicanism  and  Anglicanism  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  half-generation  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  the  third  brings  us  down  to  the  advent  of  the  revo- 
lutionary crisis  in  France.  Though  this  distribution  seems 
here  determined  by  the  movement  of  decomposition  only,  it  will 
appear,  when  I  come  to  examine  the  entire  subject  in  its 
concrete  aspect,  to  correspond  no  less  with  the  movement  of  re- 
composition.  But  the  character  of  the  latter  being  less  marked, 
it  was  better  in  the  first  instance  to  construct  our  plan  without 
reference  to  it. 

The  course  of  these  three  phases,  the  Spontaneous,  the  ^^^{S,f§ 
Protestant,  and  the  Deistic,  will  be  found  to  present  a  continuous  S^^i2f. 
developement  of  all  the  intellectual  and  social  characteristics, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  which  I  have  assigned  to  the 
Western  Revolution.  In  proportion  as  the  old  creed  dissolves 
away,  we  see  mind  isolating  itself  from  mind  and  choosing  a 
narrower  range,  while  an  increasing  preference  is  given  to  study 
of  detail  over  general  views  (pp.  31, 423).  At  the  same  time  we 
observe  intellectual  anarchy  gradually  impairing  established 
moral  precepts  :  first  those  relating  to  public  life,  then  those 
which  concern  the  domestic  relationships,  and  at  last  even 
those  which  regulate  personal  conduct.  An  increasing  spirit  of 
egoism  tends  to  destroy  the  best  traditions  of  the  Middle  Age, 
gradually  bearing  down  the  resistance  of  the  female  sex  under 
the  ambitious  promptings  of  undisguised  pride  and  vanity,  and, 
too  often,  of  transparent  greed.  All  trace  of  the  normal  separa- 
tion of  the  two  powers  disappearing  before  the  usurpations  of 
the  State,  polity  becomes  materialised,  and  everywhere  there  is 
a  cry  for  laws  to  regulate  what  must  depend  solely  on  mannera. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  speciality  ^^^^ 

o  o  2 
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grnith  ot  of  Scientific  investig^ations,  speculation  soon  produced  decisive 
«ad  Indus.  lesultSj'wbicb  directly  contributed  to  prepare  tbe  Final  Syntbesis. 
fliractioa.  '  Already  a  larger  knowledge  of  tbe  order  of  external  nature 
bad  given  rise  to  a  positive  fidtb,  wbicb,  as  its  ascendency 
extended,  restricted  metaphysical  vagaries  to  tbe  field  in  wbicb, 
for  want  of  Laws,  Causality  still  bore  sway.  At  tbe  same 
trme  industrial  progress,  now  drawn  into  closer  connection  witb 
tbe  scientific  spirit,  was  more  and  more  tending  to  organise 
active  life,  by  its  institution  of  tbe  bierarcbical  order  of  tbe 
productive  classes  (p.  440).  Industrialism  also  exerted  an  in- 
fluence wbicb  counteracted  tbe  metaphysical  assaults  on  mo- 
rality, so  tbat,  in  tbe  midst  of  modem  anarchy,  increasing 
civilisation  continues  to  involve  a  decreasing  preponderance  of 
tbe  personal  instincts,  especially  the  nutritive  and  tbe  sexual. 
Despite  then  the  dissolution  of  the  old  bonds  of  union  and  the 
imperfection  of  tbe  new,  the  movement  of  recomposition,  con- 
fined though  it  was  to  special  departments  of  thought,  was 
maintaining  the  Western  Republic  against  tbe  various  influences 
that  were  at  work  to  subvert  it,  and  so  was  already  indicating 
its  future  fitness  to  form  tbe  basis  of  a  general  reorganisation. 
covoRm  It  is  these  two  simultaneous  movements  which  I  have  now 

Tiov,  pp.       to  judge,  following  the  plan  just  laid  down.    I  shall  carry  it 
on  to  the  present  time  by  adding  the  Positive  estimate  of  the 
French  Crisis,  which  was  necessary  to  complete  tbe  Western 
Revolution,  and  will  be  the  direct  source  of  Regeneration 
<i)  Finit  or  During  the  first  phase  of  the  Modem  Movement  the  various 

i^S!m^*°^  contests  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  Middle  Age  were 
lAooh'pp.       carried  on  with  marked  aggravation,  thus  involving  the  irre- 
vocable decomposition  of  the  theological  and  military  system. 
Tbe  priesthood  throughout  tbe  West  is  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  govemment  ;  and,  concurrently,  one  of  the  two  elements 
mirSSSr  ^^  ^^®  feudal  polity,  in  some  countries  tbe  local,  in  others  tbe 
PP.4AS-447.   central,  is  radically  subordinated  to  its  rival.    Then,  as  tbe 
inevitable  issue  of  this  break  up  in  Church  and  State,  there 
appears  a  temporal  Dictatorship,  wbicb  maintains  material 
order  in  tbe  midst  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  disorder,  and 
thus  provides  tbe  necessary  security  for  constructive  efforts 
towards  tbe  final  reorganisation. 

The  degradation  of  the  Spiritual  power  belongs  mainly  to 
tbe  fourteenth  century;  tbe  concentration  of  tbe  Temporal 
power  to  tbe  fifteenth* 
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The  Bovereignty  which  the  popes  of  the  thirteenth  century  J^oSj^S?*^ 
for  a  moment  usurped  over  the  sham  empire  of  the  West  was  £a^i^^ 
soon  outweighed  by  the  decisive  ascendency  established  by  the 
head  of  the  central  nation  over  the  degenerate  occupante  of 
the  Holy  See,  the  papacy  being  diuringtwo  generations  reduced 
to  the  most  unequivocal  dependence*  How  far  it  had  fallen 
from  its  high  authority  throughout  the  West  was  then  made 
clear  by  the  total  failure  of  the  efforts,  worthy  as  they  were, 
made  by  the  priesthood,  to  prevent  the  deplorable  wars  of  that 
period,  wars  whose  source  was  mere  ambition  that  had  no 
longer  any  systematic  check.  When  the  Holy  See  recovered  its 
nominal  liberty,  the  Popes  were  so  conscious  of  the  irretriev* 
able  decline  of  their  authority  that  they  henceforth  directed 
their  chief  attention  to  their  local  dominion  in  Italy,  which  up 
to  this  time  they  had  regarded  as  a  matter  of  quite  secondary 
interest. 

This  voluntary  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  Papacy  soon  chnîSîi 
led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  had  kept  the  various  ^^^^^ 
national  clergies  in  subordination  to  its  central  control.    Each  o^ifi**** 
national  church  seeingthe  Pope  powerless  to  direct  the  We8t,and 
finding  itself  dependent  on  the  Temporal  power  for  material 
existence,  accepted  the  headship  in  things  spiritual  usurped  by 
that  power.     The  fifteenth  century  was  from  its  commence- 
ment distinguished  from  the  foregoing  one  by  a  decisive  co- 
alition of  the  national  clergies  against  the  central  sacerdotal 
authority.    They  strove  to  make  the  Pope  systematically  submit 
to  the  periodical  control  of  an  insurrectionary  assembly. 

Upon  this  break  up  of  its  organisation  Catholicism  every-  ^*areSS  be- 
where  fell  into  a  state  of  incurable  decay,  although  the  creed  SS?on  gS-* 
still  remained  oflBcially  intact,  if  we  except  the  steady  progress  ][Sd  SrrnpL 
of  the  Complete  Emancipation,  which  such  a  condition  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world  naturally  favoured.     The  Priesthood,  having 
lost  their  general  power  over  the  W^est,  proceeded  next  to  cut 
away  the  root  of  their  national  authority,  by  renouncing  their 
spiritual   independence   for    the    sake   of  preserving  a   mere 
material  existence.     The  bargain  thus  irrevocably  struck  soon 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  body.     Henceforth  they  were  ready 
to  make   their   doctrines  give   an    absolute   sanction   to   the 
usurpations   of  the  Temporal  power,  regardless  of  the  moral 
ofiBce  which   had   formerly   been  the  foundation  of  their  as- 
cendency (p.  395).     Thus   forsaking   her  social    mission,   the 
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Churoh  in  every  oountiy  sank  into  irretrievable  oorruplion, 
such  as  Dante  had  long  before  indicated  in  the  speech  he 
assigns  to  St.  Bonaventura^  respecting  the  degeneracy  of  the 
monastic  order,  best  qualified  by  the  principles  of  its  institu- 
tion to  renovate  the  clergy  (p.  480).  Hence  arose  the  desire,  so 
unanimously  felt  in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  an  empirical 
reform  which  was  to  r^nerate  the  head  and  body  of  Catholic- 
ism without  altering  its  fundamental  constitution. 

Although  the  old  system  broke  up  as  completely  on  its  Tem- 
poral as  on  its  Spiritual  side,  yet  the  dissolution  of  Feudalism 
wore  a  very  different  form  from  that  of  Catholicism,  since  it  con- 
sisted in  strengthening  the  forces  which  were  alone  then  capable 
of  preserving  the  West  from  entire  anarchy.  Dictatorships  were 
established  by  a  series  of  efforts  prompted  by  ambition  and 
not  by  any  £Eir-sighted  purpose.  This  ambition  was  often  retro- 
grade in  its  tendencies,  especially  as  regards  war,  which,  now 
that  the  Popes  were  powerless,  broke  out  with  a  mischievous 
vigour  not  possible  in  the  Middle  Age.  Hume  has  with 
justice  represented  the  deplorable  hostility  of  the  English  to 
France  during  this  period  as  chiefly  due  to  the  culpable  policy 
of  their  kings,  who  hoped  so  to  find  vent  for  the  rebellious 
pugnacity  of  their  nobles.  A  similar  policy  can  alone  explain 
the  singular  fact  that  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  was  allowed 
te  linger  on  in  Spain,  although  it  had  received  its  death-wound 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  However,  notwith- 
fitanding  all  such  baneful  instances  of  misdirection,  the  result  of 
power  having  no  longer  either  counsel  or  check,  the  temporal 
dictatorship  for  a  long  time  maintained  an  influence  which 
was  as  favourable  to  progress  as  it  was  indispensable  to  order. 

To  frame  a  proper  conception  of  the  nature  and  office  of 
this  dictatorship,  we  must  in  the  first  instance  distinguish  its 
two  general  forms  :  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratic. 

The  monarchical  form  was  the  only  frilly  normal  one, 
because  there  was  a  spontaneous  tendency  in  the  feudal  consti- 
tution to  give  the  central  power  ultimate  predominance  over 
the  local,  as  we  see  for  example  in  the  forfeitures  incident  to 
the  regime  of  fiefs.  The  original  tendency  in  this  direction 
more  and  more  prevailed  as  the  anarchy  in  spiritual  afiairs 
made  the  concentration  of  the  temporal  authority  more  urgent. 
To  that  end  everything  now  converged  especially  in  France, 

>  Puadisoxii.  Ii2~126. 
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where,  sinoe  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  charaoteristic 
features  of  the  Western  movement  had  been  most  clearly 
marked.  Under  the  eminent  Louis  XI.,  the  best  type  of  the 
modem  dictator,  the  ancient  system  was  broken  up,  and  the 
elements  of  the  new  system  developed,  to  an  extent  which 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  backward  conditions  of  the 
countries  in  which  aristocracy  tended  to  prevail  over  royalty. 

In  maritime  nations,  however,  the  temporal  dictatorship  iriftoontio 
took  the   aristocratic  form.    It  suited  them,  because   such  pi«to)foiin 
populations  were  more  exempt  from  war,  and  were  also  more  m^^ns- 
addicted  to  commercial  conquests,  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  leaders  of  industry  to  be  incorporated  with  the  ruling 
nobility.    Venice  was  the  earliest  example  of  this  exceptional 
polity.    But  the  most  remarkable  developement  of  it  was  in 
England,  where  the  Norman  invasion  had  given  rise  to  a 
special  class  intermediate  between  the  nobles  and  the  burghers. 
The  artificial  nature,  however,  of  this  incomplete  form  of  the 
dictatorship  was  shown  by  the  lateness  and  difficulty  of  its 
institution,  which  did  not  take  place  imtil  the  Modem  Move- 
ment had  reached  the  end  of  the  Protectant  phase  ;  whereas 
both  in  Spain  and  in  France  the  compleie  dictatorship  had 
been  established  by  the  end  of  the  earlier  phase. 

While,  however,  in  most  countries  of  the  West  the  central  or  uoniofflot 
monarchical  element  of  the  Temporal  power  became  paramount,  ««y,  and» 
the  local  element  found  compensation  for  political  decadence 
in  developing  its  moral  dignity. 

During  all  this  phase  the  nobility,  especially  in  France,  ^SSêuSSm! 
furnished  the  new  classes  of  society  with  important  models, 
both  of  sentiment  and  conduct — thus  proving  that  heredi- 
tary wealth  may  have  a  salutary  effect,  even  when  unaccompa- 
nied by  hereditary  functions  (p.  202).    But  such  examples  were 
chiefly    to  be   found   amongst  the  affective  sex,  the  social 
mission  of  which  lay  at  that  time  with  its  aristocratic  members, 
they  alone  being  sufficiently  penetrated  with  the  mediœval 
spirit  to  maintain  a  just  resistance  to  modem  anarchy.    There 
was,  however,  an  admirable  exception  which,  even  thus  early, 
announced  the  final  superiority  of  the  proletarian  woman,  in  The  Maid  oc 
the  case  of  the  incomparable  heroine  who  devoted  herself  with  ^^**"* 
such  precious  results  to  the  independence  of  France. 

The  institution  of  mercenary  troops  expanding  into  stand-  P»i<i  «nniat, 
ing  armies  was  gradually  developed  during  the  whole  course  ^^^ 
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of  this  phase,  and  is  a  broad  proof  both  of  the  profound  decay 
of  military  habits  and  of  the  decisive  predominance  of  peaceful 
activity.  For,  except  by  the  bombined  operation  of  these  two 
general  currents,  we  cannot  explain  how  every  nation  in  the 
West  now  came  to  adopt  an  innovation,  which  was  so  in- 
compatible with  the  pride  of  the  military  character,  that  either 
the  Soman  or  the  feudal  society  must  have  rejected  it  with 
disdain.  But,  more  than  this,  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
nobility  commenced  when  they  preferred  to  accept  a  function 
which  converted  them  into  passive  instruments  of  the  political 
authority,  rather  than  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
agricultural  classes  and  superintend  the  cultivation  of  their 
domains  (p.  414).  Nevertheless,  standing  armies  proved  at  this 
time  a  most  useful  support  to  the  monarchical  dictators,  and 
for  a  while  without  inducing  warlike  excesses.  They  were  at 
standi^  first  employed  as  a  means  of  order;  thus  announcing  their 
cbâriM  vn.  final  transformation  into  an  engine  of  police,  when  the  West 
shall  have  got  rid  of  those  anomalies  which  form  the  source  of 
modem  wars.  Further,  the  expense  which  permanent  armies 
entailed  led  to  the  introduction  of  continuous  taxation,  which 
had  been  an  impossibility  in  the  Middle  Age.  Such  taxation 
had  a  tendency,  which  was  soon  shown,  to  institute  a  relation 
between  private  fortunes  and  public  needs,  and  thus  to  initiate 
a  special  feature  of  the  sociocratic  regime. 
Lawren  This  phasc  should  be  considered  the  one  most  favourable 

^y^?*'  to  the  useful  action  of  the  Legal  class,  especially  the  judges, 
l^ûSt^  for  as  they  then  held  in  the  political  system  a  merely  sub- 
propcrty.  ordinate  position,  such  as  suited  their  true  character,  they 
were  saved  from  a  corrupting  ambition.  They  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  concentrating  the  temporal  authority  :  at  the 
same  time  by  means  of  their  empirical  rules  they  succeeded 
in  putting  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the 
dictatorial  power  which  they  generally  supported.  Their 
influence  was  chiefly  developed  in  maintaining  the  seciurity  of 
Property.  This  fundamental  institution,  in  consequence  of  the 
principle  of  confiscation  being  no  longer  guarded  by  the  feudal 
rules,  seemed  threatened  with  an  instability  that  must  have 
proved  directly  incompatible  with  the  free  career  of  practical 
life.  The  only  resource  which  the  lawyers  had  to  prevent  or 
repair  that  danger  was  to  reestablish  the  right  of  independent 
ownership  sanctioned  by  the  Boman  regime,  which,  however, 
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did  not  claim  for  property  the  inviolability  now  insisted  upon 
(p.  310).  This  return  to  the  absolute  principle  of  Theocracy 
became,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  mediaeval  practice,  a  real 
retrogression,  of  which  the  West  now  feels  the  effects  in  the 
subversive  tendencies  which  it  has  provoked.  At  this  time, 
however,  it  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
situat^ion,  for  no  other  guarantee  for  property  was  then  possible. 

So  &r  as  concerns  the  movement  of  decomposition,  we  may  Poiitieai  im- 
sum  up  the  whole  of  this  phase  in  the  decisive  advent  of  the  lyitam*. 
temporal  dictatorship.     For  this    result  represents  both  the 
mental  anarchy  and  the  moral  corruption  of  the  time  in  the 
increasing  materiality  of  political  aims.    An  avowed  egoism  in 
ûict  became  more  and  more  supreme  in  politics.     We  even 
find  a  writer  erecting  this  low  morality  into  a  system  and  MAobu^eiu 
treating  one  who  personified  it  as  a  type  of  statesmanship.  Borgu. 
An4  though  it  was  only  in  Italy  that  such   principles  were 
avowed,  where,  owing  to  the  exceptional  disunion,  base  means 
could  not  be  disguised  under  any  great  end,  the  disposition 
was  imiversal. 

In  the  Positive  movement  during  the  first  phase  of  the  (*)  Po«itiT« 
Modem  Transition,  I  have  to  estimate  first  the  Theoretic,  then  pp.«7-»m. 
the  Esthetic,  and  lastly  the  Industrial  developement. 

It  was  not  at  this  time  within  the  competence  of  abstract  (a)  PhOoio. 
speculation  to  produce  any  decisive  result  in  either  Science  or  Lienuflo 
Philosophy,  because  Complete  Emancipation  was  not  sufficiently  ThcMwen 
advanced  to  allow  of  the  renovation  of  Astronomy,  which  was  ntor?^' 
about  to   form  the   principal  province  of  objective  inquiry.  beTnVeym 

now  oomo 

Although  the  decline  of  Monotheism  had  brought  into  clearer  for  the  deci- 
view  the  importance  of  the  Positive  belief  as  being  the  only  Aiuronomy. 
guarantee  now  possible  against  absolute  scepticism,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  that  very  decline,  and  all  the  more  because  it  was 
spontaneous,  showed  with  increasing  plainness  how  serious  was 
the  final  incompatibility  of  real  science  with  all  theology  what- 
ever.    Accordingly  intellectual    emancipation  had  to  become 
more  general  before  mathematics  could   venture  to  proclaim 
irrevocably  the  double  movement  of  the  earth.     Nevertheless, 
towards  the  end  of  this  phase  there  was  manifested,  to  a  degree 
before  unknown,  a  presentiment  of  this  decisive  step,  and  also 
of  its  reaction  on  Philosophy,  in  the  writings  of  a  remarkable 
though  vague  thinker  whose  moral  integrity  was  not  affected  2*cS«Ï!* 
by  bis  elevation  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities.    Not 
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to  speak  of  the  Btimulus  fumished  by  the  developement  of 
Chemistry  and  the  advance  in  human  anatomy,  the  £nal  pre- 
paration that  the  new  Astronomy  required  was  now  accom- 
plished by  the  extension  of  algebra  and  trigonometry,  each  in 
close  connection  with  the  other.  The  Arabs  had  substituted 
sines  for  chords  :  the  mathematicians  of  the  West  now  intro- 
duced the  tangent. 

In  this  phase  we  should  especially  remark  the  constitution 
of  the  theoretic  movement,  both  as  regards  the  speculations 
pursued,  and  the  speculating  class.  It  was  founded  on  the 
conceptions,  truly  encyclopedic  though  necessarily  imperfect, 
which  prevailed  during  the  thirteenth  century  (p.  411). 

It  is  entirely  sunmied  up  in  the  simultaneous  culture  of 
astrology  and  alchemy,  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  physicians. 
Such  a  scientific  regime  was  very  superior  to  that  fostered  by 
the  Academies  towards  the  close  of  the  second  phase,  and  still 
more  during  the  third.  In  its  scope  it  admitted  of  great 
results  ;  it  only  failed  to  produce  them  in  consequence  of  the 
general  intellectual  situation  of  the  West. 

It  has  been  too  little  observed  how  important  from  the 
encyclopedic  point  of  view  was  the  definitive  introduction  of 
Chemical  conceptions  into  the  system  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Chemistry,  though  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  last 
phase  of  the  Middle  Age,  did  not  show  its  decisive  character 
until  the  first  phase  of  the  Modem  Transition,  when  the  phy- 
sicians, who  had  succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  monks  in  scientific 
culture,  spontaneously  directed  their  researches  towards  the 
principal  destination  of  Chemistry,  the  linking  of  Biology  to 
Cosmology  (p.  43).  A  further  consequence  was  that  the  fun- 
damental dogma  of  the  invariability  of  natural  laws  under- 
went its  most  difficult  transformation,  in  being  extended  to 
phenomena  eminently  modifiable.  The  scientific  appreciation 
of  such  phenomena  at  last  cleared  true  Fatalism  of  the  absolute 
character  (p.  134),  which  had  been  a  bar  to  its  complete 
generalisation. 

Although  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  continued  too  much 
apart  for  want  of  the  intermediate  science  of  Physics,  which  was 
not  formally  instituted  until  the  succeeding  phase,  yet  the  gap 
between  them  was  more  apparent  than  real,  because  Physics, 
properly  so  called,  were  then  distributed  in  a  confused  manner 
between  those  two  sciences.    There  was  nothing  therefore  to 
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prevent  thinkers  from  apprehending  the  principal  encyclopédie 
relations,  so  far  as  the  recognised  range  of  science  and  philo- 
sophic aim  permitted.  Such  comprehensiveness  of  theoretic 
views^  which  was  afterwards  lost  until  the  advent  of  Positivism, 
became  during  this  period  ftmiliar  to  physicians.  They  felt 
the  importance  of  Chemistry,  both  in  its  abstract  and  its 
concrete  relations,  to  the  science  of  Biology  and  the  art  of 
Medicine  ;  and  they  were  unable  to  separate  it  from  Astronomy. 
Natural  Philosophy  being  thus  united  on  the  one  side  to  its 
mathematical  basis,  on  the  other  tended  to  advance  towards 
the  human  province,  which  was  to  be  its  ultimate  destination, 
and  the  necessarily  indivisible  life  of  Man  began  to  be  the 
subject  of  positive  study  in  its  most  simple  and  general  aspect, 
namely,  the  material  one.  The  audacious  projects  which  were 
at  this  time  put  forth,  having  for  their  aim  to  make  humanity  ^^!^n$. 
more  perfect  in  its  material  conditions,  have  been  too  ^i*»*'^**»- 
much  misunderstood  since  scientific  conceptions  have  suffered 
general  dispersion.  True  philosophers,  however,  w^U  always 
see  in  those  speculations  the  power  of  the  encyclopedic  regime, 
which  was  afterwards  dissolved  in  the  anarchy  of  academic 
specialities. 

As  regards  philosophy,  the  tendency  of  such  a  regime  was  ReMtumoc 
to  modify  the  general  system  of  human  thought  by  carrying  soianmon 
further  than  the  Middle   Age  had    done    the   ascendency  of  ^' 

Nominalism  over  Healism.  The  success  obtained  in  this  direction 
constituted  the  most  decisive  step  towards  the  direct  advent 
of  the  sound  philosophy,  until  Hume's  stimulating  inquiry  and 
the  results  worked  out  by  Kant.  Not  only  did  it  announce 
the  final  substitution  of  Law  for  Cause,  but  it  likewise  indi- 
cated, in  the  midst  of  the  preparatory  objective  investigation, 
the  presentiment  of  a  subjective  synthesis  :  I  refer  to  the 
importance  claimed  for  artificial  logic  as  the  provisional  bond 
of  all  our  thoughts  (p.  280).  Although  the  organs  of  this 
réaction  of  science  upon  philosophy  were  more  often  monks 
than  physicians,  yet  none  the  less  was  the  movement  essentially 
related  to  the  encyclopedic  studies  peculiar  to  the  latter. 
Doctrinal  considerations  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion  ;  but 
there  is  also  the  historical  fieu^t  that  the  study  of  medicine  had 
an  especial  attraction  for  the  monks,  so  much  so  that  the  popes 
had  specially  to  forbid  it  to  them  by  several  bulls. 

At  the  opening  of  this    phase,  under    the   unperceived 
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impulse  derived  from  the  Middle  Age  as  a  whole,  the  Modem 
spirit  developed  its  esthetic  side  and  produced  the  incomparable 
epic,  which  still  forms  the  highest  glory  of  human  art.    Although 
the  aim  of  this  characteristic  poem  was  to  idealise  Catholicism, 
yet  the  predominant  spirit  is  that  of  the  Bevolution.    Not 
only  does  the  sceptical  tendency  find  special  vent  in  occasional 
protests;  we  recognise  it  above   all  in  the   audacity  of  the 
general  conception  ;  for  to  subject  religious  beliefs  to  poetical 
judgment  was  to  admit  that  they  were  decaying.     Such  treat- 
ment of  such  themes  would  in  the  foregoing  century  have  been 
reprobated  as  sacrilege  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  one  would  have 
seemed  superfluous.     Again,  though  Dante's  disposition  was  to 
care  only  for  the  intellectual  aspects  of  the  mediaeval  civilisa- 
tion, he  unconsciously  pictures  its  social  character,  admirably 
yielding  himself  to  its  moral  influence,  as    in   the  cardinal 
instance  of  his  abhorrent  condemnation  of  treachery  (p.  385). 
Lastly,  his  announcement,  in  vague  but  profound  language,  of 
the  final  regeneration  completes  the  fitness  of  this  poem  to 
represent  the  Modem  Hevolution  as  a  whole,  and  even  to  serve 
as  a  conspectus  of  human  history,  although  his  blind  partiality 
for  Classical  Antiquity  obscures  the  dependence  of  the  present 
upon  the  whole  range  of  the  past. 

Great  as  was  the  impulse  imparted  by  such  a  brilliant 
example,  it  was  insufficient  to  enable  Dante's  successors  to  over- 
come those  obstacles  to  Art  which  rapidly  arose  from  the  now 
shifting  and  confused  character  of  the  general  situation  (p.  374). 
Moreover,  the  fresh  forces  of  inspiration  were  spoilt  by  the 
classical  tendencies  of  the  time,  especially  by  the  honour  paid  to 
the  Greeks  in  preference  to  the  Komans,  whose  superiority  was 
felt  by  the  legists  alone.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  poetic  movement  yielded  an  admirable  fruit  in  the  mystic 
compositions  that  issued  from  the  monastic  class,  which  had 
naturally  escaped  the  special  form  of  degeneracy  just  mentioned. 
These  constitute  the  last  product  of  Catholicism.  Posterity 
will  never  cease  to  revere  the  rude  but  sublime  outline  of  the 
systematic  picture  of  human  nature,  the  origin  of  which  a  vain 
erudition  now  dares  to  contest,  robbing  the  humble  author  of 
his  glory  in  order  to  assign  it  to  the  metaphysical  spirit  which 
is  justly  reprobated  in  his  book.  In  reading  it,  we  may,  by 
merely  substituting  Humanity  for  God,  continually  recognise  the 
spontaneous  presentiment  of  the  normal  harmony  of  our  existence, 
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even  in  the  midst  of  a  synthesis  which,  though  necessarily  im- 
perfect, is  yet  always  superior  to  the  dispersive  theories  of  the 
Bevolution.  In  passages  where  such  a  substitution  becomes 
impossible,  we  can  easily  verify  to  ourselves  that  the  sole 
hindrance  is  the  egoistic  character  inherent  in  the  provisional 
system  (p.  376).  The  compositions  of  this  order,  notwithstanding 
their  speculative  appearance,  are  essentially  esthetic  works  ;  and 
they  characterise,  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  the  second 
century  of  the  Western  Revolution.  In  the  previous  century 
the  genius  of  Catholicism  had  been  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
government  of  society;  in  that  which  followed  it  was  to  be 
absorbed  in  controversies  for  self-defence  :  in  this  century  alone 
it  could  foster  the  mental  and  moral  disposition  required  for 
the  production  of  such  mystic  pictures,  which  were  continued 
a  little  while  longer  by  the  other  sex,  and  then  ceased  altogether,  st.  Thcnn. 

With  regard  to  the  developement  of  Industry  during  the  (y)  Prooticai 
initial  phase  of  the  Modem  Movement,  I  have  first  to  examine  Bwoiti. 
its  nature,  then  its  organisation,  and  lastly  its  result. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  all  the  essential  ?*i^^. 

Industrial 

branches  of  material  production  received  increased  attention,  52^^^ 
but  the  chief  care  was  bestowed  on  manufactures,  in  preference  JJ^ii'^o- 
not  only  to  agriculture,  but  also  to  commerce,  at  least  to  Jjjj}^^. 
foreign  conmxerce.  For  there  could  be  no  moral  reconstruction  ™««^ 
of  the  Western  Bepublic,  to  make  up  for  its  political  dissolution, 
until  the  progress  of  industry  should  have  inspired  all  the  com- 
ponent populations  with  sympathies  based  on  practical  life,  but 
strengthened  also  by  agreement  in  intellectual,  and  even  esthetic 
views.  Till  then  every  modern  people  was  exclusively  occupied 
with  improving  its  own  position,  and  would  therefore  pay  chief 
attention  to  manufactures,  together  with  the  internal  commerce 
incident  thereto.  The  disadvantages  of  such  restriction  were 
natiurally  diminished,  especially  in  France,  and  to  a  nearly  equal 
extent  in  Spain,  by  the  establishment  at  this  period  of  the 
temporal  dictatorship,  which  absorbed  the  industrial  cities  in 
the  great  nationalities  then  provisionally  instituted.  This 
superior  importance  acquired  by  manufacture,  which  of  all 
industries  is  the  most  central  and  the  most  marked  in  character, 
favoured  the  general  coordination  of  pacific  activity,  and  at 
the  same  time  brought  that  new  mode  of  life  into  clearer 
contrast  with  the  former  warlike  one. 

Taking  this  direction,  industrial  life  now  spontaneously 
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c^g^l^  advanced  towardi  it»  normal  oonititution  upon  the  baaee  whioh 
^«^  '    ^^  ^^  gained  during  the  MedisBval  Traniition  (p.  41 8).    It  wai 
SSPim!"     ^^  ^^^'  ^^®  ^^^  ^^®  cardinal  diviiion  between  employers  and 
^^ttidr  employed — ^the  condition  of  all  modem  labouri  but  eminently  of 
Stadt.        manu&cturei — received  its  deciiive  developement,  in  proportion 
as  the  permanence  of  hired  armies  was  extinguishing  military 
activity.    Relieved  from  all  feudal  serviooi  the  popular  masses 
of  the  West  could  now  finally  range  themselves  under  the  new 
directors  of  their  practical  life.    During  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  the  ordinary  conduct  of  such  industrial 
chiefs  towards  the  proletaries  bore  traces  of  their  still  recent 
fraternity,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  judicious  remark  of  an 
English  historian,'   that  wages  were  then  more  liberal  than 
at  a  subsequent  period.    The  solidarity  of  the  two  classes  thus 
gradually  acquired  a  civic  character,  and  was  further  strengthened 
by  their  united  action  in  the  conflicts  which  from  time  to  time 
occurred  between  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  parties  for 
political  supremacy.     For  the   industrial  instinct  led  both 
employers  and  employed  to  support  everywhere  that  party, 
whichever  it  might  be,  which,  although  originally  the  weaker, 
was  destined  eventually  to  prevaiL    Two  eminent  men  of  this 
ggyi»       period,  one  a  Frenchman,  the  other  an  Italian,  furnished  even 
ooi^^     thus  early  a  worthy  type  of  the  industrial  patriciat.    But  they 
Bd«^«         had  no  successors.    Each  of  them  showed  by  his  conduct  that 
pacific  activity  might  go  along  with  the  completest  social 
devotion,  and  even  with  profound  aptitude  for  civic  government. 
BM^of  I  must  now  estimate  thjd  general  results  of  this  spoijitaneous 

iMvwMit.     developement  of  Industry,  with  the  view  of  ezplainihg  its  more 
systematic  progress  during  the  next  phase  of  the  Modem 
Movement. 
TiMiBfw.  The  simultaneous  appearance  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

thiai)iMMto  centuries  of  several  admirable  practical  inventions  must  have 
bjitigMM.  always  seemed  fortuitous,  until  my  fundamental  treatise  (Phil. 
Pos.  vi.  106)  furnished  for  the  first  time  the  proper  explanation 
on  sociological  grounds.  We  cannot  conceive  the  true  filiation 
of  these  various  discoveries  except  by  appreciating  the  con- 
vergence of  all  the  conditions,  bqth  positive  and  negative,  of 
this  phase  :  we  then  see  that  such  improvements  had  always 
for  their  ultimate  object  the  further  developement  or  consolida- 
tion of  Industrial  life. 

'  ^•"*-*,  £uope  dviog  Uk«  Middle  AgM  eh.  ix.  ptzt  iL 
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At  first  dght  it  might  appear  unreasonable  to  assign  such  Fira^nn 
an  aim  to  the  general  change  which  took  place  during  this 
period  in  the  syitem  of  arms,  principally  those  of  offence,  but 
eTentoally  those  of  defence  idso.  We  may,  however,  easily 
satisfy  ourselves  on  the  point  by  remarking  the  evident 
tendency  of  the  new  method  of  warfiure  to  reduce,  if  not  to 
suppress,  military  apprenticeship  among  those  nations  in  which 
pacific  activity  was  becoming  the  ruling  condition,  and  war 
exceptional.  We  cannot  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  which  was  very  easy,  and  also  very 
ancient,  was  not  sooner  introduced  into  the  West,  except  by 
the  fiEU^t  that  it  was  now  required  by  the  new  mode  of  life 
among  the  more  advanced  populations. 

The  same  explanation  applies  even  better  to  the  more  PriBUng. 
important  and  less  easy  discovery  now  made,  which  completed 
the  fundamental  institution  of  Writing  by  accelerating  the 
production  of  copies,  thus  admirably  connecting  the  develope- 
ments  of  speculation  and  practice.  The  difficulties  to  over^ 
come  were  considerable  ;  but  the  special  preliminary  conditions 
having  been  realised  (Phil.  Pos.  vi.  112),  the  invention  was  now 
accomplished,  because  it  was  called  for  by  the  general  aspira- 
tions of  the  West  ;  where  since  the  twelfth  century  the  universal 
demand  for  instruction  had  been  continually  prompting  ex- 
periments to  discover  a  mode  of  facilitating  transcriptions. 
This  art  has  an  exceptional  character  :  under  the  conditions  of 
modem  anarchy  it  has  ministered  chiefly  to  vicious  tendencies  : 
but  a  noble  destination  is  reserved  for  it  in  the  final  regeneration 
of  society,  when  it  will  be  subjected  to  a  wise  moral  control. 

To  complete  the  special  illustrations  of  the  general  view  Diaoomyof 
I  am  advocating,  I  would  here  assign  a  like  sociological  ex-  of  croate 
planation  to  the  two  great  feats  of  Navigation  which  form  the  *®^^"*' 
industrial  link  between  the  first  and  second  phases  of  the 
Modem  Movement.     Having  regard  to  the  knowledge  attained 
during  the  scientific  career  of  Greece  (pp.  271, 273),  and  diffused 
throughout  the  West  during  the  Middle  Age,  we  shall  see  that 
the  employment  of  the  Compass  and  the  consequent  maritime  icarinen* 
progress  came  as  soon  as  they  were  opportune.     Commerce,  **™'*^ 
after  its  internal  developement,  was  everywhere  seeking  foreign 
outlets,  and  these,  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  West, 
were  necessarily  distant  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  a  century  of 
such  attempts,  all  made  with  a  like  aim,  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  an  Oceanic  rout«  to  In^^ 
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We  may  confirm  ourselves  in  this  normal  tendency  to 
account  for  practical  improvements  by  their  social  opportune- 
ness if  we  consider  the  progress  of  Arithmetic  in  this  phase. 
It  consisted  in  the  adoption  for  general  use  of  the  decimal 
calculus,  and  the  Arabian,  or  rather  Hindoo  notation.  Both 
these  improvements  had  been  familiar  to  the  best  minds  since 
the  conunencement  of  the  third  phase  of  the  Middle  Age,  yet 
neither  could  become  popularised  until  three  centuries  after- 
wards, when  their  proper  utility  was  brought  into  clear  view 
by  the  extension  of  industrial  life. 

To  link  more  closely  together  the  positive  and  negative 
aspects  of  this  initial  phase  of  the  modem  revolution,  we  should 
now  observe  how  the  same  spontaneous  character,  which  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  process  of  decomposition,  marked 
also  that  of  reconstruction.  It  was  in  fact  impossible  that  any 
systematic  impulse  should  be  applied  to  either  science,  or  art, 
or  industry,  until  they  had  acquired  a  developement  capable  of 
inspiring  and  guiding  such  intervention.  Hence  the  foregoing 
explanations  have  in  every  case  shown  that  the  advance  in 
each  of  these  three  provinces  was  essentially  spontaneous.  All 
influence  derived  from  artificial  encouragement  was  reserved 
for  later  times. 

In  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  second  Modem 
Phase,  during  which  the  negative  movement  was  wholly 
dominated  by  the  outbreak  of  Protestantism,  I  must  offer  a 
preliminary  explanation  in  order  to  place  my  readers  at  the 
proper  point  of  view  for  judging  this  period.  From  the 
irrational  importance  still  attached  to  the  rise  of  the  Critical 
doctrine,  and  also  firom  national  vanities,  it  is  common  to  re- 
present the  nations  which  adopted  that  doctrine  as  the  most 
advanced  members  of  the  West.  This  illufdon  seems  also  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  populations  which  continued 
Catholic  fell  behind  in  the  industrial  and  even  in  the  scientific 
race.  Now  it  is  desirable  to  dissipate  such  pretensions  at  the 
outset,  for  they  have  become  a  hindrance  not  only  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  judgment  of  the  past,  but  also  to  the  true 
conception  of  the  future,  especially  the  more  inunediate  future. 

The  error  will  be  effectually  dispelled  by  two  considerations 
equally  indisputable,  and  intimately  connected  with  each 
other.  One  is  derived  from  the  abstract  appreciation  of  this 
disturbance,  the  other  from  a  concrete  comparison  of  the 
nations  who  accepted  it  or  rejected  it. 
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Looked  at  in  ite  whole  coone,  it  was  a  movement  of  J^^^^ 
empirical  negation  at  first  directed  against  the  regime  only  of  |^^^^^ 
Catholicism,  then  extended  to  the  worship,  and  finally  to  the  ^|^^^» 
dogma,  and  really  constituting  a  series  of  intervening  steps  ^^^^ 
between  Catholicism  and  Islamism.    The  oriental  Monotheism 
had  in  fact,  nine  centuries  before,  accomplished  all  the  essential 
changes  that  make  up  the    claims  of  the  three  successive 
founders  of  Protestantism.    Now  not  only  can  no  doctrine 
which  is  purely  critical  deserve  profound  esteem,  but  we  see 
that  this  particular  one  had  really  no  important  difficulty  to 
overcome,  except  to  obtain  a  convenient  opportunity,  and  this 
was  provided  in  the  decisive  disintegration  which  Catholicism 
had  undergone  during  the  preceding  phase. 

On  these  grounds  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe  from  the  to  sontham 

_  °  *  Europo  they 

first  could  not  but  disdain  the  so-called  Reformation,  which  on  were  int^. 

lectnally 

the  negative  side  was  far  from  sanctioning  the  degree  of  oontecnp^to 
emancipation  already  familiar  to  them,  while  from  the  positive  npaiiiT». 
point  of  view  it  only  propounded  an  incoherent  modification 
of  the  old  belief.  Their  governments  were  very  soon  aroused 
to  its  political  dangers  by  the  attacks  on  social  order  which 
followed  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  critical  doctrine.  But  the 
peoples  had  already  rejected  that  doctrine  because  it  was  so 
bare  of  moral  attractions  ;  they  saw  that  its  various  sects  agreed 
only  in  renouncing  the  best  institutions  of  Catholicism,  pur- 
gatory, the  worship  of  saints,  and  above  all  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin,  the  true  goddess  of  Southern  hearts. 

All  the  poetical  monuments  of  this  period  coincide  with  the  saperior 
more  direct  historical  records  in  attestincr  that  at  the  opening:  tionofsonth 

^  .  r  ©    ihown  by  its 

of  the  sixteenth  centmr  the  South  was  in  advance  of  the  North  «ppreoutiAn 

.  of  Dftnte  And 

in  respect  of  intellectual  emancipation.  The  success  of  Dante's  owruitM. 
poem  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  Southern  populations, 
and  shows  their  real  mental  attitude.  They  honoured  Art  for 
spontaneously  usurping  that  most  decisive  of  religious  offices, 
the  final  judgment  of  individuals  (p.  200);  an  office  which 
the  Church  reserved  for  its  invisible  Head.  As  regards  Spain 
in  particular,  we  need  but  consider  all  the  intercourse,  hostile 
at  first,  but  afterwards  of  a  pacific  character,  which  had  in  that 
country  continued  between  two  irreconcileable  monotheisms^  to 
recognise  that  Catholicism,  as  being  the  official  faith,  had 
become  more  than  anything  else  a  symbol  of  nationality.  If 
emancipation    had  first    crept    in  among   the    Templars   in 
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ooDiaqaeiioe  of  their  relations  with  Mahometans  it  ii  easy 
to  understand  what  an  influence  would  he  exercised  by  a 
more  complete  intercourse  prolonged  through  the  whole  of  the 
first  Modem  phase,  and,  with  few  intervals,  under  peaceful 
conditions.  Hence  it  was  Spain  which  spontaneously  produced 
the  poetic  representative  of  Complete  Emancipation,  although 
it  was  necessary  that  every  nation  of  the  West  should  in  turn 
bear  its  part  in  working  out  the  movement.  As  for  France, 
she  had  always  taken  the  initiative,  and  maintained  the 
direction  of  the  decisive  measures  which  brought  about  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  Catholicifan.  The  reaction  of 
this  social  disturbance  upon  thought,  together  with  the  special 
relations  existing  between'the  Central  nation  and  the  Southern 
Occidentals,  could  not  but  make  her  people  almost  as  familiar 
as  they  with  an  unbelief  which  went  fiur  beyond  the  parody  of 
Islamism  set  up  by  the  doctors  of  Germany. 
Tbtirorth-  As  regards  the  Northern  peoples,  the  inferiority  of  their 


Mbtok.  civilisation  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  success 
iMtaâiijM    of  Protestantism  among  them  by  no  means  resulted  from  a 
mmdij*       more  advanced  emancipation.    This  remark  especially  applies 
to  the  country  In  which  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Critical 
doctrine  took  place;  for  the  Germans  having  been  incorporated 
into  the  European  system  later  and  less  completely  than  any 
other  nation,  were  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  least  cultivated 
of  all  the  populations  of  the  West,  and  the  least  disengaged 
from  old  warlike  habits.     In  England  social  needs  rather  than 
any  intellectual  demands  were  the  chief  inducement  to  the 
people  to  accept  Protestantism. 
IbuuHumt  In  order  to  mark  with  greater  precision  the  character  of 

o^Toion.     the  Protestant  movement,  I  will  here  introduce  an  hypothesis 
«pof  tht'     analogous  to  that  which  I  employed  above  with  respect  to  the 
orgMi  «tfon  Western  revolution  considered  as  a  whole  (p.  429),  but  in  this 
toim.        instance  my  hypothesis  will  more  nearly  correspond  to  the 
actual  possibilities  of  the  case.    On  returning  from  Avignon, 
the  Popes,  conscious  that  their  spiritual  authority  was  fatally 
on  the  wane,  turned  their  chief  attention  to  their  temporal 
principality.    Now  if  this  policy  of  transformation,  instead  of 
being    merely  empirical,  could   have  been  thenceforth   sys- 
tematically designed  and  directed,  it  would  have  led  to  the 
suppression  of  clerical  cselibacy,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
papal  thronci  lik^  other  sovereignties,  pass  by  hereditary  trans- 
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mission,  which  men  would  have  preferred  to  the  nepotism 
soon  afterwards  prevalent.  By  thus  gradually  relinquishing 
its  spiritual  character,  the  Papacy  would  have  sanctioned  the 
spontaneous  dissolution  of  Catholicism,  and  would  have  dissi- 
pated in  advance  those  jealous  apprehensions  of  its  tyranny  which 
were  the  main  motive  for  the  outbreak  of  Protestantism.  Such  a 
policy  would  have  further  required  that  the  pope  should  abolish 
simultaneously  the  convents  and  universities,  transferring  to 
the  different  national  governments  the  direction  of  the  special 
schools,  especially  those  of  Law  and  Medicine,  of  which  indeed 
they  did  make  themselves  masters  before  long.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Papacy  had  still 
sufficient  influence  to  have  secured  an  acceptance  in  every 
country  for  this  final  exercise  of  its  power,  which  was  in  full 
conformity  with  the  real  needs  of  the  West*  True,  the  meta- 
physical form  of  emancipation  must  still  have  prevailed  with 
the  Northern  peoples,  but  since  there  would  have  been  neither 
intellectual  organs  nor  social  passions  to  aggravate  its  action, 
violent  secessions  would  have  been  avoided. 

This  hypothesis  may  be  of  service  in  helping  us  to  perceive  Thêfufor. 
that  the  success  of  Protestantism  is  to  be  principally  attributed  wâaid°UMn 
to  the  need  felt  for  escaping  from  the  domination  of  the  «roSiod?'^ 
Papacy  which,  having  become  essentially  Italian,  pressed  most 
heavily  on  the  North  ;  while  in  the  South  it  was  practically 
nullified  by  the  nationalisation  of  the  clergy.    This  preliminary 
question  having  been  settled  I  proceed  to  examine  this  move- 
ment of  revolt,  which  was  at  first  partial  in  operation,  but 
before  long  excited  a  general  ferment. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  negative  doctrine  appeared  inteiiéotoai 
at  the  outset  in  the  asserted  right  of  every  one  to  constitute  F^SSÏtant. 
himself  supreme  judge  upon  religious  questions»  irrespective  ofi^^^e^ 
both  of  his  own  competency  and  the  authority  of  the  past.  *'™*«*°«°'- 
During  the  Protestant  phase  this  individualism  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  interpretation  of  the  revealed  books,  but  in  the  end 
it  could  not  but  embrace  the  entire  domain  of  theology.     Even 
its  earlier  field  comprised  divagations  wide  enough  to  render 
all  spiritual  organisation  impossible;   thus   manifesting  how 
essentially  anarchical  was  the  principle  which  exalted  individual 
opinion  against  the  judgment  of  society.    But  though  each 
fresh  innovator  endeavoured  to  confine  scepticism  within  the 
limits  he  chose  to  lay  down,  such  arbitrary  bounds  were  one 

bb2 
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after  another  extended,  and  Negativism  attained  in  the  end  the 
full  scope  its  true  destination  required.  At  first  it  was  the 
Catholic  regime  alone  which  was  dissolved  by  a  series  of  illo- 
gical assaults  ;  but  the  like  process  soon  impaired  the  worship, 
and  finally  nullified  the  doctrine  by  assailing  the  special  condi- 
tions on  which  Western  revelation  rested  (p.  S87). 

The  negative  doctrine,  having  thus  obtained  a  firm  footing 
in  intellectual  matters,  required  to  be  extended  to  social  ideas 
to  qualify  it  to  become  provisionally  the  systematic  organ  of 
the  spontaneous  aspirations  of  the  West  towards  universal  re* 
generation.  And  this  was  in  fact  the  principal  result  of  the 
political  application  of  the  negative  doctrine  to  the  two  pre- 
liminary crises  which  were  soon  excited  by  the  inevitable 
struggle  between  the  disintegrating  spirit  and  the  counter- 
acting policy  of  oppression.  In  the  most  honourable  and 
least  stormy  of  these  modem  confiicts,  the  revolutionary 
principle  put  forth  the  dogma  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
People,  the  first  purpose  of  which  was  to  deliver  Holland  from 
the  yoke  of  Spain.  After  having  thus  proclaimed  the  right  of 
external  liberty,  metaphysical  negativism  set  itself  to  internal 
reform,  and  attempted  in  an  abortive  but  well  marked  under^ 
taking,  to  regenerate  England  on  the  principle  of  Equality. 
These  two  contests,  admirably  conducted  by  the  two  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  Protestantism,  gave  the  critical  doctrine 
its  decisive  developement.  The  principle  indeed  of  Private  Judg- 
ment directly  assumed  Equality  as  its  fundamental  condition, 
and  could  appeal  to  no  other  authority  than  the  Supremacy  of 
Numbers.  But  the  two  derivative  dogmas,  though  involved  in 
the  fxmdamental  one,  could  not  have  gained  sufficient  hold  if 
each  had  not  been  inaugurated  by  a  special  application. 

Thus  arose  in  the  West  a  systematic  anarchy,  such  as  up 
to  that  time  had  never  been  known,  which  characterised  the 
interregnum  necessarily  intervening  between  the  failure  of 
Theologism  and  the  advent  of  Positivism.  Its  general  principle 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  Individual,  in  direct  revolt  against 
the  Bace,  now  recognised  no  other  authority  than  his  own 
for  the  decision  of  all  questions  whatsoever,  above  all  the 
most  important  and  the  most  difficult.  This  principle 
had  been  first  inspired  by  the  mental  cravings  which  Mono>> 
theism  exdted  but  could  not  satisfy  ;  in  the  sequel,  however,  it 
served  as  the  organ  of  social  aspirations  which  took  for  granted 
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that  an  order  which  had  become  retrograde  must  be  dissolved. 
Neither  in  its  intellectual  nor  its  social  aspect  could  it  be 
confined  to  the  countries  in  which  Protestantism  was  officially 
adopted.  Amongst  the  populations  which  continued  Catholic 
in  name  ^he  same  tendency  was  equally  active,  and  even  gave 
birth  to  national  heresies,  which  were  fully  as  contrary  to  the 
mediœval  ecclesiastical  order  as  the  Protestant  dogmas  them- 
selves. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  aberrations  which  are  its  The  crMoii 
direct  characteristics,  the  disease  which  had  thus  attacked  the  pdnd  mSî 
West  soon  impaired  sociability  by  the  indirect  sanction  which  suitj  «nd 
it  necessarily  accorded  to  absolute  individualism.    Solidarity  MdfoiMni 
suffered  ;  but  the  principal  danger  was  to  Continuity,  which 
became  gradually  more  ignored  until  men  came  even  to  deny 
that  the  present  owed  any  subordination  to  the  past  or  any 
obligation  to  the  future.    The  reaction  of  this  mental  and 
social  disorder  upon  the  affections  consisted  in  stifling  Venera- 
tion, the  normal  basis  of  himian  discipline,  and  in  developing 
Pride,  the  chief  source  of  insurrectionary  passions. 

Under  the  Spontaneous  phase,  this  modem  anarchy  had  Dcterte*- 
commenced  its  moral  ravages  by  dissolving  the  ancient  ties  of  prirateurt. 
public  life,  which  was  henceforth  openly  given  over  to  ^oism.  of  mTon». 
The  Protestant  phase  carried  on  the  like  process  into  domestic 
life,  directly  threatening  the  fundamental  bond  of  marriage  by 
an  anarchic  retrogresfdon  in  favour  of  divorce,  and  even  by  a 
tendency  to  the  dogmatic  revival  of  polygamy.     Happily  both  Luther  and 
aberrations  were  spontaneously  frustrated  by  the  ancient  habits  «nthoriM 
of  the  West,  which  were  in  full  conformity  with  the  true  nature  Hev? to 
of  modem  civilisation;  but  they  nevertheless  left  everywhere  wi^aT 
deep  traces,  which  were  aggravated  under  the  Deistical  phase,  ^"^^ 
and  are  too  perceptible  even  now.     Thought  and  Feeling  hence- 
forth imderwent  a  common  deterioration  which  was  manifested 
in  the  general  and  increasing  repudiation  of  the  Middle  Age, 
and  a  more  distinct  contempt  for  the  resistance  of  women  to 
the   Revolution.     The   Aristocracy  having   become    morally 
degraded  (p.  455),  the  opposition  of  the  afiective  sex  to  modem 
barbarism  was  henceforth  exemplified  among  the  middle  classes  ; 
and  when  they  too  became  corrupt,  it  was  left  to  the  women  of 
the  proletariat  to  play  this  part. 

Having  thus  characterised  the  main  current  of  the  Protestant 
movement,  I  have  to  speak  of  its  necessary  reaction  upon  the 
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Hobto  at.  concentration  .of  the  temporal  power  which  had  commenced  in 
Lojok  to  the  preceding  phase.  But^  before  doing  so,  I  must  estimate 
diMof  !•-     the  principal  effort,  of  resistance  made  by  Catholicism  against 

the  dissolution  of  Monotheism. 
Bis  aim  mm         This  consistod  in  the  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to  regenerate 
a  supple.       the  Papacy,  the  spiritual  office  of  which  had  been  really  in 
Pope  and      abeyance  since  its  transformation  into  a  temporal  sovereignty 
As  it  had  been  the  vital  centre  of  the  Catholic  system,  its 
decay»  whether  manifest  or  unacknowledged,  had  occasioned 
all  the  deteriorations  which  the  regime,  the  worship,  and  even 
the  dogma  of  the  Church  had  everywhere  undergone.    Of  the 
connection  between  these  facts  the  eminent  founder  of  Jesuitism 
was  deeply  convinced  :  accordingly,  under  the  modest  title  of 
*  General  '  of  the  order,  he  set  before  himself  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing by  the  side  of  the  Roman  prince  a  true  Pope,  a  free 
leader  of  a  new  clergy,  to  overcome  Protestantism  by  reor- 
ganising Catholicism. 
Tosabstiiiite        That  such  was  the  defdgn  of  Jesuitism  becomes  undeniable 
f^  o23f  ud  ^hen  we  study  the  nature  and  course  of  this  institution,  not 
^^        only  at  its  commencement,  but  also  during  the  whole  of  the 
•fl««Si!m°    ^^  generation  of  its  activity,  which  is  now  too  much  con- 
SiiS!?*^    founded  with  its  subsequent  career.     The  noble  enthusiast 
who,  in  founding  the  Jesuit  Order,  announced  himself  as  the 
defender  of  Catholicism  and  the  adorer  of  the  Virgin,  deserves 
from  the  sociological  point  of  view  to  be  honoured  as  the  true 
successor  of  the   chureh-reformers  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(p.  408),  whose  £ûlure  he  wished  to  repair*  Pxofoundly  shocked 
by  the  degradation  which  the  spiritual  power  had  everywhere 
undergone  in  various  fonns  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age, 
he  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  dissolution  of  religion  by  recon* 
stituting  Catholicism  upon  the  basis  of  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,   the  goddess  of  the  West.     Attributing  the  failure 
of  his    Franciscan    predecessors  to   their  efforts    being   too 
dispersed   and   too  dependent    on   the  general  ecclesiastical 
system,  he  instituted  his  order  with  the  design  of  once  more 
uniting  the  functions  of  preaching  and  confession,  and  separated 
it  from  the  nominal  chief  of  the  Church  with  the  view  of  better 
subordinating  it  to  its  real  chiefl    He  strove  to  get  the  true 
Priesthood  everywhere  transferred  to  his  Jesuits,  by  procuring 
for  them  the  general  direction  of  an  education  suited  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  time,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  foreign 
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miBsioni  which  the  univeraal  expansion  of  the  West  seemed  to 
demand. 

Such  was  the  original  plan  of  Jesuitism.  It  diflfers  little  sodoortdo^ 
from  the  scheme  I  have  hypothetically  suggested  as  capable,  jûiyJvMii* 
had  it  been  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  Protestantism.  The 
intellectual  and  social  ascendency  to  which  the  new  corporation 
aspired  was  in  fiust  equivalent  to  the  abolition  both  of  the  old 
\  monastic  orders  and  of  the  universities  which  fostered  the 
metaphysical  spirit*  The  essential  difference  between  the  two 
methods  consists  solely  in  the  maintenance  by  the  Jesuits  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood.  Originally  adopted  by  them, 
in  imitation  of  the  elder  brotherhoods,  as  a  guarantee  of 
independence  and  a  basis  of  discipline,  this  obligation  soon 
became  a  source  of  moral  corruption.  With  that  exception 
we  are  bound  to  recognise  that  the  action  of  Jesuitism  was 
inspired  by  a  sincere  and  deep  desire  to  reestablish  the  spiritual 
authority  in  a  fit  manner,  by  making  it  better  qualified  to  fulfil 
its  social  office  than  in  the  Middle  Age*  The  sociocratic  tend- 
ency of  this  grand  effort  is  clearly  shown  in  the  energetic 
protests  of  the  first  Jesuit  fathers  against  the  usurpation  of 
spiritual  functions  by  the  temporal  power. 

This  was  the  true  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  xti 
but  it  fiEkiled  more  rapidly  and  more  completely  than  that  of 
the  thirteenth,  being  overborne  by  the  same  fatality  more  fully 
developed  (p.  4S0).  Measures  which,  if  taken  a  century  before 
the  outburst  of  Protestantism,  might  have  sufficed  to  prevent 
it,  were  now  impotent  to  stay  its  course.  Nothing  could  now 
avail  for  such  a  purpose  but  that  which  was  not  yet  possible — 
a  radical  change  of  doctrine,  the  substitution  of  Positivism  for 
Theologism.  For  the  explosion  of  Negativism  was  creating  a 
dim  feeling  of  the  profound  incongruity  of  Catholicism  with 
'  the  scientific  spirit  and  the  industrial  mode  of  life,  both  of 
which  were  evidently  destined  to  prevail,  while  neither  could  be 
disciplined  except  by  a  demonstrable  faith.  In  short,  mental 
anarchy  having  become  systematic,  nothing  could  hinder  it 
from  running  its  entire  course,  because  the  final  solution 
required  as  a  preliminary  condition  the  full  developement  of 
such  anarchy,  at  least  in  the  central  nation. 

Although  this  &tality  was  beyond  the  ken  of  the  founders 
of  Jesuitism,  it  was  not  long  before  their  successors  perceived 
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the  impossibility  of  regenerating  Catholicism.  Thenceforth 
they  confined  their  efforts  to  systematising  the  policy  of  obstruc- 
tion and  retrogression.  Thus  the  plan  which  had  been  originally 
designed  to  direct  a  progressive  reconstruction  became  totally 
perverted.  The  reactionary  policy  soon  rested  its  success  on 
a  vast  hypocritical  conspiracy.  Men  of  emancipated  minds, 
the  large  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  cultivated  clashes, 
all  made  common  cause  with  the  Jesuits  against  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  people  from  theology,  lest  their  joint  domina- 
tion should  be  imperilled.  By  lending  themselves  to  this 
compact,  the  freethinkers  purchased  full  toleration  ;  while  as 
to  their  private  life,  now  that  it  was  freed  from  the  only 
effectual  control  of  public  convictions,  they  secretly  abandoned 
themselves  to  their  personal  inclinations. 

And  so,  before  it  had  been  fifty  years  in  operation,  this 
chimerical  scheme  for  spiritual  reorganisation  turned  into  a 
system  only  too  real  of  hypocrisy  and  obstructiou,  which,  to 
arrest  mental  anarchy,  developed  moral  corruption.  To  illus- 
trate this  contradictory  tendency  we  need  not  have  recourse 
to  the  equivocal  evidence  alleged  by  a  blind  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  it  is  enough  to  point  to  their  disastrous  multiplication 
in  every  country  of  colleges, — institutions,  the  like  of  which 
were  as  imknown  to  the  Middle  Age  as  to  Antiquity.  Now 
although  the  Jesuits  were  disqualified  by  their  celibacy  from 
fully  appreciating  family  life,  they  knew  that  the  principal 
merit  of  Catholicism  had  really  consisted  in  fostering  the  due 
developement  of  all  family  ties  during  the  whole  Mediœval 
period,  a  period  which  for  that  reason  I  have  termed  the 
Affective  Transition.  Nevertheless,  so  absorbed  were  they  in 
their  reactionary  task  that  they  scrupled  not  to  compromise 
moral  progress  by  cutting  off  the  young  fronudomestic  relations, 
hoping  by  a  system  of  scholastic  seclusion  to  withdraw  them 
from  the  general  movement  of  emancipation.  Such  isolation 
of  the  young,  however,  could  never  have  become  a  common 
practice  witliout  the  consent  of  families.  Here  then  we  may 
satisfy  ourselves  how  far  mental  anarchy  had  at  thid  time  ex- 
tended its  dissolving:  influence  upon  morality.  It  had  reached 
even  the  hearts  of  mothers. 

In  this  its  final  form,  Jesuitism  did  not  merely  call  forth 

the  hatred  of  Protestants.     It  also  met  with  continuous  and 

rofound  opposition   from    the    Catholic  populations,  among 
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wfaom  its  career  became  reellj  an  incessant  struggle,  especially 
as  against  the  more  ancient  organs  of  the  defence  of  theology* 
Its  tendency  to  renovate  both  the  regular  and  the  secular 
clergy  could  not  but  excite  the  special  antipathy  in  Spain  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  in  Italy  of  the  Franciscans,  because  these 
orders  had  respectively  assumed  in  those  countries  more  or  less 
completely  the  practical  direction  of  the  national  church,  whilst 
the  endeavour  of  Jesuitism  was  to  subordinate  all  national 
churches  to  the  universal  priesthood.  The  principal  develope- 
ment  of  Jesuitism  was  accordingly  confined  to  France;  but 
there  too  it  encountered  obstacles,  less  concentrated  indeed  but 
more  decisive,  from  the  metaphysical  corporations,  who  were 
the  rivals  of  monks  of  everv  kind.  Nevertheless,  from  a 
sociological  point  of  view,  Jesidtism  must  be  considered  to  be 
the  last  form  of  Western  Monotheism.  Notwithstanding  all 
appearances  consequent  upon  its  official  suppression,  it  cannot 
cease  to  exist  until  theology  itself  ceases  to  be.  While  the 
title  of  Catholidêm  can  be  properly  applied  bnly  to  the  normal  Tha 
condition  presented  by  the  Mediœval  Church,  the  name  of  catuoudan 

—        ,   ,  Is  mora  wo- 

JeauvH&m,  which  recalls  a  fictitious  founder,  suits  the  final  periy<»u«i 
degeneration  of  the  supernatural  system  better  than  any  such 
appellation  as  Popery,  since  the  decline  of  the  Papacy  every- 
where preceded  that  of  the  Catholic  belief. 

I  now  proceed  to  chaiacterise  the  course  of  the  decom-  ^^^^^ 
position  of  the  temporal  organisation  during  the  second  phase  i^^^^y^ 
of  the  Modem  Movement,  in  which  all  political  action  was 
soon  centred  in  the  general  struggle  between  Jesuitism  and 
Protestantism. 

The  direct  effect  of  the  outbreak  of  the  negative  doctrine  oomitted 
was  to  develope  everywhere  to  a  further  degree  that  fusion  of  p^m  in 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  which  had  spontaneously  "3^"^ 
commenced  during  the  first  phase.     This  corruption  of  the  ^^^^<^ 
polity  which  had  constituted  the  chief  progress  of  civilisation  powtns 
in  the  Middle  Age,  was  common  to  all  Europe,  but  was  first 
systematised  by  Protestantism,  the  success  of   which  arose 
chiefly  from  its  inherent  tendency  to  subordinate  the  priest- 
hood to  the  government.    Having  rejected  all  spiritual  autho- 
rity by  exalting  the  right  of  Private  Judgment,  it  could  only 
avoid  entire  anarchy  by  subjugating  the  Church  to  the  State 
—the  latter  power  representing  the  material  supremacy  of 
Numbers,  according  to  the  principle  of  Equality.    Catholicism, 
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however,  suffered  at  the  same  time  a  nearly  équivalent  sub- 
jection and  degradation,  although  in  this  case  the  fundamental 
separation  of  the  two  powers  was  never  formally  disclaimed. 
The  real  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  degradation  was 
reduced  to  this,  that  in  Catholic  couutries  only  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  filled  by  State-nominees,  who 
retained  their  hierarchical  influence  over  their  subordinates, 
whilst  in  the  Protestant  states  the  usurpation  of  the  temporal 
power  extended  even  to  the  lowest  clerical  grades.  This 
diversity  simply  means  that  the  clergy  in  each  case  natu- 
rally tended  to  support,  that  system  of  dictatorship  which  was 
most  able  to  guarantee  them  a  livelihood.  Catholicism  was 
thus  led  to  give  its  assistance  to  the  ascendency  of  monarchy, 
and  Protestantism  to  favour  the  supremacy  of  aristocratic  rule. 

In  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  alike  the  dictatorial 
form  of  government  now  made  a  conspicuous  advance  by 
successfully  usurping  the  chief  functions  of  the  priesthood, 
whilst  continuing  to  maintain  a  purely  temporal  character. 
For  it  everywhere  drew  to  itself  the  supreme  direction  of 
public  education,  special  as  well  as  general,  and  endeavoured 
to  assume  a  kind  of  universal  direction  like  that  of  the  ancient 
theocracies,  with  the  full  consent  of  servile  churchmen,  who 
were  now  ready  to  grant  to  the  strong  dispensation  from  all 
duties  on  the  sole  condition  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  important  to 
understand  that  such  was  the  origin  of  this  vicious  concentra- 
tion, of  which  the  advantages  were  but  partial,  and  indeed 
more  nominal  than  real  ;  whereas  its  general  influence  has 
proved  disastrous,  for  it  has  leagued  together  all  ambitious 
persons,  whether  of  the  speculative  or  active  class,  against  the 
separation  of  the  two  powers. 

On  the  purely  temporal  side,  the  dictatorial  rule  obtained 
in  every  country  an  indirect  support  from  the  ultimate  tend- 
ency of  the  negative  movement  to  throw  it«  weight  on  the 
side  of  whichever  of  the  two  temporal  elements  had  already 
acquired  a  preponderance  over  the  other.  But  thi«  result  was 
for  a  long  time  hindered  by  the  encouragement  that  Protest- 
antism at  first  afforded  to  the  defeated  power,  which  had  in 
the  first  instance  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  its  subaltern 
position.  Thus,  if  we  compare  the  two  principal  cases,  we 
may  observe  how  Protestantism  soon  inspired  both  the  English 
monarchy  and  the  French  nobility  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
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the  political  ascendency  which  they  had   lost.    These  two 
reactions,  opposite  as  they  are,  admit  of  the  same  explanation, 
if  we  consider  that  Protestantism  had  two  forms,  and  was 
disposed  to  support  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  according  as  its 
own  organisation  was  episcopal  or  presbyterian.     In  England 
this  gave  rise  to  long  conflicts  :  the  papal  power  having  been 
there  officially  transferred  to  the  sovereign,  the  nobility  had 
hard  work  to  reduce  his  authority  again  to  that  condition  of 
political  nullity  to  which  it  had  been  spontaneously  brought 
during  the  preceding  phase*    In  France  the  leaning  of  Pro- 
testantism towards  the   defeated  power  produced  no  grave 
disturbances,  until  the  crown  itself,  under  the  influence  of  an 
aristocratic  court,  vacillated  in  its  policy,  and  hung  back  from 
supporting  the  Parisian   populace,  whose  sure  instinct   and 
energy,  in  spite  of  demagogic  seductions,  saved  the  centre  of 
the  West  from  Protestantism.     Nevertheless  in  France,  as  in  But  fliuoiy 
England,  the  form  of  dictatorship  which  had  been  instituted  i^^S^hi 
in  the  first  phase  had    acquired  complete  supremacy  at  the  ^^i^Jd 
close  of  the  second,  and  the  subaltern  element  ratified  its  own  ^«^^ 
final  degradation  by  consenting  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  its  *^"™*- 
rival,  which  soon  took  a  retrograde  direction. 

Throughout  all  the  stages  of  its  gradual  rise  to  full  power,  Dtotatonht 
the  modem  dictatorship  pushed  on  without  intermission  the  ^S^m. 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  ancient  political  organisation.  th«n%^d«. 
Thus,  more  especidly  if  we  examine  the  monocratio  mode,  the  ^^^^'s^ 
only  direct  and  complete  form  of  the  dictatorship,  we  see 
arising  out  of  its  very  triumph   a  decisive  decline  in  cha- 
racter, which  was  the  first  symptom  of  its  final  ruin.    From 
the  conmiencement  of  the  second  phase,  kings  had  grown 
strangers  to  the  real  government  of  their  affairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  so  much  so,  that  one  of  these  unreal  dictators  lost  Fnnou  i. 
a  famous  battle  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  number  of  his 
soldiers.   Ministerial  power,  completed  by  diplomacy,  continually 
tended  to  become  predominant,  and  royalty  was  soon  reduced 
to  occupy  itself  with   display,  such  as    had    been    hitherto 
disdained  by  the  worthy  organs  of  a  concentrated  temporal 
power.     In  the  case  of  the  aristocratic  mode  of  dictatorship  the 
same  excessive  accumulation  of  incoherent  attributes  in  the 
oflScial  government  led  to  a  similar  surrender  of  essential 
functions:   the  process  was  tardier  and  more  disguised;  the 
result  was  the  same  in  the  end.      In  every  country  persons 
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holding  apparently  subaltern  offices,  and  springing  from  all 
classes  indiscriminately,  obtained,  no  less  than  the  great  Biche- 
lieu,  political  supremacy,  which  being  now  dissociated  from  the 
class  in  which  it  formerly  resided  was  destined  to  keep  drifting 
promiscuously  until  a  new  class  should  arise  to  hold  it.  What 
made  this  tnmsformation  more  decisive  was  the  further  lowering 
of*  military  functions  which  had  been  already  affected  by  the 
institution  of  paid  armies.  The  chiefs  of  these  forces  now 
passively  subordinated  themselves  to  ministers  or  diploqiatists 
who  were  often  strangers  to  war,  and  had  sometimes  sprang  from 
the  lowest  ranks. 
ijjgMj^  As  for  the  special  elements  of  the  Modem  Transition,  the 

influence  they  had  for  a  time  exercised  was  now  seriously  im- 
paired in  the  midst  of  their  apparent  triumphs,  in  consequence 
of  the  unreasonable  ambition  which  tarnished  for  ever  the 
honourable  character  they  had  manifested  during  the  first 
phase.  The  Judiciary,  claiming  the  credit,  especially  in  France, 
of  having  brought  about  the  dictatorial  power,  to  the  rise  of 
which  they  had  merely  contributed,  strove  to  monopolise  the 
ministerial  functions,  in  proportion  as  these  became  of  capital 
importance.  They  even  endeavoured,  by  making  their  offices 
transmissible  by  purchase,  to  establish  themselves  as  a  dominant 
caste  in  close  relation  to  the  nobility,  and  to  assume  the  political 
pretensions  of  that  order.  The  sovereigns,  however,  easily 
overcame  this  new  obstacle  in  their  path,  so  long  as  they  them- 
selves maintained  a  truly  progressive  character,  that  is  to  say, 
until  the  conunencement  of  the  third  phase.  Moreover  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  second  phase  these  former  allies  of  the 
crown  found,  to  their  surprise,  their  own  special  functions 
directly  abridged  by  the  institution  of  the  Police,  which  having 
up  to  that  time  served  the  tribunals  only  as  a  passive  instrument, 
now  tended  more  and  more  to  supersede  them.  As  for  the  Meta- 
physicians, their  previous  success  against  the  clergy  during  the 
first  phase  led  them  now  to  become  throughout  the  West  the 
systematic  organs  of  resistance  to  the  Jesuits.  They  formulated 
such  resistance  into  dogmatic  shape  by  promoting  the  various 
national  heresies.  The  radical  incoherence,  however,  of  their 
theories  never  allowed  them  to  gain  any  permanent  advantage 
over  the  last  defenders  of  western  monotheism.  Like  the  legists, 
the  metaphysicians  soon  became  impressed  with  a  retrograde 
tendency,  to  develope  which  became  the  final  aim  of  both« 
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Before  describing  the  positive  movement  of  the  second  phase  tim  vtc*- 
I  must  here  complete  my  examination  of  the  negative  movement  mmt  aten- 
during  that  period  by  pointing  out  how  the  modem  revolution  in; 
spontaneously  extended  to  Islamism,  the  decomposition  of  which 
was  profoundly  connected  with  that  of  Catholicism.    Philoso- 
phers  at  the  present  day  should  familiarise  themselves  with  this 
connection  in  order  that  their  sociological  conceptions  may 
sufficiently  correspond  to  the  general  situation  common  to  all 
the  advanced  populations.    Nothing  can  better  show  what  must 
be  the  true  nature  of  the  universal  religion  than  the  fitct  that 
it  is  bound  to  reconcile  these  two  opposite  religious  experiments. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  Modem  Movement,  Islamism  jj^^^^y 
had  completed  its  destined  area  as  a  political  power  by  the  Jj^^^ 
gradual  conquest  of  the  East,  which  Catholicism,  by  a  tacit  «ai^wi^tj. 
compromise,  spontaneously  abandoned  when  cmsades  fell  into 
desuetude.    Despite  theological  prejudices,  the  Westem  nations 
always  instinctively  felt  the  social  superiority  of  the  Mussulmans 
over  the  Byzantines.    They  preferred  the  avowed  fusion  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  to  a  deceptive  separation;  ac- 
cordingly they  made  no  effort  to  save  the  Byzantine  empire. 
After  reaching  this  final  limit,  Islamism  lost,  no  less  than 
Catholicism,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  hope  of  universality 
had  long  inspired  it.   The  process  of  its  spontaneous  dissolution 
was  nevertheless  somewhat  retarded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  phase  by  maritime  expeditions,  which,  taking  the  place 
of  the  former  land  invasions,  served  for  a  while  to  sustain  the 
prestige  of  the  Mahometan  name.      This  however  was  soon  re- 
vived by  a  dedisive  victory,  the  only  one  of  which  the  West  could  Battit  o( 
boast  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age,  but  which  must  also 
recall  the  religious  dissensions  and  political  jealousies  that  threw 
the  common  defence  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Dictator. 

When  the  Monotheism  of  the  East  had  finally  lost  its  comiMriMa 
initial  impulse,  a  tendency  to  spiritual  decay  soon  appeared,  lamim  «ad 
This  was  much  facilitated  by  the  union  of  the  two  powers  and  £^ 
by  the  simplicity  of  the  creed.  Under  both  these  aspects  the 
system  of  Islam  had  always  presented  the  type  to  which  the 
efforts  of  Protestantism  were  now  aspiring.  Its  organisation 
did  not  admit  of  any  metaphysicians  or  even  legists,  properly 
so  called  :  a  &ct  which  now  proved  to  be  a  compensation  for 
its  comparative  imperfection  during  the  Middle  Age,  when 
Catholicism  had  jusUy  obtained  the  direction  of  social  progress. 
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From  my  theory  of  the  general  division  of  the  Modem 
Bevolution  into  two  periods,  the  one  of  spontaneous,  the  other 
of  systematic  decomposition,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a 
distribution  applies  only  to  the  West,  because  it  depends 
upon  the  separation  of  the  two  powers*  In  the  East,  the 
process  of  spiritual  decay  always  remained  spontaneous.  It 
necessarily  commenced  as  soon  as  the  military  enthusiasm  was 
radically  exhausted  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal 
Mahometan  conquests,  and  it  never  became  ambiguous 
(p.  464).  If  Islam  appears  to  have  maintained  its  full  power 
longer  than  Catholicism,  this  was  only  because  it  had  been 
later  established.  Preserved  from  the  Incomplete  form  of 
emancipation,  the  Mahometan  mind  soon  attained  Complete 
enfranchisement.  This  however  was  spontaneously  con6ned  to  the 
governing  classes,  anarchy  and  retrogression  being  thereby  both 
avoided.  In  this  special  manner,  then,  the  East  prepared 
herself  for  the  decisive  adoption  of  the  universal  religion  (as 
soon  as  that  faith  should  be  sufficiently  elabon^ted  in  the 
West),  in  virtue  of  the  solidarity  between  the  two  civilisations 
which  had  already  been  developed  and  even  recognised,  befoie 
the  end  of  the  second  phase. 

The  positive  movement,  from  whence  the  ultimate  solution 
was  to  issue,  thenceforth  became  common  to  both  parts  of  the 
Roman  world,  in  consequence  of  the  noble  readiness  of  the 
Turks  to  adopt  Western  progress,  which  indeed  at  first  owed 
its  prolongation,  after  the  break  up  of  ancient  civilisation,  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Arabs.  Both  in  East  and  West,  the  re- 
generation in  speculation,  art,  and  practical  life  now  advanced 
beyond  the  stage  of  spontaneous  action  which  had  marked 
the  first  phase.  Political  rulers  bestowed  their  encouraging 
assistance,  which  took  more  and  more  a  systematic  character. 
Of  this  policy  Colbert  furnished  the  best  example.  It  phould 
be  noticed  that  the  dictatorial  form  of  government,  from  whence 
such  assistance  and  direction  came,  was  native  in  the  East, 
while  in  the  West  it  had  only  been  established  after  long  and 
difficult  efforts.  Of  course  the  positive  progress  of  which  I  am 
speaking  should  be  especially  studied  in  the  central  seat  of  ite 
activity  ;  yet  it  was  important  here  to  mark  in  advance  how 
it  will  finallv  be  extended  to  the  populations  which  are  most 
favourably  disposed  to  accept  the  lead  of  the  West.  For  without 
this  preliminary  explanation,  an  erroneous  idea  might  have  been 
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formed  respecting  the  area  over  which,  at  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Age,  the  intellectual  and  social  problem  had  spread,  under  the 
unifying  influence  previously  transmitted  from  the  Roman 
dominion. 

The  general  motive  which  inspired  the  policy  of  systematic  Enc<mr»«e. 
state-aid  towards  the  positive  movement  was  not  the  same  in  Dictatorial 
the  third  phase  as  in  the  second.     For  at  first  the  dictatorial  mmu, 
governments  bestowed  their  patronage  in  this  direction  with  a 
view  to  amplify  their  own  glory  and  power,  but  in  the  end  they 
found  it  imposed  upon  them  as  a  social  duty.     During  both 
phases,  however,  the  nature  and  the  efficacy  of  their  interven- 
tion were  much  influenced  by  the  mode  in  which  the  dictatorial 
rule  was  constituted.     Monarchical  governments  contributed  to 
the  movement  more  order,  and  aristocratical  governments  more 
liberty. 

Without  insisting  further  upon  these  general  distinctions, 
I  will  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  special  developement 
accomplished  during  the  second  phase  of  the  Modem  Revolu- 
tion, first  in  the  province  of  theory,  then  in  art,  and  lastly  in 
practical  life. 

As  scientific  investigation  produced  decisive  results  during  (•)  sdentt. 
this  phase,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  the  advance  in  Science 
before  the  consequent  progress  in  Philosophy.  Both  these 
evolutions  were  alike  profoundly  governed  by  the  definitive 
discovery  of  the  double  motion  of  the  Earth.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  convenient  to  estimate  the  direct  influence  of  that  doctrine 
before  pointing  out  its  indirect  consequences. 

I  have  already  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter  (p.  274),  that  Doetrintof 
the  delay  in  discovering  the  true  theory  of  the  Earth's  motion  S^^um" 
should  not  be   ascribed  to  the  insufficient    qualifications    of  tecMiêU^ 
ancient  science,  but  in  the  main  to  the  adverse  character  of  the  tmi^^^^ 
prevailing  philosophy  and  the   corresponding  constitution  of 
society.      This  explanation  I  would  here  confirm  by  calling 
attention    to    the    manner    in    which  the  reconstruction   of 
Astronomy  now  took  place.     The  new  doctrine  was  no  sooner 
announced    than    it    began   to    gain    rapid    predominance, 
although  the  special  knowledge  on  which  it  was  based  had  not 
become  more  complete  than   in  Antiquity.     The  only  really 
novel  steps  required  were,  first,  the  establishment  by  Kepler  of 
the  uniform  and  rectilineal  character  of  every   motion,  and, 
following  upon  that,  Oalileo's  law  respecting  the  compatibility 
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of  the  special  motion  of  any  part  of  a  system  with  the  common 
motion  of  the  whole.^  Now,  although  both  these  disooyeries 
were  difficult,  they  depend  upon  such  everyday  observation, 
that  they  must  have  been  arrived  at  long  before,  unless  the 
human  mind  had  been  diverted  from  them  by  a  philosophical 
disposition  determined  by  social  influences.  The  truth  was 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Earth's  motion  was  incompatible  with 
all  Theologism,  and  could  not  be  fully  recognised  until  Mo- 
notheism was  radically  worn  out.  But  it  now  became  as 
opportune  as  previously  it  had  been  the  reverse.  For  the 
Negative  outbreak  was  making  it  clear  that  nothing  but  a 
Positive  synthesis  could  henceforth  unite  the  intellects  of  the 
West  ;  and  for  such  a  synthesis  this  new  discovery  ftimished  the 
first  basis.  Moreover,  although  the  new  astronomical  theory 
rests  upon  mathematical  ideas  which  have  now  made  their  way 
everywhere,  yet  its  full  results  are  still  not  appreciated  except 
by  intellects  sufficiently  emancipated.  The  like  reason  explains 
why  it  was  more  rapidly  received  in  the  first  instance  among 
the  Northern  populations  than  among  those  of  the  South. 

If  we  look  at  the  course  of  this  great  revolution  in  science 
we  shall  find  that  it  confirms  the  judgment  we  have  just 
▲BdwM  arrived  at  from  the  sociological  point  of  view.  To  the  learned 
•ooepfeed  class  the  double  motion  of  the  Earth  had  become  so  ne- 
itwMcon.  cessary  that  they  adopted  it  a  century  before  those  proofs  were 
^  '  discovered  which  we  now  deem  the  most  decisive.  The 
public  also  required  no  other  preparation  to  enable  them  to 
pass  from  the  ancient  to  the  new  system  than  two  intermediate 
steps,  each  of  which  occupied  but  a  single  generation  :  first, 
the  adoption  of  the  Sun  as  the  true  centre  of  the  planetary 
motions  ;  and,  secondly,  the  acceptance  of  the  Earth's  rotation. 
A  transformation  so  radical,  and  rendered  all  the  more  decisive 
by  the  futile  resistance  offered  by  theology,  showed  that  the 
Western  populations  were  prepared  to  change,  not  merely  their 
scientific  theories,  but  their  spiritual  guides  also.  The 
Positive  faith,  which  was  already  established  in  the  domain  of 
Mathematics,  now  showed  its  capacity  for  extension  to  all 
classes  of  phenomena  ;  for  here  was  the  new  Astronomy,  simply 
because  it  was  opportune,  winning  universal  acceptance  with- 
out demonstration — individuals,  as  in  all  such  cases,  subordi- 
nating their  judgment  te  that  of  the  race. 

>  Ajtronomie  PqpQlaire,  pp.  3S0-3SS. 
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As  regards  theoretic  results,  the  revolution  in  Astronomy  in  ivmUi 
gradually  brought  about  the  systématisation  Qf  the  special  «onMonm- 
sciences  which  make  up  Cosmology  (p.  42),  with  the  exception  ''«riMoc 
of  Chemistry,  which  was  necessarily  reserved  for  the  next  too^anii 
phase.    First  Kepler  deduced  from  it  the  final  constitution  of  Phyuotte. 
Celestial  Geometry,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  immobility 


of  the  Earth.  Next,  animated  by  the  same  doctrine,  Gtdileo 
founded,  and  Huyghens  completed,  Bational  Mechanics.  Then 
upon  this  twofold  basis,  Newton  constructed  his  general  theory 
of  Celestial  Mechanics,  the  developement  of  which  belongs  to 
the  third  phase.  In  this  manner,  society  being  ripe  for  the 
change,  the  renovation  of  Cosmology  was  accomplished  in  a 
single  century — a  result  which  the  genius  of  Antiquity  had 
failed  to  attain,  solely  because  prevented  by  social  conditions. 
The  first  encyclopedic  couple  having  been  definitely  consti- 
tuted, the  second  couple  was  soon  completed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Physics  as  the  intermediate  science  between  Astronomy 
and  Chemistry.  Synthetical  minds  could  thenceforward  grasp 
the  entire  hierarchy  of  Natural  Philosophy,  so  as  to  feel  the 
necessity  for  constructing  the  sciences  relating  to  Life  and 
Society,  in  order  to  effect  a  final  combination  of  the  whole 
with  Moral  Philosophy — which,  and  which  alone,  could  form 
the  final  term  of  the  positive  conception.^ 

To  the  renovation  in  Astronomy  thus  brought  about  by  the  ^^J^JI^ 
social  situation»  we  must  also  ascribe  another  consequence,  which  •ndi'itt»^ 
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if  less  direct  was  more  profound-^I  refer  to  the  admirable 
revolution  which  Descartes  accomplished  in  Mathematics, 
especially  by  founding  the  science  of  General  Geometry  (p. 
254).  The  progress  of  Algebra  which  in  Antiquity  bad  been 
arrested  in  the  same  manner  as  Astronomy  (p.  276\  now 
became  indispensable  to  the  advance  of  astronomical  science, 
of  celestial  geometry  in  the  first  instance,  and  soon  afterwards 
of  celestial  mechanics.  Descartes  began  by  developing  Algebra  ; 
be  then,  with  that  systematic  genius  which  marks  him  as  the 
greatest  of  modem  philosophais,  came  to  perceive  that  this 
logical  instrument  might  furnish  means  for  generalising  and 
coordinating  geometrical  conceptions.  By  his  decisive  combi-^ 
nation  of  algebra  with  geometry,  the  philosophy  ot  mathematics 
was  constituted  on  the  basis  of  a  general  relation  between  the 
abstract  and  the  concrete.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  same 
relation  was  extended  to  mechanics,  so  as  to  transform  algebra 
into  a  universal  nexus  of  all  mathematical  conceptions.  But 
to  qualify  Algebra  fully  for  this  eminent  function,  a  final 
developement  of  it  was  necessary.  By  founding  the  infini- 
tesimal calculus,  Leibnitz  at  length  enabled  the  Cartesian 
generalisation  to  be  applied  to  the  most  direct  and  the  most 
ancient  department  of  geometry  (pp.  182,  248). 
An  tb«n  We  thus  recognise  the  logical  and  scientific  bond  actually 

^^^     connecting  all  the  great  discoveries  of  the  second  phase  witii 
e^y*^^'    the  revolution  in  astronomy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  itself 
tnthtiSr"^  resulted  from  the    convergence    of   social  influences.      The 
wmj^*^    theoretical  progress  of  this  period  was  confined  to  Cosmology, 
and  even  essentially  to  its  first  two  departments.    These,  how- 
ever, formed   the  necessary  basis  of  the   Positive  Synthesis, 
and,  though  isolated,  showed  already  a  power    to  make  a 
decisive  impression  upon  the  general  system  of  human  thought. 
Some  important  notions  were  also  started  in  Chemistry,  and 
still  more  in  Biology,  but  they  were  too  precodous  to  have  any 
theoretic  value  until  they  were  reconstructed  later  on,  when 
the  time  was  ripe  for  them. 
o>  FbUoM.         There  is  nothing  then  to  prevent  our  perceiving  that  the 
jL  mw    '  social  infiuences  of  the  new  astronomy  tended  tx>  the  entire 
^MTinttd   regeneration  of  Philosophy.    The  establishment  of  the  Earth's 
motion  was  destroying  Theologism,  and  consequently  also  Onto^ 
logism  (p.  32),  by  inaugurating  Positivism  ;  for  to  substitute. 
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onoe  for  all,  the  relative  idea  of  ihe  World  for  the  absolate 
conoeption  of  the  Universe^  was  to  inaugurate  Positiviflm. 
Thus  at  last  ended  the  domination  of  Astrology^  which,  having 
had  its  source  in  Astrolatry,  had  necessarily  prevailed  even  over 
Theology,  so  long  as  the  earth  was  regarded  as  the  centre  and 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  system  of  nature.  Henceforth  the  real 
connection  of  the  Earth  was  limited  to  the  planetary  group  of 
which  the  sun  is  the  focus,  and  beyond  the  internal  economy  of 
which  we  cannot  healthily  speculate,  since  the  other  worlds 
cannot  afifect  it  in  any  way.  Moreover,  as  this  tiny  field  only 
deserves  our  interest  so  far  as  it  concerns  Humanity,  Subjec- 
tivity, as  well  as  Relativity,  became  at  last  a  predominant 
principle  in  natural  philosophy. 

After  this  transforming  conception,  every  Objective  Syn-  ^JJ^Jg*©! 
thesis  became  at  once  useless  and  vicious.      If  the  incom-  Dewartet, 

Bacon,  and 

parable  Descartes  constructed  the  best  type  of  one,  he  did  so  ^^«^  "«^^ 
only  in  order  to  bring  into  clearer  view  the  need  of  subjective  Jj{{^»„^ 
unity  by  showing  the  impossibility  of  an  objective  coordination 
reaching  beyond  our  notions  respecting  the  inorganic  world. 
His  theory,  however,  though  provisional,  was  of  eminent  service. 
While  immediately  furnishing  a  powerful  stimulus    to  the 
improvement  of  the  lower  sciences,  ^t  enabled  the  Positive 
spirit  to  give  direct  evidence  of  its  capacity  for  carrying  out 
the  final  systématisation,  and  even  thus  early  to  get  rid  of 
Entities.     Connected  as  it  was  with  the  entire  body  of  mathe*- 
matical  science,  the  impulse  thus  given  by  Descartes  cooperated 
with  the  logical  influence  of  Bacon  to  produce  a  first  outline  of 
the  sound  philosophy.    We  should  also  remark  that  the  serious 
gaps  which    remained  unfilled  were  better  indicated  in  the 
general  conceptions  put  forth  by  these  illustrious  men  than  in 
their  special  precepts.    Descartes  was  so  far  alive  to  the  need 
of  an  essentially  subjective  synthesis  that  he   attempted   to 
construct  one,  though  his  effort  was  illusory  and  even  retro* 
grade,  because  he  founded  it  on  individual  intuition.      But 
Hobbes  soon  perceived  the  true  nature  of  the  problem,  and, 
following  in  Bacon's  track,  contributed  the  only  real  improve- 
ment to  social  science  which  had  been  accomplished  since  tlie 
time  of  Aristotle.   I^ibnitz  and  Bossuet  also  did  much  to  further 
the  tendency  towards  a  Subjective  Synthesis  :  the  former  by  his 
two  conceptions  of  the  duiJism  between  Man  and  the  World, 

ii2 
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and  of  the  alliance  of  Philosophy  with  History  ;  the  latter  by 
admirably  inaugurating  the  direct  appreciation  of  the  entire 
past  of  human  civilisation. 

Under  the  impulse  so  given  towards  the  Subjective  Syn- 
thesis, and  by  the  renovation  of  Cosmology,  the  system  of 
speculation  which  had  been  established  in  the  Middle  Age, 
and  developed  during  the  first  phase  of  the  Modem  Move- 
ment, was  at  the  end  of  the  second  phase  in  a  condition  of 
dissolution  (p.  458).  On  the  one  hand,  the  geometers  being 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  working  out  their  own  special 
subject,  could  no  longer,  as  formerly,  become  physicians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  physicians  found  themselves  less  «nd 
less  able  to  make  their  biological  inquiries  fit  on  to  the  cosmo- 
logieal  studies  which  had  hitherto  been  so  justly  considered 
their  neeessary  preparation*  Attempts  were  made  to  unite 
these  two  learned  classes  by  founding  scientific  academies,  but 
such  artificial  bonds  ùAleà  altogether  to  overcome  the  in- 
creasing incompatibility  of  the  divergent  lines  of  inquiry. 
Natural  Philosophy,  being  thus  divided,  gradually  fell  into  a 
veritable  anarchy  :  and  as  its  professors  were  mostly  mediocri- 
ties attracted  by  tlie  artificial  encouragement  of  endowments, 
the  result  was  not  so  mueh  a  division  of  labour  as  a  dispersion 
of  thought.  At  the  same  time  Moral  Philosophy  was  radically 
sundered  from  its  scientific  basis,  and  handed  over,  as  formerly  in 
Oreece*— with  a  few  admirable  exceptions — to  vague  and  feeble 
minds,  often  coupled  with  hearts  corrupted  by  a  preposterous 
ambitiou.  Thus  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  Generality  sponta- 
neously disappeared  in  the  West  at  the  very  time  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  anarchy,  it  was  most  needed 
there  :  nor  did  it  reappear  until  objective  science  had  grown 
complete  enough  for  the  advent  of  the  Final  Synthesis  charac- 
terised both  by  Relativity  and  Subjectivity. 

The  Theoretic  progress  of  the  Protestant  phase  having  been 
judged,  I  must  next  estimate  its  Esthetic  developement,  which 
is  essentially  reducible  to  the  growth  of  the  Fundamental 
art. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Modem  Revolution,  transmitting  the 
MedisBval  influence,  produced  an  impulse  which  gave  rise  in 
the  second  phase  to  a  truly  admirable  poetic  movement,  in 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  West  took  part.  If  the  G-erman 
people  formed  a  partial  exception,  this  was  not  due  solely  to 
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the  Protestant  agitation,  but  is  to  be  attributed  principally 
to  the  tardy  developement  of  their  language,  although  proofs 
of  its  esthetic  capabilities  had  already  been  given  by  Holland, 
in  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  foremost  representative  of 
Germany.  This  general  poetic  activity  derived  its  source  from 
the  profoimd  inspiration  which  had  been  imparted  to  all  the 
West  by  the  poem  of  Dante  and  even  by  that  of  A'Kempis, 
which  by  their  pictures  of  the  Middle  Age  cooperated,  each  in 
its  own  way,  in  inaugurating  modem  civilisation. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  West  towards  a  rational  and  inipiteoe 
pacific  mode  of  life  had  now  become  predominant  enough  to  call  i«m. 
forth  an  indirect  and  preparatory  idealisation  of  it.  The  Art 
thus  evoked  naturally  found  its  chief  subject  in  private  life  ; 
but  it  succeeded  in  embracing  public  life  also  by  drawing  its 
themes  from  the  Past,  as  the  Present  was  too  unsettled  for  such 
a  purpose.  In  both  these  fields  of  poetic  activity  Protestantism 
was  an  obstruction,  disturbing  the  domestic  relations,  and  in- 
spiring dislike  to  the  Middle  Age,  the  memories  of  which  were 
alone  able  to  stir  the  popular  heart.  This  is  why  Aristocratical 
power,  wherever  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  seemed  to  be  less 
favourable  to  Art  than  Monarchical  rule.  The  patronage  of 
Sovereigns,  lavish  as  it  was,  turned  out  to  be  better  suited  to 
stimulate  mediocrity  than  to  assist  genius.  There  is  in  truth 
no  better  proof  of  the  natural  energy  of  our  esthetic  fitculties 
than  their  immense  developement  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  confused  and  fluctuating  situation,  where  mental  and 
moral  anarchy  was  tending  to  paralyse  the  guidance  coming 
from  the  Past. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  phase  appeared  an  Arkwtouid 
epic  poem  unlike  anything  which  had  preceded  it,  to  set  before 
the  West  an  admirable  spectacle  of  private  and  public  life 
combined,  though  not  giving  the  latter  its  due  relative  dignity. 
In  it  Ariosto  also  furnished  indirectly  the  first  rudimentary  ex- 
ample of  Historic  poetry,  by  painting  the  life  of  the  Middle  Age, 
the  chivalrous  character  of  which  he  brings  out  most  powerfully. 
In  his  steps  followed  Tasso,  with  a  composition  of  purer  taste, 
but  otherwise  less  remarkable.  This  attempt  at  a  direct 
idealisation  of  the  crusades  was  inspired  by  a  worthy  spirit,  but 
the  poet  failed  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  such  a  task,  which 
could  not  but  be  premature,  so  long  as  it  was  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  both  Catholicism  and  Islamism. 
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oertuitft  Stimulated  by  these  two  Italian  types  Spain  soon  produced, 

nm.  first  in  epic  romance,  and  then  in  poetical  drama,  incomparable 

representations  of  private  life,  both  in  its  personal  and  its  do- 
mestic aspects.  In  'Spain  more  than  in  any  other  country  had 
this,  the  fundamental  form  of  human  existence,  escaped  the 
injurious  influences  of  modem  anarchy.  Accordingly,  both  its 
aspects  are  found  delineated  in  happy  combination  in  that 
marvellous  composition,  in  which  Cervantes  so  naturally  gathers 
all  the  family  affections  round  a  character  of  the  most  eccentric 
individuality,  striking  out,  at  the  same  time,  though  he  was 
not  aware  of  it,  the  true  theory  of  Madness  (p.  19).  Thus  was 
the  way  prepared  for  Calderon,  whose  best  dramas  directly 
idealised  the  whole  group  of  domestic  ties,  with  admirable 
skill  bringing  home  to  the  heart  their  natural  fitness  to  consti- 
tute the  chief  basis  of  human  happiness. 
^iq?«M«,  The  profoundly  original  genius  of  Shakespeare  sought  to 
andiiouèta.  represent  the  union  of  private  and  public  life,  assigning  its  due 
preponderance  to  the  latter,  and  breaking  free  from  the  tram- 
melling distinction  between  the  epic  and  dramatic  forms,  a 
distinction  which  is  more  seeming  than  real,  and  will  in  the 
end  be  given  up.  The  Protestantism,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  lived,  made  him  turn  away  firom  the  Middle  Age, 
and  even  hindered  his  attaining  a  due  appreciation  of  An- 
tiquity, so  that  this  freethinker  was  obliged  to  devote  his 
chief  pieces  to  the  illustration  of  periods  that  were  too  near 
his  own  time  to  admit  of  being  satisfactorily  idealised.  Ac- 
cordingly the  dedaive  introduction  of  Historic  Poetry  was 
reserved,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  for  the  great  Corneille, 
who  in  an  incomparable  series  of  dramas  portrayed  with  true 
insight  all  the  principal  phases  of  Roman  civilisation,  at  that 
time  better  adapted  for  ideal  treatment  than  any  other.  After 
this  grand  representation  of  public  life  in  the  Past,  the  Modem 
Movement,  whether  in  its  critical  or  organic  aspects,  could  be 
represented  only  in  pictures  of  private  life.  Both  these  aspects 
are  eôtimated,  not  systematically  indeed  but  spontaneously,  in 
the  incomparable  set  of  pictures  by  Molière,  who  knew  how 
both  to  stigmatise  the  retrograde  classes  and  to  correct  the 
errors  of  the  representatives  of  progress.  Justly  feeling  the 
Western  Revolution  to  be  in  its  real  nature  more  intellectual 
than  social,  and  having  experienced  the  impulse  of  the  Cartesian 
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philosophy,  he  strove  to  discredit  the  Metaphysicians,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  set  right  the  Physicians,  who  were  taking  up  a 
false  attitude  in  proportion  as  they  were  losing  their  scientific 
primacy.  Thus  in  all  its  forms  modem  poetry  fulfilled  more 
or  less  directly  its  mission  of  helping  forward  on  the  one  hand 
the  negative  movement,  and  on  the  other  the  positive  work  of 
construction — in  both  fimctions  alike  following  the  impulse 
given  to  it  by  its  sublime  fether  (p.  460). 

The  inimitable  poem  of  Milton  was  the  final  manifestation  Muton. 
of  this  kind.  It  was  more  truly  esthetic  than  any  of  those  we 
have  mentioned,  because  in  it  the  organic  genius  was  pure  from 
any  debasing  admixture  of  the  critical  spirit.  Set  free  from 
public  life  by  the  failui'e  of  a  premature  political  crisis,  and 
seeing  around  him  no  satisfactory  types  of  private  life,  this 
noble  republican  could  only  create  a  vague  ideal  picture  under 
the  patronage  of  a  moribund  theological  creed.  Such  a  design 
could  produce  no  decisive  results.  It  serves  nevertheless  as  the 
highest  measure  yet  reached  of  our  poetic  powers,  while  letting 
us  see  that*  their  principal  developement  is  reserved  for  society 
in  its  final  and  regenerated  state. 

With  respect  to  the  Special  arts,  the  really  eminent  advance  The  specui 
during  the  second  phase  was  confined  to  the  three  arts  of  Form  ;  tioauny' 
for  Music,  which  by  its  nature  must  be  preceded  by  Poetry, 
necessarily  remained  limited,  almost  as  much  as  in  the  Middle 
Age,  to  the  service  of  Theology.  In  the  plastic  arts,  the  main 
progress  was  in  Painting.  Under  the  admirable  impulse  given 
by  Italy,  Holland  Spain  and  France  produced  an  immense  series 
of  pictures  of  truly  permanent  worth,  although  their  principal 
merit  lay  in  the  skill  of  their  execution.  The  retrograde  tend- 
ency to  commemorate  military  or  theological  types  in  the 
midst  of  an  industrial  and  scientific  civilisation — to  com- 
memorate them  therefore  without  enthusiasm  or  conviction — 
deprived  art  of  all  genuine  originality,  except  as  regards  the 
insuflScient  province  of  private  life. 

Provisional  as  was  this  developement  of  the  secondary  arts.  Art  «bond 
yet,  combined  with  that  of  the  principal  art,  it  availed  to  draw  the  wmt. 
forth  and  cultivate  our  esthetic  powers,  and  even  to  prepare 
them  for  their  final  destination  (i.  243).     Moreover,  the  simul- 
taneous progress  of  the  artâ  throughout  Europe  during  this  period 
had  a  tendency  to  compensate  for  the  estrangement  between  the 
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nations  of  the  West  produced  by  intellectual  anarchy.  This 
admirable  harmonising  office  belonged  principally  to  Poetry, 
which,  just  because  it  lost  so  much  of  its  charm  in  translation, 

otnmi       soon  led  to  a  general  study  of  the  languages  of  Southern 

SSLiitt-    Europe,  especially  of  that  one  which  was  from  its  birth  destined 

'^'^^         to  become  finally  the  Universal  Language. 

(ê)  PnotioAi        To  complete  my  judgment  of  the  Positive  movement  during 

Off  xofloftvUiu 

BMuiti.       the  second  phase  of  the  Modem  Revolution,  I  have  still  to 
estimate  the  Industrial  developement.    And  first  I  must  describe 
the  systematic  encouragement  which  it  everywhere  met  with  at 
its  rise. 
■litopAtra-         The  favour  which  every  dictatorship,  whether  monarchical 
dnSry         or  aristocratic,  showed  towards  Art  and  even  towards  Science, 
S^pîrap-     was  prompted  mainly  by  a  desire  to  adorn  its  rule,  apart  from 
tioMitcoaid  any  personal  sympathies  of  particular  nilers.    In  some  cases, 
however,  this  natural  disposition  was  strengthened  by  a  spon- 
taneous appreciation  of  the  social  influence  of  the  intellectual 
evolution.    The  noble  protection  Louis  XIV.  always  bestowed 
on  Molière,  which  constitutes  his  best  title  to  fame,  did  not 
proceed  merely   from  his  genuine   admiration  of   the  poet 
during  the  period  while  his  dictatorship  was  still  progressive  ; 
it  arose  from  his  perception  that  the  poet's  penetrating  criti- 
cism might  serve  him  in  the  task  of  humbling  the  aristo- 
cracy and  even  the    clergy.      This    influence  of   Intellect, 
however,  was  generally  too    little  understood    to  have  any 
considerable  effect  upon  the  habitual  conduct  of  governments  : 
the  desire  of  glory  was  nearly  always  the  leading  motive  of 
their  patronage.      On  the  other  hand,  the  protection  they 
accorded  to  Industry  was  essentially  due  to  the  new  means  they 
saw  it  could  give  them   for  the  increase  of  their  political 
power  ;  furnishing  them  with  the  wealth  which  had  become 
indispensable  for  the  support  of  military  ascendency.     The 
deplorable  wars  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  the 
more  honourable  struggles  which  arose  out  of  the  religious 
conflict,  created  throughout  the  second  phase  an  urgent  demand 
for  the  developement  of  modem  armies  beyond  the  resources 
previously  possessed  by  Westem  governments.    Forced  by  {his 
necessity  to  be  oontinually  augmenting  the  public  expenditure, 
the  dictatorial  rulers  were  one  and  all  impelled  to  countenance 
more  and  more  industrial  activity.    The  spontaneous  advance 
of  Industry  had  alone  enabled  them  to  impose  regular  taxes, 
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and  its  further  developement  could  alone  make  the  taxes  more 
productive.  Industry  therefore  henceforth  took  its  place  in  the 
system  of  Western  polity. 

This  connection  between  Oovemments  and  Industry  ac-  oortra. 
celerated  in  two  ways  the  dissolution  of  the  old  regime,  and  to  baoom« 
the  preparation  of  the  new.  On  the  one  hand  modem  govern-  naitoD«i 
ments  became  in  consequence  more  and  more  sociocratic, 
despite  the  theocratic  character  which  the  servility  of  the 
priesthood  was  continually  endeavouring  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Throughout  the  West  political  rulers,  whether  monarchical  or 
aristocratic,  were  now  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  public  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  for  which  they  could  no  longer 
provide,  as  in  the  Middle  Age,  out  of  their  own  domains  ; 
accordingly  they  of  necessity  transformed  themselves  into 
responsible  administrators  of  the  national  wealth.  Private 
property,  likewise,  which  the  lawyers  were  declaring  to  be 
absolute,  at  the  same  time  began  to  assimie  its  proper  cha- 
racter as  a  social  institution  (pp.  310,  456).  Not  only  was  the 
authority  of  the  public  treasury  over  individual  possessions 
generally  recognised,  but  the  owners  of  wealth  showed  their 
readiness  to  accept  a  moral  responsibility  for  its  application, 
such  as  was  now  universally  required  of  the  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  their  increasing  efforts  to  systematically  develope 
Industry,  modem  rulers  revealed  the  fact  that  for  such  a 
function  they  were  disqualified  by  their  military  character,  so 
that  the  need  of  a  new  govemment  gradually  Vjgan  to  be 
felt. 

A  further  effect  of  such  state  protection    was  that  the  voinntary 
general  character  of  Pacific  activity  became  better  appreciated  PaoifloActi. 
everywhere.      Hitherto,  because  it    had   been   spontaneously  diitioctij  re- 
formed during  the  preceding  phase  upon  foundations  laid  in  the 
Middle  Age  (p.  414),  this  character  had  not  attracted  decisive  at- 
tention.   As  Industry  was  now  tending  to  become  the  principal 
object  of  modern  polity,  it  began  to  manifest  the  fundamental 
change  which  it  was  introducing  into  the  practical  life,  not  only 
of  the  individual  but  of  the  community.    From  that  time  for- 
ward, men  began  to  feel  that  although  the  constitution  of  society 
on  its  temporal  side  must  always  rest  ultimately  on  force,  a 
profound    transformation  in  practice  had  nevertheless  been 
gradually  taking  place,  ever  since  the  abolition  of  serfiige,  by 
the  substitution  of  Wealth  for  Physical  Compulsion  as  the 
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ordinary  means  of  maintaining  discipline  in  all  material 
undertakings.  In  the  new  activity  there  was  nothing  either 
of  military  oppression  or  of  theocratic  authority  ;  and  though 
it  more  and  more  tended  to  become  collectiva»  all  its  coopera- 
tion was  conditional  upon  free  consent.  This  had  been  the 
aoble  aspiration  of  the  Middle  Age  (p.  389),  and  Industrial  life 
alone  could  realise  it.  Masters  and  workmen  were  learning  to 
renounce  resort  to  military  force  or  even  judicial  authority  for 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes,  and  were  becoming  content  to 
look  simply  to  the  concession  or  refusal  of  voluntary  cooperar 
tion.  Industrial  struggles  were  thus  reduced  to  the  normal 
antagonism  between  capital  and  numbers  (ii.  326). 
Fritryftm-  This  natural  organisation,  however,  was  disturbed  during 

imidcmi.     the  second  phase  by  an  abnormal  tendency,  which  rose  «ponta- 


Oto 


twthoC 


inAiMtriki      ucously  and  was  aggravated  by  the  systematic  patronage  of 


■moBg  Industry  mentioned  above.  The  directors  of  the  new  activity, 
instead  of  making  it  their  aim  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient 
patriciat  by  a  suitable  adaptation  of  the  feudal  type,  en- 
deavoured, like  the  lawyers,  to  incorporate  themselves  into 
the  now  degenerate  aristocracy  by  the  help  of  marriages  and 
even  by  obtaining  grants  of  nobility.  The  normal  spirit  of 
fraternity,  which  had  been  growing  up  during  the  preceding 
phase  between  employers  and  employed,  gave  place  to  an 
increasing  disdain  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  chieftains  for 
Labour,  which  they  began  to  regard  simply  as  the  private 
basis  of  this  so-called  exaltation  in  rank.  Aristocratic  go- 
vernments gave  less  countenance  to  this  aberration  than 
monarchical  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  upheld  more  tena- 
ciously the  political  preeminence  of  the  ancient  patriciat. 
Under  both  forms  of  the  dictatorship,  the  tendency  towards 
collective  action,  which  industrial  life  had  spontaneously 
manifested  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  was 
now  obscured  by  the  vain  ambition  of  employers,  whose  chief 
object  of  success  was  to  desert  their  class.  Nevertheless,  the 
direct  developement  of  modem  manners  did  not  fail  to  continue 
amongst  the  workmen,  above  all  through  their  increasing 
dislike  of  military  life.  This  dislike  obtained  freer  scope 
in  consequence  of  the  desuetude  of  feudal  obligations,  and 
became  so  general  that  voluntary  recruiting  was  found  to  be  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  armies  that  were 
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always  increasing  in  number.  Hence  during  the  wars  which 
brought  the  second  phase  to  a  close,  a  system  of  forced  military 
service  was  everywhere  introduced. 

Looking  at  the  spécial  results  of  the  Industrial  develope-  xranfM- 
ment  during  this  period  we  find  that  they  were  chiefly  com-  diutif  ht- 
mercial,  whereas  in    the  preceding  phase   they  had   chiefly  domiMnJ 
related  to  manufacture.     That  pacific  activity  turned  chiefly  in  BngudiooiO' 
this  direction  resulted  naturally  from  the  universal  extension  of  tntted. 
tlie  Colonial  System  founded  at  the  close  of  the  first  ptu^e. 
Colonisation  was  pursued  more  systematically  or  more  spon- 
taneously, according  as  it   was  directed  by  monarchical   or 
aristocratic  governments.     This  contrast  comes  forcibly  into 
view  if  we  compare  Spain  which  had  reached  the  complete 
dictatorship  a  century  before  France,  and  England,  the  typical 
instance  of  the  incomplete  form,  although  she  only  entered 
upon  a  colonial  c^^eer  in  imitation  of  Holland.     So  systematic 
was  the  colonial  work  of  Spain  that  it  soon  became  an  indis- 
pensable clement  of  her  retrograde  policy.    It  not  only  enlarged 
her  material  resources,  but,  what  was  still  more  important,  it 
supplied  her  people  with  a  moral  and  mental  outlet,  by  which 
the  most  unruly  spirits  were  dispersed  far  from  the  mother 
country.      On  the  other  hand,  the    English    colonies  were 
essentially  the  fruit  of  free  expeditions;    the  founders  were 
private  adventurers,  who,  far  from  being  willing  agents  of  a 
dictatorial  policy,  were  often  themselves  fugitives  from  poli- 
tical or  religious  persecution» 

We  may  trace  the  consequences  of  this  natural  contrast  in  Negro  •!•. 

•^  *  Tery  wont 

the  institution,  baneful  as  it  was  imstable,  which  everywhere  <»  colonies  of 
disgraced  the  expansion  of  Western  rule.     Colonial  slavery  has  and  ArMo- 
no  claim  to  be  considered  as  even  a  retrograde  institution,  for  ^<»^ 
it  differed  radically  from  the  slavery  of  Antiquity,  which  had 
always  a  normal  character,  so  long  as  it  merely  meant  that  the 
producer  of  wealth  was  necessarily  subordinate  to  the  conquering 
warrior.     But  when  it  means  the  subjection  of  the  laboiurer  to 
an  employer,  it  is  equally  degrading  to  both  one  and  the  other. 
It  can  never  be  anything  else  than  a  social  monstrosity  ;   an 
infamous  oppression  inflicted  on  the  affectionate  black  race  by 
the  intellectual  white  race,  in  abuse  of  the  power  that  had  been 
developed  by  Humanity  for  their  due  cooperation  and  common 
welfare.    But  the  depravity  of  the  system  manifested  itself  iu 
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its  worift  form  in  the  colonies  of  aristocratic  and  Protestant 
states.  Owing  to  theif  free  origin,  these  societies  eluded  the 
spontaneous  control  of  modem  morality  over  daily  life  more 
easily  than  those  organised  under  a  rule  of  monarchical  and 
Catholic  centralisation. 

Everywhere,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  Western  Priest- 
hood in  the  face  of  this  shameful  institution  completed  the 
full  measure  of  their  social  degradation.  They  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  applying  their  own  doctrine,  and  even 
scrupled  not  to  resort  to  absurd  sophisms  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the  oppression  of  the  subject  race.  In  every  other 
respect  also  we  must  consider  that  the  colonising  expansion  of 
the  West  accelerated  the  radical  dissolution  of  the  theological 
and  military  system,  by  extending  industrial  life,  and  pre- 
senting the  problem  of  imiversality  on  a  wider  scale  than 
before.  At  first  indeed  it  seemed  to  give  a  new  life  to  both 
Tbeologism  and  Warfiure,  in  finding  them  a  new  field.  Bat 
before  long  colonial  experience  helped  to  discredit  the  one  and 
supplant  the  other,  for  it  showed  that  a  demonstrable  faith  and 
a  pacific  activity  were  alone  suited  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
race. 

The  examination  of  the  second  phase  of  the  Modem  Transi- 
tion having  now  been  completed,  it  remains  for  me  to  esti- 
mate the  third  and  last.  This  was  the  shortest  but  also  the 
most  decisive.  Anarchy  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  urgent 
need  of  reconstruction  became  evident  ;  but  the  organic  prepa^ 
ration  for  this  was  still  incomplete. 

This  final  phase  occupied  the  century  commencing  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Calvinists  and  the  triumph  of  the  An- 
glicans, and  terminating  with  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  We  must  now  concentrate  our  attention  more 
than  before  upon  the  negative  movement,  which  is  the  ex- 
clusive characteristic  of  the  phase;  the  positive  movement 
being  merely  a  continuation  of  the  course  pursued  before.  We 
shall  comprehend  this  agitation  better  as  a  whole  if  we  sub- 
divide it  into  three  periods  of  about  equal  duration.  First 
comes  a  generation  of  retrogression  :  then  follow  two  genera^ 
tions  of  progress,  in  which  the  critical  philosophy  attacks  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  orders  successively. 

We  have  seen  that  during  the  first  or  Spontaneous  phase  of 
the  Modem  Movement,  irhea  there  was  as  yet  no  indication 
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that  it  would  take  a  subversive  turn,  the  Dictatorship  was  ^^^^ 
thoroughly  progressive.  But  during  the  second  or  Prote^nt  spdn. 
phase,  the  outburst  of  negativism  showed  such  anarchical 
tendencies  that  governments  were  thrown  back  into  a  retro- 
grade attitude.  In  Spain,  indeed,  this  transformation  had 
been  already  consummated,  for  that  coimtry  having  been  the 
first  to  develope  royalty  into  preponderance,  was  naturally  the 
earliest  to  exhibit  its  degeneracy.  Nevertheless  the  reactionary 
movement,  as  first  exemplified  in  Spain,  was  essentially  a  policy 
of  self-defence,  since  it  consisted  principally  in  preserving  the 
southern  West  from  Protestantism.  But  this  policy  took  a 
more  pronounced  form  when  extended  to  the  central  nation, 
whose  rulers,  especially  the  great  Richelieu,  whilst  protecting 
the  Protestant  principle  abroad,  had  always  managed  to  keep 
it  within  bounds  at  home.  Accordingly  in  that  country,  no 
less  than  in  others,  royalty  had  no  sooner  consummated  its 
triumph  over  aristocracy  and  clergy  than  it  fell  into  retro- 
grade courses,  swayed  partly  by  its  inclinations,  partly  by  its 
fears.  Thenceforth  it  became  the  rallying  point  for  the  servile 
remnants  of  the  various  classes  whose  ruin  it  had  effected,  and 
with  their  concurrence  set  itself  to  organise  an  active  resistance 
to  the  Modem  Movement  as  a  whole.  Although  the  popular 
revolution  in  England  had  necessarily  fitiled  because  it  was 
premature,  it  had  opened  the  eyes  of  statesmen  to  the  radical 
subversion  towards  which  the  West  was  tending,  without  at 
the  same  time  indicating  to  them  that  a  better  order  was  at 
hand. 

This  irretrievable  degeneracy  of  French  royalty  is  the  more  igitoxrv. 
sharply  marked  for  having  begun  under  a  dictator,  who  had  «ctionuy 
shown  himself  nobly  progressive  during  the  first  half  of  his  snenoe  of 
reign,  imtil  the  death  of  the  eminent  Colbert,  and  the  triumph  luintoiion; 
of  a  scheming  adventuress.     After  that,  the  retrograde  policy 
passed    under   Jesuitical  impulses,   and  both    at  home    and 
abroad  obtained  a  plenitude  of   activity  such  as  had  never 
been  possible  before.       It  aimed  directly  at   the    universal 
destruction  of  heretical  influence,  in  spite  of  the  decisive  com- 
promise which  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
divided   the   West  between   Catholicism    and   Protestantism. 
The  limits  then  established   coincided,  as   was   natural,  with- 
those  which  separated  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  modes 
of  dictatorship.     Nevertheless,  so  normal  is  the  preponderance 
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of  the  central  power  that  two  Proteatant  conntriei»  Pniida  and 
Holland,  the  one  Episcopalian,  the  other  Calviniat,  formed 
noble  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  were  governed  monarchic- 
ally;  while  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Catholic  country 
governed  aristocratically.  This  religious  division  of  the  Went, 
so  essentially  in  conformity  with  its  political  division,  sur* 
mounted  the  culpable  efforts  of  French  royalty  to  destroy  it, 
and  received  complete  confirmation  in  the  issue  of  the  dia* 
astrouB  wars  which  occupied  the  first  generation  of  the  third 
phase.  At  home  too,  the  same  reactionary  policy  £Edled,  no 
less  immistakably  ;  a  signal  manifestation  being  furnished  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  degenerate  dictator,  when 
the  population  exhibited  their  unanimous  abhorrence  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Government. 

To  complete  my  account  of  the  retrogression  during  this 
first  generation,  I  must  show  bow  it  extended  essentially 'to 
the  other  mode  of  Dictatorship,  the  perfect  tjpe  of  whlteh  is  to 
be  found  in  England  rather  than  in  Sweden.  The  British 
aristocracy,  whilst  battling  abroad  under  their  Dutch  chief 
against  French  royalty,  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  set 
up  at  home  a  system  of  hypocrisy  even  more  hostile  to  the 
Modem  Bevolution  than  ihat  of  the  Jesuits,  against  which 
they  exclaimed  so  loudly.  The  premature  crisis  directed  by 
the  great  Cromwell,  had  be^n  a  warning  to  monarchs  that  the 
movement  of  the  West  would  everywhere  result  in  the  re- 
publican situation,  whid^  indeed  is  alone  compatible  with 
final  sociocracy.  But  it  had  also  thoroughly  impressed  upon 
the  lords  that  thia  issue,  whenever  it  should  be  realised,  would 
prove  anything  but  a  consecration  of  Parliamentary  ascendency 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  ensure  a  stronger  prepcm* 
derance  to  the  central  power.  Moreover,  the  English  patridat 
had  taken  alarm  at  the  subversive  diqMsitions  which  had  shown 
themselves  as  the  natural  sequel  of  an  attempt  baaed  on  • 
purely  negative  doctrine.  Aecordibgly,  as  soon  as  they  had 
made  good  their  triumph  over  Jesuitism,  they  organised 
retrogression,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  both  public  order 
and  the  ascendency  of  their  own  class. 

In  France,  as  compared  with  Spain,  the  reactionary  policy 
had  assumed  a  more  oppressive  form,  but  it  had  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  so  firm  a' hold,  because  it  was  less  in  harmony 
with  the  situation*    For  in  Fiance  it  had  commenced  a  century 
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later,  and  during  this  interval  there  had  been  a  spontaneous 
progress  of  the  Complete  form  of  emancipation.  But  inr 
England,  the  half  satisfaction  which  Protestantism  afforded  to 
the  want  felt  for  spiritual  enfranchisement  had,  more  than  in 
other  countries,  brought  the  negative  movement  to  a  natural 
halt,  each  individual  insisting  that  it  shoidd  stop  at  the  point 
occupied  by  himself.  In  England  too,  the  alarm  felt  at  the  ap- 
parition of  the  Levellers  had  specially  aggravated  the  estrange- 
ment, elsewhere  not  uncommon,  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  the  result  was  to  bring  about  an  alliance  of  the  bourgeoisie 
with  the  nobility  by  the  aid  of  the  intermediate  class,  which 
had  in  earlier  times  united  them  against  the  throne.  Never- 
theless what  specially  strengthened  the  reactionary  attitude  of 
England  was  the  rise  and  persistent  pursuit  of  a  thorougli- 
going  system  of  national  egoism  such  as  the  Venetian  had  only 
exhibited  in  a  rudimentary  form  when  industry  existed  on  a 
narrower  scale.  So  it  was  that  the  British  patriciat  organised 
against  the  regeneration  of  the  West  a  resistance  that  was 
more  subtle  and  dangerous  than  any  other,  because  by  holding 
out  as  the  true  national  object  commercial  conquests  abroad, 
instead  of  social  reform  at  home,  it  corrupted  even  the 
popular  instinct. 

The  two  modes  of  Dictatorship  having  thus  become  equally  o)  spiritwd 
retrograde,  though  under  different  forms,  there  was  no  other  FroilS*^ 
issue  left  open  to  the  modern  movement  than  a  radical  agita-  Joïi^*'^. 
tion  directed  alike  against  Protestantism   and  Catholicism.  ^^^^* 
Without  such  a  decisive  effort  the  West  must  have  continued 
to  float  indefinitely  between  two  tendencies,  which  had  become 
equally  vicious  and  incapable  of  serving  Order  any  more  than 
Progress.     But  it  was  in  the  central  nation  that  this  explosive 
force  necessarily  exhibited  the  greatest  intensity.     Thence- 
forward we  see  France  recovering  the  normal  initiative  con- 
ferred on  her  by  the  Middle  Age,  although  during  the  second 
phase,  from  exceptional  circumstances,  the  focus  of  the  West 
might  seem  for  a  time  to  have  shifted  elsewhere.     If  France 
now  acquired  a  larger  territory  and  a  more  complete  solidarity 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Modem  Republic  (p.  403),  it  was 
mainly  to  guarantee  her  independence  and  to  insure  the  effective- 
ness of  her  presidency  over  the  West.     For  neither  the  tenden- 
cies towards  anarchy  nor  the  aspirations  after  organisation  could 
evcor  have  become  sufficiently  decisive  to  bring  about  a  real 
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reconstruction,  unless  they  had  been  first  developed  amongst 
a  people  powerful  enough  to  make  itself  respected  by  all,  while 
stormily  working  out  the  problem  which  concerned  all. 
NagatiTifm  In  France,  therefore,  during  the  second  generation  of  the 

Ç  voiuire  third  phase,  the  Critical  doctrine  was  put  forward  directly, 
DeistA.who  and  became  popular,  whereas  before  it  had  only  been  pro- 
Chorch.  bat  pagated  indirectly  by  means  of  its  partial  application.  True, 
innitotioiis.  in  theory  it  had  already  been  generalised  by  eminent  thinkers, 
especially  by  Hobbes  in  the  supplementary  ideas  he  contributed 
as  to  a  combination  between  freedom  of  thought  in  spiritual 
matters  and  dictatorial  power  in  temporal  government  ;  a  com- 
bination which  characterises  the  true  regime  of  the  Modem 
Transition.  The  new  effort,  therefore,  did  but  expand  and 
popularise  this  negative  system.  Accordingly  the  leadership 
of  the  revolution  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
altern class  of  writers,  which  university  culture  had  multiplied 
throughout  the  West,  and  which,  ever  since  the  isolation  of 
philosophy  during  the  preceding  phase  (p.  484),  bad  been  of  a 
literary,  rather  than  of  a  philosophic  turn.  These  men  now 
eagerly  accepted  the  glorious  mission  which  called  not  so  much 
for  thinkers  as  for  preachers.  Their  best  type  and  their  natural 
leader  devoted  his  long  life  to  the  work  of  extirpating 
reactionary  beliefs,  and  from  first  to  last  displayed  an  ad- 
mirable combination  of  secondary  faculties,  especially  a  sagacity 
that,  unsympathetic  as  it  was,  showed  itself  often  worthy  of 
being  compared  to  feminine  intuition.  Nevertheless,  whether 
from  their  innate  feebleness,  or  from  their  desire  to  humour  the 
weakness  they  attributed  to  the  people,  these  litterateurs  con- 
fined themselves  to  prolonging  the  Incomplete  Emancipation  ; 
the  rejection  of  Revelation  being  the  only  point  in  which  they 
went  further  than  the  Protestants.  Although  their  vain  Deism 
could  have  no  coherence,  even  of  an  intellectual  kind,  yet  it  was 
the  last  halting- point  of  Negativism,  and,  as  such,  soon  did 
more  to  impede  the  solution  of  the  Western  problem  than  it 
had  at  first  done  to  further  it. 
(y)  Tempo.  Being    naturally  absorbed   in   the    work  of   demolishing 

R^iuJaa"^  Christianity  these  inconsistent  organs  of  the  final  emancipa- 
fa^tutiont,    tion  found  themselves  obliged  in  the  main  to  pay  respect  to 
Theou^^^  the  temporal  dictatorship  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  hope- 
lessly reactionary  character  which  it  had  assumed,  especially 
in   France.     At  first  this  attitude  was  necessary:    for  the 
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resolution  was  in  its  nature  an  intellectual  rather  than  a 
social  one,  and  if  religion  and  political  institutions  had  been 
simultaneously  assailed,  the  inevitable  result  must  have  been 
total  anarchy.  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  for  Deism, 
aspiring  as  it  did  to  universal  domination,  to  refrain  from  those 
political  applications  of  its  principles  which  had  formerly  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  Protestantism.  This  final  exteusion  of 
Negativism  was  ever  becoming  more  urgently  needed,  as  the 
dictatorial  Groverument  became  more  degraded.  But  though  the 
locality  was  to  be  the  same,  new  organs  were  required,  and  in  the 
third  generlition  of  the  phase  they  appeared.  These,  in  their  turn, 
from  the  same  motive  inversely  applied,  respected  the  Spiritual 
order  and  framed  a  Deism  more  akin  to  Christianity  ;  whereas 
that  of  their  predecessors  had  leant  rather  towards  Positivism. 
Thus  arose  the  provisional  schism  between  the  followers  of 
Voltaire  and  those  of  Rousseau,  the  former  being  the  more 
rational,  the  latter  the  more  passionate  ;  but  both  alike  incon- 
sistent in  protecting  the  system  which  they  were  demolishing. 
This  inconsequence  on  their  part  appears  more  striking  if 
contrasted  t?ith  the  thoroughgoing  revolutionary  policy  of  Crom- 
well's Independents,  who,  despite  the  inadequacy  of  their  doc- 
trine, and  with  nothing  but  a  confused  instinct  to  guide  them, 
had  energetically  sought  after  a  complete  regeneration. 

Owing  to  their  tendency  to  neutralise  each  other,  these  two  Third  or 
inconsequent  schools,   each  at  once  anarchic  and  retrograde,  aciSolof 
might    have    prevented    the    third   phase    from   attaining  a  ^S^lS^ted 
thoroughly  decisive  character,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spon-  ^^^^'^^ 
taneous  predominance  of  a  third  school,  whose  Complete  Eman- 
cipation could  not  fail  to  give  an  impulse  towards  reorganisation. 
In  truth,  the  eighteenth  century,  unsatisfactory  as  it  inevitably 
was,  would  not  be  worthily  represented  by  mere  literary  men  in- 
capable of  producing  a  single  new  conception.  Their  temporary 
popularity  could  not  outlive  their  provisional  services  ;  and 
they  have  already   ceased   to   eclipse   the  school   of  genuine 
thinkers  who  in  the  future  will  alone  be  the  definitive  repre- 
sentatives of  this  phase.    The  last  school,  undazzled  by  an 
imposing  political  fabric,  and  free  from  all  supernatural  beliefs, 
strove  to  form  a  direct  conception  of  the  final  regeneration  as  a 
whole,  so  far  at  least  as  was  possible  while  the  organic  move- 
ment was   still   so   imperfect.     Their  minds  were  constantly 
absorbed  by  the  future,  but  at  the  same  time  they  ^v^Vd;^ 
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a  proper  submission  to  the  dictatorship,  then  in  its  decline, 
maintaining  towards  it  an  attitude  equally  removed  from 
servility  and  disrespect.  Without  disguising  their  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  superiority  over  the  one-sided  schools,  they 
were  never  jealous  of  the  temporary  renown  which  these  latter 
were  to  achieve  by  a  work  better  suited  to  the  time,  and  therefore 
more  readily  appreciated  by  the  public.  They  even  attempted 
to  establish  a  practical  reconciliation  between  the  Philosophical 
and  the  Political  forms  of  the  Critical  doctrine,  as  loeing  both 
equally  necessary,  giving,  however,  a  preference  to  the  former, 
because  it  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  Western 
revolution,  of  which  they  themselves  alone  constituted  the 
complete  organs. 

This  grand  school,  the  sole  representative  of  the  eighteenth 
century  towards  both  the  future  and  the  past,  furnished  the 
connecting  links  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  person  of 
Fontenelle,  and  to  the  nineteenth  in  that  of  Condorcet.     Its 
special  organs  naturally  group  themselves  around  two  types 
of  the  first  order,  Diderot  and  Frederick,  the  former  a  thinker 
and  the  most  encyclopedic  spirit  which  has  arisen  since  Aris- 
totle, the  latter  a  practical  genius  who,  in  political  capacity, 
comes   nearest  to   Caesar  and   Charlemagne.     But  these  two 
essential  representatives   of  the   third   phase  had   not   equal 
opportunities  of  making  thei^r  personal  value  felt;  one  was 
permitted  by  circumstances  to  pursue  his  true  vocation,  the 
other  was  not.     And  so,  whilst  the  dictator  furnishes  the  best 
model  of  the  modem  politician — as  hanng  established,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Hobbes's  ideal,  a  reconciliation  between  power  and 
liberty — the  philosopher,  bom  to  construct,  saw  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  part  in  the  work  of  demolition,  which  alone  was 
then  practicable,  and  never  found  an  adequate  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  principal  faculties.     Nevertheless  Positivism^ 
which  always  permits  the  worth  of  a  man  as  an  individual  to 
be  appreciated,  even  when  it  has  to  be  disentangled  from  his 
historical  situation,  will  soon  procure  for  the  greatest  geniu» 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  final  ascendency  such  as  will  be 
a  just  compensation  for  the  fatality  which  thwarted  his  life 
by  external  hindrances  and  filled  it  with  bitterness.    Between 
these  two  types,  though  they  never  came  into  personal  contact, 
there  is  a  natural  connection  ;  and  round  them  will  always  be 
grouped  tbe  men  who  were  the  chief  glory  of  those  days,  and 
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who  can  never  find  a  place  in  either  of  the  secondary  schools 
— Hume,  d'Alembert,  Montesquieu,  Buflfon,  George  Leroy, 
Turgot,  &c.  As  for  the  men  who  were  illustrious  purely  by 
their  services  to  science,  they  too  ought  to  be  classed  with  this 
supreme  school,  which  alone  was  capable  of  appreciating  their 
labours.  For  the  savants,  from  their  want  of  philosophic  views, 
were  becoming  unworthy  to  admire  Clairaut,  Lagrange,  and 
Berthollet. 

It  was  owing  to  the  part  which  the  Organic  school  necessarily  DMerot, 
took  in  the  elaboration  of  the  negative  doctrine  that  the  two  ?A?ombert, 
incomplete  sects  were  enabled  to  develope  their  respective  tend-  twoiVrom. 

•  «xi-       a.xi_»  j^'i."  1-»  ji_        p/f'//' school» 

encies  without  their  common  destination  being  marred  by  îo  cooperate 
their  mutual  antagonism.  Diderot's  energetic  wisdom  founded  dojiidiiJ!."'^' 
the  Encyclopedia  as  a  sort  of  workshop  in  which  the  Political 
school — which  had  hardly  yet  assumed  a  distinct  character — 
might  cooperate  on  tolerable  terms  with  the  Philosophical 
school.  This  concentration  of  efforts  tended  to  remind  the 
writers  of  their  organic  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  their  critical 
labours,  by  constantly  bringiny^  back  their  thoughts  to  the 
construction  of  a  complete  synthesis.  The  plan  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia also  did  something  to  remedy  the  anti-historical  spirit 
of  the  third  phase,  partly  by  the  direct  opening  which  it  gave 
to  history  proper,  but  still  more  by  its  method  of  tracing  the 
filiation  of  scientific  conceptions.  Diderot  himself,  however, 
had  too  synthetic  a  mind  to  be  deceived  as  his  colleague  was 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  destination  of  the  compilation, 
which  was  calculated  to  bring  into  clearer  light  the  impossi- 
bility of  constructing  any  system  at  that  time. 

So  really  dominant  was  the  Organic  school  during. the  third  JST***" 
phase,  that  it  was  one  of  its  subaltern  members  who  first  pre-  p«i*ri»e  a 

*  /^  1     1  doctrine 

sented  to  the  world  the  Critical  doctrine  in  the  shape  of  a  formulated 

^  l^  Helvetiai. 

definitive  system.  That  system  starts  with  Equality  and  ends 
in  Individualism,  for  in  attributing  the  differences  of  results 
exclusively  to  outward  circumstances,  it  postulates  that  all 
intelligences  should  be  deemed  intrinsically  equal,  and  that 
morals  should  be  based  on  personality  alone.  The  eloquent 
sophist  who  popularised  the  negative  polity  had  only  to  develope 
this  ingenious  work.  It  was  the  natural  summing  up  of  modem 
metaphysics,  of  which  Diderot  alone  among  his  contemporaries 
felt  the  radical  error. 

To  the  great  school  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  must  alac^ 
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attribute  two  special  branches  of  the  Critical  doctrine,  which 
still  retain  some  credit,  because  they  are  Organic  as  far  as  they 
go,  though  after  an  indirect  and  confused  fisishion.  Of  these 
two  the  more  important  was  the  attempt  made  by  Economists 
to  discover  the  laws  of  the  material  existence  of  societies  by 
studying  such  existence  apart  from  the  intellectual  and  moral 
order.  The  enterprise  was  necessarily  abortive  because  it 
rested  on  a  vicious  method.  Still  the  labours  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it  helped  on  the  revolutionary  cause  by  casting 
discredit  on  the  system  of  patronage,  which  the  governments 
of  the  West  had  adopted  towards  pacific  activity.  Tbey  also 
facilitated  the  positive  evolution  in  so  far  as  they  brought  the 
attention  of  theorists  to  bear  on  industry,  and  made  men  begin 
to  feel  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
civilisation  in  respect  to  practical  life  (p.  51).  Secondly,  the 
study  of  legislation,  especially  of  penal  law,  helped  to  demon* 
strate  the  urgency  of  a  general  reconstruction  of  society.  Here 
the  Advocates  showed  tlieir  tendency  to  supersede  the  Judges, 
who  by  this  time  had  become  irrevocably  identified  with  the 
reactionary  dictatorship.  It  was  only  by  means  of  these  two 
accessory  studies  that  negative  metaphysics  succeeded  in  pene* 
trating  immediately  to  Catholic  populations,  where  indeed 
jurists  and,  still  more,  economists  received  their  first  patronage 
from  the  empirical  instincts  of  statesmen. 

I  have  now  sufficiently  shown  how  the  work  of  elaborating 
the  Critical  doctrine  in  its  application  to  society  was  definitively 
«et  on  foot.  It  will  therefore  be  easy  to  complete  this  examina^ 
tion  by  determining  the  influence  which  it  exercised  upon  the 
developement  of  modem  anarchy.  Dispersion  of  thought  had 
by  this  time  reached  such  a  point  that  the  followers  of  the 
negative  doctrine  were  divided  into  irreconcilable  sects.  But 
where  the  mental  disorder  more  particularly  displayed  itself 
was  with  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  past — though  it  was 
precisely  here  that  the  one  possible  solution  was  destined 
ultimately  to  arise.  The  two  incomplete  schools  had  both 
tended  utterly  to  disregard  the  historical  point  of  view,  the 
one  reducing  to  a  system  that  reprobation  of  the  Middle  Age 
which  up  to  this  time  had  been  merely  spontaneous,  the  other 
shutting  out  from  consideration  the  entire  past,  except  when 
it  sought  to  obtain  credit  for  its  own  abortive  Utopias  by 
presenting  a  perverse  picture  of  antiquity.   As  for  the  effect 
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upon  looiety,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  what  mischief  fol- 
lowed from  a  doctrine  which,  from  whatever  aspect  it  looked 
on  humanity,  placed  perfection  in  a  state  of  non-government. 
In  morals  Deism  first  promoted  the  attacks  of  Protestantism 
on  the  regime  of  the  family  to  the  point  of  ignoring  marriage 
altogether,  and  then  directly  impaired  personal  discipline  by 
sanctioning  suicide  (p.  381),  and  by  holding  up  pride  and 
vanity  as  virtues  (p.  380).  In  politics  it  completed  the 
discredit  which  had  fisdlen  on  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  by  aiming  directly  at  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  supremacy  of  numbers,  the  result 
of  which  would  have  been  to  leave  no  guarantee  for  material 
order  except  violence  and  corruption. 

Yet  from  this  impure  and  contradictory  source  was  destined  Throagh 
to  spring  the  first  manifestation  of  the  decisive  tendencies  of  •▼«,  appear 

flnt  atpira- 

the  West  towards  the  final  regeneration.  This  was  the  work  tioiMtowardt 
of  the  Organic  school.  In  estimating  its  programme  as  a  whole,  stneratu». 
what  strikes  us  most  at  the  present  time  is  how  altogether 
incompatible  it  is  with  the  views  and  sentiments  inculcated  by 
the  two  Critical  schools,  although  it  never  disavows  these 
schools.  For  we  see  this  curious  contrast — on  the  one  hand  a 
thoroughly  sociocratic  republic,  having  its  foundation  in  a 
generous  impulse  for  a  universal  education  in  which  morality 
was  to  be  detached  from  theology  of  every  kind  ;  and,  on  the 
other,  a  brutal  domination  of  numbers,  a  flat  denial  of  the 
existence  of  the  benevolent  instincts,  and  a  complete  disdain 
for  the  cultivation  of  feeling.  This  inconsistency  is  explained 
by  my  theory  of  history,  which  shows  how  impossible  it  was  at 
this  time  for  the  positive  movement  to  keep  pace  with  the 
negative  impulse.  Nevertheless,  such  contradictions  enable  us 
to  see  beforehand  that  the  first  attempt  at  regeneration,  as 
directed  by  such  a  philosophy,  was  necessarily  doomed  to  utter 
failure. 

In  spite  of  all  these  vices,  negative  metaphysics  during  the  ThmtH. 
last  generation  of  the  third  phase,  by  virtue  merely  of  being  n^J^: 
suited  to  the  time,  obtained  three  characteristic  triumphs  over  o"SSSX;" 
the  reactionary  dictatorship,  and  this  amidst  the  universal  tionofTar. 
plaudits  of  the  public  of  the  West,  including  even  the  aristo-  «an  Revôinr 
cracy  and  the  clergy.     The  first  and  most  decisive  of  these 
triumphs  was  the  official  abolition  of  Jesuitism.     This  measure 
emanated,  it  is  true,  from  Catholic  jealousies,  but  the  whole 
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advaDtage  of  it  was  reaped  by  the  revolutionary  philosophy 
which  thus  found  itself  aid^d  by  its  natural  adversaries;  so 
completely  had  all  parties   alike  at  that  time  lost  sight  of 
general  views.     The  second  triumph  was  when  the  Encyclo- 
pedic school  was  summoned  directly  to  govern,  in  the  person  of 
its  most  eminent  practical  statesman,  whose  short  administration 
soon  made  men  feel  that  nothing  but  a  convulsion  of  society 
would  get  rid  of  the  dictatorial  coalition  which  was  a  bar  to 
all  progress.     Thirdly,  negative  metaphysics  became  the  fûth 
of  the  people  from  having  presided  over  the  American  crisis. 
Though  the  chief  import  of  that  movement  lay  in  its  being  the 
commencement  of  the  irrevocable  disruption  of  the  Colonial 
system,  which  at  that  time  was  everywhere  bound  up  with  the 
retrograde  policy,  a  secondary  and  more  special  result  was  that 
the  want  of  organising  power  in  the  doctrine  was  disguised  by 
the  part  it  played  in  American  emancipation.     For,  though  it 
could  not  direct  internal  reorganisation,  it  showed  itself  able  to 
break  a  foreign  yoke  just  as  it  had  done  before  in  Holland. 

To  complete  my  review  of  the  third  phase,  I  must  now 
describe  the  march  of  the  Positive  movement.  That  move- 
ment of  necessity  still  remained  in  a  purely  preparatory  stage  ; 
nevertheless,  it  pointed  to  the  final  solution,  the  outlines  of 
which  were  indeed  directly  sketched  by  the  last  representa- 
tive of  the  Encyclopedic  school  (p.  527).  The  encouragement 
which  during  the  preceding  phase  governments  had  every- 
where accorded  to  Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Industry  now 
assumed  a  more  systematic  character,  thus  pointing  to  what 
will  one  day  Ijecome  the  principal  function  of  modem  states- 
manship. The  consequence  of  the  brilliant  progress  made  in 
these  three  directions  was  that  governments  could  no  longer 
look  on  their  patronage  as  a  resource,  of  which  they  were  free 
to  avail  themselves  at  their  option,  for  procuring  their  own 
glorification  and  aggrandisement,  but  were  compelled  to  exer- 
cise it  as  an  official  duty,  the  discharge  of  which  placed  the 
recipients  of  th&  public  bounty  under  no  sort  of  personal  obliga- 
tion. 

In  examining  the  progress  of  speculation  I  must  on  this 

•uito.  These  occasiou  treat  of  Philosophy  before  Science,  thus  inverting  the 

primary  im.    ordcr  which  I  adopted  in  reviewing  the  second  phase.     For 

^     ^       Philosophy,  though  still  too  weak  to  make  decisive  progress, 

bad  now  grown  so  far  independent  of  fresh  acquisitions  from 
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Science  as  to  be  able  to  hold  her  own.  This  was  owing  to  the 
force  of  the  subjective  impulse  which  had  already  followed  upon 
the  renovation  of  objective  studies.  Thus  early  appeared  the 
normal  tendency  of  Philosophy  to  rule  Science,  while  founding 
itself  upon  Science,  when  each  should  be  sufficiently  regene- 
rated by  the  universal  substitution  of  the  Relative  for  the 
Absolute. 

Towards  this  chanire,  which  amounted  to  nothing:  short  of  a  steps  to- 
radical  transformation  of  the  human  understanding,  a  direct  ^▼ity. 
step  was  accomplished  by  two  spontaneously  convergent  disser-  ^^t,  aad 
tations  of  capital  importance;  first,  that  of  Hume  against 
Causality,  and  then  Diderot's  discourse  on  the  two  principal 
cases  of  Intellect  deprived  of  one  of  the  senses.  Kant's 
treatise  was  really  no  more  than  a  methodical  summary,  appear- 
ing somewhat  late  in  the  day,  of  the  results  of  these  t^vo  works, 
for  it  consisted  in  the  enunciation  of  certain  formulae,  cha- 
racterising aptly  enough  the  fundamental  dualism  between 
the  spectacle  and  the  spectator  (ii.  310),  which  had  already 
been  seized  partially  by  Hume  and  completely  by  Diderot.  If 
Philosophy  had  not  been  by  an  unfortunate  necessity  isolated 
firom  Science,  the  powerful  thinker  who,  pursuing  his  speculations 
freely  under  the  worthy  protection  of  the  great  Frederick,  sought 
for  a  complete  synthesis,  would  have  felt  that  the  preparation 
thus  made  must  continue  to  be  merely  negative  until  Laws 
should  be  everywhere  substituted  for  Causes.  But  that  substi- 
tution could  not  be  decisively  effected  until  the  true  laws  of 
mental  progress  should  be  discovered  ;  in  other  words,  until  the 
foundation  of  Sociology  (p.  39).  But  Sociology  required  for 
its  basis  Biology,  which  was  still  wanting,  although  everything 
indicated  that  it  would  soon  be  supplied.  This  explains  how 
it  was  that,  after  having  long  waited  for  the  objective  basis 
indispensable  to  the  subjective  synthesis  that  had  been  vainly 
sought  for  since  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  the 
German  philosopher  was  impelled  by  his  systematic  instinct  to 
create  an  illusory  fabric  such  as  Hume  and  Diderot  had  alike 
disdained. 

True  Subjectivity  was  now  drawing  ne^r;  and  what  an-  prepwauoni 
nounced  and  hastened  its  coming  was  the  natural  convergence  im.  sua- 
of  the  social  necessities  with  the  intellectual  cravings  of  the  tionfof  vim 
period.     For  to  this  end  were  working  together  all  the  efforts  qnton.^" 
which  tended  to  constitute  Humanity,  as  a  whole,  the  subject 
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of  scientific  meditation.    Thvi8  from  the  Statical  point  of  view  a 
profound  sense  of  the  existence  of  Sociological  laws  had  already 
been  manifested  in  thesystematic  studies  of  the  eminent  Vico,  and 
also  in  the  historical  inquiries,  incoherent  as  they  were,  of  his 
successor  Montesquieu,  although  neither  was  able  to  add  anything 
to  the  foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid,  and  Hobbes  alone 
had  done  anything  to  improve  (pp.  259,  483).     But  Vico  and 
Montesquieu  had  alike  radically  misconceived  Social  Dynamics, 
although  that  was  the  study  on  which  especially  depended  the 
direct  construction  of  a  social  science  capable  of  solving  the 
problem  of  the  West.     The  first  germ  of  the  fundamental  notion 
of  continuous  developement  dates  from  the  grand  controversy 
which  inaugurated  the  third  phase,  and  which  was  prompted  by 
the  scientific  impulse  of  that  time.     That  impulse  was  worthily 
represented  by  Fontenelle,  who  already  felt  that  it  was  possible 
to  forecast  the  progress  of  thought.     But  these  introductory 
speculations,   which    at    first    related  exclusively  to    mental 
developement,  were  afterwards  extended  to  Social  develope- 
ment by  Hume's  indirect  dissertation  ^  on  the  general  com- 
parison between  the  Industrial  Civilisation  of  modem  life  and 
the  Military  Sociability  of  the  ancient  world   (p.    51).      In 
another  direction  we  find  the   sanie  philosopher  commencing 
the  refutation   of  the   Egoistic   Metaphysics  ;  '    a    refutation 
afterwards  decisively  completed  by  George  Leroy  on  the  plan 
suggested  by  Diderot.      Thus  at  last  speculative  reason  was 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  practical  instinct  of  mankind 
as  to  the  natural  existence  of  Altruistic  Sentiments.     Philo- 
sophy  thus   furnished   support  to   the   direct    efibrt   of    the 
admirable  Vauvenargues  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  the  heart, 
then  universally  neglected,   by   means   of   a   sounder   know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  which  that  noble  thinker  saw  had  its 
centre  in  the  afiections. 

These  were  the  chief  contributions  of  the  third  phase 
towards  the  final  regeneration  of  Philosophy.  They  could  not 
give  decisive  results  ;  still  in  all  respects  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  approach  of  the  Subjective  Synthesis  which  Descartes 
had  projected,  and  which  had  been  more  thoroughly  conceived 
by  Leibnitz.  But  this  general  tendency  did  not  immediately 
react  upon  any  special  branch  of  thought  except  History.     This 

'  Essays  on  Commerce  and  The  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations. 
'  Eêêhj  on  The  Reason  of  Animals. 
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8tady  grew  and  improved.  Hume,  and  Robertson  also,  by  their 
historical  works,  did  something  to  remedy  the  revolutionary 
impairment  of  Continuity.  The  best  exponent  of  the  Critical 
doctrine  (p.  496)  was  himself  unconsciously  so  much  influenced 
that  he  devoted  a  part  of  his  career  to  History,  the  oppor- 
tunene^  of  which  he  felt.  It  was  only  in  the  purely  Political 
school  (p.  511),  just  where  it  should  have  been  most  appreciated, 
that  the  need  was  ignored. 

The  Scientific  movement  during  this  phase  presents  three  o)  scient!- 
principal  features  :  the  complete  systématisation  of  Astronomy, 
the  decisive  advent  of  Chemistry,  and  the  direct  preparation  of 
Biology. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these — and  to  this  the  develope-  A«tronmny 
ment  of  Rational  Mechanics,  and  even  the  necessary  extension  pieted  and  ' 
of  the  Calculus  naturally  belong — the  third  phase  is  entitled  thetoiar 
to  the  entire  credit  of  having  constructed  the  theory  of  ' 
gravitation.  True,  the  general  principle  of  this  theory  had 
been  discovered  by  Newton  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
phase.  But  that  eminent  founder  of  celestial  mechanics  had, 
in  respect  to  this  subject,  really  done  no  more  than  present  in 
a  dynamical  form  the  geometrical  laws  of  the  great  Kepler 
relating  to  the  elliptic  movement  of  the  planets  and  the 
satellites  by  treating  these  bodies  as  if  they  were  homo- 
geneous spheres,  each  condensed  into  its  own  centre.  This 
proved  the  gravitation  of  each  planet  towards  the  focus  of  its 
orbit,  and  even — ^judging  from  the  case  of  the  moon — the 
identity  of  this  celestial  force  with  terrestrial  weight.  Still 
the  explanation  could  not  then  be  extended,  except  by  a  vague 
induction,  so  as  to  refer  to  the  same  force  the  action  of  all  the 
various  planetary  masses  on  one  another.  This  final  complement 
of  the  theory  could  not  be  definitely  added  until  the  secondary 
influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  one  another  had  been 
studied  so  as  to  explain  both  the  special  perturbations  of  the 
elliptic  movement  and  the  exact  configuration  of  our  planets. 
Hence  arose  the  admirable  series  of  laborious  investigations  by 
which  the  worthy  successors  of  Newton  developed  the  main 
influence  of  his  fundamental  law,  first  on  Science  and  then  on 
Philosophy.  Thenceforward  Astronomy  was  summed  up  in 
this  general  fact  :  that  all  the  molecules  of  our  world  gravitate 
towards  each  other  in  direct  proportion  to  their  masses  and  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  squares  of  their  mutual  distances.. 
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but  with  the  same  intensity  in  every  direction.  This 
chanical  systématisation,  like  the  geometrical  systématisation 
which  served  for  its  basis  and  was  perfected  by  it,  rests 
necessarily  limited^  both  for  statical  and  for  dynamical 
purposes,  to  the  internal  constitution  of  the  solar  group  with 
which  alone  Man  is  concerned  (i,  411),  any  attempt  to  extend 
it  to  the  heavenly  bodies  beyond  being  iiTational  and  useless. 

This  limitation  of  Astronomy,  ignored  only  by  academic 
specialists,  completed  the  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
finding  an  Objective  Synthesis,  and  so  confirmed  the  tendency 
which  had  been  bequeathed  by  the  preceding  phase  to  search 
for  the  Subjective  Unity.  It  led  genuine  thinkers  to  make  the 
earth  the  centre  round  which  they  grouped  all  their  astronomic 
studies,  and  irrevocably  to  dismiss  from  their  attention  even 
those  members  of  the  solar  system  which  exercise  no  influence 
on  the  human  planet.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  series  of  special 
proofs,  fielativity  became  closely  bound  up  with  Subjectivity, 
especially  alter  scientific  demonstrations  had  cleared  away  all 
element  of  the  Absolute  from  the  notion  of  Weight,  the  case 
in  which,  more  than  in  .any  other  relating  to  matter,  such  a 
transformation  of  ideas  might  seem  to  be  impossible. 

But,  whatever  might  be  either  the  immediate  import  or 
the  indirect  results  of  the  grand  elaboration  of  Astronomy, 
the  encyclopedic  influence  of  the  third  phase  consisted  chiefly 
in   the  decisive   advent  of  Chemistry,  which    completed   the 
constitution  of  Cosmology   and  the  preparation  for  Biology, 
and  linked  them  together  (p.  411).     This  intermediate  science 
cannot  be  truly  systematised  except  under  the  subjective  impulse 
of  the. sciences  constituting  the  Final  division  (p.  481).     This 
was  soon  proved  by  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  brilliant  theory 
combMtion.  which  inaugurated  it  (Phil.  Pos.  iii.  189).     Nevertheless,  the 
effort  to  found  Chemistry  was  wholly  opportune,  and  the  first 
check  which  it  thus  experienced  did  not  deprive  it  of  its  prin- 
cipal value,  consisting  in  its  reaction  both  on  Philosophy  and 
on  Science.     Thus  it  was  a  philosophical  advance  that  even 
the  elements  were  treated  as  substances  undecomposed  without 
being  pronounced  imdecomposable,  since  the  principle  of  Rela- 
tivity was  thus  introduced  into  the  most  searching  study  of  the 
constitution  of  matter.     So  again,  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  the  general  analysis  of  the  solid  and  liquid  substances 
that  form  man's  terrestrial  environments,  enabled  thinkers  at 
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last  to  institute  directly  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Bio- 
logy. 

Before  this  last  preparation,  Biological  speculations  had  been  Biokfy  : 

decisively  ushered  in  by  the  institution  of  a  general  comparison  cSmikoi^ 
of  living  bodies,  from  both  a  statical  and  dynamical  point  of 
view;  the  study  of  life  being  necessarily  an  indivisible  whole, 
the  first  step  was  to  form  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the 
largest  and  most  abstract  relations,  partial  differences  being 
always  considered  in  reference  to  the  general  coordination.  It 
was  thus  that  Linnseus,  following  the  lead  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu, 
created  the  fundamental  theory  of  Classifications.  To  this  Buffon 
was  certainly  an  opponent,  but  on  empirical  grounds  only  : 
indeed,  his  genius  unconsciously  promoted  the  theory  by  im- 
parting to  it  a  synthetic  spirit  and  a  subjective  destination, 
both  of  which  were  lost  sight  of  under  a  mere  objective  analysis. 
At  the  same  time,  Haller  and  Vicq-d*Azyr  gave  a  better 
direction  to  the  preliminary  studies  which,  during  the  pre- 
ceding phase,  had  been  made  in  Anatomy  and  in  Physiology, 
and  thus  prepared  the  field  for  Bichat,  from  whom  the  re- 
generating impulse  was  to  come.  When  once  Relativity  com- 
bined with  Subjectivity  had  become  the  accepted  principle  of 
Cosmology,  the  philosophical  foimdations  were  laid  for  Biology, 
which  had  only  to  complete  them  by  developing  such  attributes 
as  it  was  especially  qualified  to  appreciate  ;  and  this  without 
waiting  for  its  own  constitution  as  a  science. 

During  the  last  generation  of  this  phase,  the  academic  Growth  of 
world  had  made  no  contribution  to  science  except  in  elabo-  "^ 
rating  the  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  ;  and  its 
anarchy  was  now  notably  aggravated  by  the  advent  of  Chemistry 
which  curtailed  still  further  what  had  once  been  the  encyclo- 
pedic domain  of  the  physicians  (p.  459).  Already  in  the  pre- 
ceding phase  they  had  lost  the  presidency  over  science  generally, 
but  they  had  still  retained  in  their  hands  the  cultivation  of 
chemistry.  And  in  so  doing  they  were  only  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  subjective  hierarchy,  inasmuch  as  the 
proper  destination  of  Chemistry  is  to  provide  conceptions  to 
serve  as  connecting  links  between  Cosmology  and  Biology 
(p.  481).  But  the  laws  of  combination  being  now  developed 
into  a  special  study.  Chemistry  became  the  exclusive  property 
of  an  intermediate  class  of  savants  to  whom  the  cosmological 
and  biological  points  of  view  were  alike  unknown.     Bein^  thM& 
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pursued  in  a  more  irrational  manner  than  any  other  science, 
it  soon  passed  under  the  yoke  of  geometers  ;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  biologists  found  themselves  obliged  to  seek  an  escape  from 
mathematical  oppression  by  establishing  an  Academy  of  their 
own.     This  parcelling  out  of  natural  philosophy  into   three 
irreconcilable  divisions  reacted  on  the  first  pair  of  the  ency- 
clopedic hierarchy,  which  having  from  this  time  attained  their 
partial  systématisation,  now  took  a  retrograde  direction  towards 
objective  metaphysics,  as  is  already  exemplified  by  the  Calculus 
of  Chances  and  even  by  Sidereal  Astronomy  (i.  381,  412). 
M  Esthetic         In  Esthetic  progress  a  phase  devoted  to  the  establishment 
p^y  takes  of  absoluto  scepticism  could  hardly  show  any  results  beyond 
Noveta.^^    those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  impulses  previously  in 
operation.     In  the  fundamental  art,  the  only  advance  con- 
sisted in  the  worthy  developement,  especially  in  France  and 
England,  of  a  form  of  composition  which  had  already  come 
into  vogue  undier  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Middle  Age^ — 
I  mean  epic  idealisation  of  private  life,   both   personal   and 
8eif.i«crifloe  domcstic.     Nevertheless  I  cannot  here  pass  over,  because  it  has 
of  Voltaire,    teen  so  little  understood,  the  self-sacrifice  made  at  this  time 
by  the   tragic   poet   who    was   then   directing   the   Spiritual 
Emancipation,  and  who  made  his  dramas  subordinate  to  that 
object,  thus  renouncing  unostentatiously  the  first  place  in  the 
second  rank  of  poets,  which  he  might  have  secured  if  he  had 
laboured  for  it.     In  the  special  arts,  the  only  important  feature 
present'Cd  by  this  phase  was  the  decisive   rise   of  Dramatic 
Music.     Here  the  most  touching  of  the  arts,  under  the  impulse 
of  poetry,  is  detached  at  last  from  its  theocratic  stem,  and 
devoted  to  the  direct  expression  of  purely  human  sentiments. 
At  this  period  also  theatres  multiplied  everywhere,  and  although 
openiUc        this  dcvelopcment,  except  in  the  case  of  the  opera,  was  purely 
provisional,  it  must  here  be  recorded  as  a  spontaneous  symptom 
of  the  irresistible  impulse  that  was  urging  the  West  towards 
a  new  life, 
(ê)  Practical         With  regard  to  the  industrial  order,  this  phase  brought  into 
S^itT        full  operation  two  elements  of  progress  closely  connected  and 
ifachinoy?    equally  adapted  to   mark    the    pressing   need   for   the  final 
organisation  of  the  practical  forces  of  society,  all  the  essential 
preparations  for  which  were  now  matured.     The  two  previous 
phases  had  successively  developed  Manufacture  and  Commerce  ; 
under  this  phase  Banking  grew  up,  which  till  then  had  not 
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been  a  sufficiently  dhtinct  business  for  want  of  a  suitable  field 
for  its  operations,  although  its  germs  had  been  introduced  in 
the  Middle  Age.  Even  at  its  rise,  this*  highest  form  of  Industry 
showed  signs  of  its  normal  aptitude  to  become  the  systematic 
bond  of  pacific  activity,  since  from  the  first  it  acquired  a 
political  character  by  its  connection  in  all  countries  with  that 
necessity  of  modem  states,  national  debts.  At  the  same  time, 
as  a  result  of  the  whole  body  of  theoretical  and  practical  know-» 
ledge,  the  institution  of  machines  received  a  greater  develope- 
ment  than  during  the  whole  period  whichf  had  elapsed  since 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  when  it  first  became  incorporated  as  an 
essential  element  of  Western  life.  It  had  the  effect,  however, 
of  aggravating  the  tendency  of  employers  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  working  class,  thus  showing  that  although  the  proper 
constitution  of  the  industrial  ranks  was  becoming  continually 
more  urgent  on  social  grounds,  it  was  a  movement  which 
was  being  as  'much  retarded  by  moral  errors  as  it  was  being 
advanced  by  the  superior  methods  of  industry  devised  by  the 
intellect. 

The  wars  of  this  period,  arising  out  of  the  expansion  of  the  Q^itid  mui, 
colonial  system,  must  here  be  noted,  because  they  were  a  spon-  ^Sl^fJ^ 
taneous  symptom  of  the  decisive  transformation  which  now  at  ^*'* 
last  passed  over  the  military  protectorate  of  Industry.  Hitherto 
Industry  had  been  encouraged  by  governments  from  the  desire 
of  political  aggrandisement  ;  but  from  this  time  forward  armies 
were  kept  up  principally  to  push  commerce.  This  reversal  of 
policy  was  a  source  of  both  moral  danger  and  material  weak- 
ness; but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here  on  sociologie 
grounds,  as  constituting  a  proof  at  once  of  military  decline 
and  industrial  ascendency. 

I  will  now  complete  this  concluding  chapter  by  a  summary  tbifua^ 
estimate  of  the  necessary  crisis  in  which  the  Western  Revolution  pi»*  ms^m^ 
found  its  issue  in  France.  The  features  to  be  noted  are,  first, 
the  Social  movement,  and  then  the  Mental  developement,  the 
two  together  leading  lip  to  the  solution  of  the  general  problem. 
But  in  judging  them  I  knust  restrict  myself  to  what  is  strictly 
necessary  to  explain  the  result,  putting  aside  whatever  is  merely 
a  spontaneous  prolongation  of  the  previous  movements,  whether 
positive  or  negative.  Such  accessory  considerations,  if  intro« 
duced  here  would  only  confuse  our  conception  of  the  upshot 
of  the  Western  Bevolution.    Moreover  they  may  be  found 
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discussed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  my  fundamental  treatise  (PhiL 
Pos.  vi.  416-488). 
moTwSîS^        As  to  the  social  movement,  the  judgment  which  I  have  just 
n^  610-A84.   passed  on  the  last  phase  as  a  whole  suffices  to  explain  how  it 
Jjgjjjj^^      was  that  the  regenerating  impulse  soon  changed  into  a  sub- 
ud  indte-      versive  commotion.  This  unavoidable  but  unfortunate  alteration 
u3E1!liS*^  resulted  mainly  from  the  unequal  rate  at  which  the  negative  and 
^miTt.        positive  evolutions  had  proceeded  ;  the  former  now  necessitating 
a  renovation  which  the  latter  was  not  yet  ready  to  direct.  All  the 
religious  faiths  had  broken  up,  and  the  reactionary  dictatorship, 
which  rallied  around  it  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  regime, 
had  irrevocably  fallen  into  discredit.     The  only  bond  that  kept 
such  a  society  together  was  the  Affections  ;  but  these  too  now 
began  to  exhibit  a  profound  deterioration,  resulting  from  the 
anarchy  of  Thought.     This  was  shown  by  the  steady  decline  of 
the  influence  of  women  and  by  the  increasing  insurrection  of 
the  intellect  against  the  heart.     On  the  one  hand.  Science  was 
still  limited  to  the  study  of  inanimate  nature,  and  was  even 
tending  towards  its  present  degeneracy  under  the  rule  of  special 
AcadeQiie#.     On  the  other  hand.  Philosophy,  for  the  want  of 
an  objective  base,  was  wasting  itself  in  vain  aspirations  after 
a  subjective  synthesis.    Thus  the  organic  evolution  was  unable 
to  satisfy  the  wants  created  by  the  critical  movement.    A  social 
upheaval  then  became  inevitable,  and  indeed  was  also  indis- 
pensable if  the  regenerating  conceptions  were  to  be  decisively 
extended  and  ireely  propagated.      To  account  for  the  &tal 
direction  which  this  necessary  commotion  spontaneously  took 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  general  state  of  speculation  at  the 
dose  of  the  deistic  phase, 
nnt  Rea.  The  revolutionary  party  was  divided  into  three  schools,  and 
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pB^dodofw  no  one  of  them  was  suited  to  preside  over  the  renovation  which, 
though  being  worked  out  in  France  alone,  was  anxiously  ob- 
served by  the  whole  West,  becau&e  destined  to  be  universaL 
The  school  of  Diderot,  inclining  by  nature  to  organisation, 
though,  for  want  of  a  positive  doctrine,  necessarily  vague,  had 
ponesttd  a  greater  number  of  eminent  members  than  any 
other.  Preserving  this  preeminence,  it  now  produced  two 
worthy  types,  one  a  practician,  the  other  a  theorician  :  the 
great  Danton,  the  only  statesman  the  West  can  boast  of  since 
Frederick,  and  the  admirable  Condorcet,  the  one  philosopher 
who,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  pursued  his  meditations  for 
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the  r^g^eneration  of  society.  But  this  supreme  school  was 
too  imperfect  and  too  little  understood  to  command  habitual 
assent,  although  whenever  a  specially  difficult  emergency  arose, 
it  was.  always  appealed  to.  Hence  the  direction  of  the  Revolu- 
tion oscillated  between  the  Philosophical  school  of  Voltaire,  and 
the  Political  school  of  Rousseau  ;  the  first  sceptical  and  pro- 
claiming Liberty,  the  second  anarchical  and  bent  on  Equality  ; 
the  first  frivolous,  and  the  second  declamatory  ;  both  alike 
incapable  of  constructing  anything.  Nevertheless  the  school 
of  Rousseau,  just  because  it  alone  possessed  what  seemed  to  be 
a  doctrine,  soon  acquired  predominance  and  kept  it  for  a  few 
years,  during  which  the  Contrat  Social  inspired  more  trust 
and  veneration  than  ever  were  commanded  by  the  Bible  and 
the  Koran.  For  want  of  a  theory  of  society,  the  instinct  for 
regeneration  was  obliged  to  guide  itself  by  such  maxims  as 
were  already  familiar  to  it  from  the  course  of  previous  struggles, 
and  a  denial  of  government  of  every  kind  was  spontaneously 
erected  into  the  final  type  of  human  order. 

Such  an  illusion  had  no  chance  of  beine  subjected  to  a  PecondRe*. 

ton  :  Apptt* 

rational  judgment,  since  it  sprang  precisely  from  the  absence  rentsuooM 
of  the  doctrine  which  would  have  enabled  men  to  estimate  it  tionfdinc 

ted  by  Negi^ 

aright.  Its  hoUowness  could  not  be  detected  by  the  light  of  tiTinn  eiie- 
mere  experience,  for,  up  to  that  time,  the  application  of  the 
Negative  Metaphysic  to  politics  told  in  its  favour.  Its  im- 
potence to  construct  might  indeed  have  been  long  before  learnt 
from  the  abortive  issue  of  the  English  Revolution,  had  not  the 
want  of  a  theory  of  history  blinded  statesmen  to  the  real  source 
of  that  failure.  The  only  country  where  the  Critical  doctrine 
had  worked  not  unsatisfactorily  was  Holland,  ^here  the  revo- 
lution only  consisted  in  casting  off  foreign  oppression,  with- 
out producing  any  internal  reform.  The  same  doctrine  had 
failed  in  England,  where  it  had  been  called  upon  to  direct  a 
reorganisation  which  presupposed  a  positive  conception  of 
modem  society.  But  the  failure  in  this  case  was  ill-understood 
and  little  known  ;  besides,  it  seemed  to  be  compensated  by  the 
recent  success  of  the  Negative  Metaphysic  in  the  American 
Revolution,  where  the  two  earlier  cases  appeared  to  be  combined, 
though  the  Dutch  type  alone  was  really  reproduced.  Thus  it 
was  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  impossibility  of  recognising  the 
futility  of  the  Critical  doctrine  and  on  the  other  the  necessity 
of  having  a  theory  of  some  sort,  combined  to  create  and  to 
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maintain  the  fatal  illusion  under  which  the  direction  of  the 
Bevolution  was  handed  over  to  the  Critical  school,  to  be  retained 
by  them  until  their  triumph  discredited  them  for  ever. 

This  unavoidable  mistake  is  sufficient  to  explain  how  a 
movement,  which  was  at  first  proclaimed  by  the  common  voice 
to  be  Organic,  degenerated  into  a  subversive  revolution.  Never- 
theless the  disaster  was  notably  aggravated  by  the  radical 
incapacity  of  the  last  of  the  French  kings. 

At  that  juncture  almost  the  sole  revolutionary  measure  that 
was  really  indispensable  was  the  suppression  of  royalty.  That 
the  throne  was  of  itself  tottering  to  its  fall  became  plain  when 
the  people  of  Paris  freely  followed  with  songs  of  joy  the  coffin 
of  the  imposing  dictator  who  had  commenced  the  work  of 
retrogression.  But  the  abolition  of  the  throne  did  not  mean  the 
abolition  of  the  modem  Dictatorship  ;  on  the  contrary  it  had 
to  be  maintained  and  only  needed  to  be  transformed  in  a  re- 
publican sense.  And  this  indispensable  change  the  reigning 
monarch  might  have  accomplished  peaceably  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  his  power  and  to  deserve  glory,  if  he  had  had 
the  wisdom  to  value  at  its  true  worth  that  ornamental  theo- 
cratic inviolability  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  a 
decayed  faith.  Unfortunately  he  was  a  man  without  energy 
or  any  moral  worth  beyond  a  personal  good  nature  useless  for 
any  social  end.  Although  he  was  not  fit  to  carry  out  the 
policy  I  have  indicated,  he  might,  if  he  had  been  really 
honest,  have  rendered  an  equivalent  service  by  nobly  abdi- 
cating at  the  time  when  the  fall  of  the  Parisian  fortress  before 
the  indignation  of  the  populace  brought  home  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  even  to  the  dullest.  His  non-performance  of  this 
duty,  independently  of  his  culpable  intrigues,  justifies  his 
tragical  end.  His  abdication  would  have  placed  the  chief 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  brother  worthy  to  work  out  the  change 
to  a  republic,  as  was  shown  by  his  wisdom  when  too*  late  he 
became  dictator  ;  public  order  would  have  been  in  the  main  pre- 
served ;  war  would  never  have  been  declared  ;  the  subversive 
agitation  would  have  been  confined  to  the  spiritual  domain  ;  and 
France  would  have  been  spared  the  sanguinary  explosion  which 
arose  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  of  a  desperate  defence. 

To  all  these  influences,  social  and  personal,  must  be  added 
another  which  arose  out  of  an  empirical  estimate  of  the  dif- 
terence  between  the  political  institutions  of  France  and  £ngland« 
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In  the  absence  of  a  true  theory,  the  break  down  of  the  monar-  im  in  imi 
chical  mode  of  dictatorship  naturally  disposed  men  to  imitate  biiM,«iid. 
the  aristocratic  mode.  This  tendency  was  especially  marked  tarimin 
in  the  first  Assembly,  which,  following  the  authority  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, strove  to  reduce  the  French  crisis  to  an  importation 
of  the  political  regime  of  England,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  start  a  parody  of  her  national  church.  This  disposition 
not  only  disguised  the  republican  character  of  the  movement 
during  its*  earlier  period,  but  impaired  it  when  the  course  of 
events  had  for  ever  cleared  away  the  illusions  as  to  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  For  empirical  reformers,  even  when  giving  up 
the  phantom  king,  still  clung  mischievously  to  the  parlia- 
mentary regime,  in  spite  of  its  being  an  institution  contrary 
to  the  entire  past  of  France.  Ambitious  metaphysicians  were 
thus  led  to  imagine  that  the  change  to  a  republic  meant  the 
reign  of  an  assembly,  and  unhappily  such  a  chimera  was  too 
much  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Critical 
doctrine  not  to  find  general  acceptance  alike  with  the  Rousseauist 
Mountain  and  the  Vol tairean  Girondins. 

Danton  and  his  followers,  who  represented  the  school  of  DMitouMM 
Diderot,  were  superior  to  these  demagogic  illusions.      They  trtleoonoep. 
alone  carried  on  the  traditions  of  France  by  looking  on  the  ^^S^^^^ 
republican  situation  as  destined  not  to  confer  a  triumph  on*  ThlSr^Si! 
the  local  authority,  but  to  give  fresh  life  to  the  central  power,  n^  luy. 
the  ascendency  of  which  was  indispensable.    And  so,  when  the 
British  aristocracy  founded  a  reactionary  coalition  to  suppress 
the  impulse  for  regeneration,  and  when  the  national  defence 
became  the  first  public  necessity  for  France,  the  government  of 
the  country  naturally  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  distinguished 
leaders!,  who  were  as  well  qualified  by  heart  and  intellect  as 
they  were  by  character.      Their  ascendency  of  ton  months^ 
intervening  between  the  indispensable  expulsion  of  the  talkers 
and  the  sanguinary  triumph  of  the  fanaticç,  is  the  period 
which  in  the  final  judgment  of  history  will  always  represent  the 
one  French  Assembly  that  deserves  to  be  remembered.     For 
then,  athwart  clouds  of  metaphysics,  shone  out  the  admirable 
conception  of  revolutionary  government,  and  the  result  was  a 
dictatorship  worthy  of  being  compared  with  those  of  Louis  XI., 
Richelieu,   Cromwell,  and  even  Frederick.      It  directed  the 
defence  of  the. republic  with  irresistible  energy,  and  at  the  same 
time  completed  the  abolition  of  royalty  by  sweeping  a.'^re:^  ^% 

VOL.  III.  L  L 
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various  fragments  that  had  appertained  to  that  institution. 
Judging  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  coordinating  in 
a  normal  sjrstem  the  various  empirical  elements  of  the  organic 
movement,  this  progressive  dictatorship  dared  even  to  suppress, 
with  proper  discretion,  the  state  patronage  which  the  retrograde 
dictatorship  had  conferred  upon  them.  Especially  should  we 
admire  it  for  the  discerning  energy  with  which,  in  the  fece  of 
prejudices  not  yet  altogether  discredited,  it  abolished  the 
Scientific  Associations.  For  these  had  now  become  hostile 
to  speculative  progress  by  their  irrational  constitution,  which 
enabled  a  majority,  necessarily  consisting  of  incompetent 
persons,  to  decide  all  questions. 

But  when  Danton  had  succumbed  to  the  sullen  jealousy  of 
a  sanguinary  declaimer,  the  new  Dictatorship  degenerated  into 
a  reactionary  anarchy  which  is,  and  will  remain,  unparalleled. 
No  sooner  was  the  independence  of  France  fully  secured  against 
both  domestic  and  foreign  enemies  than  there  was  an  attempt 
to  regenerate  society  by  direct  means,  those  who  made  it  not 
having  been  able  to  see  in  time  that  the  dominant  doctrine, 
thenceforward  identified  with  the  national  defence,  was  power- 
less for  construction.  Arbitrary  power  was  in  their  hands  ;  they 
made  a  most  decisive  application  of  their  theory  ;  and  its  sub- 
versive character  stood  revealed.  For  in  order  that  it  might 
triumph,  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  system  of  san- 
guinary oppression  to  the  elements  of  the  new  system  no  less 
than  to  the  fragments  of  the  old.  Whoever  now-a^-days  has  any 
inclination  to  regard  negative  metaphysics  as  representing  the 
instinct  for  progress  may  here  learn  how  inherently  incom- 
patible with  the  notion  of  continuous  developement  are  the 
Bights  of  Man,  in  their  very  conception  stationary  and  unalter- 
able. Short  as  was  this  period  of  madness,  public  opinion, 
occasional  oscillations  excepted,  always  looked  on  the  triumph 
of  the  Critical  doctrine  as  a  decisive  proof  of  its  worthlessness, 
for  there  were  no  exceptional  circumstances  save  the  feet  that 
it  had  got  hold  of  power.  This  explains  why  republicai 
convictions  melted  away  with  those  persons  who  had  n* 
other  basis  for  their  belief  than  metaphysical  dogmas,  anc 
why  the  same  convictions  held  their  ground  exclusively  in 
the  school  of  Diderot,  whilst  the  schools  of  Voltaire  and  Bous- 
seau  furnished  instruments  to  the  reactionary  tyranny  that 
followed. 
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In  this  maimer  a  social  commotion  of  decisive  character,  TheReroin. 

tionary  oon* 

lasting  five  years,  ushered  in  the  exceptional  century  which  torj  begin, 
was  to  separate  the  extinction  of  Theolofirism  from  the  advent  of  uee  between 

_  *  °  .      the  death  of 

Positivism.     Although  the  third  generation  of  this  century  is  Theoiogtan 

ftod  the  deci' 

rtill  in  the  future,  I  shall  be  able  to  determine  its  character  «iTetdvent 

of  PoeitiT- 

by  inference  from  that  of  the  first  two  generations.  I  postpone  inn. 
doing  so,  however,  until  my  account  of  the  Final  State  shall 
have  been  completed  in  the  following  volume*  At  present  I 
have  only  to  explain  how  the  necessary  solution  of  the  Western 
problem  began  to  make  its  appearance  from  the  time  of  the 
French  crisis. 

That  thorough  upheaval  had  been  mainly  accomplished  by  itBHrrtiije 
the  school  of  Diderot  in  their  remarkable  ten  months  of  power,  the  impoeii. 

^  bility  of 

But  that  period  had  been  preceded  by  the  eight  months  in  '^^^|^ 
which  the  Voltaireans  displayed  their  social  impotence,  and  was  ^'^i'^^ 
followed  by  the  four  months  which  revealed  the  anarchical  ofiught«of 
nature  of  Rousseauism.    As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  crisis  left  on 
men^s  minds  a  double  impression.     It  brought  home  to  them 
the  urgent  need  of  escaping  once  for  all  from  the  theological 
regime,  and  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  construct  any- 
thing on  the  basis  of  metaphysics.     Henceforth  the  problem 
set  before  the  West  was  how  to  satisfy  these  equally  urgent 
conditions.     Divine  Bights  had  become  retrograde;    Human 
Rights  are  always  subversive  ;  both  had  therefore  to  be  super- 
seded by  Universal  Duties  founded    upon  intelligible  rela- 
tions. 

In  a  word  the  real  want  was  to  establish  the  true  religion,  D*ntoniMn 

^  saw  the  need 

to  discover  at  once  for  public  and  for  private  life  a  single  g^f  *"»•'*• 
centre  round  which  men  may  rally  their  feelings,  their  thoughts,  ^J*******/ 
and  their  actions.    This  want  Danton  alone  and  his  représenta-  season  in- 
tives  had  worthily  comprehended.    They  had  even   made  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  it,  which,  though  necessarily  a  fiiilure,  we  of 
the  present  day  ought  none  the  less  to  regard  as  truly  honour- 
able to  them.      Compared  to  the  vague  conceptions  on  the 
same  subject  that  have  been   put  forward  by  emancipated 
minds   in    ancient    or    modem    times,  it    shows    a  notable 
advance,  inasmuch   as,  substituting  the    subjective   for    the 
objective,  it  abandoned  the  adoration  of  the  outer  world  in  order 
to  give  predominance  to  the  human  type.     That  this  substitu-* 
tion  fell  short  of  what  was  required  is  to  be  attributed  to  its 
metaphysLcal  origin.      For  it  was  because  metaphYsic  ^<i«s^ 

LI.2 
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incapable  of  rising  to  the  contemplation  of  society  as  a  whole 
that  it  was  forced  to  select  for  worship  man's  most  individual 
attribute.  Still  such  an  experiment,  however  futile  might  be 
the  answer  it  offered,  made  the  question  itself  felt,  and  so 
shines  in  marked  contrast  with  the  frivolity  of  the  Voltaireans, 
who  evaded  the  problem  on  the  plea  that  it  was  useless,  and 
with  the  vanity  of  the  Rousseauists,  who  thought  it  was  solved 
when  the  inconsequent  rationalism  of  the  Protestants  liad  been 
extended  to  Revelation. 
A  Dictator-  After  this  series  of  proofs  it  was  patent  that  every  doctrine 

topiww^e     then  known,  whether  metaphysical  or  theological,  was  unfit  to 
fnedom  of     scrvc  as  the  religion  of  society  ;  it  therefore  became  necessary 
d^^onT    that  the  temporal  dictatorship  should  resume  fresh  energy  in 
the  centre  of  the  West  until  the  decisive  advent  of  the  new 
faith.     During  that  interregnum,  the  duration  of  which  no  one 
could  forecast,  material  order  would  have  to  be  maintained  in 
the  midst  of  intellectual  and  moral  disorder.      Not  only  is 
Material  order  always  the  necessary  basis  of  the  other  two 
orders,  but  it  was  then  specially  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  the  calm  without  which  the  religious  solution  could 
be  neither  thoroughly  worked  out  nor  freely  propagated.     This 
condition,  no  less  difficult  than  important,  required  that  the 
nation  invested  with  the  initiative  should  be  placed  under  a 
strongly  concentrated  government,  but  that  the  new  dictator- 
ship should  feel  bound  to  renounce  all  spiritual  supremacy  in 
order  to  guarantee  freedom  of  exposition  and  even  of  discussion. 
This  was  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  the  theory,  a  work 
which,   charged   as   it  was   with   the   destinies  of   mankind, 
deserved  profound  respect  rather  than  bare  toleration.     Such 
then  was  the  political  problem  of  the  transitional  situation  : 
energetically  to  maintain  material  order,  judiciously  to  assist 
the  developement  of  industry,  and  scrupulously  to  respect  the 
intellectual  movement,  however   irregular  it  might   become. 
This  last  requirement  indicated  the  approaching  reinstatement 
of  religious  discipline  as  the  one  authority  competent  to  put 
an  end  to  mental  aberrations  of  all  kinds  by  the  only  appro- 
priate remedy — the  establishment  of  fixed  convictions  common 
to  all. 
DteJS^i  Nevertheless,  as  no  government,  be  it  ever  so  practical,  can 

b^n«  SSS."  ^^^^K^^^®''  dispense  with  some  general  doctrine,  this  dictator- 
fMiein       ship,  in  order  adequately  to  fulfil  its  transient  destination, 
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could  not  avoid  assuminff  a  oharaoter  more  or  less  reactionary,  principle 

..    oonld  IX0TW 

for  so  long  as  the  final  conception  of  order  had  not  arisen,  all  do  Ht  work 
notions  of  it  were  necessarily  connected  with  the  old  type.  As 
to  the  metaphysical  spirit,  after  the  decisive  proof  it  had 
given  of  its  anarchical  nature,  it  was  forced  to  retire  into  oppo- 
sition, forfeiting  whatever  share  in  the  government  it  had  been 
suffered  to  take  before  the  Bevolution,  when  as  yet  its  tendency 
remained  imknown.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that  the 
transitional  dictatorship  should  be  animated  with  Catholic  pre- 
dilections, on  the  condition,  however,  that  it  should  make  no 
attempt  to  enforce  them  by  oppressing  religious  liberty.  That 
such  an  arrangement  was  not  impracticable  there  was  a  long 
course  of  experience  to  show,  and  indeed  no  lack  of  direct 
types;  for  during  several  centuries  the  French  royalty  had 
managed  to  maintain  a  popular  attitude,  notwithstanding  the 
aristocratic  tastes  of  its  sovereigns  resulting  from  birth  and 
education. 

But  the  situation,  if  it  necessitated  such  a  regime  as  I  have  Bonaparte 
described,  also  tended   to  compromise  it,   inasmuch  as    the  iishee 
arrangement  could  be  nothing  more  than  au  empirical  one. 
Except  on  the  contingency  of  a  series  of  Fredericks,  a  secular 
dictatorship  which  had  no  theory  to  enlighten  it,  could  not  be 
exercised  without  often  falling  into  contradictions.     Its  most 
energetic  organ  was  a  capital  example  of  this  fatality.      He 
restored  several  institutions  that  the  Dantonian  party  had  hap- 
pily suppressed,  although  such  factitious  restoration  was  in  no 
respect  necessary  for  order,  and  in  some  cases  even  raised  serious 
dangers  for  himself.     His  official  reestablishment  of  Catholicism 
may  be  explained — though  not  justified — by  his  own  personal 
inclinations  and  by  the  apparent  desire  of  the  people.     Its  free 
exercise  ought  to  have  been  protected,  but  all  state  subsidies 
withheld.    On  the  other  hand,  his  restoration  of  the  University,  suppraseee 
which  was  an  act  far  more  injurious,  was  a  piece  of  inconsistency  Monoano' 
due  solely  to  his  want  of  theory.     For  he  had  à  profound  preju-  sden!^,  but 
dice  against  ontology,  and  before  thus  reconstructing  the  main  ^^uiûver- 
stronghold  of  these  doctrines  he  had  himself  wisely  suppressed    ^^' 
the  Academy  that  had  been  their  centre.     Such  contradictions 
serve  to  show  how  difficult  it  was  then  for  such  a  policy  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  worthy  way,  simple  as  it  now  seems  at  first 
sight  when  systematised.     How  this  latter  result  was  gradually 
attained  I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  in  a  general  manner 
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and  so  complete  my  social  estimate  of  the  movement  belong- 
ing to  the  two  generations  which  separate  us  from  the  third 
phase. 

For  the  systematic  combination  of  Material  Order  with 
Intellectual  Freedom  government  had  to  undergo  two  suc- 
cessive modifications.  First,  the  retrograde  tendency  had  to 
drop  so  much  of  its  intensity  as  was  incompatible  with 
spiritual  freedom  ;  then  the  central  power  had  to  recover  the 
ascendency  it  had  lost  from  having  been  thus  liberalised. 

The  retrogression  really  dates  from  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  Deism,  for  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  oscil- 
lations, all  more  or  less  stormy,  which  are  destined  to  continue 
until  the  Final  Transition  shall  have  been  systematised  by  the 
Positive  religion.  But  it  was  not  possible  that  the  alternate 
successes  of  the  theological  resistance  and  the  metaphysical 
attack  should  present  the  same  character  after  the  great  crisis 
as  before  it.  The  second  of  these  con<(heting  influences  had 
been  as  much  favoured  by  the  government  as  by  the  public 
while  its  anarchical  tendencies  remained  latent.  But  now  that 
illusion  on  this  head  had  been  once  for  all  extinguished,  states- 
men were  obliged  to  repel  the  metaphysical  spirit  as  often  as 
any  popular  manifestation  in  its  favour  showed  that  it  was 
gaining  ground,  which,  however,  was  mainly  occasioned  by 
provocation  from  retrograde  follies.  Short  fits  of  anarchy,  pro- 
ducing in  their  turn  long  periods  of,  first,  acute,  and  then 
chronic  retrogression — such  had  now  become  the  natural  course 
of  tlie  malady  of  the  West. 

Owing  to  the  ineffaceable  horror  which  had  been  every- 
where inspired  by  the  bloody  triumph  of  the  Deists,  the  retro- 
grade tendency  soon  afterwards  reached  its  maximum,  and  the 
apparent  result  was  to  reestablish  the  military  and  theological 
system  in  its  entirety,  Catholicism  and  war  being  both  brought 
back  together.  And  this  double  programme  received  a  deplorable 
support  from  public  opinion.  The  republicans  indeed  opposed 
it,  but  they  were  unable  to  make  any  effective  appeal  either  to 
the  reason  or  to  the  passions  of  their  countrymen.  It  is  true 
that  the  spiritual  influence  and  the  temporal  power  could  never 
act  thoroughly  in  concert,  but  neither  was  prevented  by  hostility 
towards  the  other  from  taking  an  active  part  in  this  retrograde 
policy. 

History  has  too  much  ignored  the  immortal  school  which 
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arose  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  cathoiicR. 

yival.    De 

the  noble  presidency  of  De  Maistre,  and  was  worthily  com-  Maistreex. 
pleted  by  Bonald  with  the  assistance  of  Chateaubriand's  poetry,  ne»  of  Ne. 
These  teachers  succeeded  in  systematically  discrediting  nega-  but  faith* 
tivism    by  proving  that  its  vices,  which    were   empirically  decline. 
perceived,  were  by  no  means  fortuitous,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
were  the  necessary  result  of  the  doctrine,  and  would  reproduce 
themselves  whenever  that  doctrine  prevailed.     The  demonstra- 
tion so  given  ran  counter  to  modem  prejudices,  but  it  was  one 
which  only  incurable  revolutionists  can  deny.     Accordingly  it 
soon  told  on  public  opinion  and  brought  about  a  vague  reaction 
against  the  preceding  century,  though  the  ancient  faith  con- 
tinued steadily  to  decline.     Thenceforward  there  was  a  general 
recognition  of  the  constant  need  of  a  religion  of  some  sort,  and 
metaphysicians  found  it  to  their  interest  to  make  their  deism 
more   reactionary  though  it  remained  as  anarchical  as  ever. 
Moral  culture  remained  as  neglected  as  before,  but  nobody 
ventured,   as   in   the   eighteenth   century,  to  dispute  its  im- 
portance.   There  even  appeared  an  affected  sentimentality  which 
spread  everywhere.     The  result  on  honest  minds  was  to  produce 
a  hypocrisy  not  unlike  that  of  Kant,  who,  after  having  decisively 
demonstrated  the  unreality  of  supernatural  beliefs,  had  made 
an  attempt  to  reestablish  them  on  the  plea  of  their  necessity 
to  society.     In  him  this  was  sincere  :  but  in  the  case  of  others — 
especially  vulgar  natures,  whether  of  the  revolutionary  or  the 
reactionary  type — the  same  disposition  was  full  of  danger  both 
to  the  intellect  and  to  the  morals.     At  the  present  day,  how- 
ever, we  must  acknowledge  that  it  helped  to  state  provisionally 
the  problem  of  the  West. 

With  respect  to  the  war,  posterity  should  rather  direct  its  Miiitair 
reproaches  against  the  public  opinion  of  France,  than  reserve  fSmch' 
them  all  for  an  empirical  dictator  carried  away  by  his  mill-  blamed  mora 
tary  instinct,  which  the  people  might  have  easily  controlled  if  parte.  °*^ 
they  had  withstood  it  at  the  outset  when  he  first  went  astray. 
All  that  would  have  been  necessary  was  to  have  passed  a  noble 
censure  on  the  spoliation  of  Italy  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
Instead   of  that   these  two   deeds  of  oppression  only  evoked 
unanimous  enthusiasm  throughout  France  and  especially  from 
the   literary   class.      From   the   moment  that    the    complete 
success  of  the  republican  defence  had  been  established  by  the 
provisional  occupation   of  Belgium  and   Savoy,  all   military 
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activity  became  necesBarily  opposed  to  the  mission  which  France 
had  to  discharge  towards  the  Western  World. 

At  the  outburst  of  the  French  crisis  the  people  had  nobly 
pledged  themselves  to  make  no  conquests  even  for  the  purpose 
of  propagating  their  institutions,  which  could  only  obtain  uni- 
versal prevalence  by  means  of  voluntary  adhesion.    But  these 
solemn  declarations  were  quickly  forgotten  when  the  meta- 
physical doctrine  which  had  formulated  them  lost  its  ascendency, 
as  it  did  after  a  decisive  triaL    The  consequence  was  that  a 
career  which  had  begun  so  nobly  speedily  underwent  an  un- 
exampled perversion,  and  the  vain  pretext  which  was  at  first 
pu^  forward  of  a  compulsory  propa^gandism  was  soon  superseded 
by  an  avowed  selfishness.    Such  is  the  weakness  of  sentiments 
resting  on  no  fixed  convictions. 
BntmiBtanr         But  eveu  in  the  midst  of  this  anomalous  warfeure  the  modem 
1^?      instinct  for  peace  maintained  its  character.    Wars  like  these, 
however  great  their  popularity,  could  only  be  carried  on  by 
that  system  of  forced  conscription  which  had  originated  in  the 
second  phase,  and  had  gradually  expanded  during  the  third. 
Nor  were  the  officers  slower  than  the  rank  and  file  in  giving 
proof  that  the  love  of  the  military  profession  was  spontaneously 
on  the  wane.    For,  notwithstanding  the  seductions  offered  by 
marvellous  promotion  in  the  army,  civil  careers  were  invari- 
ably preferred  by  all  who  were  free  to  choose.    The  decline 
of  the  -military  sentiment  is  further  proved  by  the  power 
which  now  fell  to  both  gendarmerie  and  police,  who  seemed  on 
the  way  to  supersede  the  army  and  the  law-courts,  although 
there  was  no  lack  of  time-serving  magistrates  and  unworthy 
warriors. 
X4miixvm.        When  the  final  orgy  of  the  military  instinct  was  completely- 
S^pMoT    exhausted,  the  second  generation  of  the  Exceptional  Century 
2S£d!^    was  inaugurated  by  an  incomparable  peace  under  the  best  of 
the  five  dictators  that  have  arisen  since  Danton.    This  put  an 
end  to  all  danger  of  retrogression,  which  derived  its  strength 
chiefly  firom  war.   Spiritual  liberty  rose  of  its  own  accord  under 
the  mere  impulse  of  peace,  and  notwithstanding  hindrances 
thrown  in  its  way  by  government.    Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
intellectual  principle  which  was  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Tie«ifl«Fftr.  Wost  made  its  appearance,  as  I  shall  presently  explain.    But 
one  consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  reactionary  tyranny  was  a 
&tal  attempt  to  found  a  Parliamentary  regime,  which,  without 
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being  able  to  acquire  a  firm  hold  on  any  class,  least  of  all  upon 
the  people,  still  gained  credit  by  contrast  with  the  late  oppressive 
centralisation.  This  fresh  mistake  was  more  mischievous  and 
more  lasting  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  notwithstanding 
that  it  brought  with  it  peace  and  liberty.  It  profoundly  damaged 
men's  hearts,  minds,  and  characters,  by  developing  habits  of 
corruption,  sophistry,  and  intrigue.  And  such  vices  as  were 
natural  to  the  system  were  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
opening  it  gave  to  litterateurs  and  lawyers  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  Society.  These  classes,  under  types  which 
became  more  and  more  degraded,  now  established  themselves 
as  the  provisional  directors  of  public  opinion,  first  in  the 
tribune  and  then  still  more  in  the  pre^.  In  order  the  better 
to  appreciate  the  ravages  that  such  a  regime  could  not  fail  to 
inflict  on  the  intellects  and  morals  of  the  generation  during 
which  it  prevailed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  its 
outset  a  coalition  formed  itself  to  turn  to  profit  the  opportu- 
nities for  evil  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  naturally 
presented. 

After  a  brief  episode  all  those  who  had  ambition  but  no  coâUtion  of 

Bonapartiste 

convictions  were  tempted  to  form  a  coalition  for  the  purpose  of  »nd  Robes- 
furthering  their  own  political  advancement,  mutually  conceding 
to  each  other  two  deplorable  rehabilitations,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
opinions  respectively  avowed  by  the  parties  to  the  compact. 
The  success  which  attended  this  immense  confederacy  of  the 
French  press,   notwithstanding   the  noble  protests   that  were 
made  against  it,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  mental  anarchy 
of  the  time  which  left  the  public  without  protection  against 
any  temptation,  if  only  sufiBciently  prolonged  or  well  concerted. 
Amongst  the  confederates,  posterity  will  be  unable  to  distin-  Depionbio 
guish  any  figure  but  that  of  a  song-writer,  who,  however,  from  Berangw.^* 
his  evil  influence  deserves  to  bear  on  his  own  head  the  disgrace 
of  the  entire  plot. 

All  the  same,  this  unexampled  collusion  could  never  have  Miflchieyoi» 
really  succeeded  had  not  the  governments  of  the  West  made  of  eÏSÎS^ 
it  possible  beforehand  by  their  unwarrantable  interference  with  Ster  wiSer? 
the  internal  afiairs  of  France,  though  in  the  preceding  year  ^^* 
they  had  been  wise  enough  to  show  respect  for  her  due  inde- 
pendence.    From  this  mistaken   policy,  Frenchmen  camie  to 
associate  for  a  time  their  sense  of  nationality  with  their  recol- 
lections of  the  retrograde  tyrant,  and  this  association  in  turn 
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helped  the  illusion  by  which  the  military  dictator  was  destined  to 
pass  into  the  standing  representative  of  revolutionary  tendencies. 
The  Western  governments  hastened  to  aggravate  their  fault 
by  a  disposition  to  subordinate  their  collective  policy  to  an 
essentially  Oriental  power,  which  they  now  admitted  to  their 
common  deliberations,  and  often  even  allowed,  nominally  at 
least,  to  take  the  lead.   As  this  alliance  was  motived  solely  by  a 
similarity  of  official  religions,  for  that  very  reason  it  was  neces- 
sarily of  a  retrograde  character,  because  it  strengthened  the 
tendency  to  bring  about  the  factitious  restoration  of  the  fallen 
faith.     The  motive,  however,  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
inasmuch  as  it  soon  served  to  awaken  the  just  antipathies  of 
the  West  towards  the  Ghreek  church.     It  had  always  been  the 
Ottoman  policy  to  abstain  from  any  interference  of  this  kind 
with  Europe,  although  from  time  to  time  since  the  Middle 
Age  the  mutual  influences  of  Islamism  and  Catholicism  upon 
one  another  had  often  brought  about  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  destinies  of  the  Turks  and  those  of  the  West. 
Had  Biissia  followed  this  discreet  example,  had  she  felt  that 
it  never  belongs  to  less  civilised  populations  to  control  those 
that  are  more  advanced,  her  government,  which  at  home  was 
progressive,  would  never    have   compromised   this  character 
by  becoming  the  chief  hope  of  an  impossible  retrogression 
abroad. 

Thus,  under  a  combination  of  influences,  some  foreign, 
others  domestic,  France  fell  into  a  course  of  aberrations  which 
in  the  history  of  this  exceptional  century  will  distinguish  the 
generation  of  Parliaments  from  the  generation  of  the  Revolution. 
If,  however,  the  complete  extension  of  modem  anarchy  long 
retarded  the  rise  of  the  organic  doctrine,  it  also  brought  out 
into  clearer  prominence  the  doubie  want  of  the  time — a  spiritual 
reconstruction  and  a  temporal  dictatorship. 

The  negative  metaphysic  met  each  fresh  difficulty  by  a  fresh 
proposal  of  destruction.  From  criticising  political  power  it 
now  passed  to  questioning  social  ties,  and  started  Utopian 
notions  subversive  of  both  family  and  property.  Women 
began  to  affect  a  vain  sentimentality  and  suffered  in  conse- 
quence a  notable  loss  of  real  influence.  Indeed  the  attitude 
of  the  affective  sex  deteriorated  so  much  that  there  were  even 
women  who  themselves  became  organs  of  anarchy.  The  dis- 
persive tendency  of  special  sciences  reached  the  lowest  point 
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of  deçieneratioD  and  afforded  a  proof  how  wise  it  would  have 
been  to  keep  in  force  the  first  suppression  of  the  academic 
regime  which  was  now  struggling  to  stifle  the  synthetic 
discipline  inaugurated  by  the  New  Philosophy.  But  the  course 
of  intellectual  and  social  divagations  tended  quite  as  much 
to  expose  the  error  of  reactionary  inclinations  as  to  show 
the  danger  of  revolutionary  aspirations.  Ood  was  invoked 
alike  in  both  camps;  Deists  denied  the  programme  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  Catholics  accepted  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People.  There  was  thus  no  refuge  left 
for  either  Order  or  Progress,  except  in  the  rising  Religion  of 
Humanity. 

Whilst  confusion  of  this  sort  was  spreading  far  and  wide,  the  The  ion? 
growth  of  industry  consequent  on  the  establishment  of  peace  £!!ted|u)d 
throughout  the  West  naturally  brought  to  the  front  the  great  S?b^Se' 
question  of  modem  times,  the  incorporation  of  the  proletariat  Labôarqnet- 
in(o  society,  which  had  been  ignored  so  long  as  the  anomalous    ^' 
interval  of  warfare  had  lasted.     This  influence  of  peace  on  the 
social  question  became  all  the  more  irresistible  because,  the 
greater  the  internal  disorder,  the  less  disposed  or  able  were 
statesmen  to  indulge  in  war.     The  British  aristocracy,  which 
before  had  banded  the  West  into  a  league  against  France  in 
order  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  republican  principles,  now 
found  itself  compelled  to  base  its  entire  policy  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  permanent  peace   under  which   the  growth   of 
popular  tendencies  was  inevitable. 

Two  disturbances,  one  at  Manchester  in  1819,  the  other  at  peterioo 
Lyons  in  1831,  the  former  the  more  violent,  the  latter  the  more  S^dul^Rw. 
characteristic,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  decisive  explosion  of  Lyons. 
June  1848,  the  result  of  which  was  once  for  all  to  inaugurate 
the  proletariat  question  in  the  metropolis  of  the  West.     The 
true    solution    of  that  question   had   been  already  indicated 
by  the  New  Philosophy.     It  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  universal   morality,  constructed  on   a  positive  basis  and 
worthily  applied  to  all  ranks  alike  by  a  universally  respected 
priesthood  which  should  be  the  normal  arbiter  in  the  main 
conflicts  arising  out  of  practical  life.   This  would  realise  syatemr' 
aticcUly  the  programme  imagined  by  the  Dantonians  spon- 
taneoualy.     For  they  alone  had  appreciated  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  two  problems  bequeathed  by   the  Middle  Age — 
the   incorporation    of    the  proletariat  into  modem    %<c^<b\:^> 
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it4//;,y^/^  *A  t4^  ^^^(^  Wru»  vi>À  t^  ffli0l  n^^Mcd  fer  it,  tfe 
%^,,>^%4  ^^..i^MSà  tf^.v^^A  esBp>4nr»rf  aa»d  eaip^'^vd  C  pt  439  >. 
I^'#t  ff  Ùi^^si^  #^J/r4:rtwre  q^v^am  *k^jàîÊ0A  m  defkcabie  credit 
ir;ti^  t/^  py>|^^  tlte  Mactte  tt^^aiit  rciit  <•  t^  •prthftic  and 
ii>^isitf4U>4^  yfé^  vf  Uj^;  Co&»<TTStrr€S,  wbn),  throoglioat  tiM 
p^vyl  — i>f  i^  ir/t«nraLi  <^  <iieillatii>yn  excepted — vere  everprhm 
i«f  y^mmym  fA  UsmyptiX  aieiwdeBCf  «  Tboof^  alv^^t  talkn^ 
i^^/f/t  *  K^i^al  r<9C//od]sati/^  of  Order  with  ProgicM  thejr 
hlUfWé!^  iit^  rerj  d^^etrioé?  wfaicb  eompLetelj  inftitoted  it  to  rise 
}ft>ifofti  iti^r  ^^  imny/tk^  Their  hmod-Co-mauth  policj  was 
urtiiifU'.  Up  futy.  with  O^rmntinimr  ztet^  hj  messaiei  of  reprcs» 
l»i//ri  wbi/;}i  pfr/ired  *  d^/ubU;  hiodnwee  to  the  true  lolotioo  bj 
fii'miui(  th«  péffMâtcnUfi  anarchijtfl  into  martyrs,  sud  by  cresting 
s  Ut^Unff  UiHi  tb«  fuodsmeotal  institutions  of  society  did  not 
fuiinli  id  \mïn%  dt^ùtudti  by  honourable  means*  In  short,  but 
for  the  purt  thus  played  by  Contenratives,  history  woold  be  at 
a  ]oim  to  eiplain  bow  it  was  that  throoghottt  the  West  the 
jmriy  (A  jjrr}f/rM9  found  itself  for  a  time  under  the  leadership 
of  r^svolutionistSy  who,  partly  from  their  metaphysical  notions 
and  fmrtly  from  ignorance,  necetsarily  worshipped  vmmobildty. 
Thu  (/hrUtian  c<inception  of  Fraternity  having  become  incapable 
of  sanctioning  the  legitimate  aspiration  of  the  proletaries 
tliny  ware  obliged  to  fall  back  provisionally  on  the  Bousseauist 
doctrine  of  Equality,  which  degraded  their  sentiments  by 
Mtimulating  envy  agalnit  eminence  of  every  kind,.and  distrust 
towanU  all  authority. 
mmm  ft*  11tl«  out i  mate,  from  the  looial  point  of  view,  of  the  generation 

7!^m!I!!!'ii«  of  parliamenteen  msy  be  lummed  up  by  the  remark  that  the 
«mSImmi  objt^oln  aimed  at  iu  the  two  oampi  necessarily  and  mutually 
"^  nnutmlisad  crnoh  other.    The  retrograde  policy  of  the  empiricd 

CVinn^rvAtivei  turned  out  utterly  ftitile  :  the  more  sweeping  and 
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severe  were  the  measures  of  repression  they  promulgated,  the 
more  steady  was  the  advance  of  anarchy.  The  futility  of  the 
Revolutionary  policy  is  equally  demonstrated  by  failure.  The 
acute  or  chronic  agitation,  being  destitute  of  organic  quali- 
ties, gains  none  of  its  objects.  On  the  contrary  it  continually 
causes  the  weight  of  law  to  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
reactionary  principle  which  had  lost  all  hold  of  opinions  and 
manners. 

As  the  natural  consequence  of  this  situation  prevailinir  in  the  pvUmd*»- 
centre  of  the  Western  movement,  the  Parliamentary  regime  fell  'JJ^*^ 
everywhere  into  discredit,  and  all  the  eflFort«  made  by  empirical  preventing 
politicians,  placemen  no  less  than  demagogues,  were  unavailing 
to  restore  it  to  ascendency.  It  had  been  introduced  in  order 
to  guarantee  Liberty  ;  but  in  practice  it  facilitated  oppression 
by  dividing  responsibility.  And  in  this  degeneracy  revolutionists 
must  be  held  equally  guilty  with  reactionists  ;  for,  being  con- 
scious that  their  doctrine  was  no  longer  capable  of  bearing  a 
thorough  examination,  they  strove  more  and  more  to  stifle 
discussion  under  the  pretext  of  Equality.  Thus  constituted, 
the  Parliamentary  regime  was  equivocal,  inconsistent,  and 
enervating  to  all  government  ;  and  so,  when  called  upon,  as 
it  soon  was,  to  maintain  order,  it  simply  produced  a  crop 
of  agitation  and  intrigue.  So  contrary  was  it  to  the  entire 
past  of  France  that,  in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  it  failed  to  ^^  nrrw 

D06D  POftUjr 

gain  any  hold  on  the  working  cleisses  or  even  on  the  bourgeoisie,  popnur  «s- 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  special  fietcilities  it  held  out  to  ambitious  tflgtui 

countriM. 

mediocrities.  The  natural  antipathy  of  all  Catholic  populations 
towards  this  Protestant  or  rather  British  form  of  constitution 
first  found  vent  on  the  liberation  of  Spanish  America.  For 
when  the  Colonial  system  of  that  continent  broke  up,  as  that  of 
British  North  America  had  done  before,  and  the  Revolutionists, 
like  their  Dutch  prototypes,  abolished  the  central  control  of  the 
parent  state,  they  abstained  from  transferring  political  power  to 
local  assemblies,  so  that  all  their  subsequent  conflicts  turned 
only  on  a  change  of  dictators. 

After  such  examples  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Parlia-  aeroiotioii 
mentary  regime  in  France  was  doomed  to  speedy  extinction  as  Tocabij 
incapable    alike  of    consolidating    order    and  of  promoting  beradituy 
progress.     It  could  not  hold  out  much  longer  when  a  decisive 
insurrection  had  overthrown  the  solemn  sham  of  a  strictly  her^ 
ditary  throne  existing  in  a  situation  which,  after  tlii^  cas^^so^^  ^\ 
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the  Parisian  fortress  by  the  people,  was  always  republican,  and 
in  its  place  had  set  up  political  reality.  The  exposure  once  for 
all  of  this  imposture  seemed  to  result  for  the  moment  in  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  un-French  constitutionalism,  owing  to  the 
empirical  iUusion  that  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  must  mean  an 
exaltation  of  the  local  power  at  the  expense  of  the  central.  But 
this  metaphysical  error  could  not  now  become  so  firmly  rooted 
as  in  the  old  revolution,  because  the  tendency  of  the  republican 
situation  to  guarantee  progress  and  to  endanger  order  had 
become  -too  plain  to  be  denied.  Fresh  agitatigq  soon  added 
confirming  proof,  and  induced  besides  a  general  feeling  that 
republicanism  would  admit,  just  as  much  as  it  required,  the 
continued  preponderance  of  the  central  power.  When  the 
Parliamentary  regime  had  completely  developed  its  dangerous 
influences  by  extending  its  intellectual  and  moral  debasement 
even  to  the  proletariat,  an  energetic  and  thoroughly  opportune 
stroke  abolished  it  for  ever,  without  meeting  any  resistance. 
The  more  the  people  reflected  on  this  interference  by  the 
executive  the  more  they  endorsed  it;  and  from  that  time  the 
dictatorial  principle,  though  its  title  may  vary,  and  it  may  be 
clothed  in  legal  flctions,  has  been  irrevocably  established. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  regenerating  doctrine,  after  having 

!  been  retarded  in  its  early  course  first  by  an  oppressive  cen- 
tralisation and  then  by  a  dispersive  constitutionalism,  at  last 
shook  off  these  impediments.  Its  advent  will  be  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  third  generation  of  this  Exceptional 
Century;  the  first  generation  having  been  characterised  by 
revolution  leading  to  retrogression,  the  second  by  parliamen- 
tarism ;  while  the  upshot  of  both  was  a  sufficient  combination 
of  dictatorial  power  with  liberty,  allowing  for  the  oscillations 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  sound  theory.  Having  t|iu8 
traced  the  history  of  events  thai  brought  about  the  situatioA 
suitable  for  the  developement  of  spiritual  reorganisaticm,  I 
will  now  explain  the  process  by  which  thé  religious  and 
philosophic  elements- of  the  doctrine  of  the  West  were  grér 
dually  wrought  into  shape.  This  final  chapter  will  then  be 
coippleted. 

From  the  Theoretic  point  of  view  Positivism  was  the  result 
of  a  combination,  at  first  spontaneous,  afterwards  systematic,  of 
two  decisive  impulses  proceeding,  the  i>ne  from  Philosophy,  the 

other  ùom  Science. 
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The  first  of  these  impulses  emanated  from  the  combination  («)  Fhuoto 
of  the  two  opposite  influences  of  Condorcet  and  De  Maistre, 
the  first  revolutionary,  the  second  retrograde  ;  the  one  thinker 
having  been  influenced  by  the  French  crisis,  the  other  by  the 
reactionary  movement  which  followed  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm  the  last  representative  of  the  condorœt 
encyclopedic  school,  with  an  incomparable  devotion,  undertook  ^^'Jïïj 
to  found  Polity  upon  History  at  a  moment  when  anti-historic  ^^'  **" 
opinions  and  feelings  were  at  their  strongest.  With  ruins  all  ^^  *^»* 
round  him,  and  seeing  social  speculations  ending  in  incoherent 
negativism,  he  felt  that  the  only  means  of  rallying  opinions 
was  to  subordinate  the  study  of  the  Future  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Past,  as  the  one  foundation  for  fixed  and  common  con- 
victions by  which  society  could  be  regenerated.  But  his 
attempt,  admirable  as  it  was,  served  only  to  indicate,  once  for 
all,  the  basis  on  which  spiritual  reorganisation  had  to  be  built. 
It  necessarily  failed  because  thought  was  not  ripe  for  it  ;  for 
the  scientific  preparation  was  insufficient,  being  still  essentially 
limited  to  Cosmology.  Biology  not  yet  having  arisen,  the 
genius  of  Condorcet  could  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency, 
and  his  Sociological  speculations  were  necessarily  wanting  in 
positivity.  His  revolutionary  prejudices  also  helped  to  mislead 
him,  inspiring  him  as  they  did  with  a  blind  hatred  towards  the 
Past  which  he  wished  to  explain.  And  so  as  a  whole  his  essay 
was  inconsequent  ;  for  it  represented  final  progress  as  the  result 
of  an  unbroken  series  of  retrogressions. 

It  was  the  spectacle  of  this  inconsistency  that  prompted  De  icaiftn 
De  Maistre  to  undertake  the  work  in  which  he  worthily  appre-  ipectforti 
ciates  the  Middle  Âge,  at  least  on  its  spiritual  side.  How 
thoroughly  opportune  was  this  rectification  of  prevailing  doctrines 
was  soon  proved  by  the  decisive  reaction  which  set  in  every- 
where in  favour  of  our  pious  and  chivalrous  ancestors.  We 
must  even  attribute  to  this  impulse  the  definitive  rise  of  the  his- 
torical branch  of  epic  poetry  in  the  admirable  novels  of  Walter 
Scott — a  path  which  Chateaubriand  had  already  attempted 
and  Manzoni  afterwards  pursued.  So  far  from  upsetting  Con- 
dorcet*s  project  of  basing  polity  on  history  the  influence  of 
De  Maistre  corroborated  it  ;  for,  by  throwing  light  on  the 
conditions  of  its  success,  he  hastened  its  realisation,  which 
must  have  come  sooner  or  later.  The  doctrines  of  the  retro- 
grade school  were  duly  completed  by  the  statical  q^s^^^-^ 
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tiong  of  Bonald,  and  diffused  everywhere  a  feeling  that  the 
Paat  as  a  whole  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  is  steadily 
respected. 

Thenceforward  the  problem  of  constructing  Sociology  was 
reduced  to  the  question  of  how  to  effect  a  satis&ctory  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  antagonistic  influences  of  Condoroet 
and  De  Maistre,  the  one  furnishing  the  principal  idea,  the  other 
the  view  essential  to  its  completion.  But  put  in  this  form  the 
question  at  first  seemed  insoluble,  since  all  the  energetic  minds 
of  the  period  were  radically  divided  between  two  schools  to  all 
appearance  incompatible  with  each  other,  though  both  alike 
found  favour  with  the  public.  The  reconciliation  could  only 
be  accomplished  in  a  region  of  speculation  lying  above  both 
revolutionists  and  reactionists.  Here  it  is  that  the  philosophic 
root  of  Positivism  joins  its  scientific  root,  which  alone  could 
furnish  inspiration?  capable  of  becoming  universal. 

Whilst  this  preparatory  conflict  was  going  on,  biology  was 
rising  irrevocably  on  the  basis  of  chemistry  in  the  decisive  work 
of  Bichat,  who  was  followed  by  Broussais.  Then  G-all,  following 
on  the  speculations  of  Cabanis,  completed  the  work  of  Bichat. 
Previously  to  this  Lamarck  had  summed  up  the  results  of 
all  these  preliminary  attempts  to  institute  a  comparison  of 
living  beings;  striving  to  reconcile  vital  spontaneity  with 
the  influence  of  the  environment.  To  this,  which  had  been 
hitherto  left  out  of  sight,  he  gave  for  the  time  exaggerated 
importance. 

His  work  paved  the  way  for  Bichat.  This  incomparable 
thinker  now  found  himself  in  a  position  to  establish  directly 
the  fundamental  conception  of  Life  by  combining  once  for  all 
the  two  aspects  from  which  every  being  can  be  regarded,  the 
statical  and  the  dynamical.  First  he  established  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  vegetal  from  the  animal  life  ;  then  to 
this  physiological  basis  he  gave  anatomical  support  by  his 
admirable  theory  of  the  tissues  :  the  general  tissue  for  imiversal 
functions  :  the  special  tissues  for  functions  of  a  higher  order. 
After  Bichat  it  became  possible  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  study  of  Life  as  a  whole — that  is  as  a  synthesis  ex- 
hibiting in  more  and  more  complete  developement  the  har- 
mony which  necessarily  subsists  between  acts  and  their 
agents.  His  efforts,  however,  in  this  direction  were  not  fol- 
lowed up,  and  in  consequence  the  establishment  of  a  synthesis 
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such  as  he  had  in  view  remains  to  be  definitively  accompliâhed, 
and  this  can  come  only  from  the  regenerated  philosophy.  Bichat 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Broussais,  who  completed  the  general 
theory  of  normal  life  by  extending  it  to  pathology.  Ever  since, 
disease  and  health  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  radically 
separate  from  each  other;  the  differences  between  the  two 
being  recognised  as  differences  only  in  the  degree  of  inten- 
sity in  the  phenomena,  the  nature  of  which  remains  unchanged. 
But  the  labours  of  Bichat  and  those  of  Broussais  were  apparently 
concentrated  on  the  bodily  life,  whether  vegetal  or  animal.  The 
cerebral  life  was  still  neglected,  though  it  alone  constitutes 
the  link  which  immediately  connects  biology  with  any  inquiry 
on  positive  principles  into  the  order  of  man. 

Nevertheless,  by  an  advance  which  is  readily  accounted  for  oabtaii  kia 
by  the  indivisibility  that  characterises  the  study  of  life,  bio-  ^^*^ 
logical  conceptions  rapidly  spread  to  the  higher  domain  of 
man.  First  Cabanis,  rising  above  metaphysical  prejudices,  pro* 
duced  a  lasting  sense  of  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  investigate 
the  intellectual  and  moral  fimctions  apart  from  the  inferior 
attributes  of  animal  life.  Indeed  his  elaborate  and  conscientious 
work  established  the  general  interdependence  of  all  the  func- 
tions by  the  inverse  process  of  proving  the  dependence  of  the 
lower  on  the  higher.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  con- 
ception of  Gall,  by  which  it  became  for  the  first  time  possible 
to  institute  the  positive  theory  of  human  nature.  That  theory 
reconciled  the  obvious  fact  of  the  plurality  of  these  mental  and 
moral  functions  with  the  fact  that  all  alike  had  their  seat  in 
the  brain.  Under  the  impulse  of  Gall's  genius,  and  despite 
the  defects  and  imperfections  of  his  work,  the  dualism  of 
body  and  soul,  which  had  hitherto  baffled  genuine  science, 
became  a  positive  notion,  based  on  the  regular  correlation 
between  the  life  of  the  brain  and  the  life  of  the  body.  These 
general  tendencies  towards  a  reconstruction  of  the  study  of 
Man  were  specially  forwarded  when  Gall  endorsed  George 
Leroy's  empirical  refutation  of  previous  theories  as  to  the 
sympathetic  instincts.  These  were  now  definitely  established 
as  belonging  to  distinct  organs  in  the  brain. 

Such  was  the  twofold  scientific  preparation  which,  joining  The  two 
with  the  twofold  philosophic  impulse  mentioned  above,  enabled  îïîîîfaSÎ** 
the  Positive  spirit  to  take  definite  possession  of  the  domain  of  ^^*^ 
Society,  where  alone  it  finds  the  limit  of  its  continuous  exten-  ****^°"*<*» 
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sion.  For  this  purpose  all  that  was  needed  was  that  the  demands 
of  science  and  the  exigencies  of  politics  should  make  themselves 
felt  with  equal  force  in  a  young  mind  aspiring  to  realise  the 
connection  which  had  been  bequeathed  bj  the  Middle  Age 
between  the  solution  of  the  proletariat  difficulty  and  the 
demonstrable  synthesis.  So  it  was  that  in  1822  I  was  led 
to  discover  and  announce  the  first  two  sociological  laws  (p.  58). 
These  laws  are  intimately  allied,  as  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  fact  of  my  having  simultaneously  discovered  them  both. 
In  their  combination  they  constitute  directly  the  basis  of  Posi- 
tivism such  as  I  have  definitively  developed  it  in  my  philo- 
sophic treatise. 

But  that  work  which  was  finished  in  1842  remained  purely 
intellectual,  although,  as  my  earlier  essays  had  sufficiently 
shown,  its  purpose  was  social.  To  accomplish  this  final  mission 
it  was  not  enough  that  human  progress  was  at  last  reduced  to 
positive  laws  which,  in  a  complete  explanation  of  the  past, 
satisfied  the  test  of  verification  prescribed  alike  by  Condorcet 
and  Descartes.  Although,  by  virtue  of  its  characteristic  reality, 
Positivism  had  embraced  moral  phenomena  sufficiently  to  re- 
cognise gradually,  in  the  midst  of  modem  anarchy,  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the  preponderance  of  the  heart  over  the 
intellect,  it  was  still  inadequately  developed  from  the  affective 
point  of  view.  From  the  absence  of  any  direct  and  continuous 
appeal  to  feeling,  its  normal  ascendency  was  not  duly  recog- 
nised. Yet  without  such  recognition  the  synthesis  could  not 
be  complete  ;  and  if  not  complete,  then  neither  could  it  be 
decisive,  even  intellectually  ;  much  less  could  we  rise  by  it  from 
Philosophy  to  Eeligion.  The  necessary  complement  of  the 
system  was  now  supplied  by  an  angelic  inspiration  too  soon 
developed  by  death,*  and  sufficiently  described  in  the  dedication 
of  this  treatise. 

In  that  outpouring  of  my  heart  the  religious  side  of 
Positivism  foimd  its  fundamental  expression,  and  a  few  months 
later  my  public  course  of  lectures  for  1847  marked  the  definitive 
advent  of  Positivism  by  concentrating  our  Feelings,  our  Thoughts, 
and  our  Actions  around  Humanity,  the  final  substitute  for  God. 
Thenceforward  commenced  the  work  of  elaborating  simulta- 
neously the  doctrine,  the  worship,  and  the  life  proper  to  the 
demonstrable  faith,  and  the  reduction  of  these  to  a  complete 

'  Appendix  to  the  Preface,  p.  xxvii. 
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system  is  the  main  object  of  the  present  treatise.  So  opportune, 
however,  was  this  advent  of  Positivism  that  in  the  next  year  it 
so  far  extended  its  social  influence  as  to  imdertake  the  regulation 
of  the  present  with  a  view  to  the  future  as  deduced  from  the 
past,  by  means  of  a  treatise  in  which,  in  order  to  meet  an  Puwicntic 

•^  V.I       of'Gcucr 

urgent  need,  I  anticipated  the  normal  conclusions  of  this  work,  view/ 
The  views  there  put  forward  were  presented  in  an  imperfect 
form  and  isolated  from  their  connection  with  the  synthesis  as 
a  whole.  Still  they  met  with  a  public  appreciation  sufficient 
to  bring  home  to  practical  men  who  were  complete  strangers  to 
the  Positive  Beligion  how  universal  its  power  really  is.  Later 
on,  I  interrupted  the  present  doctrinal  work  in  order  to  write  ^^»}^^^\ 
a  little  treatise  in  which  there  are  undeniable  traces  of  the  catchku 
subjective  assistance  of  my  eternal  patroness,  and  which 
completed  the  constitution  of  Positivism  by  systematising  its 
propagation.  From  this  time  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
gradual  reorganisation  of  the  West,  the  peculiar  work  of  the 
third  generation  of  this  exceptional  century.  For  woman,  whose 
influence  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  influence  of  modem 
society,  has  now  come  to  constitute  its  principal  support,  and 
her  conversion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Philosophy  has  been 
transformed  into  Beligion.  The  positivist  Priesthood,  finding 
itself  chiefly  hampered  by  unscientific  anarchy,  will  make  good 
its  title  to  social  ascendency  by  putting  an  end  to  the  meta- 
physical plague,  against  which  governmental  action  will  never 
prove  successful. 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  THIRD  VOLUME. 

In  comparing  this  volume  as  a  whole  with  the  preceding  one, 
we  see  that  in  Sociology,  even  more  than  in  any  other  science. 
Dynamics  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  only  a  vast  corollary 
to  Statics.  If  we  contemplate  the  history  of  the  entire  past, 
stretching  from  the  first  rudiments  of  civilisation  down  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  most  advanced  nations,  the  spectacle 
presented  to  us  is  that  of  an  uninterrupted  developement  of 
the  order  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
nature.  TJic  long  series  of  movements — movements  which  at 
first  sight  appear  confused  and  even  mutually  opposed — make 
up  the  preparatory  evolution  of  the  G-reat  Being  from  which 
we  emanate,  and  of  which  we  shall  for  ever  form  a  part,  if  only 
we  have  worthily  served  her.  Humanity  has  now  completed 
her  Initiation,  for  she  has  arrived  at  a  full  consciousness  of 
her  destiny,  as  indeed  is  proved  by  the  mere  execution  of  the 
picture  of  the  past,  which  I  have  just  completed.  She  now 
begins  to  systematise  her  conduct  with  a  view  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  the  order  of  the  world  to  which  she  is  subject, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  she  perfects.  She  therefore  re- 
nounces the  fictions  which  she  created  for  herself  as  the  guides 
of  her  infancy,  but  in  renouncing  them  she  never  forgets  the 
services  they  rendered  before  they  became  incompatible  with 
her  progress. 

Always  and  everywhere  men  have  been  more  and  more  ruled 
by  the  whole  body  of  their  predecessors.  The  empire  of  the 
past  is  one  which  the  present  can  modify  but  can  never  escape. 
But  before  this  subordination  could  be  recognised,  a  long 
period  had  necessarily  to  elapse,  during  which  each  man  sought 
elsewhere  for  a  power  to  guide  him.  With  this  view  he  trans» 
ported  the  human  type  to  beings  outside  his  race — at  first  to 
real  beings,  and  then  to  fictitious  ones  :  and  thus  each  individual 
was  enabled  to  provide  himself  with  a  synthesis  at  once  personal 
and  absolute.     So  long  as  this  search  after  Causes  prevailed 
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over  the  study  of  Laws  it  prevented  the  real  Providence  fix)m 
being  recognised,  by  turning  men's  minds  to  imagine  fictitious 
influences.  At  t<he  same  time  the  numerous  and  continued  wars, 
aggravated  as  they  were  by  the  mental  divergencies  resulting 
from  such  vague  doctrines,  made  it  impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  collective  Being  composed  of  diverse  elements  which  seemed 
incompatible  with  each  other  (p.  53).  Still,  in  the  midst  of 
these  wars  and  these  fictions,  Humanity  was  maturing,  and 
when  at  last  they  were  exhausted  she  arose,  and  taking  her 
stand  on  peace  and  truth  ushered  in  the  Universal  Beligion. 

Unity  of  faith  is  an  object  wliich  mankind  has  always 
pursued,  but  has  hitherto  never  attained.  Unity  seemed  to 
exist  spontaneously  at  the  commencement  of  civilisation, 
Fetichism  having  long  prevailed  everywhere,  even  before  the 
time  when  difference  of  race  had  been  effected  by  the  con- 
tinuous action  of  the  material  environment.  But  though  this 
primitive  mode  of  the  provisional  synthesis  lasted  longer  than 
any  other,  at  the  present  day  it  survives  only  amongst  a 
minority  of  our  race,  which  proves  both  its  own  instability 
and  the  incapacity  of  Theologism  for  becoming  universal. 
Moreover,  what  uniformity  there  was  in  Fetichism  was  more 
apparent  than  real,  being  due  only  to  its  spontaneity.  For  the 
adoration  of  the  outer  world  gave  rise  to  diverse  and  often 
antagonistic  worship,  down  to  the  time  when  Fetichism  became 
astrolatric.  Until  it  took  this  shape — firom  which  it  soon 
passed  into  Polytheism — its  social  efficacy  was  confined  to 
domestic  life.  In  fact,  the  constitution  of  the  Family  and  the 
subordination  of  Man  to  the  World  are  its  fundamental  services, 
though  it  also  helped  to  lay  the  basis  for  Public  Order  in  so  far 
as  it  brought  about  the  prevalence  of  Sedentary  life  and  the 
rise  of  the  Priesthood. 

llieocracy  followed,  and  its  faith  being  better  qualified 
than  that  of  Fetichism  to  inspire  a  wide  and  complete  assent, 
systematic  efforts  were  now  made  to  establish  a  universal  re- 
ligion. But  those  efforts  also  failed.  On  the  one  hand  the 
imaginary  nature  of  the  doctrines  could  not  but  engender  dis- 
cordances of  opinion,  on  the  other  the  political  government 
with  which  those  doctrines  were  of  necessity  bound  up  inter- 
posed a  social  barrier  to  their  universal  extension.  All  thai 
the  sacerdotal  castes  achieved  amongst  the  populations  subject 
to  their  sway  was  to  carry  the  systematii^tion  of  human  li& 
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further  than  Fetichism  could  do,  and  to  prepare  for  the  yet 
distant  Positive  Synthesis  which  alone  can  regulate  human 
relations  on  the  vastest  scale.  This  provisional  coordination, 
in  which  discipline  preceded  developement,  instead  of  following 
it,  degenerated  everywhere  into  oppression,  and,  had  it  remained 
immodified,  would  have  left  no  free  career  open  to  the  Intellect 
or  the  Activity  of  man.  Such  a  modification,  however,  came 
to  pass  in  the  nations  which  had  been  saved  from  Theocracy 
by  Military  Polytheism,  and  amongst  them  now  commenced 
the  evolution  peculiar  to  the  West,  Greece  elaborated  Science  ; 
Bome  incorporated  the  nations  ;  the  one  country  directing  t)ie 
mental,  the  other  the  social  preparation  for  the  Positive  state. 
But  both  of  these  Transitions  were  partial  ;  and  ended  in  mani- 
festing the  necessity  of  providing  some  control  for  the  forces  of 
Intellect  and  Activity  which  they  had  respectively  developed. 
Their  combined  result  therefore  was  the  Third  Transition, 
which  related  to  Feeling.  In  this  phase  Monotheism  sought 
to  systematise  life  as  a  whole,  by  establishing  a  separation 
between  the  two  human  powers.  But  this  was  a  premature 
attempt  which  could  not  but  prove  abortive,  and  the  result 
was  that  Theologism  was  exhausted  before  Positivism  was 
ready  to  take  its  place.  Hence  the  Revolution  of  the  West, 
which  broke  up  the  Preliminary  Begime,  and  at  the  same  time 
developed  the  elements  proper  to  the  Final  Order. 

From  this  double  movement  there  is  a  single  issue — the 
Universal  Beligion.  It  has  now  been  decisively  ushered  in, 
and  stands  before  us  to-day  at  once  as  the  necessary  outcome 
of  all  anterior  preparations,  and  as  the  indispensable  basis  for 
future  efforts  destined  to  overcome  modem  anarchy.  It  points 
out,  and  itself  completes,  the  kindred  collapses  of  Theologism 
and  War,  and  is  thus  already  able  to  calm  all  anxiety  by  showing 
that  only  a  brief  transition  separates  us  from  the  Normal  State. 
A  thoroughly  homogeneous  polity,  based  on  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  past,  will  guide  us  directly  towards  the  future,  with- 
out any  risk  of  the  recurrence  of  storms  which  really  arose  from 
the  impossibility  of  systematising  the  progress  of  the  West. 

By  way  of  summing  up  this  volume^  I  will  now  carry  further 
the.  mathematical  illustration  which  I  employed  before  to  repre- 
sent the  conclusions  of  the  preceding  one  (ii.  385).  I  then 
remarked  that  Statical  Sociology  merely  ascertained  the  general 
system  of  the  asymptotes  belonging  to  the  orbit  which  Humanity 
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may  be  said  to  describe,  but  that  it  did  not  decide  the  character 
of  the  curve  itself:  those  fundamental  data  being  such  that 
they  might  be  equally  well  satisfied  by  more  than  one  curve. 
But  Social  Dynamics  have  now  determined  the  actual  curve, 
for  they  have  explained  in  detail  an  arc  of  sufficient  length  to 
enable  us  to  foresee  what  course  the  arc  must  take  when  con- 
tinued, with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  suited  to  the  practical  aim 
of  a  study  in  which  we  must  never  try  to  forecast  too  precisely. 
The  fundamental  theory  thus  stands  completed  and  confirmed. 
The  laws  originally  deduced  from  an  abstract  examination  of 
human  nature  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  real  laws,  explaining 
the  entire  course  of  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.     Sociology 
has,  for  each  epoch  in  turn,  exhibited  the  present  as  the  neces- 
sary outcome  of  the  past,  and  so  has  enhanced  its  own  authority 
by  a  continuous  accumulation  of  decisive  proofs.     It  is  there- 
fore   now  in  a  position  to  set  about    constructing  a  forecast 
of  the  future,  and  that  by  a  direct  procedure.     But  this  new 
inquiry,  whether  pursued  from  a  Statical  or  a  Dynamical  point 
of  view,  must  always  be  limited  to  what  is  strictly  requisite  for 
the  practical  wants  of  man.     Otherwise  it  cannot  fail  to  de- 
generate into  the  pedantry  of  the  Academies — a  fault  inex- 
cusable in  a  science  which  especially  professes  to  expose  the 
mischief  that  pedantry  has  wrought  both  to  the  heart  and  to 
the  intellect.     In  truth.  Sociology  is  under  a  special  obliga- 
tion to  respect  the  encyclopedic  system  which  it  has  consti- 
tuted :  it  must  uniformly  give  the  first  place  to  Moral  Philo- 
sophy ;  and  this,  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  practical  rule  of  life,  must 
in  its  turn  be  based  upon  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
World  and  Humanity. 

Accordingly  in  my  next  volume  I  shall  complete  the  found- 
ation of  Positive  Religion  by  laying  down  the  general  theory 
of  the  Future  of  Humanity.  This  decisive  complement  of  the 
system  will  consist  in  portraying  the  Normal  State  with  as 
much  definiteness  as  is  requisite  for  practical  purposes.  Even 
within  these  limits  the  task  would  have  been  impossible  had 
it  not  been  preceded  by  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  past. 
As  this  process  will  be  based  on  the  general  combination  of  the 
present  volume  with  the  preceding  one,  so  will  it  more  completely 
bring  out  their  necessary  connection.  There  will  thus  be  a 
double  guarantee  for  reality.     But  besides  this  the  thecix'^  ^r^^ 
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be  verified  by  what  is  the  most  conclusive  test  of  all  :  it  will 
be  shown  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the 
time.  For  it  will  launch  in  a  worthy  manner  the  Organic 
Transition,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  reserved  for  the 
third  generation  of  the  present  century.  Henceforward  those 
who  desire  to  terminate  the  Revolution  of  the  West  will  have 
no  excuse  open  to  them  for  not  accepting  the  mental  and  moral 
obligation  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  only  laws  capable 
of  regulating  the  Present  with  a  view  to  the  Future  on  the 
basis  of  the  Past. 
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